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AUTHOR'S   PREFACE 


TO   FIRST   EDITION. 


Ill  my  public  lectures  in  this  department  of  study,  I  have  long 
felt  the  pressing  necessity  of  preparing  this  work ;  and  now  I 
offer  this  Manual  of  the  BUroduction  to  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
great  theological  public,  with  the  conviction  that  I  have  ac- 
complished something  for  the  students  and  friends  of  science. 
If  this   compendium   contained   nothing  but  a  copious  and 
condensed  compilation  of  previous  critical  inquiries  on  the  Old 
Testament,  it  might  yet  deserve  a  place  beside  that  of  Bauer, 
which  is  now  somewhat  old,  or  that  of  Augusti,  which  is  not 
entirely  complete,  or  that  of  Jahn,  which  is  one-sided.     And 
if  no  one  should  conclude  to  make  it  the  basis  of  his  academic 
lectures,  —  and,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  opinions,  this  is  not 
to  be  expected,  —  yet  the  condensed  style  of  a  compendium 
renders   it  convenient  for  many  to   read   in   preparing  such 
exercises ;  and  perhaps  it  may  render  this  science  —  which  is, 
besides,   somewhat  dry  —  attractive   to    such   as   have   been 
frightened   by  the   prolixity  and   breadth  of    other   treatises. 
But  I  am  myself  persuaded  that  in  some  parts  I  have  advanced 
the  science,  and  in  others  have  brought  it  back  to  the  right 
way.     However,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine  how  far  I  have 
succeeded  in  the  first ;  but  I  may  rather  take  to  myself,  with 
some  confidence,  the  negative  merit  of  the  second. 

It  is  well  known  that,  from  the  very  beginning,  in  company 
with  the  good  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  the  pernicious  fondness 
for  vain  and  arbitrary  combinations  and  hypotheses  has  been 
brought  into  the  department  of  Biblical  Introduction,  and  has 
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extended  to  such  a  degree,  that  some  opinions  have  passed  for 
undoubted  truths,  in  the  great  theological  world,  which  yet 
have  no  foundation,  save  what  they  receive  from  the  wit  and  tlie 
persuasive  power  of  their  author;  and  that,  by  this  means, 
some  inquiries  have  passed  over,  almost  entirely,  from  the  his- 
torical ground  into  the  department  of  hypothesis.  Recently,  too 
much  deference  has  been  paid  to  tliis  spirit,  which  weakens  the 
healthy  force  of  genuine  historical  investigation ;  and  thus  the 
burden  of  hypotheses,  under  which  Biblical  Introduction  lan- 
guishes, has  been  much  increased  in  recent  times.  In  opposition 
to  such  a  method  of  inquiry,  I  have  endeavored,  above  all,  to 
adhere  firmly  to  the  pure  matter  of  fact,  or  to  bring  back 
inquiry  to  this  point,  when  it  had  wandered  therefrom.  For 
example,  the  history  of  the  canon — which,  since  Semler's 
time,  has  not  been  able  to  extricate  itself  from  the  confusion  of 
ideas  into  which  it  has  fallen  —  has  been  brought  to  the  light 
for  the  first  time ;  and  the  history  of  the  Alexandrian  version 
has  been  at  least  restored  to  the  place  whither  Hody  had 
previously  advanced  it.  Since  his  time,  no  actual  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  department,  though  many  vain  hypotheses 
have  been  added.  So,  in  the  history  of  other  versions,  the 
reader  will  not  find  direct  and  new  investigations,  but  this  same 
adherence  to  what  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  capable  of  proof. 
Similar  hints  for  conducting  us  back  to  the  true  path  are  also 
afforded  by  the  history  of  the  text,  in  its  present  new 
arrangement,  which  harmonizes  with  the  results  of  Gcsenius's 
investigations  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  language  and 
character. 

In  the  inquiries  on  the  separate  books,  I  have  often  opposed 
the  theory  —  which  has  been  carried  too  far  —  that  they  are 
composed  of  separate  portions.  This  is  the  case  with  the  book 
of  Daniel  and  the  book  of  Wisdom.*  I  am  indebted  to  the  hints 
of  my  friend  Gesenius  for  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to 
abandon  Bertholdt's  view  of  the  former ;  and,  in  offering  the 


*  [Here  the  author  refers  to  his  introduction  to  the  Apocrypha,  not  translated 
in  the  present  work.] 
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theory  tliat  the  book  of  Wisdoin  is  composed  of  successive 
fragments,  I  have  gratefully  availed  myself  of  a  public 
lecture  of  my  friend  Lucke,  delivered  here  in  Berlin.  With 
ihese  euceptione,  my  readers  may  expect  to  find  my  viewa  of 
Eome  books  of  the  Old  Teslament  —  which  have  long  been 
decried  —  sllU  unchanged  in  tiieir  essential  features.  And, 
since  here  they  arc  given  in  connection  with  my  views  of  the 
whole  Old  Testament,  it  will  at  least  be  conceded  that  liiey 
alTord  ?  connected  historical  picture,  which  is  consistent  with 
itself,  and  with  the  rest  of  history;  and  aiso  that  the  valuable 
results  of  Gesenius's  labors  in  the  criticism  of  language  coincide 
therewith  in  important  points. 

The  highest  point  to  which  the  historical  criticism  of  the 
Bible  aspirca,  and  to  which  it  should  at  least  clear  the  way, 
b  to  render  the  productions  of  bibhcal  hterature  intelligible  in 
their  liiiitorical  relations  and  peculiarities.  I  have  conscien- 
tiously endeavored  to  cflbct  this.  The  point  of  view  which  I 
have  taken  for  this  end  will  not  be  preferred  by  all.  Certainly 
it  will  surprise  some,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spurious 
productions,  I  consider  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  — 
which  have  hitherto  been  commonly  regarded  aa  disguised 
bistorical  descriptions  —  as  actual  presentiments  of  the  future, 
though  without  denying  their  limited  extent  in  history,  or 
without  attributing  to  their  authors  a  superhuman  degree  of 
infallibility.  It  is  certainly  one-sided  to  judge  these  old  seer8 
by  the  spirit  of  our  times,  and  to  deny  that  they  made  even 
the  attempt  to  foretell.  It  is  self-evident  that  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  criticism  and  exposition  of  the  prophets, 
which  supposition  is  followed. 

Since  all  literature  must  be  conceived  of  as  a  whole,  and 
taken  in  connection  with  other  history,  I  have  therefore  en- 
deavored to  classify  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  according 
to  the  views  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  observe  the  relation  to 
their  manner  of  life  at  different  periods  of  history,  and,  to 
that  effect,  have  considered  each  book  in  reference  to  the 
place  it  bears  in  the  canon.  On  the  supposition  that  there  is 
the   closest  connection  between  form  and  substance,  I  have 
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attempted  to  designate  accurately  the  rhythmical  peculiarities 
of  each  book,  and  to  connect  them  with  the  other  peculiarities : 
I  have  also  been  attentive  to  their  aesthetic  value.  I  trust 
scholars  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  not  overlook  these 
and  other  attempts,  and  will  examine  them  with  candor. 

Since  I  have  often  contradicted  my  predecessors,  and 
without  any  circumlocution,  so  it  is  but  candid  here  to  declare 
that  I  am  grateful  to  them,  notwithstanding  the  contradiction, 
for  the  service  they  have  rendered  me.  This  is  true 
especially  of  Bertholdt,  whose  opinions  I  often  reject,  but 
whose  diligence  in  collecting  has  always  afforded  me  a  strong 
support,  and  whose  critical  sagacity,  even  when  it  has  not 
conducted  him  to  the  truth,  has  yet  excited  and  directed  me. 
I  have  throughout  referred  to  his  manual,  and  those  who 
possess  it  may  profitably  compare  the  passages  where  I 
contradict  and  correct  him.  That  I  am  sensible  of  the  merits 
of  Eichhom,  no  one  will  doubt,  who  knows  how  much  the 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  rests  on  his  previous  labors. 
But  I  am  not  blind  to  his  faults ;  I  even  reprove  them.  May 
his  admirers  forgive  me.  The  friends  of  truth  will  justify  the 
freedom  I  have  taken. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
Bs&Lur,  at  the  end  of  June,  1817. 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  translation  of  De  Wette's  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  now  offered  to  the  public,  was  undertaken  several 
years  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  an  eminent  theologian,  of  the 
Orthodox  denomination,  who  thought  the  work  would  be 
valuable  to  the  American  public;  though  he  by  no  means 
coincided  with  the  author  in  all  his  opinions  respecting  the 
Scriptures.  Dr.  De  Wette  stands  at  the  head  of  the  liberal 
school  of  German  critics.  He  is  already  known  to  a  portion 
of  American  readers,  by  translations  of  two  of  his  minor  and 
less  important  works.' 

The  work  here  translated  is  his  most  laborious  and  most 
valuable  production.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1817, 
and  tlie  fifth,  which  has  been  followed  in  this  translation,  in 
1S40.^  It  imbodies  the  results  of  the  critical  labors  of  the 
whole  world  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  exhibits,  in  a  brief  space, 
the  opinions  of  the  great  critics  of  past  and  present  times. 
Sesidcs  this,  it  refers  to  all  the  most  valuable  literature,  ancient 
and  modern,  respecting  the  Old  Testament.     In  his  successive 


•  Theodore,  or  the  Skeptic's  Conversion,  translated  by  J.  F.  Clarke^  (2  volf. 
12ino.,  Boston,  1^41 ;)  Human  Life,  or  Practical  Ethics,  translated  by  Samuel 
Osgood^  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1842 ;)  published  in  Ripleifs  Specimens  of  Foreign 
Standard  Literature.  For  a  brief  account  of  the  author  and  his  works,  see 
EncTcIopvdia  Americana;  Krug's  Encyclopad.  und  Philosophisch.  Lexicon, 
article  Dt  Wette. 

^  Lehrbuch  dcr  historisch-kritischen  Einleitung  in  die  kanonischen  und 
tpocrrphischen  Bocher  des  Altcn  Testamentes,  von  Wilhelm  Martin  Leberecht 
de  IVette^  der  Theologie  Doctor  und  ordentlichem  Professor  an  der  Universitat 
zu  Basel ;  fonAe,  verbesserte  und  vennehrte  Ausgabe ;  Berlin,  bei  G.  Reimer, 
ld40,  p.  zviii.  and  444. 
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editions,  the  author  has  been  aided  by  the  friendly  or  hostile 
works  of  his  contemporaries  —  the  great  critical  scholars  of 
Germany.  As  they  contemplate  the  Bible  from  different  points 
of  view,  and  bring  tlie  conflicting  prejudices  of  their  several 
schools  to  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  it  is  plain  they 
must  arrive  at  difierent  results.  But  one  corrects  the  other ; 
for,  when  many  are  running  to  and  fro,  knowledge  will  be 
increased.  The  successive  editions  of  this  Introduction  show 
that  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  results  of  others 
continually,  abandoning  opinions  as  soon  as  their  erroneous 
character  was  pointed  out.  He  says  himself,  in  the  preface  to 
the  fifth  edition,  "  In  the  seven  years  that  have  passed,  since 
the  publication  of  the  fourth  edition,  so  much  has  been  written 
on  the  criticism  and  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  I 
have  found  enough  to  do  in  comparing,  using,  or  refuting  it. 
The  results  of  this  work,  and  of  my  own  corrections,  appear 

in  various  portions  of  this  book I  have  often  found  myself 

constrained  to  alter  my  opinion.  I  have  been  aided  by  the 
investigations  of  my  highly-esteemed  friend  and  colleague, 
Stahelin,  in  tracing  the  document  ^  Elohim '  through  all  the 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  conviction  at  which  I  have 
arrived  —  that  the  *  Jehovistic '  portions  of  those  books,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  never  had  an  independent  existence  —  has 
induced  me,  with  Bleek,  Tuch,  and  others,  to  place  the  date  of 
the  Pentateuch  earlier  than  I  had  done  before.  It  seems  to 
me  now  that  the  critical  investigation  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
brought  much  nearer  to  its  proper  conclusion.  With  the  help 
of  Stahelin,  I  have  also  traced  the  document  '  Elohim '  in 
the  book  of  Joshua,  and  by  this  means  a  new  light  is  shed 
upon  that  book.  We  may  hope  for  still  further  explanations, 
from  the  analytical  researches  of  the  same  critic  in  the  books 
of  Judges  and  Samuel.  The  works  of  Keil  and  Movers,  in 
defence  of  the  Chronicles,  have  not  led  me  to  any  essential 
alteration  of  my  former  views ;  but,  as  I  had  no  other  oppor- 
tunity, I  have  here  replied  to  their  objections  somewhat  more 
in  detail  dian  the  space  of  this  text-book  seemed  to  allow.  In 
what  relates  to  the  books  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  I  have,  in 
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opinions,  but  in  a  form  very  different  from  his  own.*  In 
translating,  I  have  aimed  more  to  give  the  sense  of  tlie  author 
than  to  render  his  language  word  for  word.  I  have  not 
hesitated,  therefore,  to  condense  or  to  expand  the  original,  as 
the  case  seemed  to  require.  I  have  removed  notes  into  the 
text,  or  placed  the  text  in  the  notes,  as  I  found  it  convenient  for 
my  purpose.  I  have  added  an  Appendix  to  the  first  volume, 
and  had  prepared  numerous  essays,  —  on  the  credibility  of  the 
Pentateuch,  on  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  on  several  separate  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  —  which  are  excluded  for  want  of 
space.  In  quotations  from  the  Bible,  I  have  generally  followed 
the  common  version;  but  in  the  Pentateuch,  (^  138 — 156,)  I 
have  used  the  Hebrew  words  "  Elohim "  and  "  Jehovah," 
instead  of  "  God "  and  "  the  Lord."  In  the  Prophets  and 
Psalms,  I  have  often  followed  the  beautiful  version  of  Dr. 
Noyes.  Sometimes  I  have  attempted  a  new  translation  of  a 
passage. 

I  have  translated  the  chapter  relating  to  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  (^  18 — 29,)  though  it  may  seem  out  of  place 
in  an  Introduction  to  the  Old.  The  author's  entire  work  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  relating  to  the  Old  Testament 
—  and  Apocrypha,  which  I  have  not  translated,  —  the  second, 
to  the  New  Testament ;  and  therefore  the  inquiry  on  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  appropriate.  I  intend,  at 
some  future  day,  to  prepare  an  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  on  a  similar  plan,  and  this  chapter  will  serve  to 
connect  the  two. 

It  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that,  in  a  work  so  large  and  so  diffi- 
cult, I  have  made  mistakes.  I  leave  them  for  the  critic's  saga- 
city to  discover,  and  for  his  kindness  to  excuse ;  hoping  that  he 
will  remember  how  often  the  spirit  is  willing,  while  the  flesh 
is  weak ;  an(jp  while  he  exposes  my  errors,^  will  do  it  in  candor, 


*  I  hesitated,  for  some  time,  whether  to  call  the  work  a  Translation  of  De 
Wttte'a  Introduction^  or  on  Introduction  on  the  Basis  of  De  Wctte ;  but,  as  the 
former  is  the  more  modest,  and  as  I  have  endeavored  to  translate  the  whole  of 
his  work  faithfully,  I  hare  preferred  this  title. 
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§1. 

OBJECT  OF  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BIBLE. 

Under  the  name  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  Introduce 
tio  sive  Isagoge  in  Scripturam  Sacranij   or  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament,  it  has 
been  found  advantageous,  for  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
to  collect  into  a  whole  certain  preliminary  information, 
which  is  necessary,  both  in  lx)oks  and  academic  lectures, 
to  the  right  view  and  treatment  of  the  Bible.     This  is 
indeed  destitute  of  a  true  scientific  principle,  and  of  a 
necessary  connection  between  its  parts ;  but  yet,  by  re- 
ferring it  to  its  several  departments,  namely,  the  history, 
the  historical  circumstances ,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
scriptural  books,  both  of  the  whole  collection  and  of  its 
separate  parts,  it  is  pretty  accurately  distinguished  from 
the  other  studies  which  belonjj  to  an  examination  of  the 
Bible,  such  as  biblical  histonj,  (that  is,  a  church  his- 
tory of   the  Old  and  New  Testament,)    from  biblical 
arcfuBologijj   with   biblical  geography    and    chronology, 
(which  may  be  called  exegetic  assistarit  sciences,)  and 
froQi  biblical  hermeneutics,  —  though  these  were  former- 
ly confounded  with  it.     It  serves  as  a  special  introduc- 
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tion  to  these  studies,  and  to  exegesis  itself,  and  there- 
fore it  is  rather  to  be  classed  with  the  latter  than  with 
the  former/ 

ITS  CONTENTS. 

When  the  question  is  asked.  What  is  the  Bible,  and 
how  has  it  become  what  it  is  ?  inquiries  arise  on  the 
following  subjects,  which  make  up  the  contents  of  an 
introduction  to  the  Bible: 

1.  On  the  origin  of  the  collection  indicated  by  the 
name  Bible,  or,  on  the  canon. 

2.  On  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible. 

3.  On  the  versions  of  the  Bible. 

4.  On  the  state  of  the  text,  its  history  and  restoration. 
In  these  inquiries,  all  the  books  are  included  under  the 

title  general  introduction^  because  but  little  regard  is 
paid  to  the  difference  between  particular  books.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  inquiries  as  to  the  names,  authors,  age, 
and  peculiarities  of  the  single  books,  belong  to  particular 
introduction. 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

Since,  in  a  Protestant  and  historical  view,  the  Bible 
consists  of  three  essentially  different  collections,  (^  8, 9,) 
introduction  to  the  Bible  is,  likewise,  threefold,  and 
to  be  treated  as  such,  namelv : 

'  [H&vcmik^  in  his  Handbuch  der  historisch-kritischen  Einleitung  in  d.  A. 
T^  (Eriangen,  1836,)  §  3,  affirms,  in  opposition  to  Dt  Wette,  tliat  biblical  in- 
troduction really  possesses  a  acierUific  principle^  to  wit,  <*  It  must  find  the 
scientific  principle  and  the  development  thereof  in  itself,^  meaning,  I  snp- 
pose,  only  that  the  introduction  must  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
Bcriptural  hooks,  and  the  spirit  ofaniiqvity,]    See  Hagenbachf  Encyclopiidie^ 
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I.  Introduction   to  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

II.  Introduction  to  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

III.  Introduction  to  the  canonical  books  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  division  into  general  and  particular  introduction 
is  to  be  repeated  in  each  of  these  departments.  How- 
ever, the  apocryphal  books  do  not,  like  the  others,  con- 
stitute an  independent  collection  by  themselves,  but 
are  rather  an  appendix  to  the  canonical  books.  It  seems 
convenient  and  proper  to  exempt  the  inquiry  on  the 
Bible,  as  a  whole,  and  on  its  origin,  from  this  division, 
and  to  treat  all  its  parts  in  common. 

ITS  SCIENTIFIC  CHARACTER. 

Since  the  object  of  an  introduction  to  the  Bible  is  the 
history  of  the  Bible,  its  scientific  character  is  historico- 
critical ;  that  is,  the  Bible  is  to  be  considered  as  an  his- 
torical phenomenon,  in  a  series  with  other  such  phe- 
nomena, and  entirely  subject  to  the   laws  of  historical 
inquiry.*     The  consideration  of  it  in  a  religious  view  — 
that  is,  according  to  the  dogma  of  inspiration  and  revela- 
tion—  falls  within  the  department  of  introduction  only 
so  far  as  this  dogma  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  Bible.     This  dogma  itself,  therefore,  is 
likewise  to  be  treated  historically.     However,  the  intro- 
ductory treatment  of  the  history  of  the  canon  must  turn 

"  See  Augiatl,  Histor.-dogmat.  Einleit  in  d.  h.  S.,  (1832,)  ch,  2,  who 
ihowB  that  the  historical  and  critical  is  compatible  with  the  ideal  and  dog- 
matic  view,  though  not  when  the  latter  is  taken  according  to  the  tradi- 
tiooarj  prejudice  of  the  church. 
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out  differently  from  the  dogmatic  history  of  the  same, 
because  the  critical  principle  preponderates  in  the  former. 
[Havernik,  and  most  of  the  English  and  American 
theologians  with  him,  object  to  this  method,  and  insist 
that  the  books  of  the  Bible  should  be  examined  from 
a  religious  point  of  view,  declaring  that  dogmatic  theol- 
ogy is  the  touchstone,  wherewith  we  are  to  decide 
between  the  true  and  the  false,  the  genuine  and  the 
spurious.  He,  therefore,  examines  the  Bible  not  simply 
as  an  historical  production,  but  as  the  highest  standard 
of  human  faith  and  life.  Thus  he  considers  these  books 
as  a  peculiar  phenomenon,  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
same  canons  of  criticism  which  apply  to  all  other  works. 
But  the  method  which  he  and  they  propose  strikes  a 
death-blow  at  all  criticism,  and  commits  the  Bible  to  a 
blind  and  indiscriminating  belief.] 


^5. 


ITS   UTILITY. 

Its  use  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  serves  as  in- 
troductory to  the  exposition  of  the  Bible;  that  is,  it 
shows  the  proper  stand-point  of  exposition,  and  fur- 
nishes the  historical  materials  which  are  necessary  to 
the  explanation  of  the  Bible.  To  treat  it,  then,  as  a  pe- 
culiar theological  exercise,  has  not  only  an  external  ad- 
vantage in  a  literary  and  academic  respect,  but  also  an 
internal  advantage  for  the  science  itself;  because,  on 
the  one  hand,  these  separate  materials  are  closely  con- 
nected, and  mutually  explain  and  support  one  another ; 
and  again,  on  the  other,  because  the  principles  of  in- 
quiry are  the  same  throughout,  and  are  the  more  firmly 
established  by  their  connected  application  to  the  whole 
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Bible  and  to  its  separate  parts.  If  the  introduction  is 
treated  in  the  genuine  scientific  spirit  of  criticism,  it  has> 
then,  the  further  advantage  of  awakening*  the  spirit  of 
historical  investigation  in  theology. 

rrS  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

Biblical  introduction,  in  its  present  extent  and  charac- 
ter, is  the  product  of  modern  critical  Protestant  theology, 
to  which,  however,  an  enlightened  Catholic  gave  the 
first  impulse.  The  several  earlier  works,  both  in  regard 
to  their  extent  and  scientific  spirit,  answer  but  imperfect- 
ly the  demands  now  made  upon  the  science.* 

*  [*Ktejnng  awake"  (Wach  zu  erhalten)  is  the  author's  literal  meaning; 
but  it  would  scarcely  apply  in  America,  where  this  spirit  is  only  known  to 
be  feared.] 

*  The  following  books  do  not  properly  belong  here : — AugustinuSy  De  Doc- 
trina  Christ  lib.  iv.  vol.  iv.  of  the  Benedictine  ed.     CasstodoruSj  De  InstituL 
dirin.  Script  in  Garefs  ed.  of  his  works ;  Rotom.  1679,  2  vols.  fol.    Adrianij 
hz^ge  sacr.  Literarum,  Op.  Dav.  Hoeschdii ;  Aug.  Vind.  1602,  4to. ;  also 
published  in  the  Critici  Sacri,  ed.  Frankfort,  vol.  vii.    We  must  rather  place 
here  Junilius,  De  Partibus  Legis  div.  1.  ii.  in  GaUandi  Biblioth.  Patr,  xiL  p.  77, 
iqq.,  ed.  Bas.  1546 ;  published  by  itself,  Par.  1556 ;  Frcf.  1603,  8vo.     The 
first  Introduction  to  the  Bible  is,  Biblioth.  sac.  a  Sixto  Setiensi  ex  preecipuis 
cith.  Ecclesiie  Auctoribus  collecta ;  Venet  1566,  2  vols.  foL  Ed.  F.  Hay. 
L  R 1501,  4ta ;  Neap.  1742.    Mich.  Waliheri  Officina  bibL,  in  qua  perspicue 
ridere  licet,  que  scitu  cognituque  maxime  sunt  nccessaria  de  sac.  Scriptura 
in  gen.  et  spec,  de  libris^  eius  canon.,  apocryph.,  deperditis,  spuriis ;  Lips. 
1636,  4ta;  improved  ed.',  Viteb.  1668,  4to.     J.  H.  Hottingtri  Thesaurus 
philologicus,  sive  Clavis  Scriptune  sac. ;  Tigur.  1649 ;  ed.  3,  1696,  4to.    /. 
Leusdeni  Philologus  Ebrffius  ;  Ultraj.  1656 ;  ed.  5, 1696,  4to.    Ej.  Philologus 
Ebico-mixtus  ;  ib.  1663 ;  ed.  4,  Bas.  1739,  4to.   Briani  fFaUoni  Angli  Appa- 
ratus bibL,  ed.  Heidegger;  Tigur.  1673,  foL  (in  London  Polyglot  1657.) 
Br.  Wcdtoni  in  Biblia  Polyglotta  prolegomena,  praef.  est  J.  A.  Dathe  ;  Lips. 
17r7, 8VO.,  [ed.  London,  1827,  ed.  Wrangharru,  2  vols.  8vo.]     J.  H  Heideggeri 
Enchiridion  bibL  legojuytjuoyixov ;  Tigur.  1681 ;  ed.  Jen.  1723,8vo.  Scdom,  v<m 
Tilj  Opus  analyt  comprehendens  Introduct  in  sac.  Scripturam  ad  Heideg' 
gtri  Enchirid.  bibL  concinnatam ;  Traj.  1720,  2  vols.  4to. ;  Bas.  1722.    Aug, 
Pfe^fkri  Critica  sac. ;  Dresd.  1680 ;  em.  et  auct  a  /.  M.  Migelio,  Altd.  1751, 8vo. 
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Richard  Simon  first  conceived  the  idea  of  an  historico- 
critical  introduction  to  the  Bible.  This  he  also  divided 
into  an  introduction  to  the  Old  and  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment.* 

These  studies  then  began  to  be  cultivated  in  Ger- 
many, in  part,  with  great  diligence,  although  they  had 
still  to  contend  with  the  spirit  of  illiberal  adherence  to 
traditional  dogmas.*  Finally,  under  the  hands  of  J.  G. 
Eichhorn*  and  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,''  with  the  coopera- 

•  Histoire  crit.  da  Vieux  Test  par  le  P^re  jR.  Sinumj  Prttre  de  la  Con- 
greg.  de  POratoire ;  Far.  1678,  4to. ;  Rott  1685,  4to.  Historia  crit  Vet 
Test  Authore  22.  Simone.  £  Gallico  in  Lat  versa  a  J^aiaLi  JUh,  de  Vtni^ 
juxta  Exemplar  impressum  Parisiis ;  Amst  1681,  4to.  Comp.  Sentimens  dc 
qiielques  Theologiens  d'Hollande  sur  I'Hist  crit  du  V.  T. ;  Amst  1685, 
12ma  Histoire  crit  du  Texte  du  N.  T.,  oh  Ton  ^tablit  la  V^ritfe  des  Actes 
BUT  lesquels  la  Relig.  chr6t  est  fondle ;  Rott  1689, 4to.  Hist  crit  des  Ver- 
sions du  N.  T. ;  Rott  1690,  4to.  Nouv.  Observations  sur  le  Texte  et  lea 
Verss.  du  N.  T. ;  Par.  1659,  4to.  Histoire  crit  des  principaux  Commenta- 
teurs  du  N.  T. ;  Rott  1693,  4to.  Rich,  Simons  krit  Hist  des  Textes  d. 
N.  T.  Aus  d.  PVanzoz  libers,  v.  Cramer  u,  m.  Anmerkk.  begleitet  v.  iSmi- 
kr;  Halle,  1776.  R.  S.  krit  Hist  der  Uebers.  d.  N.  T.  Aus  d.  Franz, 
iibers.  v.  Cramer,  m.  Anmerkk.  v.  Sender ;  Halle,  1777-80,  2  vols.  Both 
works  are  united,  with  the  title  Rich,  Simons  krit  Schr.  iiber  das  N.  T. 
3  Bde.  Comp.  K  Maji  Examen  Hist  crit  N.  T.  a  U.  Simone  vulgat© ; 
Giss.  1694 ;  4  ed.  n.  auct,  Frcf.  ad  M.  1699, 1708,  4to.  For  the  history  and 
literature  of  this  work,  see  E.  F.  K  RosenmuUer,  Handbuch  f.  d.  Litteratur  d. 
bibl.  Kritik  u.  Exeg.  1,  p.  115,  sq.  p.  157,  sq. 

•  [I  have  paraphrased  the  author's  language,  —  "Geist  der  Unkritik" 
spirit  o/uncnticism,  —  but  I  think  the  sense  is  preserved.] 

J.  G.  Carpzovii  Introductio  ad  Libros  can.  V.  T. ;  Lips.  1721 ;  ed.  3, 1741, 
4to.  Ej.  Critica  sac.  V.  T. ;  ib.  1728, 4ta  Introduct  ad  Lectionem  N.  T.  in 
qua  que  ad  rem  crit,  Historiain,  Chronolog.,  Geograph.,  varias  Antiquitt, 
tarn  sacr.  quam  profan.,  pertinent,  exponuntur.  Auctore  /.  G.  Priiio ;  Lips. 
1704, 12mo.  Uberius  digessit,  auxit  novasque  dissertt  adjecit  C.  G,  Hoffinann ; 
ib.  1737,8vo. ;  ed.  nov.  em.  1764.  J,  W,  RumptBl,  Commentatio  crit  ad  Librr. 
N.  T.  in  genere,  cum  pnpf.  /.  G.  Carpzovii ;  Lips.  1730,  4to. ;  ed.  2, 1757. 

•  EinL  in  d.  A.  T.  3  Thle. ;  Lpz.  1780-83 ;  3  A.  1803;  4  A.  1823,  24. 
EinL  in  d.  apokryph.  Schr.  d.  A.  T. ;  Lpz.  1795. 

'  Einleit,  in  d.  gottl.  Schr.  d.  n.  Bundes ;  Gott  1750 ;  4  s.  verm.  u. 
geSnd.  A.  1788, 4to.,  2  Bde.  EinL  in  die  gottL  Schr.  d.  A.  B.  1  Th. ;  Hamb. 
1787,  4ta 
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tion  of  Semler,*  they  attained  the  form  in  which  they 
have  been  embraced  by  the  moderns,  and  in  part  further 
developed.*     A  reaction  took  place  on  the  side  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  conservative  criticism  of  J.  Jahn* 
and  J.  L.  Hug.''    But  Bertholdt*  followed  in  the  path 
which  had  been  broken  by  Eichhorn  and  others.     He 
reunited  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  treated  it  as  a  whole  in 
his  Introduction.-^    The  love  of  hypothesis,  which  pre- 
vails to  excess  in  his  book,  is  opposed  to  the  more  valua- 
ble negative  criticism.     K.  A.  Credner'  has  attempted 
to  satisfy  the  want  of  positive  results  in  regard  to  the 

*  Apparatus  ad  liberalem  Vet  Test  Interpretationem ;  Hal.  1773.  Appar. 
ad  liberal  N.  T.  Interpretat ;  HaL  1767.  Abhandl.  von  freier  Untersuch. 
des  KanoD.  4  Thle. ;  Halle,  1771-75.  Vorbereit  zur  theolog.  Hermeneutik. 
St  I^  1760-09. 

*  /.  /v.  Gate,  Entwurf  z.  Einl.  ins  A.  T. ;  HaJle,  1787.  /.  Babor,  allg.  EinL 
in  die  Schr.  d.  A.  T. ;  Wien,  1794.  G.  L.  Bauer,  Entwurf  e.  histor.-krit  Einl. 
in  i  Schr.  d.  A.  T. ;  N  umb.  u.  Altd.  1794 ;  3  verb.  A.  1806.  Ej.  Crit  sac.  V.  T. ; 
LipiL  1795.  /.  Chr.  W,  ^ugiisH,  Grundriss  e.  hist-krit  Einl.  ins  A.  T. ; 
Lpz.  1806 ;  2  A.  1827.  H,  IC  Jl.  Hunlein,  Handb.  d.  Einl.  in  d.  Schr.  d. 
N.  T.  2  Thle. ;  Erl.  1794-1802 ;  2  verb.  A.  1802-1809,  3  Thle.  His  Lehrb. 
d.  EinL  etc. ;  Erl.  1802.  G.  R  Griesingtr,  Einl.  in  d.  Schr.  d.  N.  B. ;  Stuttg. 
1799.  /  JE.  Chr,  Schmidt,  hist-krit  Einl.  ins  N.  T. ;  Giess.  1804,  5,  2  Thle. 
/  C.  EicA^m,  Einl.  in  d.N.T.;  Lpz.  1  ThL  1804 ;  2  A.  1820;  2  u.  3  ThL 
l-iilO-U,  4to. ;  5  Thl.  1827. 

'  EinL  in  d.  gottl.  BUcher  d.  A.  B. ;  Wien,  1793 ;  2  g.  umgearb.  A. ; 
Wien,  1802,  3,  2  Thle.  in  3  Bden.  Introduct  in  Libros  sac.  Vet  Feed,  in 
Compendium  red, ;  ib.  1805 ;  ed.  2,  1815.  Ackermann,  Introd.  in  Librr.  V. 
FcwL ;  ib.  182a 

^  EinL  in  d.  BUcher  d.  N.  T. ;  1  Hft,  Bas.  1797.  Einl.  in  die  Schr.  d. 
N.  T. ;  Tiib.  1808,  2  Thle. ;  2  A.  1821 ;  3  A.  1826 ;  [translated  by  G.  Wait, 
Lond.  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  also  by  D.  Fosdick,  Andover,  1836,  1  vol.  8va, 
with  notes  by  Pro£  Stuart]  Feilmoser,  EinL  in  d.  BB.  d.  N.  B. ;  Tub.  1830, 
•2  Anfl, 

'  Histor.-krit  Einleit  in  sSmt  Kanon  und  Apoc.  Schriften  d.  A.  und  N.  T. ; 
Eriangren,  1812-19,  6  parts. 

^  [That  is,  Bertholdt  did  not  treat  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Bible, 
mentioned  in  §  3,  independently,  but  proceeded  as  if  those  divisions  did  not 

€IlSt] 

'  Einleitung  in  d.  N.  T. ;  1  Thl.  1,  2  Abth.  183a  Beitrage  zur  Einleit 
inibibL  schriften,  1  B.  1832;  2, 1838. 
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New  Testament,  while  H.  A.  Ch.  HSvernik*  has  sought 
to  reestablish  the  old  prescriptive  opinions  respecting 
the  Old  Testament. 

•  Handbuch  der  hisL-krit  Einleitang  in  d.  A.  T. ;  1  ThL  1  Abtb.  1836;  2 
Abth.  1837 ;  2  Thl.  1  Abtb.  1839.  Hengstenharg  preceded  him,  in  this 
direction,  by  his  Beitriige,  1  ThL  1831 ;  2  Thl.  1836 ;  3  Thl.  1839.  Pa- 
rtauy  Institut  interpret  V.  T.,  (Traj.,  1822,]  contains  much  that  pertains  to 
the  department  of  introduction  to  the  Bible.  CdUrietj  Introduction  k  la 
Lecture  des  Livres  saints,  1  voL  Anc.  Test ;  Geneva,  1832.  Home,  Intro- 
duction to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Holy  Scripture ;  2  vols.  Lond.  1821,  sec- 
ond edition.  [Mr.  Homers  work  has  reached  several  editions  in  America.  We 
have  used  that  of  1825,  4  vols.  8vo.,  and  sometimes  that  of  1836, 2  vols.  8va 
Hdvemik,  1.  c,  very  properly  calls  it  an  unimportant  book.  It  is,  however, 
a  tolerable  compilation  of  much  that  has  been  written  in  Latin  and  English 
on  one  side  of  the  subject  It  has  little  merit,  except  as  a  guide  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subject  It  takes  the  stand-point  of  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  letter.  The  work  of  CelUrier  is  still  less  valuable.]  See  other  less  im- 
portant works  in  RosenmuUer^a  Handbuch,  voL  L  p.  96,  sqq.  Bertholdt,  L  c. 
▼oL  L  p.  29,  sqq.  These,  as  well  as  other  single  contributions  to  introduc- 
tion to  the  Bible,  will  be  referred  to  in  their  proper  place. 


PART  I. 


OF   THE    BIBLE-COLLECTION    IN    GENERAL. 


BOOK   I. 


NAME,  CONSTITUENT    PORTIONS,   ORDER,   AND 

DIVISION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


§7. 

NAMES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

[A  considerable  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Jews  —  much  as  they  differ  in 
respect  to  their  authors,  subjects,  and  the  dates  of  their 
composition  —  were  spoken  of  as  a  whole ;    but  they 
were  not  mentioned  under  one  definite,  general  title  be- 
fore the  first  century  after  Christ.     Before  this  time,  the 
writers  yet  remaining  fluctuate  between  the  most  gen- 
eral terms  —  "The  Book,''  "The  Scriptures,"   in  its 
loftiest  sense,  or  the    "Holy  Scriptures."     Sometimes 
they  indicate  the  whole  collection  by  the  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed,  that  is,  by  the  "  Law,  Prophets,  and 
Psalms :  "  sometimes  they  speak  of  credible  books  writ- 
ten by  the  prophets,  sometimes  of  sacred  writings  pre- 
sented in  the  temple,  and  sometimes  of  a  sacred  library. 
Afterwards,  following  the   example  of  Paul,  as  some 
suppose,  these  writings  were   named   the   "old  cove- 
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nant,"  in  opposition  to  the  new,  which  Christ  had  estab- 
lished.-] 

1.  General  names :  —  the  Bible,  to:  BiftUa,  so.  d-eXa  ;* 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  Scriptures,  itQa  yQa9i^,  d-ela 
y{>ct(f)rij  ayia  /(^ay?),  Bibliotheca  Sancta/ 

2.  Names  of  the  first  part :  —  -tj^,  Chaldee  »?f;3,  ninsn, 
n  y?«9^]»  (2  Pet.  i.  20 ;)  al  yqacpal^  (Matt.  xxii.  29, 
Acts  xviii.  24 ;)  oipn  ^^nn^,  y^iaifoi  aymt,  (Rom.  i.  2 ;) 
f«Qd  YQafi^araj  (2  Tim.  iii.  15.)  ©"ipn  '^•nto,  tj'^'^?^,  rd 
fiifiUa^^  ^?'^^/  0  r6,uo5,  (John  xii.  34 ;)  6  vduogj  ol 
n{}0(fr(taL  nal  oi  ufaXuoi^  (Luke  xxiv.  44 ;)  6  v6[ioq  xal 
ol  nQocpffcaij  (Acts  xxviii.  23  ;)^  6  vi^aqg  xal  ol  nQotprjcai. 
xai  zd  alia  (ii(ilia^  (Prologue  to  Jesus  of  Sirach;) 
tj^^ib^i  nsja'^i^n  ^bd  rx^'srwicy  D'^'^ic^,  ("see  ^  10:)  J^'^Pan,  (comr 
pare  Neh.  viii.  8,  where  the  word  is  used  in  a  different 
sense ;)  07p?a  n^a,  f^^^'nP'?,  (ii(iUa  Ttjg  nalaiag  diaSrpirig^ 
Vetus  Testamentum  sive  Instrumentum.^  Compare  7)  na- 
ha  diadiyAtjy  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  with  pi(iloq  Ti]g  diadi]xr^g 
(1  Mac.  i.  67  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  2,  in  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion.) It  has  this  name  on  account  of  the  biblical  view 
of  the  religious  life  as  a  bond  (communion)  between 
God  and  man. 

3.  Names  of  the  second  part:  — Ano^Qvcpa^^  sc.  ^i^Xia^ 

•  See  Etchhom,  §  6, 

*  Chrysostomf  in  Suiceri  Thesaurus  eccl.  p.  696. 

'  Marticmayy  Prolog.  L  §  1,  in  divin.  Bibliotheca  HieronymL  bidoT. 
Ongg,  iv.  3. 

*  Chrysosiom,  in  Suicer.  p.  687. 

•  Sanhedr.  fol.  91,  coL  2. 

^  Josephus  de  Maccab.  §  18. 

'  TeriuUian  adv.  Marcion,  iv.  1.    ^ugusttn,  Detivitate  Dei,  xx.  4. 

^  Originally  an6xQV(pog  meant  stcret,  kiddenj  (ge^eifn,)  i.  e.,  in  part  mysU- 
rious,  (Epiphcmius,  Heres.  i.  3,  on  the  Apocalypse,)  and  in  part  ktpl  nerdy 
not  publidy  used,  (Origen,  £p.  ad  Africanum,  0pp.  L  p.  26.  See  be- 
low,   §  25.    EpiphaniuSj  Hieres.  xxx.   3,  who  derives  the  word  dind  rr^g 

ni^Ttjg J*A  Mk  iv  T(5  duzQijiy  dLferi&jjfrayf  sc.  libri  apocrjrphL  —  De 

Pond,  et  Mens.  0pp.  iL  p.  162.)     Hence  it  was  called  by  the  Jews  naa 
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Libri  apocryphi  Veteris  Testamenti,  is  commonly  used 
by  the  Protestants  who  follow  Jerome;  pi(iUa  avaYiyvioa- 
x6iuvaj  libri  ecclesiastici,  (^  26,  27,)  deuterocanonici, 
ih  28.) 

4.  Names  of  the  third  part:  —  r6  evayythov  xai  6 
iin6otoXoij  %b  evayythxov  xai  r6  aTtoarohxov  (^  21, 
23)  ri  xccAvi)  diad^KTjj  Novum  Testamentum  sive  In- 
stnimentum. 

^  8. 

CONSTITUENT  PORTIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  PART. 

The  Old  Testament  is  a  collection  of  books,  in  the  He- 
brew and  Chaldee  languages, — which  were  accounted 
inspired  and  holy  by  the  Jews,  and  the  ancient  Christian 
church,  containing  all  the  relics  of  the  Hebrew  Chaldee 
literature  up  to  a  certain  period/     The  Chaldee  passages 

{Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil.  p.  515;)  then  from  the  secret  writings  of  the  heretics, 
{Clement  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  L  p.  304,  B.  ed.  Sylburg.  Origen,  Prol.  ad  Cant 
0pp.  iiL  p.  36.  Comm.  in  Matt  p.  916.  See  §  25,  below,  note,)  it  was 
tilled  by  the  sjmonymous  term  yu^oj,  and  if>evd&nlYQitqo;,  in  oppo.^ition  to 
the  canonical  writings  of  tlie  Catliolics.  (Irenrewiy  i.  20.  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom  lib.  iiL  p.  437,  §  24.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cateches.  iv.  JthanasiuSy 
Ep.  fesL  in  §  26u  Augustin.  cont  Faust,  xxii.  79,  §  27.)  Jerome,  Ep.  7, 
id  Lctam,  says,  Apocrypha  sciat  non  eorum  esse,  quorum  titulis  prsenotan- 
tor.  Finally,  Jerome  calls  it  the  uncanonical  books  added  by  the  LXX.  See 
Giesder,  in  theoL  Stud.  u.  Krit  1830,  H.  2,  p.  142,  sqq. 

Conf.  Chr.  B,  Michaelis,  Diss.,  qua  Nomina,  Nnmerus,  Divisio  et  Ordo  Li- 
hfTomm  Vet  Test  sistuntur ;  Hal.  1743.  HoUinger,  Thes.  p.  88,  sqq.  p.  515. 
^dJbier,  Antiqq.  Ebr.  cap.  L  §  6.  Pritii  Introduct  ed.  Hoffmann,  cap.  i.  Jo- 
UonAy,  Disp.  de  genuina  et  propria  Significatione  t^;  d^aO-Zixt];  in  Scriptis 
X.  Ta  Frcf.  1733 ;  Opusc.  ed.  te  Water,  vol.  ii.  p.  393.  RoaenmuUer,  De  Vo- 
cabuli  J<a^ijxiy  in  Libris  N.  T.  vario  Usu ;  Erlangen,  1778, 4to.  Kuinol,  Ru- 
pot,  et  Vellhusen,  Com.  TheoL  vol.  iL  Stange,  TheoL  Symmikta,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

*  See  the  Hebrew  translation  of  the  Aramaic  passages  of  Daniel  in  Ken- 
tticott's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  in  the  Chaldaicorum  Daniel  is  et 
E«TB  Capitum  Interpretatio  Heb.  ed.  J.  L,  Schiiltz  ;  Hal.  1782, 8vo.  [Huetius 
iDem.  Evang.  Prop.  iv.  p.  472)  thinks  the  Hebrew  portion  of  Daniel  not 
feimiiie,  but  that  Daniel  wrote  the  whole  book  in  Chaldee ;  but  Bertholdt 
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are  Daniel  ii.  4 — vii.  Ezra  iv.  8 — vi.  1 8.    vii.  12 — ^26, 
and  Jeremiah  x.  11." 

The  apocryphal  books  are  the  product  of  the  later 
Jewish  literature,  in  part  translated  into  Greek,  and  in 
part  originally  written  in  that  language.  They  were 
recognized  as  sacred  neither  by  the  Jews  nor  by  the 
ancient  Christian  church. 


^9. 

CONSTITUENT  PORTIONS  OF  THE  THIRD  PART. 

The  New  Testament  contains  the  genuine  writings — 
which  are  accounted  inspired  and  sacred  —  of  the  first 
Christian  times,  composed  by  the  apostles  of  Christ,  and 
their  assistants  and  pupils,  relating  to  the  history  and 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion.* 

says  this  cannot  be  maintained.  Ubers,  d.  B.  Daniel,  L  50,  sqq.  Einleit, 
p.  136.] 

"  For  the  writings  which  are  lost,  see  §  12,  Hottingery  Thes.  PhiL  p. 
532.  fVolfy  Bibliotheca  Heb.  pt  ii.  sect  4,  p.  211,  sqq.  [See  Appendijc, 
article  A.] 

^  Touching  the  question  why  Christ  wrote  nothing,  see  /.  G.  Michadiif 
Exercitatt  Theol.  Philol. ;  Lug.  Bat  1757.  £xercitat  i.  de  eo  nnm  Christus 
Dominus  aliquid  scripserit,  &c.  See  Christ's  epistolary  carrespondence 
with  Abgarus,  prince  of  Edessa,  in  Eusebius^  H.  E.  i.  13.  The  anthenticity  of 
this  work  is  defended  by  Richard  MorUacuty  Origg.  Ecclcss.  voL  i.  p.  61— 63L 
Grabe,  Spicilegium  Patr.  vol.  i.  p.  1 — 12.  Cktve,  Hist  Litter.  L  2.  On  the  other 
hand,  see  Ah/.  Mexandtr^  H.  E.  sec.  i.  pt  i.  diss.  iii.  p.  266.  Lovu  EIL  Dur 
pifij  Nouv.  Bib.  des  Auteurs  Eccles.  L  1,  sq.  Jac  Bamage,  Hist  des  Joifi, 
L  7.  Thorn.  Ittigy  Heptas  Dissertt  L  cap.  1,  (§  14,)  p.  106.  Fabriciuay  Codex 
Apocryphus,  N.  T.  vol.  L  p.  320 ;  iii.  p.  516.  Sender,  De  Christi  ad  Abgar.  Ep»- 
tola ;  Hal.  1768, 4to.  Compare  ^Rchadisy  ubi  sup.  p.  14,  sqq.  [Eusebius  jno- 
fesses  to  have  taken  the  letters  from  the  archives  of  Edessa,  and  to  have 
translated  them  literally  from  the  Syriac  language,  "  opportunely,"  as  he 
hopes,  and  ^  not  without  profit''  p.  44,  sqq.  ed.  Boston,  1836.] 

On  the  other  apocryphal  writings  of  Christ,  see  AugusUn,  De  Consensu 
Evangelist  L  9.  Michadisy  L  c.  p.  25,  sqq.  FabricviUy  L  c.  vol.  L  p.  306.  J. 
Andr,  Schmid,  Diss,  de  Epistolis  CcbIo  et  Inferno  delatis ;  Hehnst  1709. 
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§  10. 
ORDER  AND  DIVISION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  division  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  (other  sacred)  Writings,  n-jin,  tj^^j^'^ij, 
and  ti'^ins,*  a  division  which  occurs  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, (^  7,)  is  as  old  as  the  collection  itself. 

Josephus  (cont.  Apion.  i.  8.  See  below,  ^15)  differs 
from  this,  and  gives  a  division  according  to  the  contents, 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  true  that  he  follows  the  manu- 
scripts, as  some  have  maintained.*  [This  division  into 
three  parts,  says  Eichhorn,  was  observed  in  the  copy 
used  by  the  Son  of  Sirach,  by  Philo,  and  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament ;  only  they  had  no  general  name 
for  the  third  part,  —  the  Hagiographa.  Therefore  these 
writers  must  sometimes  call  the  book  which  contained 

•  Kxmehif  Pnefl  in  Psalm.  Maimonides,  More  Neb.  iL  45,  p.  317.  Elias,  in 

Tisbi,  says  the  word  -fi5  means  "  tvritlen  by  the  Holy  Spirit"    Compare 

Aarband,  Pnef.  in  Proph.  prior,  fol.  2,  c.  1.    CarpzoVj  Int  L  p.  25,  and  Crit 

nc  p.  135.    ^^ugustij  Einleit,  (§  49,)  [tliinks  that  in  the  N.  T.  Genesis  is  taken 

for  the  first,  and  2d  Chronicles  for  the  last  book  of  the  O.  T.]     Bertholdt,  1.  c. 

»oL  L  p.  81,  and  Daniel,  vol.  i.  p.  89,  [thinks  the  term  D*^::^r:p  means  "  newly 

introduced  into  the  canon,"  and  supposes  this  part  was  added  after  the  rest 

VIS  completed.]    See  §  14.    The  Greeks  call  these  books  yoa<f>eiu  and  *^yt6- 

j^fo,    Epiphanius,  Haeres.  xxix.  7,  0pp.  i.  p.  122,  ed.  Petav,     De  Pond,  et 

IfeiHL  c  iv.  Opp.  iL  p.  162.    Suiceri^  Thesaurus  eccles.  sub  voce. 

*  Such  is  the  opinion  Storr  maintains  in  his  disputation  on  the  most  an- 
cient division  of  the  books  of  the  O.  T.  in  Paulus,  neu.  Rep.  ii.  p.  225.  On 
tiie  other  side,  see  Eichhorn,  §  8.  Storr,  likewise,  too  confidently,  connects 
tibe  following  passage  of  Philo  with  that  of  Josephus,  and  considers  it  deci- 
nve  of  the  qaestion :  "  Taking  nothing  with  tliem,  neither  drink,  nor  food, 
nor  any  of  those  things  necessary  to  the  wants  of  the  body,  but  only  laws, 
izkd  oracles  uttered  (deuTnux^ivTu)  by  the  prophets,  and  hymns,  and  the  other 
[imtings]  by  which  knowledge  and  piety  grow  up  together  and  become 
perfect"  Philo,  de  Vita  contempl.  p.  893,  ed.  Frankfort;  /ur/fT^*'  ft(nto^i';oy- 
ifc,  firi  Ttordy,  fi^  aiilov,  fir^diu  tw*'  dilhjy  ocra  TiQog  i^g  lov  (nbfiurog 
I^iag  ^yayxaia,  (iiUd  fdfiovs  xal  Idyux  dEania-i^ivia  didL  nqoq^rjjiby  xal 
il^^g  xal  rd  dlla  dfg  inwri/ififj  xal  eidai^eux  avvaiu^orrai  xal  TeleicvyTat, 
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the  psalms,  by  the  title  "  The  Psalms,"  as  it  is  done 
in  the  New  Testament ;  sometimes  they  designated  it 
as  the  "  writings  of  a  moral  character,"  as  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  Philo,  and  Josephus,  have  done.  The  first  trace 
of  the  name  Hagiographa  occurs  in  Epiphanius/ 

It  may  seem  that,  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Jews 
comprised  many  books  in  the  Hagiographa,  which  were 
formerly  reckoned  among  the  Prophets ;  for  Josephus 
places  but  four  books  in  the  Hagiographa,  and  enumer- 
ates thirteen  Prophets,  while  Jerome,  the  Talmud,  and 
the  modern  Jews,  count  eight  Prophets  and  nine  books 
in  the  Hagiographa.  But  without  doubt  this  division  of 
Josephus  is  a  classification  entirely  peculiar  to  himself. 
It  was  not  based  on  the  order  of  the  books  in  the  manu- 
scripts, but  on  the  custom  of  his  time,  which  ascribed  to 
the  prophets  all  the  books  that  were  not  written  by 
poets,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term.  But,  though  this 
division  was  generally  received  among  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  it  was  yet  inadequate,  as  the  Jews  them- 
selves were  aware  ;  for,  since  not  only  writers  who  had 
published  predictions  came  under  the  rubric  of  prophets, 
but  also  the  authors  of  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and 
the  Kings,  they  were  forced  to  distinguish  between 
prophets  of  the  first  and  second  class.* 

The  term  fi'^n^r.s  (writings)  was  subsequently  trans- 
lated yqaifiia  and  a;'t6y()aya,  (sacred  writings.) 

Abarbanel  dwells  long  in  explaining  this  subject,  and 
thinks  the  foundation  and  reason  of  the  distinction  made 
between  these  writings  and  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  arise  from  the  different  mode  and  measure 
of  divine  influence  by  which  they  were  composed.  The 
Jewish  teachers  assign   to  Moses  the  highest  degree^ 

*  FanariOf  p.  5a  »  See  EiMom^  §  & 
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for  God  spoke  face  to  face  with  him,  that  is,  without 
the  intervention  of  visions  and  dreams.     They  ascribe 
the  next  degree  to  the  prophets,  who,  either  sleeping  or 
waking,  without  the  aid  of  the  senses,  heard  a  voice 
speaking  to  them,  and  in  their  ecstasy  saw  prophetic 
visions.     The  lowest  degree  of  divine  influence,  which 
they  call  the  Holy  Spirit,  (sTpn  m^,)  they  concede  to 
those  God-inspired  men,  who,  with  their  senses  remain- 
ing in  perfect  action,  spoke  like  other  men.    Though  they 
did  not  rejoice  in  dreams   or  prophetic  visions,  they, 
nevertheless,  felt  the  divine  Spirit  resting  upon  them, 
exciting  and  suggesting  words  of  praise  and  penitence, 
or  thoughts  relating  to  divine  or  civil  affairs,  and  they 
spoke  or   wrote  them.      All  the   prophets  prophesied    ^ 
through  an  opaque,  but  Moses  through  a  transparent 
glass,  says  a  Jewish  writer."] 

The  Prophets  were  divided  into  the  early  ProphetSj 
(rnrii^  t5*»^^?,)  that  is,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings ;  and  the  later  Prophets,  (s'^^.^^? 
^"•"T^O  that  is,  the  Prophets  properly  so  called.  These 
latter  were  subdivided  into  the  major,  (a-^iin^,)  namely, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel ;  and  the  minor  Proplcets, 

(ftrov. 

Under  the  Writings  (D^s^ris)  were  included  the  "  five 
books,"  (rni?^  wn,)  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Ruth,  Lam- 
entations, and  Esther,  and  the  poetic  books,  (r"3»,) 
namely,  Job,  Proverbs,  and  the  Psalms,  to  which  the 
Christians  add  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes.*  Daniel  be- 
longs to  the  Hagiographa ;  only  the  Christians,  who  in 
this  adhere  to  the  division  of  the  Septuagint,  place  this 
book  among  the  Pjophets/ 

*  See  Carpzov,  L  c.  pt  L  p.  25,  and  crit.  s.  pt  i.  iv.  2. 

^  Epiphanius,  Pond,  et  Mens.  1.  c.     Gregor.  Nazianz.  Cann.  xxxiii. 

*  See  Slangej  in  KeU  and  Tzsckimtra,  Analekt  voL  L  p.  28,  sqq. 
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The  enumeration  of  the  books  is  various ;  that  of  Jo- 
sephus,  (^  15,  note,)  and  of  the  Christians,  (^  25,  note,) 
who  make  the  number  twenty-tivOj  is  based  upon  the 
Hebrew  alphabet ;  but  it  was  never  current  among  the 
Palestine  Jews,  and  scarcely  among  the  Greek  Jews. 
By  the  arrangement  of  the  Septuagint,  the  book  of  Ruth 
is  united  with  that  of  Judges,  and  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah  with  his  prophecies. 

The  number  twenty-seven  is  still  more  artificial. 
(^  26,  note,  and  Epiphanius  in  ^  27.)  The  Talmud  is 
not  exact  in  its  enumeration  of  twenty-four  books.  If 
we  are  to  count  the  five  books  of  Moses  separately,  the 
books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  the  tw^elve 
minor  Prophets,  and  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  we  shall 
have  thirty-nine  books.  After  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
the  others  were  thus  enumerated  in  Baba-Bathra;^ — 
Prophets,.  Joshua  and  Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings, 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  Isaiah  and  the  twelve,  (Proph- 
ets ;)  in  the  Hagiographa^uth,  Psalms  and  Job,  and 
Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles  and  Lamenta- 
tions, Daniel  and  the  books  of  Esther,  Ezra  and  Chroni- 
cles. 

In  regard  to  the  order  of  succession  among  the  single 
books,  the  Alexandrian  translators,  the  Fathers,  and  Lu- 
ther, differ  from  the  Jews.  Among  the  Jews  themselves, 
the  Talmudists  and  the  Masorites,  the  German  and  the 
Spanish  manuscripts,  differ  from  one  another.  The  Tal- 
mud places  Isaiah  after  Ezekiel  for  this  reason.  Since 
the  books  of  the  Kings  end  in  the  Desolation,  and  Jere- 
miah is  entirely  occupied  with  the  Desolation,  —  since 
Ezekiel  begins  in  the  Desolation,  and  Isaiah  is  totally  oc- 
cupied with  consolation,  —  for  this  reason  they  connected 

•  PoL  14,  c  2, 
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the  Desolation  with  the  Consolation,  and  the  Consola- 
tion with  the  Desolation/ 

From  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  xlv. — xlix.,  scarcely 
any  thing  can  be  derived  to  favor  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  biblical  books.  Something  is  rather  to  be 
gained  from  Luke  xxiv.  44,  and  Matt,  xxiii.  35 ;  whence 
it  appears  the  Psalms  held  the  first,  and  Chronicles  the 
last  place  in  the  Hagiographa.* 

[The  order,  says  Eichhom,  in  which  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament  follow  one  another,  seems  to  be  very 
old ;  for  Sirach  the  Elder  mentions  the  famous  men  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the'samo;  order ,  they  succeed  one 
aiK)ther  in  our  editions.  He  makes  one  book  of  the 
twelve  minor  Prophets,  and  places  it  after  Ezekiel.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  Testament,  in  the  manuscripts  used 
at  Christ's  time,  the  Psalms  began  the  series  of  the  Hag- 
iographa,  and  the  Chronicles  finished  the  entire  collec- 
tion ;  for  Jesus  (Luke  xxiv.  44)  calls  the  Hagiographa 
the  Psalms,  which  was  the  first  book  of  that  collection  ; 
and  when  he  wished  to  select  the  first  and  the  last  in- 
stances of  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood,  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  he  selects  the  case  of  Abel  from 
Genesis,  as  the  first  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
that  of  Zacharias  from  the  book  of  Chronicles,  as  the 
last  of  all.     (Matt,  xxiii.  35.)*] 

•  Elias  Leviicu,  Prapf.  iii.  ad  M asor.  Hammas,  p.  46,  of  Sender's  version^ 
Bujiorf,  Tib.  c.  11.  HolHnger,  Thes.  Phil.  p.  454.  Comp.  §  110.  See  Carp- 
:»r,  L  c.  pt  iiL  p.  88.  Eichhom,  vol.  i.  §  7,  p.  50,  4th  ed.,  and  Beriholdtj  voL 
i  p.  74,  note  5.  [The  latter  thinks  the  Talmudic  order  of  the  Prophets  above 
given  is  the  oldest] 

*  According  to  H&vemik,  (I.  c.  p.  78,)  Luke  called  the  whole  HagiographSr 
by  the  name  PsalmSy  not  because  the  Psalms  occupied  the  first  place  in  the 
coQection,  but  on  accoimt  of  the  poetical  character  of  several  parts  of  the 
H&giographa,  just  as  Pkilo  (De  Vita  cont  §  13)  and  Josephus  (cont  Ap. 
^  23)  call  it  the  Hymns. 

'  See  Eichhom,  §  7. 

VOL.    u  3 
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The  apocryphal  books  were  at  first  only  an  addition 
to  the  Alexandrian  version.  The  Protestants  were  the 
first  to  iiiegard  them  as  a  whole  by  themselves.  In  the 
Vatican  Codex  they  succeed  in  the  following  order  :  — 
The  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith  are  between  Nehemiah 
and  Esther  ;  the  Book  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  fol- 
low the  Song  of  Songs  ;  Baruch  and  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah  succeed  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah ;  and  the 
four  books  of  Maccabees  close  the  canon. 

In  the  Alexandrian  Codex,  Tobit,  Judith,  the  two 
books  of  Esdras,  and  the  four  books  of  Maccabees,  follow 
immediately  after  the  book  of  Esther ;  and  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  follow  after  the  Song  of 
Songs.     Luther's  arrangement  is  peculiar  to  himself. 


^  11. 

ORDER  AND  DIVISION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  collected  arose  the  division  into  the 
Gospels  (tb  evayythov)  and  the  Epistles,  (6  aTzdaro- 
/.o?,)  to  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse were  added.  By  this  means  the  books  which 
would  be  properly  divided  into  historical^  epistolary  and 
didactic,  and  prophetic  books,  are  united  together.  The 
apostolic  Epistles  were  subsequently  divided  into  the 
Pauline  and  the  Catholic ;  whilst  earlier,  the  First  Epis- 
tle of  Peter  and  the  First  of  John  were  united  in  the 
same  collection  with  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 

With  respect  to  their  acknowledgment  by  the  church, 
they  are  divided  into  bfw'koyoi)(uva  (the  acknowledged) 
and  awi.Xey6fievaj  (the  contested.)     See  ^  24. 
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In  reference  to  their  authors,  they  are  divided  into  the 
writings  of  the  apostles^  and  of  their  assistants.  The 
arrangement  of  particular  books  is  various  in  various 
manuscripts;*  but  the  present  order  is  established  by 
ancient  witnesses.* 

*  See  MardtnCa  arrangement  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  in  Epiphanius^ 
Hcres.  xliL  9,  Opp.  L  p.  310.     Schmidt,  Einleit  in  N.  T.  vol.  L  p.  215u 

*  Priiiij  Introductio,  p.  17.  Rumpai,  Com.  crit  p.  96,  sqq.  Sixtua  Stntn- 
tity  Bibliotheca  sdc.  lib.  L  p.  44.  He  divides  the  N.  T.  into  Libros  UgaU$, 
UdoriaUi,  sapieniiaUsj  and  prophekdes,    Rumpai^  p.  97. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  COL- 
LECTION ;  or,  HISTORY  OF   THE  JEWISH   CANON. 


[^  12,  a. 

IMPORTANCE  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  HEBREW  LITERATURE. 

He  who  would  despise  these  relics  of  the  Hebrews 
because  they  proceed  from  a  nation  which  had  not 
reached  a  high  degree  of  culture,  and  had  made  but  a  one- 
sided use  of  their  powers  of  mind,  must  either  be  un- 
grateful for  their  great  merit,  or  so  unjust  as  to  demand 
the  full  light  of  high  noon  from  the  first  faint  glimmer- 
ings of  morn.  Much  rather  "would  every  free,  impartial 
reader,  wh«,  in  general,  has  a  taste  for  the  writings  of  such 
early  times,  and  of  a  country  so  foreign  to  us  as  Asia,  be 
powerfully  attracted  to  them  by  their  contents  and  their 
old  and  original  spirit;  and  he  will  never  lay  them  down 
without  reverence  and  gratitude  for  the  fortunate  destiny 
which  has  preserved  them.  Even  if  we  do  not  contem- 
plate them  as  ancient  memorials  of  the  most  rational 
religion  of  antiquity,  in  which  we  can  trace  the  gradual 
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ascent  of  the  human  understanding  to  the  sublime  doc- 
trine of  one  God,  and  its  struggle  against  polytheism  for 
so  many  centuries,  —  there  are  yet  various  points  of  view 
from  which  the  writings  of  the  Jews  appear  as  works  of 
the  greatest  value. 

In  them  we  find  a  rich  collection  of  genuine  poesies  ^ 
of  nature,  which  every  lover  of  the  poetic  art  will  hold 
in  high  esteem ;  and  amongst  them  we  discover 
kinds  of  poetry  of  which  nothing  of  similar  excellence 
has  survived  amid  the  far  richer  relics  of  Greek  lit- 
erature. 

At  a  certain  stage  of  spiritual  culture  all  nations  have 
had  oracles ;  and  who  had  more  of  them  than  the  oldest 
Greeks  ?  Yet  only  inconsiderable  fragments  survive  of 
their  wealth ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  number  of 
perfect  prophecies  from  the  Hebrew  oracles  still  remain. 
Who  would  not  exchange  a  part  of  Pindar's  hymns 
of  victory  for  his  lost  religious  odes,  since  almost  all  of 
the  Grecian  songs  of  this  character  have  perished  ? 

From  the  Hebrews  we  have  primitive,  old  temple- 
songs,  in  a  solemn,  devout,  and  highly-original  tone. 
These  and  other  kinds  of  Hebrew  poetry  no  man'^has 
ever  read) with  poetic  feelings,  and  with  the  power  of 
recalling  old  times,. without  falling  in  love  with  the  an- 
cient Oriental  spirit  which  they  breathe,  and  rejoicing, 
at  the  same  time,  that  we  have  specimens  of  at  least  one 
Oriental  nation,  although  they  are  so  very  imperfect. 

Besides,  the  Hebrew  histories  and  poems,  considered 
as  primitive  works  of  the  human  mind  in  Asia,  are  the 
most  valuable  documents  for  the  history  of  human  prog- 
ress ;  for,  if  we  follow  tradition  and  other  evidence,  the 
human  race  originated  in  the  regions  of  Asia,  and  long 
developed  itself  there. 
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They  contain,  then,  not  only  the  history  of  the  He- 
brews, and  pictures  of  their  civilization  and  culture,  but, 
by  the  (joUection  of  legends  from  the  old  world,  they 
serve  as  contributions  to  the  history  of  all  mankind. 
Where  else  were  there  such  legends  to  be  found  for  the 
childhood  of  the  human  race,  which  is  lost  in  the  mists 
of  time ;  or  where  are  the  memorials  which  transmit  to 
us  so  beautiful  a  philosophy  on  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  or  which,  in  general,  could  supply  the  place  df 
the  Hebrew  collection  ?  Our  history  of  the  states  and 
people  of  antiquity  is  still  poor ;  but  how  much  poorer 
would  it  be,  in  valuable  and  credible  accounts,  with- 
out the  written  relics  of  the  Hebrews !  If  it  would  not 
lead  us  too  far  from  the  design  of  this  work,  the  value 
of  the  existing  fragments  of  the  Hebrew  literature 
might  be  placed  in  the  clearest  light  by  enumerating  the 
great  amount  of  the  most  various  information  which  lies 
scattered  in  them,  and  for  which  we  must  thank  them 
only.  Goguet  and  Gatterer  have  made  a  fine  beginning 
thereto,  and  these  may  serve  instead  of  any  remarks 
of  mine. 

Instead  of  ridiculing  and  despising  these  flowers,  still 
living,  of  the  Oriental  spirit,  we  will  rather  thank  Prov- 
idence for  them:  instead  of  bewailing, that  time,  which 
has  passed  lightly  over  so  much  literary  rubbish,  has 
destroyed  so  many  of  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  lit- 
erature, to  which  these  Hebrew  monuments  most  cer- 
tainly belong,  we  will,  on  the  contrary,  wonder  that 
even  so  much  as  we  possess  has  escaped  tk^  destroying 
tooth  of  time. 

The  Egyptians,  the  Chaldees,  the  Phoenicians,  and  He- 
brews,— the  four  oldest  nations  of  the  civilized  world, — 
for  a  considerable  time  played  together  remarkable  parts 
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on  the  theatre  of  nations,  and  left  for  their  posterity 
many  written  monuments  of  their  civilization  and  ancient 
splendor.     None  of  them  has  passed  through  a  course  of 
greater,  or  more  completely  destructive,  changes  than 
the  Hebrews.     According  to  the  old,  savage  custom,  they 
were  torn  from  their  dwellings  by  their  haughty  con- 
querors, and  transplanted  to  another  land.     Here,  dis- 
persed among  foreign  tribes,  they  ceased  for  a  time  to 
be  a  prosperous  nation.     Yet  of  the  former,  all  but  their 
name  has  vanished ;  while  the  latter  have  outlived  their 
state,  and,  though  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
have  yet  been  known  for  thousands  of  years.     From  the 
former,  either  all  the  monuments  of  their  literature  have 
perished  to  the  last  fragment,  or  only  single  melancholy 
ruins  survive,  which  in  nothing  diminish  the  loss  of  the 
rest ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  latter  there  is  still 
extant  a  whole  library  of  authors,  so  valuable  and  ancient 
that  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  are  in  comparison  ex- 
tremely young."     In  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Babylon,  as 
well  as  among  the  Hebrews,  all  higher  knowledge,  and 
the  most  valuable  writings,  were  deposited  in  the  lap  of 
the  priest  for  preservation  ;  and,  in  all  the  states,  litera- 
ture followed  the  fortunes  of  the  sacerdotal  order  and 
the  temple. '    Soon  as  the  priesthood  was  removed,  all 
the  inherited  knowledge  of  the  nation,  all  the  fruits  of 
their  diligence,  and  the  experience  of  many  centuries,  at 
once  shared  their  fate :    when   the  temples  were  de- 
stroyed, all  the  works  of  literature  were  buried  in  their 
fall.     The  preservation  of  so  many  and  such  important 
fragments  of  the  Hebrew  literature  under  circumstances 


*  [Thif  statement  must  be  received  with  some  qualification,  as  the  date 
cf  the  early  writings  of  both  Greeks  and  Hebrews  is  still  uncertain.] 
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of  this  nature,  and  sometimes  far  worse,  which  this  na- 
tion has  passed  through,  seems  certainly  a  miracle  of 
time.*] 

^  12,  6. 

ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF    HEBREW  LITERATURE  TILL 

THE  EXILE. 

The  peculiar  legends  of  the  Hebrews  ascribe  the  first 
use  of  the  art  of  writing  among  them  to  Moses,*  the 
founder  and  lawgiver  of  their  state ;  but  we  must  not 
ascribe  to  him  the  foundation  of  a  Hebrew  literature, 
but  only  a  feeble  commencement  of  it;  perhaps  he 
wrote  some  of  its  laws. 

Formerly,  it  was  unexplained  from  what  source  Mo- 
ses, while  in  Egypt,  could  have  received  the  Shemitish 
writing  character,  unless,  with  Jahn  and  Bleek,*  we 
adopted  the  very  improbable  hypothesis,  that  nomadic 
nations,  like  the  Hebrews  at  that  time,  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  writing  long  before  the  time  of  Moses. 
Even  if  Abraham  had  brought  it  from  Mesopotamia  with 
him,  it  would  have  been  lost  by  his  posterity.  [Jahn,  in 
the  passage  referred  to,  and  in  ^  85  of  the  3d  edition  of  the 
English  version  of  liis  Latin  work  on  Hebrew  Archaeol- 
ogy, maintains  that  books  and  writings  were  well  known 
in  the  time  of  Moses.  De  Wette,  on  the  contrary,  in  his 
Archaeology,  (§  276,)  says,  "Although  the  origin  of  the 
art  of  writing,  on  account  of  its  high  antiquity,  remains 

•  See  l^icftAom,  §  2, 

*  Dt  Wette,  Heb.  und  jiid.  Archiiol.  §  277.  John,  ArchHol.  vol  L  p.  415. 
Hartmarm,  hist  krit  Forchungen  tiber  die.  BB.  Moses,  p.  588.  The  proofs 
which  Havemik  brings  for  the  use  of  writing,  in  the  times  of  Moses  and  be- 
fore him,  are  taken  from  the  Jehovistic  passages,  which  refer  later  customs 
to  earlier  times.  ^  150. 

'  Theol.  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1831,  p.  495. 
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generally  in  obscurity,  yet,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  certain 
that  most  of  the  Asiatic  as  well  as  the  Occidental  alpha- 
bets are  descended  from  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  or  may 
be  referred  to  it.     Now,  it  is  nearly  indifferent  whether 
the  first  sources  of  this  writing  are  to  be  sought  among 
the  Phoenicians,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  among  the 
Babylonians ;  for,  in  either  case,  the  Hebrews  are  found 
near  the  source.     Then,  in  the  following  section,  he  says, 
before  Moses  there  is  no  trace  of  a  written  document, 
not  even  in   the  legends  which   embellish  the  simple 
facte.    With  Moses  we  find  the  use  of  writing  in  in- 
scriptions, particularly  on  the  tables  of  the  law,  on  the 
ornaments  of  the  High  Priest,*  and  on  Mount  Ebal;* 
though  the  latter  is  suspicious.     Then  larger  written 
documents  are  ascribed  to  Moses,*  which  is  not  improb- 
able, since  he  received  his  education  in  Egypt.] 

In  the  heroic  age  which  succeeded  that  of  Moses, 
legends  and  songs  indeed  flourished,  but  there  was  little 
or  no  literature.  This  first  originated  with  the  prophetic 
schools  of  Samuel,  from  which  we  see  arise  the  flowers  of 
^omic  and  lyric  poetry  and  of  prophecy.  At  that  time, 
the  Mosaic  laws  and  historical  relations  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Pentateuch,  —  in  the  document  Elohim,  for 
example,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  original  sources  of  the  Je- 
hovistic  document,  —  and  referred  to  in  Numbers  xxi.  14, 
frnm  nianbTa  ^eo,)  were  first  written  down,  as  were  like- 
wise  collections  of  songs  like  the  ^^J*:  ^^P..  (Josh.  x.  13. 
2  Sam.  i.  18.)  The  kings  had  an  historian,  ^^V^, 
(2  Sam.  viii.  16.  1  Kings  iv.  3,)  who  kept  the  annals,  out 


•  Ex.  xxriiL  9,  36.  *  Deut  xxviL  12,  sq.    Josh.  viiL  32. 

*  Ex.  xviL  14.  xxiv.  4.  Num.  xxxiii.  2.  Deut  xxxi.  34.  Josh,  xviii.  9. 
xnv,  2a  [See  the  Biblical  Repository  for  July,  1839,  Article  iv.,  «  The 
Origin  of  Writing  in  Greece  and  Egypt,"  by  the  translator.] 
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of  which  extracts  seem  to  have  been  made.  Perhaps 
the  historical  works  referred  to  in  the  books  of  Kings 
were  of  this  character. 

Our  present  four  books  of  Moses  originated  in  the 

/  -  7  /'       time  of  Solomon  ;  perhaps  also  the  book  of  Joshua  at 

the  same  time  ;  the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel  still 

later.     Written  oracles  of  the  prophets  began  with  the 

o  eighth  century  before  Christ.     The  Solomonic  Proverbs 

7  were  collected  during  the  time  of  Hezekiah  and  before 

it.     The  Pentateuch  was  completed  about  the  time  of 

•  •  fc  ( t^       Josiah.     Tnus  the  Law,  —  the  first  division  of  the  Old 

Testament, — and  the  first  half  of  the  second  division, 

came  into  being. 

^  13. 

PROGRESSIVE  FORMATION  AND  COMPLETION  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT  COLLECTION  AFTER  THE  EXILE. 

'  ^  •  After  the  exile,  also,  the  Hebrew  literature  continued 
to  advance.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  wrote  memoirs, 
prophets  predicted,  and  poets  sung.  At  the  same  time, 
a  zeal  for  collecting  sprang  up,  and  sought  to  preserve 
the  relics  of  the  ancient  literature.  As  the  last  of  the 
prophets  departed  with  Malachi,  their  writings  were 
collected  together ;  aiid  thus  arose  the  second  half  of 
the  second  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  complete 
whole^  It  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Pseudo- 
Daniel,  as  it  appears  from  ix.  2.*  About  this  time,  or  a 
little  earlier,  the  Pentateuch  and  the  collection  of  histor- 
ical writings  may  have  received  the  last  touch,  and  have 
been  brought  to  their  present  form  ;  so  that  the  first  and 

*  Vwi  Lengerkt,  in  loc,  on  the  other  side,  HOoermk^  in  loc^  and  HUsigj 
in  Stadien  and  Krit  for  1830,  p.  153. 
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second  division  was  closed  some  time  after  Nehemiah.     '^,  ^ 
(Compare  2  Maccab.  ii.  13,  ^  14.) 

A  beginning  had  been  made  of  a  collection  of  Psalms ; 
but  it  was  not  completed,  for  compositions  of  this  char- 
acter continued  to  be  made.  Considerably  late,  per- 
haps at  the  end  of  the  Persian  period,  the  Jews  turned 
their  hand  to  the  formation  of  the  third  division,  —  the 
collection  of  the  Hagiographa,  —  which,  however,  long 
remained  changeable  and  open,  so  that  even  the  book 
af  Daniel,  which  was  not  written  till  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  could  find  a  place  in  it. 

The  reception  of  historical  and  of  some  prophetical 
writings  into  the  Hagiographa  can  be  explained  only  on 
the  hypothesis  that  both  the  former  collections  were 
closed  when  this  was  begun.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Bertholdt;*  but  Hengstenberg  has  revived  the  dogmatic 
view  of  the  later  Jews,  according  to  which,  the  threefold^ 
division  of  the  Old  Testament  is  made  to  rest  on  the 
different  relation  in  which  their  authors  stood  to  God.* 
According  to  Havernik,  it  is  not  the  contents  or  the  in- 
spiration, but  the  composition  of  the  book,  which  makes 
the  difference.  The  second  division  was  written  by 
prophets ;  that  is,  by  men  of  the  proper  prophetic  calling. 
The  third  was  composed  by  men  who  were  inspired,  it 
is  true,  but  yet  were  not  prophets.  But  the  Lamenta-. 
tions  of  Jeremiah  stand  in  the  way  of  this  theory.' 

•  L.  c  ToL  L  p.  70,  sqq.    [See  Spinoza^  Tractat  Theol.  polit  ch.  8,  9.] 

*  Anthentie  der  Daniel  und  Integritat  des  Sacharjah,  p.  25,  sqq. 
'  Uigermkf  Lc.  p.  62,  sq. 
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^  14. 

PRETENDED  AUTHORS  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT. 

Christian  writers  have  hitherto  adduced  a  preteBded 
Jewish  tradition  •  to  this  effect  —  that  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  collected,  and  the  canon  formed 
by  Ezra,  and  the  other  members  of  the  great  synagogue, 
(niiniD  ^P.???)  whose  very  existence  is  a  matter  of  his- 
toric doubt.^  But  this  tradition  vanishes  as  soon  as 
we  examine  the  ground  on  which  it  rests.  It  is  not  a 
subject  for  refutation.  [Still  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  the  opinion  of  other  distinguished  scholars  on  this 
point.  Eichhorn  thinks  the  books  were  collected  im- 
mediately after  the  return  from  exile,  and  were  laid  up 
in  the  temple  library.  He  thinks  Ezra  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  library,  which  was  enlarged  by  Nehemiab,  and 
other  Hebrew  patriots.  He  then  proceeds  to  treat  of 
the  great  synagogue,  and  says,  .certainly  no  considerate 
investigator  of  history,  who  is  possessed  of  a  sense  of  his- 
torical probability,  can  believe,  in  their  full  extent,  the 
fables  of  the  later  Jews  relating  to  the  great  sjnagogue, 
and  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  vocations  of  that  body. 
Rau  has  incontestably  proved  that  most  of  the  accounts 
we  have  relating  to  it  bear  marks  of  improbability. 
But  the  whole  legend  must  have  proceeded  from  some 
actual  fact.     In  the  accounts  of  it,  as  in  most  legends 

of  the  kind,  does  not  a  real  fact  lie  at  the  bottom,  —  one 

*  '  ~~~-^      ^— -^^1— ^ 

'^  See  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  c.  10.  Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil.  p.  IIL  lioudm, 
Piii].  Heb.  diss.  9.  /.  H.  MajuSf  Diss.  sel.  de  Scrip.,  diss.  3.  Bcaiolocdj  WSb* 
Rabb.  iv.  3.  HueL  Demonstrat  evang.  prop.  4,  p.  535.  Carpzov,  Intiod.  pL 
L  p.  1 — ^9.  ffblfj  Bib.  Heb.  vol.  ii.  p.  2,  and  the  authors  he  cite&  Hdvet' 
riikj  L  c.  vol.  L  pp.  1,  39,  sqq. 

*  R  E.  Rau,  De  Synagoga  magna,  (Traj.  1726,  12mo.,)  pL  iL  p.  1,  c  2, 
p.  66,  sqq. 
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which  Jewish  fancy  has  converted  into  a  romance  ?     I 
will  not  venture,  he  adds,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
Jews'  fables  about  their  great  synagogue,  if  it  is  cred- 
ible that  they  are  based  on  a  real  foundation.     If  such 
is  the  case,  then  some  confusion  of  persons  may  have 
taken  place.      The  great  synagogue  is  said  to  have 
closed  with  Simon  the  Just,  whom  their  traditions  make 
a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great.     But,  in  that 
case,  he  lived  so  early  that  the  last  book  in  the  Jewish 
canon  cannot  be  referred  to  his  time.     But  if  Simon  the 
Just  has  been  confounded  with  Simon  the  Maccabee, 
the  high  priest,  then  the  canon  may  have  been  closed 
under  his  direction.     But  why  should  we  take  all  this 
trouble  to  explain  the  origin  of  silly  fables,  by  means  of 
hypotheses,  in  favor  of  which  no  formal  and  satisfactory 
arguments  can  be  adduced  against  such  as  wish  to  con- 
test the  matter?    But  confusions  of  this  kind  might 
easOy  take  place,  since  no  one  knows  any  thing  of  the 
great  synagogue  before  the  date  of    the  book   Pirke 
Abot.     This  will  be  admitted  by  those  who  ascribe  to  it 
the  greatest  antiquity,  namely,  that  of  the  Mishna,  220 
A.C.    Consequently,  the  legends  of  the  great  synagogue 
were  first  collected  from  Jewish  tradition  at  a  recent  date.* 
Bertholdt  refers  the  "  company  of  scribes  "  (avvayioyri 
jifauuareoiVj  1  Mace.  vii.    12)  to  the   great  synagogue, 
and  says,  (p.  69,)  "  Ezra  seems  actually  to  have  laid 
the  first  foundation  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
for,  if  he  did  nothing  towards  collecting  the  sacred  books 
of  his  nation,  it  cannot  be  explained  how  this  legend 
came  into  existence.     It  cannot  be  explained  as  a  mere 
fiction  of  the  later  Jews,  for  it  is  quite  natural  that  Ezra, 
who  had  found  the  Jewish  colony  in  a  very  neglected 

•  EiMom^  §  5. 
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State,  should  establish  a  permanent  college  of  distin- 
guished and  learned  men  at  Jerusalem,  under  the  name 
of  the  great  synagogue.  The  only  fiction  is  the  story 
which  the  later  Jews  give  us  of  the  personal  continu-^ 
ance  of  this  college.  When  they  limit  the  oflfice  of 
this  body  to  collecting  the  sacred  writings,  they  make  a 
mistake.  The  college  founded  by  Ezra  was  the  gen- 
eral and  complete  reorganization  —  as  well  political  as 
religious  and  ecclesiastical — of  the  nation,  now  reassem- 
bled in  their  native  land.  The  business  of  seeking  after 
the  sacred  writings,  and  of  collecting  them  into  a  whole, 
belonged  to  a  particular  deputation,  or  congregation  — a 
special  committee  of  that  body.  We  may  then  find  a 
trace  of  it  in  history.  It  is  called  *  company  of  scribes,' 
(Mace.  1.  c. ;)  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  it  becomes 
clear  why  Ezra  has  the  surname  of  *  the  scribe,'  (Ezra 
vii.  6.)  His  other  labors  for  the  firm  establishment  of 
the  religious  constitution  of  his  newly-animated  people 
render  it  probaUe,  that  he  shared  the  labor  of  this  *  com- 
pany of  scribes,'  and  bore  the  name  of  *  scribe,'  in 
common  with  all  its  members,  or  that  he  alone  received 
this  title  because  —  as  it  is  probable  —  he  presided  over 
the  body."^ 

The  following  passages  from  the  rabbins  [have  been 
relied  upon  as  proof-texts,  but  they]  contain  not  a  word 
relating  to  the  collection  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Hieros.  Megill.  fol.  74,  col.  2.  Rabbi  Phinehas  said, 
"  Moses  appointed  the  formula  of  prayer  that  it  might  be 


**  [The  above  remarks  of  Bertholdt  have  little  value  in  themselves,  bat 
inserted  because  they  present  the  opinion  of  English  and  American  scholais 
generally,  in  its  most  favorable  light  Dr.  Palfrey  (Academical  Lectorefl^ 
voL  i.  p.  21)  calls  the  whole  story  a  Jewish  fable,  but  is  perhaps  in  enor, 
when  he  makes  the  Talmudic  use  of  the  phrase  include  <<the  leading  men 
for  the  first  three  centuries  after  the  return  from  Babylon."  Abarbanel  and 
others  make  the  assembly  consist  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.] 
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said,  *  O  God,  great,  mighty,-  and  terrible.'  (Deut.  x. 
17.)  Jeremiah  said,  *0  God,  great  and  mighty,' 
(xxiii.  18,)  but  he  did  not  say  'terrible.'  Daniel  said, 
(Lx.4,)  *0  God,  great  and  terrible.'  Why  did  he 
not  say  *  mighty '  ?  But  after  the  men  of  the  great 
synagogue  had  arisen,  they  restored  the  magnificence  to 
its  pristine  rank,  so  that  it  might  be  said,  'O  our 
God,  God  great,  mighty,  and  terrible,  who  keepest  the 
covenant  and  mercy.'  " 

Babylon  Joma.  fol.  69,  col.  2.  "  Why  were  they  called 
*  men  of  the  great  synagogue '  ?  Because  they  restored 
the  canon  to  its  primitive  state." 

Babylon  Megill.  fol.  20,  col.  2.  "  By  this  tradition  we 
have  learned  from  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  that 
where  it  is  said  'YT^i,  it  presages  nothing  but  evil." 

Pirke  Abot.  c.  1.  "  Moses  received  the  law  firom  Sinai, 
and  gave  it  to  Joshua ;  Joshua  to  the  elders ;  the  eldei^ 
to  the  prophets ;  the  prophets  to  the  men  of  the  great 
synagogue.  They  uttered  these  precepts  :  *  Be  slow  in 
judgment.  Make  many  disciples.  Make  a  hedge  for 
the  law.' " 

The  following  passages  state  merely  the  fact  that 
some  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  reduced  to  wri- 
ting by  the  great  synagogue. — Baba-Bathra,  fol.  14, 
c.  2;  fol.  15,  c.  1.  "And  who  wrote  them?  Moses 
wrote  his  own  book,  and  the  sections  Balaam  and  Job. 
Joshua  wrote  his  own  book,  and  eight  books  of  the 
law.     Samuel  wrote  his  book,  and  Judges,  and  Ruth. 

David  wrote  the  book  of  Psalms Jeremiah  wrote  his 

book,  and  the  book  of  Kings,  and  Lamentations.  Heze- 
kiah  and  his  college  wrote  Isaiah,  Proverbs,  Canticles, 
and  Ecclesiastes.  The  men  of  the  great  synagogue 
wrote  Ezekiel,  the  twelve  prophets,  Daniel,  and  the  book 
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of  Esther.     Ezra  wrote  his  book,  and  the  genealogy  in 
the  books  of  Chronicles,  so  far  as  himself."* 

Bertholdt  and  Havernik's  explanation  of  the  word 
^r^,  (written,)  as  meaning  inserted  in  the  canon,  finds 
no  support  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  as  Havernik  main- 
tains, and  is  answered  by  the  connection  in  which  the 
word  stands,*  and  by  the  following  declaration  of  Raschi, 
and  the  connection  in  which  it  stands.  "  The  men  of  the 
great  synagogue  wrote  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  for  he  proph- 
esied in  the  exile.  But  I  do  not  know  why  Ezekiel 
himself  did  not  write,  unless  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not 
permitted  that  prophecy  should  be  written  out  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Therefore,  after  they  returned  thither,  they 
wrote  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  and  in  like  manner  the  book 
of  Daniel,  —  who  had  lived  as  an  exile,  —  and  also  the 
book  of  Esther,  and  the  twelve  Prophets.  These  proph- 
ets did  not  write  down  their  predictions,  for  they  were 
short.  Then  came  Haggai,  Zachariah,  and  Malachi,  and, 
when  they  saw  the  Holy  Spirit  was  taken  away,  —  for 
they  were  the  last  prophets,  —  they  wrote  down  their 
predictions,  and  added  these  short  predictions  to  them, 
and  made  a  larger  volume,  lest  it  should  perish  on  ac- 
count of  its  smallness.''  Rabbi  Gedaliah  (in  Shalsha- 
leth  Hakkabala,  fol.  21)  ascribes  a  recension  of  the  text 
to  the  great  synagogue,  and  Elias  the  Levite  (1.  c.  p. 
46)  speaks  distinctly  of  the  compilation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament by  the  same  body. 

•  [All  of  the  above  extracts  from  the  Talmud,  except  the  two  last,  are 
omitted  in  the  last  edition  of  the  author ;  but,  as  they  have  some  value  in  the 
estimation  of  many  scholars,  I  have  thought  proper  to  retain  them.  See 
more  of  similar  nature  in  BuxtorJ^s  Tiberias,  p.  94,  sqq.] 

*  What  would  this  mean,  And  Joshua  ^^inserUd  in  (he  canon"  (nttt)  «^ 
verses  in  ike  law  7 

'  See  jfiirivtZI,  DeSynagogavulgo  dicta  magna,  in  his  DiflBertationa^  edit- 
ed by  /.  H  J^Echadis,  p.  145. 
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The  legend  of  the  wonderful  restoration  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  Ezra  deserves  scarce  any  re- 
gard/ [This  tradition,  which  has  gained  ground  even  ^  L , 
in  modem  times,  asserts  that,  by  various  accidents,  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  had  become  corrupt. 
Some  passages  had  been  added,  others  had  been  lost. 
But  Ezra  was  inspired  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
text  He  expunged  all  that  was  spurious,  and  restored 
wbat  was  genuine.^] 

The  account  in  2  Mace.  ii.  13,  which  attributes  the 
collection  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Ne- 
hemiah,  is  more  credible  in  itself;  but,  from  the  character 
of  the  source  whence  it  proceeds,  it  is  of  little  value.* 
However,  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment collection  came  gradually  into  existence,  and  as  it 
were  of  itself,  and,  by  force  of  custom  or  public  use,  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  sanction.  The  hypothesis  that  archives 
were  kept  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  receives  powerful 
support  from  the  customs  of  the  ancients.** 

[Bertholdt,*  however,  enlarges  upon  this  hypothesis, 

*  4  Ezra  xiv.  L-eMms  adv.  Hferes.  iiL  25.  Clem,  Alex,  Strom,  i.  p.  329. 
Ttriuaian,  De  Cult  Fern.  L  p.  3,  (in  §  25.)  Thtodord,  Prsef.  Com.  in 
Cut  Chry$otiom^  Homil.  viii.  in  £p.  ad  Heb.  Augustinus,  De  Mirabilibus 
Script  iL  33.  Comp.  Btaiorf,  1.  c.  p.  103.    WHtrhdoi^  Or.  Bib.  vol.  iii.  p.  728. 

*  [See  the  authorities  in  Buxtorf,  1.  c.  c.  xi.] 

'  Kal  ^  %axa^alX6fieyog  ^irSho^\x7jy,  ijtiavvi^Y^y^  '^^  ^^Q^  ''^^^ 
fiamlimp  xal  nQ(Xfrji€»y,  nal  Td  tov  davlS  mat  iniaTokag  fiaGiXiotv  ttbqI 
ipti&ilft6jfuy.  MoverSj  De  utriusque  recens.  Vatic.  Jerem.  Indole  et  Origi- 
w,  p.  49,  by  rd  negl  tlay  ^aaiUtav^  understands  the  Chronicles  (?),  and  by 
nl  too  ^aviJ,  the  first  book  of  Psalms,  [Ps.  i. — xlv.,]  and  by  the  imaioidf, 
&C  the  book  of  Ezra. 

'  Em»A,  Prep.  Evang.  i.  9.  Epiphtm.  De  Pond,  ct  Mens.  c.  4,  Opp.  iL 
pi  162.  Joan,  Damasc.  De  orthod.  Fide,  iv.  18.  Attgustin.  1.  c.  ii.  33.  Htut, 
Lcpi  542L  L  H.  MiguSy  Diss,  sel.2.  Eichhorrij  §3,p.21.  %en,  Urkun- 
den,  Vorrede,  p.  viiL  Carrodi,  (Beleucht  d.  Gesch.  d.  Bibelkanons,  vol.  L 
f  26,)  and  Bauar^  (Einleit  p.  32,)  have  justly  appreciated  this  theory. 

'  L.  c.  p.  406,  sqq. 

VOL.    I.  5 
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to  a  great  extent,  and  utters  some  extravagant  opinions. 
He  says,  ^'According  to  the  common  opinion,  Moses, 
and  the  authors  of  the  other  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  deposited  their  autographs  in  the  ark  of  the 
covenant ;  or,  at  least,  the  priests,  who  were  the  guardi- 
ans of  the  national  literature,  as  in  other  nations  of  the 
old  world,  took  charge  of  them,  so  that  one  copy  of 
every  new  literary  or  national  work  was  taken  for  the 
holy  place  in  the  temple.  The  analogy  of  ancient  times 
speaks  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  holy  wri- 
tings in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  does  not  permit 
us  to  deny,  that  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  or  the  second 
temple,  the  sacred  national  writings,  collected  by  him, 
were  preserved  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  facts  which  warrant 
the  assertion,  or  even  the  belief."  "  Now,  Epiphanius 
(1.  c.  iv.)  says  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  never  deposited  in  the  ark ;  and,  on  the  other  band, 
we  know,  from  Josephus,  that  Titus  found  the  canonical 
books  there.  Irenaeus  thinks  the  sacred  books  per- 
ished, with  the  temple  and  city,  at  the  burning  of  the 
first  temple.  He  supposes,  also,  there  were  two  sacred 
national  archives  in  the  first  temple,  of  which  Augustine 
speaks  expressly.  This  supposition  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  a  story  which  circulated  among  the  Jews  a  consid- 
erable time  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  which  contra- 
dicts the  statement  of  Irenaeus  and  Augustine,  namely, 
that  Jeremiah  had  secured  the  temple  copy  of  the  holy 
writings  before  the  temple  was  burned.  (2  Mace.  ii. 
4 — 8.)  But  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that 
this  opinion  —  that  there  was  a  collection  of  all  the  holy 
writings  of  the  nation  in^the  first  temple  —  arose  from 
the  state  of  things  while  the  second  temple  was  stand- 
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iiig."    He  thus  states  the  argument  against  the  exist- 
ence of  a  temple  library  before  the  captivity :  — 

^^The  example  of  other  nations  of  antiquity  could  have 
Ktde  influence  on  the  Hebrews  before  the  exile,  for 
they  were  completely  isolated.  Before  the  exile,  — ^,w1ien 
thej  were  thrown  among  the  Babylonians  and  Chalde- 
ans, and  Assyrians  and  Medes,  —  they  could  not  become 
acquainted  with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions 
of  other  nations ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  assumed,  with 
greater  probability,  that  the  arrangement  of  Ezra,  Ne- 
hemiah,  and  the  succeeding  members  of  the  ^  company 
of  scribeSf'  to  make  faithful  and  accurate  copies  of  all 
the  sacred  national  writings,  and  to  deposit  them  in  the 
tem[rfei  had  its  origin  in  the  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  other  nations,  which  they  first  made 
during  the  exile.*     This  is  more  probable  than  the  opin- 
ion that  he  only  restored  the  previous  sacred  archives  of 
the  temple.     For,  if  all  the  sacred  writings  had  been 
deposited  in  the  temple  anterior  to  the  destruction  of 
the  state,  accounts  of  that  important  literary  and  nation- 
al depot  must  occur  here  and  there  in  the  old  writings 
still  extant.     But  there  is  no  allusion  to  its  existence." 
This  latter  statement  is  wholly  wrong;  for  the  fol- 
lowing passages  speak  distinctly  of  the  preservation  of 
legal    writings   before  the   exile,   viz.,  1   Sam.  x.  25, 
where  Samuel  deposits   the  constitution  of  the   king- 
dom in  a  holy  place ;    Deut.  xxxi.  26,  where  a  com- 
mand   is    given    that   the  Law   be  kept  in  the  ark. 
Bat  compare  1  Kings  viii.  9,  and  2  Kings  xxiii.  8,  from 
which  it  appears  the  law  was  not  kept  in  the  ark.     The 
following  passages  speak  of  the  preservation  of  the  Old 

*  [Certainly  the  Jews  had  intercourse  with  other  nations,  at  least  in  the 
iamt  of  Solomon ;  but  why  did  they,  more  than  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  or 
BabykmianSy  need  the  example  of  other  nations  to  teach  them  so  obvious 
acGntziTUice?] 
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Testament  in  the  temple  after  the  exile,  viz.,  Josephus, 
Antiq.  iii.  1,  ^  7  ;  v.  1,  ^  17 ;  Wars,  yii.  5,  6 ;  and  Life, 
^  75.  Nothing  was  found  m  the  holy  of  holies. 
(Wars,  ch.  v.  6,  6.)  The  existence,  therefcNre,  of  such  a 
collection,  both  before  and  after  the  exile,  and  its  preser- 
vation in  the  temple,  seem  to  be  attested  by  all  the 
evidence  we  could  reasonably  expect  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  But  no  one  can  determine,  firom 
any  of  these  passages  referred  to,  how  much,  or  how 
little,  this  temple  library  contained.] 

^  15. 

TIME  OF  FINISHING  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  most  ancient  mention  of  the  Old  Testament 
collection,  as  a  whole,  is  found  in  the  Prologue  of  Jesus 
the  Son  of  Sirach,  about  130  B.  C.  But  from  this 
passage  we  cannot  prove  that  the  third  division  of  the 
Old  Testament  had  been  finally  closed  in  its  present 
form. 

The  evidence  of  the  New  Testament  (Luke  xxiv.  44, 
and  Matt,  xxiii.  35)  is  also  somewhat  indefinite.  (§  10.) 
Philo,  who  flourished  about  41  B.  C,  appears  to  cite  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  whole ;  but  he  does  not  mention 
all  parts  of  it,  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  a  competent 
witness.* 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tameiit,jin  its  present  form,  is  authenticated  by  Josephus, 
who  not  only  mentions  and  makes  use  of  almost  all  the 
books  it  contains,  but  enumerates  in  all  twenty-two  books, 
and  places  the  conclusion  of  the  sacred  literature  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.     He 

*  See  Bornmann^  Observatt  ad  illustrat  Doct  de  CancHie  V.  T.,  ez  Pb^ 
lone;  1775. 
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is  probaUy  led  to  this  date  by  his  erroneous  view  of  the 

book  of  Esther. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  passage  in  Jo- 

sephus :  "  For  we  have  not  among  us  myriads  of  books 
inoMisistent  and  conflicting,  but  only  twenty-two  books, 
containing  the  record  of  all  past  time,  which  are  justly 
omfided  in  as  divine.  Five  of  these  belong  to  Moses, 
and  contain  the  laws,  and  the  tradition  respecting  the 
ori^  of  mankind  until  his  death.  This  time  is  little 
less  than  three  thousand  years.  From  the  death  of 
Moses  to  the  reign*  of  Artaxerxes,  king  of  the  Persians 
after  Xerxes,  the  prophets,  who  were  after  Moses,  wrote 
the  events  of  their  times  in  thirteen  books.  The  four 
remaining  books  contain  hymns  to  God  and  rules  of 
life.  Every  thing  has  been  written  from  Artaxerxes  to 
oar  time ;  but  this  later  account  is  not  esteemed  of  equal 
aadiority  with  the  former,  for  there  has  not  been  a  con- 
tbual  succession  of  prophets.  From  this  fact  it  is  evi- 
dent how  firmly  we  believe  our  books — that,  during  all 
this  time  which  has  passed,  no  one  has  dared  to  add  to, 
to  take  from,  or  to  change  them.  But  it  is  natural  to 
aU  Jews,  from  their  very  birth,  to  consider  them  doctrines 
of  God,  to  abide  by  them,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  for 
them  willingly."* 

*  It  is  evident  this  word,  ^x^Sy  should  be  translated  reigfij  and  not  begin- 
mg.  See  Mailer^  Belehr.  von  d.  Kanon,  p.  114,  in  opposition  to  Oeder,  ireie 
Uatefwch.  pi  63.  See  also  JosephxtSj  Antiq.  book  xL  c.  6,  §  13 :  *< And  Mor- 
deeai  wrote  to  the  Jews,  who  Uve  in  the  kingdom  of  Maxerxta^  to  keep  these 
4iji,  and  to  celebrate  the  feast,"  &.c. 

*  Contra  Apion.   L  L  c.  8 :    06  y^q  ftvQuldeg  pi^Xluy  elcrl  na{f  iiulv, 
fp    xaX  fiaxofUytty   d{fO  di   fidra   Tt^dg  joXg  bYxogit  ^i^Xla,   jov 

:6g  Mx^rja  j^^i^ou  li^y  &yaYQaq)iiy,  7<k  dixaUag  &Bla  nentajevfiiva, 
Kml  To^fWF  niyts  fiir  iaxt  rd  Mutvaiiag,  &  ro6g  re  v6/tovg  tibqUxsij  xni 
T^»  T^j  6jf^igfit7iofOvlag  na^ddoati',  (jl^xR*'  '^^^  (tvtov  iBlBVTi\g*  oliog  6 
Zfb^og  dnolsinst,  tftiaxtXUav  iiU'^ov  ixiav.  ^Anb  dk  x^?  Mwuaiag  iBXBvxrig 
f^I9^  *^5  '^^afi^ow  jov  /Midt  ZiQ^ijv  Tleqatay  ^aaiUotg  ^Qxn^y  (gov- 
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The  thirteen  Prophets  are, 

1  •  Joshua ;  8.  Isaiah ; 

2.  Judges  and  Ruth ;  9.  Jeremiah  and  Lamen- 

3.  Two  books  of  Samuel ;  tations  ; 

4.  Two  books  of  Kings  ;        10.  Ezekiel ; 
6.  Two  books  of  Chronicles ;  11.  Daniel ; 

6.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  12.  The  minor  Prophets ; 

7.  Esther ;  13.  Job. 

The  four  books  of  a  moral  character  are, 

1 .  Psalms  ;  3.  Ecclesiastes ; 

2.  Proverbs  ;  4.  Canticles. 

Oeder,  in  his  Free  Inquiry  on  the  Canon,  p.  64,  erro- 
neously thinks  the  books  of  Esther,  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  were  excluded.* 

§  16. 

GROUNDS  OF  RECEPTION  INTO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  CX)L-' 

LECTION. 

The  one  opinion  that  the  collection  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  regarded  merely  as  a  collection  of  national 

emmentf  not  beginning)  ol  fterd.  Mawari¥  ngoipTitai  rd  xai^  airo^  ngax^na 
avviygaipav  iv  rqiai  nai  dkxa  pi^Uoig*  (Antiqq.  Jad.  L  zL  C  6,$  13: 
'Eygayje  dkJ^agdoxaXog  roTg  irrri  *u4Qja^iQ^ov  ^aaiUfOQ  (coa^r  '/ou^ocicM^, 
taviag  naqaq>vl6.aaeiv  xdcg  'fyaigag  xal  iogjiiy  Sl'^biv  ai^dig,  xxk,)  ai  dh 
Xomal  Tiaaageg  vfivovg  elg  jdv  'd'edv  xal  jolg  ^r-d-gtlinoig  i$7ro^xag  tov 
piov  negiixovGi'V.  *An6  dk  *AQTttSiQ^ov  fiixQ^  ToCf  xa-d^  ^IfMtg  /(^ih>v 
yiYQanxai  fdv  ixaata*  nlaremg   dh  oix  ^fwlocg  ^i^tanat  ToTg  n^fd  o^rSyy 

Mgyt^,  7i(bg  'fifieXg  roXg  iSloig  ygdfjfiatn  nenKn&bxafier,  Toao&tov  ^d^ 
al(bvog  ^dtj  naqf^x^xdzog,  oHkB  ngoad'elval  t»;  o^^k,  oiite  dtpelBtp  oMtr, 
oiirs  fierad'eXvai'  lerdlfitixev,  llaat  di  avfupvrdv  icmv  s^bd^g  in  z^g 
7rg6xTjg  yBviaeiog  ^lovdaloig  rd  vofiltfiiv  ccirt^  Beov  d&ffJUXTa^  xal  xolfttHg 
ififiivsiv  xal  inkg  a^wvy  bI  diot^  •^b^rjaxety  ifiiatg, 

**  See,  also,  Eichhomj  §  43.  [See  Academical  Lectures  by  /.  G.  Paffr^ 
(Boston,  1838,)  vol  L  p.  25,  sqq.]  See  MuUerj  Belehr.  von  Kanoo,  p.  198. 
Compare  Chr.  F.  Sdimidtf  Enarratio  Sententiie  Flay.  Josephi  de  Libri^ 
V.T.;  Viteb.  1777. 
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writings^  and  the  other  that  it  was  considered  a  collec- 
tion of  sacred  writings*  are  properly  the  same,  to  judge 
from  the  contents  of  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  theocratic  spirit  of  Jewish  antiquity ;  for 
what  was  truly  national  was  religious  likewise.  In 
either  case,  the  authors  are  regarded  as  inspired,  and 
their  writings  as  the  fruits  of  a  holy  inspiration.^ 

[Philo  and  Josephus  had  a  high  regard  for  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  prophets,  and  for  their  writings 
as  divine  communications.  The  latter  sets  a  limit  to 
the  extension  of  the  prophetic  spirit.  (See  the  passage 
from  Josephus  in  ^  15.)  They  both  formed  sublime 
notions,  though  bordering  upon  superstition,  of  the  man- 
ner of  their  inspiration,  and  attributed  an  unconscious 
state  to  that  soul  which  was  possessed  by  God.  Moses 
stands  above  all  the  prophets ;  he  is  the  greatest,  and 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  inspiration.  His  writings 
contain  pure,  divine  revelations,  inscrutable  to  human 
wisdom,  and  oply  intel|igible  to  the  inspired.  But  Philo 
likewise  extends  the  divine  inspiration  to  the  Greek 
translators  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  both  maintain 
that  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  inspiration  are  not  wholly 
extinct,  though  they  are  limited  to  individuals.^] 

The  Talmud  says,  "  What  is  that  which  is  written  — 
*  I  will  give  thee  tables  of  stone,  and  a  law,  and  a  com- 
mandment which  I  have  written,  that  thou  mayest  teach 
them'?  (Ex.  xxiv.  12.)  The  *  tables'  are  the  Deca- 
logue ;  the  *  law '  is  the  Pentateuch  ;  the  '  commandment ' 
b  the  Mishna ;  *  what  I  have  written  '  is  the  Prophets 
and  Hagiographa ;  *  that  thou  mayest  teach  them,' 
means  the  Gemara.     This  shows  that  (dl  of  tliese  were 

*  Eidhofm^  voL  L  §  3,  p.  15,  and  Corrodij  vol  L  p.  8,  do  not  stand  in  so  de- 
tandned  opposition  as  Bauer  pretends.   Einleit  p.  40. 

*  Jm^kuSj  cent  ApioD.  ioc  cit       '  De  WtUe^  Bib.  Dogmatik,  §  144. 
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committed  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai." — Berachoth,  p. 

6y  5,  c.  1. 

Again,  Rabbi  Azariah  says,  (in  Meor  Enaim,  p.  175, 
b,)  "  Ezra  only  applied  his  hand  to  books  which  were 
composed. by  prophets  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  writ- 
ten in  the  sacred  tongue."  • 

The  writings  of  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  David,  were 
considered  inspired  on  account  of  the  personal  character 
of  their  authors.  But  the  other  writings,  which  are  in 
part  anonymous,  derive  their  title  to  inspiration  some- 
times from  their  contents,  and  sometimes  from  the  cloud 
of  antiquity  which  rests  on  them.  Some  of  the  writings 
that  were  composed  after  the  exile, — such,  for  example, 
as  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Daniel, — were 
put  in  this  list  on  account  of  the  ancient  authors  to 
whom  they  were  ascribed;  others, — for  example.  Chron- 
icles and  Esther, — on  account  of  their  contents ;  and  still 
others,  —  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  —  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tinguished merit  of  their  authors  in  restoring  the  law 
and  the  worship  of  God. 

But  there  must  be  a  period  in  which  the  ancient, 
sacred  literature,  —  whether  written  before  the  exile  or 
after  it,  —  wherein  the  holy  spirit  had  lived,  seemed  to 
be  separated  from  the  modern,  profane  literature,  in 
which  this  spirit  was  no  longer  living.  According  to 
the  later  Jews,  this  period  took  place  after  Malachi,  the 
last  of  the  prophets ;  *  yet  certainly  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore men  became  conscious  that  they  were  forsaken  by 
that  spirit.  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  belongs  to  a  more 
modern  time ;  and  yet  he  is  more  worthy  of  reception 
than    several  others  that  are  admitted.     According  to 

*"  See,  also,  Mamorddes,  More  Neboch,  iL  45,  p.  316.  Matt  zv.  3, 4, 6 ; 
xxii.4a  STim-iiLia   1  Pet  L  10.  2  Pet  L  21. 

*  Eichhom,  §  15,  p.  98.  Bauer,  p.  40.  Berthotdl^  p.  85.  See,  also,/)^ 
WUte,  I.  c.  §  143,  and  Rascfdj  in  §  15,  above. 
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flitzig,  (on  Psalm  i.  18,)  the  writings  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach  were  not  includedi  because  the  Hebrew  origi* 
nai  was  lost. 

[The  unfortunate  age  which  succeeded  seems  deserted 
by  the  hoi j  spirit.  The  Jews  supposed  its  eflScacy  ended 
when  the  Old  Testament  was  closed,  and  that  no  prophet 
arose  afterwards.  (1  Ms^qc.  iv.  46;  ix.  27 ;  xiv.  41.  Com- 
pare Psalm  Ixxiv.  9.)  The  authors  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  considered  prophets ;  but,  in  those  times,  the 
nation  had  less  lofty  views  of  their  inspiration  than  of 
their  miracles  and  visions.  Moses  was  deemed  the  great- 
est prophet.  His  law  was  divine ;  it  was  the  substance 
and  sum  total  of  all  that  was  worth  knowing.  It  was 
the  source  of  life ;  it  was  eternal.  Man  was  to  become 
wise  by  searching  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  He  could 
even  derive  a  certain  inspiration  from  them.* 

The  Talmudists  maintain  that,  after  the  death  of 
the  later  prophets,  —  Haggai,  Zachariah,  and  Malachi,  — 
the  holy  spirit  was  taken  from  Israel.  Five  things,  say 
they,  were  wanting  to  the  second  temple :  —  the  ark, 
the  urim  and  thummim,  fire  from  heaven,  the  shekinah, 
and  the  holy  spirit  of  prophecy.  There  was  no  proph- 
ecy in  the  second  temple,  after  it  was  finished,  though  it 
had  continued  as  long  as  these  prophets  were  alive,  that 
is,  for  forty  years  after  this  temple  was  begun.  They 
maintain,  however,  that  revelations  were  sometimes 
made  to  individuals  after  this  time,  though  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  was  imparted  to  them  only  in  small  measure.* 

Eichhom  says  that,  soon  after  the  return  of  the  He- 

•  See  Z>e  Wette,  Dogmatik,  §  144. 

*  [See  more  on  this  subject  in  Carpzov,  1.  c.  pL  iii.  ch.  xxv.  This  doc- 
trine of  the  txdusive  and  miraculous  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  during  the  life  of  the  writers 
themselves,  still  less  to  have  been  entertained  by  them.  The  same  remark 
may  be  made  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  with  equal  truth.] 

VOL.    I.  6 
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brews  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  a  collection  was  made 
of  all  the  extant  writings  of  the  nation,  which  were 
rendered  sacred,  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  people,  by  their 
age,  their  character,  or  their  authors.  This  sacred  libra- 
ry, thus  formed,  was  deposited  in  the  temple  ;  aiid  for  a 
considerable  time  before  Christ,  no  further  addition  was 
made  to  it.  After  the  time  when  the  collection  was 
made,  there  arose  among  the  Jews  writers  of  various 
classes, — historians,  philosophers,  poets,  and  writers  of 
theological  romances.  Here,  then,  were  books  on  very 
various  subjects,  and  of  different  ages.  The  old  were 
reckoned  the  works  of  the  prophets ;  but  the  new  were 
not  so  considered,  because  they  were  written  in  times 
when  there  was  not  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
prophets.  They  preserved  the  old,  but  not  the  new,  in 
the  temple.  The  former  were  used  in  a  public  collec- 
tion ;  the  latter,  according  to  my  judgment,  in  none, 
certainly  in  no  public  collection ;  and  if  the  Alexandrian 
Christians  had  not  been  such  great  admirers  of  them, 
if  they  had  not  appended  them  to  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Septuagint,  who  knows  that  we  should  have  a  leaf  re- 
maining of  all  the  modern  Jewish  writers  ?  Subsequent- 
ly, some  time  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  these  two  kinds  of 
writings  were  named  according  to  the  use  made  of  them. 
The  ancient  were  called  the  "  canonical,"  the  modem 
the  "  apocryphal "  books,  and  the  whole  collection  waf 
designated  by  the  title  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.]' 

^  17,  a. 

SAMARITAN  CANON. 

Of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Samari- 
tans receive  only  the  Pentateuch.     They  have  not  the 

•  Einleit  §  15. 
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original,  but  only  a  very  recent  recasting  [Ueberarbei- 
Uifig"]  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  which  therefore  does  not 
belong  to  their  canon.  (§  171.)  The  reason  of  their 
disparaging  the  other  books  was,  partly,  their  hostile  po- 
sition in  respect  to  the  Jews,  and,  in  part,  their  distin- 
guishing reverence  for  Moses,  whom  they  exalted  so  far 
above  the  other  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  they 
despised  all  the  rest. 

Philo's  classification  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment may  be  compared  with  this.  According  to  him, 
Moses  is  the  only  teacher  of  religious  mysteries ;  only  a 
general  inspiration  belongs  to  the  other  writers,  and  he 
even  ascribes  this  to  himself.*  [In  the  same  manner, 
Josephus  (Antiq.  xiii.  10,  7)  claims  this  inspiration  for 
others,  and  says  Hyrcanus  possessed  the  three  greatest 
[^vileges ;  viz.,  government  of  the  nation,  the  priesthood, 
and  prophecy ;  for  God  was  with  him,  and  enabled  him 
to  know  fiiturities,  to  foretell,  &c.  Josephus  ascribes  this 
gift  to  himself.  (Wars,  iii.  8,  3.)  "  He  called  to  mind 
the  dreams  which  he  had  dreamed  in  the  night  time, 
whereby  God  had  signified  to  him,  beforehand,  both  the 
future  calamities  of  the  Jews,  &c.  Now,  Josephus  was 
able  to  give  shrewd  conjectures  about  the  interpretation 
of  such  dreams  as  have  been  ambiguously  delivered  by 
God,"&c.  &c.]* 

^  17,  aa. 

[CANON  OF  THE  SADDUCEES. 

"  In  the  time  of  Christ,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
disagreement  among  the  various  sects  and  parties,  into 

•  De  Cherubino,  p.  112. 

*  [See  Joseph,  iv.  10,  7,  and  WhislorCs  note  thereon.  The  Samaritan 
cinoD  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  Sadducees.]  See  Giddenapfd^ 
Josephi  ArdueoL  de  Sad.  Canone  Sententia ;  Jen.  1804, 4to. 
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which  the  Palestine  Jews  were  divided,  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  their  sacred  books.  The  Fathers  have  some- 
times stated  that  the  Sadducees  rejected  all  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  five  books  of  Moses. 
Some  modern  critics  have  thought  the  conjecture  proba- 
ble, because,  on  one  occasion,  Jesus  attempted  to  confute 
the  Sadducees,  who  doubted  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  not  out  of  the  Prophets  or  the  Hagiographa,  where 
passages  to  the  point  could  easily ^be  fi^und,  but  merely  firom 
the  books  of  Moses,  as  if  they  had  no  regard  for  the  for- 
mer, or  thought  they  had  not  sufficient  weight  to  deter- 
mine the  question  at  issue.  But  if  the  school  of  the  Sad- 
ducees had  arisen  in  such  remote  times  that  only  one  part 
of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  was  then  in  ex- 
istence, the  origin  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  books  belonging  to  it,  could  be  explained. 
The  Sadducees  would  admit  the  vmtings  which  were 
acknowledged  as  sacred  before  the  separation  from  the 
other  party,  and  would  reject  all  the  rest,  because  they 
were  written  by  Jews  who  did  not  belong  to  their  school. 
But,  since  they  first  separated  from  the  great  mass  of 
their  nation  at  a  time  when  the  limits  of  this  sacred  col- 
lection of  books  had  long  been  determined,  and  the  canon 
was  closed,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  them  to  connect 
their  doctrines  with  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  far  as  they  agreed  with  the  contents  of  the  Mosaic 
books.  So  their  departure  from  the  other  Jews,  in  this 
point,  would  be  inexpedient,  and  its  origin  difficult  to 
explain.  Josephus,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Pharisees,  knew  of  no  doctrine  on  this  point 
which  was  peculiar  to  them.  He  merely  says  that  the 
Sadducees,  rejecting  all  tradition,  adhered  only  to  the 
written  Law,  without  determining  how  many  books  they 
reckoned  in  their  sacred  national  writings.    And  when 
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he  mentions  the  principles  on  which  the  Sadducees  differ 
from  the  Pharisees,  he  never  drops  a  single  word  from 
which  it  can  be  inferred  that  these  two  sects  differed  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  their  sacred  books.     How  could 
the  Sadducees  fill  the  office  of  high  priest  if  they  differed 
on  so  important  a  point  from  the  faith  of  the  whole  na« 
tion  ?    And  since,  before  and  at  the  time  of  Christ,  a 
Sadducean  family  had  for  a  long  time  appropriated  the 
oflice,  how  could  they  favor  the  reading  of  the  HaptUara 
with  the  Parasha,  if  they  did  not  consider  the  Prophets 
worthy  of  equal  respect  with  Moses  ?     And,  if  we  may 
build  any  thing  on  the  dialogues  between  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  in  the  Talmud,  R.  Gedaliah  proves  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  not  only  from  Moses,  but  also  from 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  while  his  opponents, 
the  Sadducees,  make  no  objection  to  the  authority  and 
Talae  of  the  latter  in  theological   controversies.     Still 
further,  on  the  supposition  of  their  authority,  they  at- 
tempted by  other  arguments  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
passages  cited.     Under  such  circumstances,  the  conjec- 
ture of  the  Fathers  cannot  destroy  the  opinion  that  the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees  were  unanimous  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  the  sacred  national  books ;  and  if  Christ, 
m  a  discussion  with  the  Sadducees,  proves  the  rcsurrec- 
uon  of  the  dead  solely  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  the 
circumstance  may  be  accidental."  ] ' 

§  17,  6. 

THE  PRETENDED  ALEXANDRIAN  CANON. 

The  Alexandrian   version,  which  was  considered  as 
inspired,  was  very  early  enlarged  by  the  productions  of 

*  [BiMomj  §  35.    Basnagey  Hist  des  Juifs,  voL  IL  pt  L  p.  325,  sqq.,  and 
'» Hist  cnt  Phil.  yoL  iL  p.  721.] 
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the  later  Jewish  literature,  both  in  translations'  and  in 
the  original  writings.  The  Palestine  Jews  made  a  care- 
ful separation  between  some  of  them  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  part  of  them  they  did  not  read.  Thus  Jose- 
phus  says,  "  But  these  books  are  not  accounted  of  equal 
value  with  those  before  them,  because  there  was  no  ex- 
act succession  of  prophets."  They  had  a  decided  aver- 
sion to  Greek  literature :  thus  Josephus  says,  "  For  our 
nation  does  not  encourage  those  that  learn  the  languages 
of  many  nations,  and  so  adorn  their  discourses  with  the 
smoothness  of  their  periods,  because  they  look  upon  this 
sort  of  accomplishment  as  common,  not  only  to  all  sorts 
of  free  men,  but  to  as  many  of  the  servants  as  please  to 
learn  them."* 

But  there  are  no  facts  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that 
the  Egyptian  Jews  themselves  ever  formally  acknowl- 
edged a  peculiar  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.*  Notwith- 
standing their  jealousy,  in  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
they  could  not  disagree  with  their  Palestine  brethren. 
Philo  sufficiently  proves  that  they  did  not ;  for  he  makes 
no  use  of  the  Apocrypha ;  and  his  authority  is  sufficient  to 
balance  that  of  the  writers  of  the  church  who  were  not 

*  Josephus  had  probably  read  them  in  this  version.  But  scarce  any 
thing  with  respect  to  this  subject  can  be  learned  from  the  New  Testament 
See  Bertholdty  voL  L  p.  90. 

^  Antiq.  xx.  11,  2.  The  decision  of  the  modem  Jews  in  respect  to  tiie 
Apocrypha  may  be  seen  in  HoUingerj  Thes.  Phil.  p.  516.  See  Baba  Kama, 
foL  82,  col.  2.  Compare  Bertholdt,  p.  92.  [The  Palestine  Jews,  says  this 
writer,  never  admitted  a  Greek  book  into  their  canon ;  they  even  denounced 
a  curse  upon  the  use  of  the  Greek  language  for  sacred  purposes.] 

'^  In  favor  of  this  opinion,  see  Sankr^  (Jntersuch.  d.  Kanons,  voL  L  p.  5. 
Apparatus  ad  Lib.  V.  T.  interpret  §  9.  Corrodi^  Beiti^ge,  voL  v.  p.  52.  Be- 
leucht  d.  Gesch.  d.  Kanons,  vol.  L  p.  155.  Jahn,  Einleit  voL  L  p.  261.  MOn- 
scher,  Dogmengeschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  257.    Augusti,  §  57. 

On  the  other  side,  Eichhonij  §  23.  Bauer^  Einleit  p.  56.  Bertholdt  (voL  L 
p.  94)  takes  the  middle  course.  According  to  HOvemikj  the  Essenes  had 
a  collection  of  sacred  books  containing  some  of  their  own  works ;  L  c.  p.  75» 
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acquamted  with  Hebrew  literature,  and  therefore  con- 
fouoded  the  apocryphal  with  the  canonical  books.  The 
only  concession  which  can  be  made  is  this :  The  apoc- 
ryphal writings  were  more  used,  and  held  in  higher 
esteem,  among  the  Hellenist  than  among  the  Palestine 
Jews,  who  were  far  more  rigorous  upon  this  point ;  and, 
also,  the  unlearned  might  easily  confound  the  two  kinds 
of  writings.  The  apocryphal  book  of  Esdras,  speaking 
of  the  composition  of  these  books,  (xiv.  44,  sqq.,)  says, 
"  In  forty  days,  they  wrote  two  hundred  and  four  books,  p^  ^  ^  3 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  forty  days  were  fulfilled, 
that  the  Highest  spake,  saying,  *  The  first  that  thou  hast 
written  publish  openly,  that  the  worthy  and  unworthy 
may  read  it ;  but  keep  the  seventy  last,  that  thou  mayest 
deliver  them  only  to  such  as  be  wise  among  the  people  ; 
for  in  them  is  the  spring  of  wisdom  and  understanding, 
and  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the  stream  of  knowl- 
edge.' "  But  even  this  is  rather  against  than  in  favor 
of  the  Alexandrian  canon." 

[Eichhorn  (^  26)  says  that  Philo  was  acquainted  with 
the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Old  Testament ;  for  he 
borrows  phrases  from  them,  but  he  never  quotes  a  single 
one  of  those  books,  [as  authority;]  still  less  does  he  alle- 
gorize them,  or  cite  them  as  proofs.  He  takes  no  notice 
of  them ;  but  this  is  not  because  he  is  not  acquainted 
^ith  them,  —  a  circumstance  not  to  be  expected  in  a  man 
of  such  extensive  reading,  —  but  probably  because  he 
esteemed  them  slightly,  and  did  not  class  them  among 
those  writings;  his  contemporaries  regarded  as  holy  and 
divine.     His  contempt  for  them  was  very  great.     He 

•  Comp.  Corrodiy  Beleuchtung  d.  Kanon,  vol.  i.  p.  174,  and  §  25  and  28, 
below.  [See  Gfrdrer,  Prophetaj  veteres  pseudepigraphi,  &c. ;  Stutt  1840, 
ppi  66  and  140.] 
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never  does  them  the  honor  he  confers  upon  Plato,  Phi- 
lolaus,  Solon,  Hippocrates,  Heraclitus,  and  others,  from 
whose  writings  he  often  extracts  whole  passages. 

But,  after  all,  the  following  conclusion,  which  is  adopt- 
ed by  Bertholdt,  appears  the  most  reasonable,  —  that 
the  truth  lies  between  these  two  opinions.  It  is  quite 
certain,  as  he  says,  that  the  Egyptian  Jews  never  consid- 
ered the  apocryphal  books  as  a  part  of  the  canon,  prop- 
erly so  called ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  they  regarded 
and  used  them  as  an  appendix  to  the  Old  Testament 
before  the  time  of  Christ.  They  were  read  as  valuable 
religious  and  moral  writings,  and  were  neither  placed  in 
the  canon  nor  treated  as  common  books.*  They  were 
deemed  holy,  but  not  perfectly  holy,  and  so  were  placed 
beside  the  canon,  not  in  it.  The  ancient  Christians,  who 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  and  therefore 
were  dependent  on  the  Egyptian  Jews  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures,  considered  all  the  books  of  the 
Alexandrine  Codex  as  genuine  and  sacred  books,  and 
accordingly  made  the  same  use  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the 
Hebrew  canon.  But  this  practice  was  founded  on  a 
mistake;  for  the  Alexandrian  Jews  themselves  never 
viewed  these  writings  in  that  light.]  * 

'^  [But  sec  Pdfrey,  1.  c.  pp.  41,  42.    See  also  John,  1.  c.  §  26—31.] 
*  [See  below,  §  25,  26.] 
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CHAPTER  II. 

fflSTORY  OP  THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  COLLECTION  OP  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT,  AND  OF  THE  BIBLE  IN  GENERAL ; 
OR,  A  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  CANON. 

§  18. 

EARLIEST  TRACES  OF  THE  USE  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  BY  THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS. 

With  the  primitive  Christians,  the  Old  Testament  was 
the  only  ancient  religious  book/  Afterwards,  the  wri- 
tings of  the  evangelists  and  apostles  came  gradually  into 
use.  But  the  citation  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  2  Peter 
iii.  15,  is  an  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  that 
Epistle.  The  opinion  that  the  apostle  John  formed  the 
canon  arises  from  misunderstanding  a  passage  of  Euse- 
bius.  (Hist-  Eccl.  iii.  24.) 

I.  Among  the  apostolic  Fathers,  express  citations  of 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  are  extremely  rare. 
Perhaps  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable :  — 

1.  Clement  of  Rome,  1  Ep.  ad  Cor.  c.  47.  "  Take 
the  Epistle  of  the  blessed  Paul,  the  apostle.  What  did  he 
first  write  to  you  in  the  beginning  of  [his  preaching]  the 
gospel  ?  Certainly  he  wrote  to  you  by  the  Spirit,  [to 
adoionish  you]  concerning  himself,  and  Cephas,  and 
ApoUos,  because,  even  then,  you  had  become  inclined  " 
[that  is,  to  honor  men  more  than  the  truth.]  See  Paul, 
1  Cor.  ch.  iv.* 

'  PhoHus,  Bib.  Cod.  254.  Jo.  Ens,  Bib.  Sac.  ch.  v.  diss.  4,  §  22.  PrUii 
lDtrod.p.27. 

^  [See  ^Torton,  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels ;  Boston,  1837, 
^  l  p.  cclviiL]     Clem,  Rom.  1  Ep.  ad  Cor.  c  47 :  'AyaXd^ete  T^y  ifwno- 

VOL.    I.  7 
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2.  Ignatius,  Epist.  ad  Ephesios,  c.  12.  "  The  fellow- 
ministers  [rather  the  fellow-partakers  of  the  mysteries] 
of  sanctified  Paul,  who  in  every  letter  maketh  mention 
of  you  in  Christ  Jesus."  Again,  in  his  Epist.  ad  Philad. 
c.  6,  he  says,  "  Fleeing  for  refuge  to  the  gospel,  as  to  the 
flesh  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  apostles,  [that  is,  to  the  wri- 
tings of  the  apostles,]  as  to  the  presbytery  of  the  church, 
we  love  likewise  the  prophets,  for  they  also  announce 
the  gospel."  Here  the  word  gospel  does  not  refer  to 
any  written  document." 

3.  Polycarp,  Ep.  ad  Philipp.  c.  3.  "  Paul,  who,  being 
present  with  you,  before  the  face  of  the  men  then  living, 
taught,  diligently  and  thoroughly,  the  word  of  truth; 
who,  being  absent,  wrote  letters  to  you."  Compare  c. 
11,  12.* 

11.  Evident  allusions  to  the  apostolical  Epistles  are 
more  frequent. 

1.  Clement  of  Rome,  1  Ep.  ad  Cor.  c.  35.  "  Putting 
away  from  themselves  all  unrighteousness  and  iniquity, 
covetousness,  strife,  evil  manners,  and  fraud,  whisper- 
ing, calumny,  hatred  of  God,  haughtiness  and  pride,  vain- 
glory and  ambition,  (or  frivolity;)  they  who  do  these 


X^v  Tov  fiaxaglov  Ilailov  lov  dno<n6lov  rC  ngiaTOv  ^fuv  iv  d^/j  toy 
e^yyeXlov  lyqaipty;  in^  iXtjOslag  nvevfiaTixatg  iniaiBiXev  ^/Ui*'  ne^ 
odrov  js  xal  Kr^<pa  xal  *jin6U4iiy  didi  rd  xal  t6j6  n(^axHaetg  ifiag  vre- 
noiriaxf'ai', 

*  Giesder^  iiber  die  Evangelien,  p.  157.    IgnaL  Ep.  ad  Ephes.  c  13: 

Jlaiflov  (Tvfifi{>(rrat  rov  dyiaafiiyov 8ff  ir  n&ar^  iiuaiok^  M*^- 

fiofe^et  ibfitbf  iv  Xgiaiii  'Irjaov.  In  Ep.  ad  Philadelph.  c.  5 :  nffouffvy^ 
TO  f^rt/ycil/q)  i>g  aagxl  'Iijuov,  xal  rolg  ^noaxdloig  &g  TZQsapvjegttf  iu" 
xXfjalag'  xal  TOi^g  7tQog>/iTag  dh  diyan^^Vy  didi  rb  xal  a^TO^g  elg  rd  6^^- 
yiXtov  xaTtjyyeXxivaff  xrl, 

^  [Mnion,  1.  c.  p.  cclxxviiL]    Polycarp^  Ep.  ad  Philipp.  c.  3 : i7a^ 

XoVj  hg  yepdfievog  iv  -dfiiv  xard  nqbaoiTiov  tlbv  tdts  dv6Q<xm(av,  idldafsp 
&XQi^wg  xal  ^efialwg  j6y  negl  ^t^elag  X6yov  8;  xal  drr(i>y  ifuy  Hygaytep 
i7ti*noXdg. 
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tilings  are  haters  of  God,  and  not  only  they  who  do  them, 
but  such  as  approve  them."  Compare  Romans  i. 
29-32. 

Again,  ch.  36.  "  Who,  being  the  brightness  of  his 
greatness,  is  as  much  greater  than  the  angels,  as  he  has 
inherited  a  more  excellent  name  than  they.  For  this  it  is 
written,  ^  He  maketh  spirits  his  angels,  and  a  flame  of  fire 
his  ministers,'  &c.     Compare  Hebrews  i.  3 — 7.  *  Who, 

being  the  brightness  of  his  glory, became  as  much 

greater  than  the  angels,  as  he  has  inherited   a  name 

more  excellent  than  they.' And  of  the  angels  he 

sajs,  *  Who  maketh  a  flame  of  fire  his  angels,'  "  &c.* 

2.  Ignatius,  Ep.  ad  Eph.  c.  2.  "  That  in  one  obe- 
dience you  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind, 
and  in  the  same  judgment,  and  that  you  may  all  say  the 
same  thing  upon  the  same  subject."  Compare  1  Cor.  i. 
10.     "  That  you  may  all  say  the  same  thing that 

*  J,  C.  Orell^  SeL  Pat  Eccl.  capp.  ad  eiuriyrjuxrjv  pert  Tur.  1820,  p.  6, 
aqq.    See  other  allusions  in  Lardner,  Credibility,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  41,  sqq. ; 

ed  Load.   1831,  10  vols.  8vo.     Clem.   Rorn.    1  Ep.  ad  Cor.  c.  35 : 

i^w^^lfftarreg  (^p'  laviuiv  naaaf  didixlav  xal  dyofiiay,  nXeoye^lav,  ^Q^tg, 
uoMoti^elag  te  xal  J(Uov^,  yft&VQi<T/io6g  re  xal  xaraXaXtdig,  •&BO(Jxvylav^ 
int^t^avUxP  le  xal  dXa^ovslaVy  XBvodo^Lav  xe  xal  q>iko^Bvlav  (q>iko- 
ntvimv).  Tcrvra  yd^  ol  TtQ&aaoytsg  arvyi/roi  t^  ■d'cw  i57i(i^;jfouor*i'*  od 
ft6pop  di  oi  ngdaaopteg  ravro,  &lld,  xal  ol  QvvBvdoxdvvtBg,  Comp. 
Rom.  L  29 — 32:  Jlsnltji^fiipovg  ndari  dufixUx,  nogyBlq,  nlBoyB^l(fj  xaxlcf, 
fis<no6g  tpM^ov,  ffdvov,  iqidog^  ddlov,  xaxori^Blag;  ifn^vqidtdig,  xaxaXdikovg^ 

^otnvyBXg,  iSgnndig,   i7tBQrj<pdvovg,   dXa}^6yag ohiysg   t6   dixaUofia 

no  ^eov  iniYrdyiBg  (or»  ol  rd  Touxvta  nq&oooviBg  Sl^iov  -d^aydrov  slaly) 
oi  ft&yoy  m^id  notovfr^y,  dJUld  xal  avyBudoxova^  joig  ngdaaovai'.  Cap. 
X:  8(  i&y  &7ta&]f.ofrfia  t^;  fisyalbHriytjg  aidrov,  roaoi;rq>  fjtBiCfiiy  iorly  dy^ 
jOtgy,  o<nf  Sttupo(^6(^y  6yofia  XBxlr^^ydfir^xBy,  riyqainai  y^  oviatg, 
6  not^y  robi;  dyyOuovg  ccvtov  ny6(>(iaxa  xal  xoi)g  Xsnovgyoiig  aiiov  nv^g 

fUya,  jtti.  —  Comp.  Heb.  L  3 — 7:  8g  fiv  dnavyaafm  t^j  6^^r]g ai- 

ni joao^Ttf  XQBljJwy  yBv6fisyog  ju)v  diyyiluity,  oato  SiaqtOQihxsqoy  naQ^ 

mi'foig   xBxXfj1^y6firjX6y  Byofia xal   nqttg  fdv  to^g  diyyiXovg  liyBr  6 

wKtfr  lovg  dyyilovg  aiiov  nvgdg  qildya,  xtX, 
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you  be  perfectly  joined  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the 
same  counsel.''* 

3,  Polycarp,  Ep.  ad  Philipp.  c.  v.  "  Neither  fornica- 
tors, nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  man* 
kind,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  See  the  same 
words  in  1  Cor.  vi.  9.* 

III.  But  the  references  and  allusions  to  the  evangel- 
ical writings  are  in  part  vague  and  fluctuating,  and  in 
part  they  relate  to  Hie  apocryphal  Chspels. 

The  following  are  of  the  first  class  :  — 

1.  Barnabas,  £p.  c.  4.  ^^  Let  us  therefore  take  heed, 
lest,  as  it  is  written,  ^  Many  of  us  shall  be  found  called, 
but  few  chosen.'  " 

Chap.  vii.  "  Thus  he  [Jesus]  says,  *  Those  who 
wish  to  see  me,  and  to  touch  my  kingdom,  ought,  when 
ajQSicted  and  suffering,  to  receive  me.' "  Compare  Matt, 
xvi.  24.    Mark  viii.  34.    Luke  xvi.  23.' 

2.  Clement  of  Rome,  Ep.  I  ad  Cor.  c.  13.  *^  Especially 
remembering  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  he 
spake,  teaching  gentleness  and  long-suffering ;  for  thus 
he  spake :  *  Pity  that  you  may  be  pitied :  forgive  that  it 

'  IgnaL  Eph.c.  2: 2ra  i»  fju/^-bnoxaf^  ^x8  xanj(fTurfiipO^  t^  aiitf 

f^ot  xal  TJj  a&iij  ^ycS^if  xal  Td  urdtb  Xiyfite  ndrreg  negi  tov  iUtoS,    Conqk 

1  Cor.  L  10 :  tva  t6  adtd  Xiyrixa  ndrxBg ^xe  dh  xax^^uFfiipo^  ip  if 

aiixf  rat  xal  ip  t^  o^  Y^^MV'  ^^f^^er,  ubi  sup.  p.  123,  sqq.  See  Lard' 
ner,  L  c.  voL  iL  pp.  82,  83. 

*  Polycarp^  Ep.  ad  Philipp.  c.  5:  Kal  oikB  n6ffyo$,  oiixe  futXaxol,  ofct 
dQaeroxotxai  PaatXelav  S'eov  xlijoovofi-^aovai,  Comp.  1  Cor.  vL  9,  8q[. 
Lardnar,  p.  159.    See  Lardnery  voL  ii.  p.  101.    See  MnrUnij  1.  c  p.  ccbdL] 

'  See  LardneTj  vol.  ii.  21.  [See  Mnion^  L  c.  p.  cclzviiL  sqq.,  who  deniet 
the  authenticity  of  this  work  of  Barnabas.]  Ep.  Bamab,  c  4:  AttendamiH 
ergro,  ne  forte,  sicut  scriptum  est,  multi  vocati,  pauci  electi  inventamm; 
The  words  sicut  scriptum  est  are  perhaps  added  by  the  translator.  Ses 
CrednaTf  BeitrMge  zur  Einleit  in  b.  Schriften,  voL  L  p.  28.  Cap.  7:  OSnt^ 
gnjaly  ('Irf<Fovg\  ol  ^^iXoyjig  fie  Idetp  xal  dipavBal  fwv  x^g  ^aaiXsUtg^ 
6q>ellov(Ti>  ^U^iviBg  xal  7ta&6rxeg  la^eip  fte.  Comp.  Matt  xvL  24.  Maik 
viiL  34.  Luke  ix.  23.  (?)  Lardner,  p.  10,  sqq. 
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may  be  forgiven  you :  as  you  do,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto 
you :  as  you  give,  so  shall  it  be  given  unto  you :  as  you 
judge,  so  shall  you  be  judged  :  with  what  measure  you 
mete,  with  the  same  shall  it  be  measured  to  you.' ''  Com- 
pare Luke  vi.  36— 38,  Matt.  vi.  12— 16,  vii.  1.  Com- 
pare chap.  xlvi.  with  Matt,  xviii.  6,  Mark  ix.  42,  and 
Luke  xvii.  2.* 

Clement  of  Rome,  £p.  2.  <^And  another  scripture 
says,  *  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sin- 
ners.' "    Compare  Matt.  ix.  13. 

Again,  chap.  x.  (viii.)  ^^For  the  Lord  says  in  the 
gospel,  *  If  you  have  not  kept  the  little,  who  shall  give 
yoa  the  great  ?  I  say  to  you.  He  that  is  faithful  in  the 
leasti  is  faithful  also  in  much.'  Compare  Luke  xvi.  11, 
12.  <  If  you  are  not  faithful  in  the  unrighteous  mammon, 
who  will  intrust  you  with  the  true  ?  And  if  you  are  not 
fiuthfiil  in  another's  possessions,  who  will  give  you  your 
ami?'"* 

3.  Ignatius  ad  Trail,  c.  11.  ^^  These  are  not  my 
Father's  planting." 

Again,  ad  Philad.  c.  3.  ^^  Because  they  are  not  the 
Father's  planting."     Compare  Matt.  xv.  13. 


%  ToL  iL  p.  37.  Clem,  Rom.  Ep.  1  ad  Cor.  c.  13 :  M&Uaxa  {isfivr^ 
fdw»  i6y  il^oiy  rov  xvQtov  ^ItjadHy  o%g  ihiXrjaa  dtddaxiuv   ini^lxBiay  xal 

if£w  4^   noUixs,   ovrai   Troii/^ijafirai   i)fuv   &g   dldoTS,   ovita   do&VnTBta^ 

tf^^anat  ifttp,    Comp.  Luke  vL  36 — 38,  Matt  vi  12 — 15,  tIL  1.  Comp. 
c  46^  with  Matt  zviii.  6,  Mark  ix.  42,  Luke  icviL  2.    Loardner^  p.  39,  sq. 

*  I^wdrnTy  voL  iL  p.  36.  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  2 :  Kal  Ixiqa  yqatp^  XiyB^,  ot&  o^x 
^^$&m  umlioM  dixatovg,  63M  dfiagmMg.  Comp.  Matt  ix.  13.  Cap.  10  (8)  * 
Aija  j^  x^(fn>g  i9'  t^  e^yyeXUi^-  El  t6  fuxqbv  otJx  ^ri/^Tjaara,  t6  ftiya 
fi*  i^r  d^Bi ;  Hyu  yitg  ifuv,  3u  6  niaidg  iv  ilaxl(rT(tf,  xal  iv  noXLi^ 
mn6g  itnir,  Comp.  Luke  xvL  11, 12:  El  iy  lia  dJ/xcp  fiafuavq.  ntaxol  o^x 
iyipta^Sj  j6  dXti&ivbv  xlg  -tfiiv  nKne^cretf  xal  el  iv  tui  diUtor^/9  n^utoi 
f^  iyireo&£,  td  ^idieqow  tig  ifur  di&G6&;   Lardnery  p.  72. 


^lO    ) 
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Again,   ad    Smyrneas,  cap.  1 "Baptized    by 

John,  that  all  righteousness  might  be  fulfilled  in  him." 
Comp.  Matt.  iii.  16.* 

4.  Polycarp,  c.  2.  "  Remembering  what  the  Lord  said 
when  teaching,  *  Judge  not,  that  you  be  not  judged : 
forgive,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  you :  pity,  that  you  may 
be  pitied:  with  what  measure  you  mete,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again.' "  Compare  Matt.  vi.  12,  vii.  1, 
and  Clement,  as  above  cited,  £p.  1  ad  Cor.  c.  13.^ 

IV.  The  following  refer  to  the  apocryphal  Gospels : — 

1.  Clement  of  Rome,  Ep.  2,  c.  12.  "The  Lord, 
being  asked  by  some  one  when  his  kingdom  should 
come,  answered,  *  When  two  shall  be  one ;  the  outward 
as  the  inward ;  and  the  male  with  the  female  shall  be 
neither  male  nor  female.' "  * 

2.  Clement  of  Alexandria,    Stromat.  1.    iii.  p.  465. 

'imA  **  "^^^  ^^^^  reason  Cassianus  says,  when  Sotomen  asked 

when  the  subject  of  ^p  inquiry  should  be  known,  the 

^  ^  /■  Lord  said,    *  When  you  shall  remove  the  covering  of 

shame,  and  two  shall  be  one,  and  the  male  with  the 
female  shall  be  neither  male  nor  female.'     We  have  not 


*  Lardnar,  voL  ii.  p.  79,  sqq.  ^nat  ad  JVaU.  c.  11 :  Ohroi  o^x  elal 
qiVXBla  naTQdg.    Ad  Phila4]elph.  c.  3 :..... .  diA  rd  /u^  sjvai  aidro^g  gnnelav 

najQdjg,    Comp.  Matt  ZY.  13.     Ad  Smjrrn.  c.  1 : ^B^aimafUvop  im^ 

'lonkvyoVf  2ya  nlTjQOi&ij  naaa  dixauxrOyij  M  aidtov.  Comp.  Matt  iiL  15. 
Lardner,  p.  115,  sqq. 

^  Polycoarpf  c.  2:  MvijfwyeCaayrBs  dh  Siv  slnsy  6  xdgiog  dtddaxaty    ilf^ 

iX€TjdriT6*  iv  ^  jt'^T^  fiSTQfiTef  iytifisi Qt}difi(T67ai  ifiiv.  Comp.  Matt  vL  12^ 
sqq.,  vii.  1,  and  Clem,  Rom.  Ep.  1  ad  Cor.  c.  13.  Lardner,  voL  iL  p.  WZ, 
EichhortCs  Einleit  in  d.  N.  T.  voL  L  p.  113,  [where  this  subject  is  treated 
at  length.    See,  also,  J^orUm,  1.  c.  vol.  L  Appendix,  p.  cclviii.  sqq.] 

*  Clem,  Rom.  £p.  2,  c.  12:  *  Eneqkirijdelg  aiibg  6  x{>Qiog  {m6  xi>vog,  ndte 
^iei  a^TOv  ^  ^acriXflttf  elnsv  ^Oxar  ^arat  idc  d^  iy,  xal  t6  I£ai  &g  i6 
lafu,  Mod  t6  dgaev  /ifiidc  ti);  SijlBlag,  o^e  dQCBv,  oiixs  '&ffiv. 
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the  first  sentence  in  the  four  Gospels  transmitted  to  us, 
but  it  occurs  in  that  according  to  the  Egyptians.^^'' 

3.  Ignatius,  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  "And  when  he  came  to 
the  companions  of  Peter,  he  said  to  them,  *  Take,  touch 
me,  and  see  that  I  am  not  a  bodiless  demon : '  and  im- 
mediately they  touched  him,  and  believed."  Com- 
pare Luke  xxiv.  39.* 

4.  Jerome  says/  "  In  that  Epistle,  (to  the  Smyrne- 
ans,)  and  the  work  on  the  Gospels,  which  has  recently 
been  translated  by  me,  he  [Ignatius]  gives  his  testimony 
on  the  person  of  Christ,  and  says.  After  the  resurrection, 
I  saw  him  in  the  flesh,  and  believe  that  it  was  he.  And 
when  he  came  to  Peter,  and  to  those  who  were  with  Pe- 
ter, he  said  to  them,  ^  Behold,  touch  me,  and  see  that  I 
am  not  an  incorporeal  demon  ;^  and  immediately  they 
touched  him,  and  believed." 

Again,  Jerome  remarks,''  ^^  For  when  the  apostles 
thought  him  a  spirit,  —  or,  according  to  the  Gospel  which 
the  Nazarenes  call  that  of  the  Hebrews,  an  incorporeal 
demon,  —  he  said  to  them,  *  Why  are  you  troubled  ? ' "  &c.* 


Alex.  Stromat  L  iiL  p.  465 :  dtd,  jovid  wt  6  Kacraiavdg  qiijcrt, 
nvr&avotUrrjg  7^g  SaUbfiTjiQ,  7i6t6  yyoor^TJafra*  id  Tregl  S)y  ^qbto,  Iqpiy  6 
Kii^g' ^  Oiav  16  t^j  aloxvvrfg  tv^vfia  naf^arixe^  xal  oxav  yiyrjiat  id 
dvo  i>,  xal  rd  d^QCv  fiet^  ttjj  -d^riXeiagj  oiiie  &QQtjy,  oiJrs  ^tjiu.  Ugiinoy 
/ur  alw  iw  toig  nuQadedofiiyoig  "f^fuy  ttxiaqoty  EiayyeUoig  oin  ^/o/^ev  t6 
ff^tdw,  dlV  ip  lia  xar*  Alyvnilovg, 

*  ^noL  Ep.  ad  Smjnm.  c.  3 :  Kul  otb  nqbg  joifg  ne^l  nhqov  ^Id^sv^ 
hpi  irifxoigr  Adffejey  iprjlaqti^aaTi  fie,  xal  ideie,  ou  oix  elfil  daifidyioy 
6Mn»uajoy  xal  e^&iig  cjc^tov  r^^iffuvTO,  xal  inluxBvaav. 

*  lEeron.  CataL  Scriptt  ecclesiast  n.  23,  v.  Ignat :  In  qua  epistola  (ad 
ioe)  et  de  EvaDgelio,  quod  nuper  a  me  translatum  est,  super  persona 
ponit  testuoonium,  dicens :  Ego  vero  et  post  resurrectionem  in  came 

earn  vidi  et  credo  quia  sit  Ei  qtumdo  venit  ad  Petrum  el  ad  eos,  qui  cum 
Pttro  eranl,  dixit  eia :  Ecce  palpate  me  et  videte,  quia  non  sum  detmonivm 
mcorporaU.     Et  ttatim  tetigerunt  eum  et  crediderunt, 

*  Hierwu  prooem.  ad  libr.  18,  Jes.:  Cum  enim  apostoli  eum  putarent 
i|«itiim,  vel  juxta  Evangelium  quod  Hebrsorum  lectitant  Nazaraei,  tncor- 
pondt  danumiumf  dixit  eis :  quid  turbatis  estis,  etc. 

*  Comp.  Euatbiut,  Hist  Eiccl.  iiL  36. 
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§  19. 

TRACES  OF  THE  USE  OF   THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE 
EARLY  WRITERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  Justin  Martyr,  who  died  A.  C.  166,  was  acquaint- 
ed with  our  Gospels,  as  it  appears  from  the  following 
passages :  «  For  the  apostles,  in  the  memoirs  composed 
by  them  which  are  called  Gospels,  have  thus  informed 
us,''  &c.  ^^And  the  memoirs  by  the  apostles,  or  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  were  read,"  &c/ 

However,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  these  writings 
referred  to  were  different  from  our  Gospels.*  Justin 
quotes  none  of  the  catholic  Epistles,  though  sometimes 
he  seems  to  allude  to  them.'  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  considers  the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of  John  the 
apostle.** 

2.  Tatian,  who  died  A.  C.  176,  makes  use  of  the 
Gospel  of  John.  He  says,  "It  is  this  which  was 
spoken :  *  The  darkness  does  not  receive  (or  comprehend) 
the  light.' "     Compare  John  i.  6.*  He  used  some  Epistles 


'^  Apol.  L  c.  66,  p.  83,  (ed.  Hag^.  Com.) :  Ot  y^  dTr^oroia*  iv  rdig  yeiKh 
fiivoig  M  aX)T(bv  dnofivT^fiovB^ficKriy  Si  xalsiTai  B^yyiXia,  odmg  naqid^nacw. 

Cap.  67 : xal  rd  dnofivfjfiOV6{ffiata  xihv  6.no(j%6kaiVj  IJ  rd  Gvyyq&iifiaxa 

twy  nQoq>f]T(bv  dpayirydtaxeTat,  xtX. 

^  Eichhom,  Einl.  ins  N.  T.  vol.  i.  p.  78,  sqq.  Munscher,  Dogmengeschichte, 
ToL  L  p.  295,  sq.  On  the  other  hand,  see  Winery  Justinum  Mart  Evangeliis 
canonicis  (Jsum  fuisse  ostenditur ;  Lips.  1819, 4to.  See  his  Lehrbuch,  vd.  iL 
§  66,  67.  According  to  Crtdntr^  1.  c.  p.  268,  sqq.,  besides  our  canonical  Gos- 
pels, Justin  made  use  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter. 

'  See  Lardnar,  vol.  IL  ch.  x.,  especially  p.  137.  [See,  also^  JVbrfon,  L  c 
p.  195, 199, 201,  224,  and  his  Appendix,  note  £,  p.  ccviL  and  p.  ccxzziL  sqq.] 

«*  Dialog,  cum  Tryphone,  c.  81,  p.  179. 

'  Orat  c.  Grecos,  c.  13,  p.  255 :  Kal  jovto  iaiiv  d^  t6  el^fUpow  ^ 
axorla  tb  (p&g  od  xaTo^/i^dyei. 
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of  Paul,  but  rejected  others.'  His  so  called  Diatessaran 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  something  different  from  a 
harmony  of  the  Gospels.^ 

3.  Athenagoras,  who  died  A.  C.  180,  quotes  Paul's 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  "  The  rest  is  manifest 
to  every  one,  that,  according  to  the  apostle,  this  cor- 
ruptible and  perishable  is  to  put  on  incomiption."  Com- 
pare 1  Cor.  xv.  54.'  He  shows  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  Pauline  writings,  but  his  citation  of  passages 
bom  the  Gospels  proves  nothing.' 

4.  Theophilus,  who  wrote  about  A.  C.  180,  mentions 
the  sacred  Scriptures  in  general,  the  Gospel  of  John,  and 
the  other  Gospels.  He  says,  ^^And  so  in  regard  to  right- 
eousness, of  which  the  law  has  spoken,  there  is  found  to 
be  an  agreement  between  the  remarks  of  the  prophets 
aad  the  Gospels,  because  all  the  inspired  have  spoken 
with  the  one  spirit  of  God."  <^And  in  respect  to 
holiness,  the  sacred  word  not  only  teaches  us  not  to  sin 
in  act,  but  not  even  in  thought."  "  The  evangelical  voice 
teaches  us  more  expressly  when  it  says  of  chastity,  *  He 
that  looketh  on  a  woman,  to  lust  after  her,  hath  com- 
mitted adultery,'  "  &c.     Compare  Matt.  v.  28. 

"  Whence  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  all  the  inspired, 
teach  us,  among  whom  John  says,  ^  In  the  beginning 
was  the  word,' "  &c.* 


*  Idordnerj  voL  iL  ch.  xiii.  p.  147,  sqq. 

*  EiMorrij  Elinleit  ins  N.  T.  voL  L  p.  110,  sqq.  Cndner^  1.  c.  p.  443,  sqq. 
On  the  opposite  side,  see  OUihauseny  Aechtheit  d.  Kan.  Evang.  p.  336.  See 
Ik  WdU^$  Einleit  ins  N. T.  §68. 

'  De  Resurrectione,  c  18,  p.  531:  Eiidtjloy  navxl  rd  Xemdfisvov,  6t* 
ill  leard  j6r  dndinolov  t6  qSaqtbv  TOvro  nai  dtaaxedatndp  ivd{>Gaada$ 
6i^6aqaiav. 

*  LardnoTj  voL  iL  ch.  xviii  p.  193,  sqq. 

'  Ad  Antolycam,  iiL  12,  p.  338 :  "Ett  fi^v  nal  neql  dixauxrOvrjg,  ^g  6 
p6iiog  $fqtix6r,  d*6lov6a  e^QUrKBtat  nal  Td  T&y  nqoqfTfxQp  xa»  twp  B^y^e* 
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He  refers  also  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy :  "And  also  the  divine  word  com- 
mands us  respecting  submission  to  governments  and 
authorities,  and  prayer  for  them,  that  we  may  lead  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  life."  Compare  1  Tim,  ii.  2,  and 
Rom.  xiii.  7,  8.* 

He  may  have  used  the  Apocalypse.* 

5.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  who  died  about  A.  C. 
170,  refers  to  Christian  writings  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Scriptures  of  the  Lord."* 

§20. 

EARLIEST  TRACES  OF  A  COLLECTION  OF  THE  WRITINGS  OF 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  we  find  in  the 
hands  of  Marcion  a  collection  of  ten  Pauline  Episdes,' 
and  a  Gospel  besides.  This,  according  to  the  Fa- 
thers, was  the  Gospel  of  Luke.*    It  would  not  be  im- 

^y  ix^^^i  ^''^  T^  '^^S  7r(iyra;  7tvsvfiaTO(p6QOvg  iyl  nre^fiart  ^eov  XeXahj- 
xifair.  §  13.  Kal  Ttsgl  asfivdrr^tog  o^  fi6vov  dMaxsi  ^a;  6  Sy^og  l&fog 
jd  fiii  dfiagrdveiy  ?^/q),  dlJld  xal  fiizQ^S  ivyolag,  xrX.  *H  dk  eiayyiJuog 
tpwyii  initauxdks^y  dtddcrxet  negl  dyfelag  Xiyovaa*  Uag  6  Id^y  yvraXxa, 
xtX.  Comp.  Matt  v.  28.  L.  ii.  c.  22,  p.  365 :  ^  Odev  dMaxovatv  i^/mg  al  dyuu 
YQatpalf  xal  itavxeg  ol  7tpevfAttTog>6QOtf  i^  &y  ^loMSivyt^g  Xiyetj  xtX. 

'  "En  fi^v  xal  negl  tov  imoxdouBodav  d.QxaTg  xal  i^ovalaig  xal  Hfj)fea^a» 
^kg  a^wy  xsXeifet  -fifiug  6  S^etog  Xdyog,  xtX,  [See  Lardnar,  voL  IL  ch.  xx. 
p.  203,  sqq.] 

^  See  Eustbiusy  Hist  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  24  The  account  of  Theophilus's 
Hannony  or  Commentary  on  the  Crospels  is  uncertain.  See  Jerome^  Epist  ad 
Algasiam,  quest  5.  0pp.  iv.  pt  L  p.  197.  Mart.  Prolog,  in  Com.  sup.  Matt 
Catal.  Scriptt  eccl.  c.  25.    See  Lardner,  vol  iL  p.  214. 

'  rgaq>al  xvgtaxaL  See  EtuebiuSf  1.  c.  lib.  iv.  c.  23.  [LardntTy  vol  iL 
ch.  ziL  p.  144,  sqq.]    Comp.  §  22. 

'^  See  Bertholdif  L  c.  p.  104,  sqq. 

'  See^'eiuettf,  adv.  Hcres.  lib.  L  c.  27;  lib.  iiL  c.  12;  12L  TVyfufium, 
cont  Marcion,  iv.  2—7;  v.  21.     Bpiphamu$y  Heres.  zliL9, 10. 
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probable  that  this  collection  originated  in  Galatia  and 
Pontus,  and  was  the  first  and  original  collection,*  if  Mar- 
cion  had  not  lost  all  claim  to  credibility  by  his  critical 
caprice.* 

[We  have  no  reason,  says  Bertholdt,  for  supposing 
Marcion  was  the  author  of  the  collection  of  epistles 
called  "  The  Apostle,"  which  contained  his  "  Gospel  " 
also.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  he  found  the  col- 
lection ahready  made  in  Pontus,  and  carried  it  to  Italy. 
But  if  this  is  doubtful,  it  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  in  his  collection,  which  was  not  known  in  Italy  be- 
fore his  arrival,  the  following  Epistles  of  Paul  were  in- 
cluded, namely,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  the  two  to 
the  Corinthians ;  those  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and 
PhiHppians ;  two  to  the  Thessalonians ;  that  to  the 
Colossians ;  and  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  It  may  be 
asked  why  he  inserted  the  unimportant  Epistle  to  Phi- 
lemon, and  omitted  the  far  more  valuable  letters  to  Tim- 
othy and  Titus.  This  question  can  be  easily  answered, 
without  bringing  any  serious  objection  to  the  hypothesis 
that  the  collection  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
was  begun  in  Pontus,  and  only  continued  by  Marcion. 
The  Christians  in  Pontus  would  naturally  receive  the 
Epistles  firom  Galatia  and  Colosse ;  the  geographical 
position  of  the  places  leads  us  to  this  inference.  Now, 
Philemon  lived  at  Colosse.  The  Epistle  to  him  would 
therefore  be  well  known  in  that  place,  and  would  naturally 
be  read  also  in  Pontus,  and  added  to  the  collection  of 

*  The  word  dn6awlog,  which  suhsequently  became  the  common  tenn  to 
desigiiate  the  apostolical  Epistles,  is  derived,  by  Baiholdty  L  c.  p.  103,  sqq^ 
fron  Marcion.  See  also  Suiceri,  Thesaurus  EccL  p.  477.  But  OreU,  1.  c. 
pi  11,  has  shown  that  the  term  does  not  occur  in  writings  of  the  first  and 
second  century. 

^  See  Dt  WeUe's  Einleit  ins  N.  T.  §  34.  [This  subject  will  be  treated  at 
length  in  the  tianslatoi's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament] 
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Paul's  more  valuable  writings.  But  the  letters  to  Timo- 
thy and  Titus  would  come  later  into  circulation,  because 
they  were  directed  to  private  individuals  living  in  places 
which  had  little  intercourse  with  the  Christians  of  Gala- 
tia  or  Colosse. 

He  thinks,  at  first,  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  a  volume 
by  itself,  with  this  title,  "  The  Gospel."  The  ten  Epis- 
tles of  Paul  were  then  added  in  another  volume,  with 
the  title  "  The  Apostle."  This  collection  was  first 
made  in  Pontus,  and  brought  to  Italy  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.]  • 


§21. 

TWO  COLLECTIONS   OF  THE  BOOKS   OF  THE  NEW  TES- 

TAMENT. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
had  spread  and  been  received  so  widely,  that  about  that 
time,  in  different  countries,  we  find  the  principal  teachers, 
Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  all  agree 
in  receiving  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  First  Epistles  of  Peter 
and  John,  and  the  Apocalypse. 

1.  However,  there  is  a  difference  among  them  in 
respect  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  which  Irenaeus  and 
Clement  do  not  quote,  though  it  is  probable  they  were 
acquainted  with  it. 

2.  There  is  a  difference  in  respect  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  Clement  receives,*  but  which  Ire- 

*  [See  Bertholdty  L  c.  p.  104,  sqq^  and  Lardnary  voL  vi  p.  142,  8qq^  347, 
flqq. ;  viiL  489,  sqq. ;  iL  275,  sqq^  and  elsewhere.] 

*  See  StromaL  vL  14,  and  Euaebiusy  HistEcd.  vL  14. 
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nseus  and  Tertullian  do  not/  [Eichhorn  says  that 
Irenaeus  never  cites  this  Epistle  in  his  genuine  writings, 
though  he  might  have  made  a  fine  use  of  it,  had  he 
deemed  it  a  canonical  and  apostolical  work,  for  it  con- 
tains the  most  striking  arguments  against  the  Gnostics, 
and  in  favor  of  his  proposition  that  the  God  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  is  the  same.] 

3.  There  is  another  difference  in  regard  to  the  Second 
Epistle  of  John,  which  Irenseus  alone  quotes,*  although 
Clement  appears  to  have  known  it.^ 

4.  And  in  respect  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  which  is 
quoted  only  by  Clement  and  Tertullian.** 

Clement  quotes  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Chris- 
tians, sometimes  with  distinct  reference  to  a  particular 
work,  —  for  example,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tians,' —  and  sometimes  without  referring  to  the  particu- 
lar book.^ 

The  Fathers  agree,  likewise,  in  the  use  of  two  collec- 
tions. The  one,  called  the  Evangile,  (^Evayyihov, 
lostrumentum  Evangelicum,)  contained  the  four  Gospels. 
The  other,  called  the  Apostle,  (^Andarologj  Instru- 
mentum  Apostolicum,')  contained  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 

*  Pkoiku,  Biblioth.  Cod  232,  p.  477.  Compare  Eichhamy  Einleit  in  N. 
T.  ToL  iii  p.  519,  eqq.    Tertullian,  De  Pudicit  c.  20. 

»  Lib.  Lc.  16,  §3;  tib.  ilL  c  16,  §  a 

'  Stronuit  lib.  il  p.  389.  Compw  Eichhorn,  L  c.  voL  iL  p.  322.  [Clement 
fpetln  of  the  greater  Epistle  of  John,  whence  it  would  seem  he  was  ac- 
(juainted  with  the  lesi  alsa] 

*  Stromat.  lib.  iiL  p.  431.  Pedagog.  iiL  p.  239.  Terttdlian,  De  Habitu 
Mnlieiiim,  c*  3L 

'  Stromat  lib.  iiL  p.  465. 

/  L.  clib.  L  p.  356;  lib.  ii.  p.  375;  lib.  v.  p.  577;  lib.  vi.  pp.  635,  636, 
614,  €78.    LardneTj  vol.  iL  p.  245. 

'  trerumt,  lib.  L  c  3,  6.  Clan,  Stromat  lib.  v.  p.  561 ;  lib.  vL  p. 
639;  Ub.  viL  p.  70a  TertuUian,  De  Pudicit  c.  11,  12.  De  Baptismo, 
c  ISl  Contra  Marcion,  iv.  2.  Comp.  his  Epistle  ad  Diognetum,  c.  lly 
p.  24a 
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and  the  others,  which  were  already  united  together 
under  a  common  name/ 

The  old  Sjriac  collection,  in  the  Peshito,  is  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  that 
of  James,  though  it  does  not  contain  the  Apocaljrpse, 
which  was  likewise  rejected  by  the  Alogi  and  by  Caius 
of  Rome.* 

There  is  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment contained  in  the  fragment  discovered  by  Muratori.* 
If  we  may  judge  from  its  testimony  respecting  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  it  was  written  at  the  end  of  the 
second,  or  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  though 
Zimmermann  thinks  it  was  not  written  before  the 
fourth  century/  In  respect  to  the  Gospels,  the  Acts, 
and  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  this  catalogue  agrees  with  that 
of  the  Fathers  above  mentioned ;  but,  in  other  respects, 
it  differs  from  them,  and  is  obscure  in  some  places. 

[The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  catalogue :  — 
"  The  Episde  to  the  Laudenses  (Laodiceans  ?),  another 
to  the  Alexandrians,  and  many  others,  which  are  not 
received  in  the  Catholic  church,  were  forged  in  the 
name  of  Paul,  for  the  sake  of  supporting  Marcion's 
heresy.  But  gall  cannot  be  mingled  with  honey. 
The  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  two  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  John,  are  admitted  in  the  Catholic  church,  and 
so  are  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  which  was  written  by  the 

*  Clenu  Stromat  ilL  p.  455:  N6fwg  J8  Sjnov  xal  Tr^ogj^ra*  orOi"  nal  t$ 
tdayyelUp  ir  6y6fian  Xgicrxov  elg  /ilav  avydyoyrat  yvoKriy.  (?)  TertvlL  c. 
Prax.  c.  15.    Novum  Testamentxim. 

^  EpiphaniuSj  Hieres.  lib.  v.  L  L  3.  EusebiuSj  Hist  EccL  lib.  ilL  28. 
(Hesderj  Text-Book  of  Ec\;lesiajstical  History,  [translated  by  F.  Cunning- 
ham ;  PhiL  1836,  3  vols.  8vo.]  voL  L  p.  91,  sqq. 

'  Antiquit  Ital.  Med.  iEv.  vol.  iii.  p.  854. 

'  Dissertatio  Scriptoris  incerti  de  Canone  Libroram,  sive  Fragmentam  a 
Muratorio  repertum,  exhibens ;  Jens,  1805,  p.  36,  sqq. 
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fnends  of  Solomon,  in  honor  of  him,  and  the  Apocalypse 
of  John :  of  Peter,  we  receive  only  one,  (Epistle,)  which 
some  of  us  are  unwilling  to  have  read  in  the  church.* 
But  very  recently,  in  our  own  times,  Hermas  wrote 
the  Shepherd,  while  his  brother  Pius,  the  bishop,  occu- 
pied the  seat  of  the  church  of  the  city  of  Rome."  *  This 
catalogue  was  originally  written  in  Greek,  and  has 
suffered  sadly  at  the  hands  of  the  translator.  If  genu- 
ine, it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  oldest  catalogue  now  ex- 
tant] * 

^22. 

GROUNDS  ON  WHICH  THESE  BOOKS  WERE  RECEIVED. 

These  books  were  regarded  as  sacred  and  divine. 
Thus  Irenaeus  calls  them  "  The  Divine  Scriptures ; " ' 
"  The  Oracles  of  God ;  the  Lord's  Scripture."  He  says, 
"The  Scriptures,  indeed,  are  perfect,  since  they  are  dic- 
tated by  the  Logos  of  God  and  his  Spirit."' 

*  [See  the  above  translation  of  this  ambiguous  passage  justified  by  Hug^ 
Introduction  to  the  N.  T.  pp.  76,  77,  Foadick^s  translation.  Bertholdty  p. 
114,  sqq.,  would  render  the  whole  passage  as  follows:  —  ^  Wt  likewise  re- 
ceive the  Apocalypse  of  John  and  Pder^  &c.  Perhaps  this  is  the  true  ver- 
sion.]   See  Guerike^  zur  hist  krit  f^nleit  ins  N.  T.  p.  11,  sqq. 

*  Fertur  etiam  ad  Laudenses  (Laodicenses  ?),  alia  ad  Alexandrinos, 
Paoli  nomine  fictae  ad  heresem  Marcionis,  et  alia  plura,  qus  in  Catholicam 
ecclesiam,  recipi  non  potest  Fel  enim  cum  melle  misceri  non  congruit 
EfHstola  sane  Judc  etsuperscripti  Johanmsduas(duiB)  inCatholica  habentur. 
Et  Sapientia,  ab  amicis  Salomonis  in  honorem  ipsius  scripta.  Apocalypsis 
etiam  Johannis  et  Petri  tantum  recipimus :  quam  quidam  ex  nostris  legi  in 
ecclesia  nolunt  Pastorem  vero  nuperrime  temporibus  nostris  in  urbe 
Roma  Henna  conscripsit,  sedente  cathedra  urbis  Rome  ecclesie  Pio  epis- 
copo  fratre  ejus.  Et  ideo  legi  eum  quidem  oportet;  se  publicare  vero  in 
ecclesia  populo,  neque  inter  Prophetas  completum  numero,  neque  inter 
apostolos  in  finem  tempoium  potest 

'  Hug  places  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 

^  Lib.  iL  27,  I :  x^eXat  yqacpaL 

'  Lib.  L  8, 1 :  7\k  l&fia  tov  ^eov.     Lib.  v.  20, 2 :  Dominies  ScnptunB. 


/ 
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Again,  Clement  of  Alexandria  says  of  them,  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  God-inspired  Scriptures.  The  Holy  Spirit 
speaks  in  the  Apostle,  [that  is,  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,]  and  likewise  the  Scriptures,  in  which  we 
trust — having  shown  that  they  are  divine  fh>m  their 
surpassing  excellence — to  show  that  there  is  one  God, 
who  is  truly  proclaimed  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
and  also  by  the  blessed  Gospel."* 

Tertullian  says,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  declared  by 
means  of  the  apostles,"  &c.* 

[Irenaeus  always  claims  a  high  degree  of  inspiration  for 
the  writers  of  the  Bible.  "  Matthew,"  says  he,  "  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Gospel,  would  have  written  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  But  the  Holy  Spirit,  knowing  a  deceiver  would 
arise,  and  represent  Jesus  as  different  from  the  Christy 
vmtes,  by  means  of  Matthew,  *  The  birth  of  Jesv^  Christ 
was  on  this  wise.'"  He  thinks  the  vrater  does  not 
select  his  own  words,  but  they  are  dictated  to  him  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  foresaw  the  exigencies  of  future 
times.  Perhaps  he  was  led  to  this  strange  doctrine 
by  seeing  the  follies  of  the  Gnostics,  who  ascribed  a 
very  low  degree  of  inspiration  to  most  of  the  scriptural 
writers.'] 

a 

Scriptune  quidem  prophetn  sunt,  quippe  a  Verbo  Dei  et  Spiritus  ejus 
dictae. 

"*  CUm,  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  p.  761 :  Xord  rd^  ^8<mvei<novg  yqaqAg,  Ped. 
i  p.  106:  Tb  ir  t4>  dtnotndhj^  Sytov  nvsvfia  Xiyet,  Strom,  iy.  p.  475:  'Jig  xal 
Td^  YQa(p&g,  alg  7ie7tt(ne{fxafiey  xvQlag  oikrag  i^  oideytBlag  Tiarrox^orro^x^; 
inidel^avTeg  ....  Ifa  dsinvivah'd'ebv  ....  ihydtdi  ydfwv  xal  nqofpii^v  ngdg 
d^  xal  tov  fiaxaglov  eiayyEXlov  yyriaUug  xexriqvyfdvov.  [The  above  transla- 
tion differs  somewhat  from  that  in  LardfUTy  vol.  iL  p.  247,  and  in  Potta^a 
edition  of  Clement,  voL  L  p.  564 ;  but  the  difierence  is  not  important  in  the 
present  connection.] 

^  TertuUian,  De  Patientia,  c.  7:  Spiritos  Domini  per  apostolmn  pronun- 
ciavit    Comp.  c.  12. 

'  See  Mumcharf  1.  c.  p.  343,  sqq* 
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These  books  were  likewise  regarded  as  the  true  source 
of  the  doctrines  and  history  of  Christianity,  as  the  canon, 
(xaviov.)  Thus  Irenaeus  says,  "  We  have  understood  the 
condition  of  our  salvation  through  no  others  than  these 
very  men  by  whom  the  gospel  came  down  to  us,  which, 
indeed,  they  did  then  orally  publish,  but  afterwards,  by 
the  will  of  God,  delivered  to  us  [written]  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  be  the  foundation  and  column  of  our  faith. 
If  any  one  assents  not  to  these,  he  despises  the  fellow- 
workers  of  the  Lord.  Yea,  he  despises  Christ  the  Lord 
himself.  Yea,  he  despises  even  the  Father,  and  is  con- 
demned by  himself,  resisting,  and  conflicting  with  his 
own  faith,  as  all  the  heretics  do." 

"  Therefore  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  (John,)  wishing  to 
write  of  all  such  things,  and  to  establish  a  standard  of  truth 
in  the  church,  that  there  is  one  omnipotent  God,"  &c. 

**  But  we,  following  the  Teacher,  the  one  and  only 
true  God,  and  having  his  words  as  the  standard  of 
truth,"  &c.* 

Again,  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  "What  then? 
Do  not  they  who  assent  to  all  things  rather  than  to  the 
evangelical  standard  of  truth  take  the  rest  of  what  was 
spoken  to  Solomon  ?  "  * 

*  Lrtfututj  lib.  iiL  1:  Non  per  alios  diflpoeitionem  salutis  nostrc  cog- 
noTimus,  quam  per  eos,  per  quos  evangelium  pervenit  ad  nos,  quod  quidem 
tone  pisconaverunt,  postea  vero  per  Dei  voluntatem  in  Scripturis  nobis 
trEdidenmt,yufu£ezmeii<iim  et  eolumnamjidei  nostra fidwrum, 

Quibos  si  quis  non  assentit,  epemit  quidem  participes  Domini,  spemit 
autem  et  ipsum  Christum  Dominum,  spemit  vero  et  Patrem,  et  est  a  semet 
ipeo  damnatos,  resistens  et  repugnans  fidei  sus ;  quod  faciunt  omnes  heretici. 

Lab.  ill.  11, 1 :  Omnia  igitur  talia  circumscribere  volens  discipulus  Domini 
(Johannes)  et  rtguloan  veritatis  constituere  in  ecclesia,  quia  est  unus  Deus 
ooinipotens,  etc 

Lib.  iv.  35, 4 :  Nos  autem  nnum  et  solum  verum  Deum  doctorem  sequentes 
ct  rtgulam  veriUUis  habentes  ejus  sermones. 

*  CUm,  Alex.  Stromat  1.  iiL  p.  453:  7Z  di;  o^/l  Kal  rd  l(^;  wm  n^g 

VOL.  I.  9 
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Tertullian  says  the  Roman  church  "  mingles  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  with  the  evangelical  and  apostolical 
writings.  Thence  it  receives  (drinks)  faith.  Now,  if 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  have  come  down  to  us  un- 
corrupted,  and  Luke,  which  is  in  our  hands,  agrees  so 
well  with  their  standard  that  it  remains  with  them  in 
the  churches,  then  it  appears  that  Luke  also  has  come 
down  to  us  uncorrupted."* 

These  books  were  regarded  in  this  light  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  — 

1 .  On  account  of  their  internal  truthfulness.  Irenaeus 
appeals  to  this,  and  says,  "  Neither  can  they  show  that 
Luke  is  a  liar ;  but  he  proclaims  the  truth  to  us  with  all 
diligence ;  and,  perhaps,  God  caused  many  things  in  the 
gospel  to  be  related  by  Luke,  that  all  might  have  what 
is  necessary  to  use ;  so  that  all — following  the  regular 
and  consecutive  evidence  which  he  gives  in  relation  to 
the  actions  and  doctrines  of  the  apostles,  and  having 
the  unadulterated  standard  of  the  truth — might  be 
saved.  His  testimony,  therefore,  is  true,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostles  is  made  manifest,  and  firmly 
established,  &c.  But  if  any  one  would  refute  Luke, 
[accusing  him,]  as  if  he  had  not  understood  the  truth, 
it  is  evident  [such  a  one]  rejects  the  gospel ;  for  Luke 
is  esteemed  the  disciple  of  it.  The  most  important  and 
the  most  necessary  things  in  the  gospel  we  know 
through  him  [alone;]   for  example,  the  generation  of 


*  TertuU,  De  Prescript  Hteret.  c.  36 :  Legem  et  Prophetas  cum  cP^bui^li- 
cis  et  apostolicis  litteris  miscet  (ecclesia  Romana).    Inde  portal  (potat)fidem. 

C.  Marc.  iv.  5 :  Si  enim  apostolica  integre  decucurrerunt,  Lucas  autem, 
quod  est  secundum  nos,  adeo  congruit  regul<B  eorum,  ut  cum  iilis  apud 
ecclesias  maneat:  jam  et  Lues  constat  integrum  decucurrisse. 
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John,  the  history  of  Zachariah,  &c.  AH  things  of  this 
kind  we  learn  from  Luke  alone,  and  many  actions  of 
the  Lord  we  learn  from  him,  which  we  all  make  use  of. 
And  there  are  many  others  that  can  only  be  learned 
from  Luke,  which  both  Marcion  and  Valentine  have 
made  use  of."* 

2.  On  account  of  their  authors.  Thus  TertuUian 
says,  "  In  the  first  place,  we  determine  that  the  gospel 
has  the  apostles  for  its  authors,  upon  whom  the  duty 
of  publishing  the  gospel  was  imposed  by  the  Lord  him- 
self; so  it  has  for  its  authors,  not  only  apostolic  men, 
[that  is,  disciples  of  the  apostles,]  but  also  men  who 
lived  with  the  apostles,  and  after  the  aposdes;  since 
the  preaching  of  the  disciples  might  have  been  suspected 
of  a  desire  of  glory,  if  it  had  not  been  asserted  by  the 
authority  of  masters,  even  by  Christ  himself,  who  had 
appointed  the  apostles  as  masters.  Finally,  John  and 
Matthew,  two  of  the  apostles,  inspire  us  with  faith; 
Luke  and  Mark,  two  of  the  apostolic  men,  relying  on  the 

*  tren.  iiL  15, 1 :  Neque  Lucam  mendacem  esse  possunt  oetendere,  veri- 
tatem  nobis  cum  omni  diligentia  aimunciantem.  Fortassis  enim  et  propter 
hoc  operatus  est  Deus  plurima  evangelii  ostendi  per  Lucam,  quibua  tie- 
ctM$t  haberent  OTmtes  uti,  ut  sequent!  testification!  ejus,  quam  habet  de  actibus 
et  doctrina  apostolorum,  omnes  sequentes  et  rtgulam  veritatis  inadulteratam 
habentes  salvari  possint  Igitur  testificatio  ejus  vera  et  doctrina  apostolo- 
rum manifesta  et  firma,  etc. 

Lib.  iiL  14, 3 :  Si  quis  autem  refutet  Lucam,  quasi  non  cognoverit  verita- 
tem,  manifestus  erit  projiciens  evangelium,  cujus  dignatur  esse  discipulus. 
Plurima  enim  et  magis  necesaaria  evangelii  per  hunc  cognovimus,  sicut 
Joannis  generationem  et  de  Zacharia  historiam,  &c. 

Et  ooinia  hujus  modi  per  solum  Lucam  cognovimus  etplturitnoa  adus  Dom- 
ini per  hunc  didicimuSy  quUnu  omnea  uturUur Et  alia  multa  sunt,  qute 

inveniri  possunt  a  solo  Luca  dicta  esse,  quibus  et  Marcion  et  Valentinus 
atuntur.  —  Here,  however,  the  question  relates  merely  to  the  credibility,  not 
to  the  genuineness.  See  SusskiruTs  Essay,  "  On  what  Grounds  did  Ireneus 
maintain  the  Genuineness  of  our  four  Gospels  ?  "  in  FlMs  Magazin  f.  christL 
Dogmat,  &c.  vol.  vL  p.  95,  sq.  Here  he  opposes  EckermomfCB  TheoL  Beitiiige, 
&  V.  St  2.    See  TerlitlL  c.  Marc.  iv.  2.    See  below,  No.  2. 
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same  standards,  afford  us  a  supplement  to  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  only  Grod,  the 
Creator,  and  his  Christ,  born  of  a  virgin."* 

Eusebius,  quoting  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  says, 
"It  is  said  the  apostle,  [Peter,]  knowing  what  was 
done,  authenticated  the  writing,  [the  Gospel  of  Mark,] 
that  it  might  be  read  in  the  churches."  * 

3.  On  account  of  the  confidence  felt  in  the  tradition 
by  which  these  writings  were  supported.  So  Clement 
of  Alexandria  writes,  "  The  first  statement  is  not  in  the 
four  Gospels  delivered  to  us,  but  in  that  according  to  the 
Egyptians."  Tertullian  declares,  "  If  it  is  admitted  that 
what  is  earliest  is  the  truest,  and  that  is  earliest  which 
is  from  the  beginning,  and  that  which  is  from  the  begin- 
ning proceeds  from  the  apostles,  it  must  likewise  be 
admitted  that  that  is  transmitted  from  the  apostles 
which  has  been  held  as  most  sacred  in  the  churches  of 
the  apostles.  Let  us  see  what  milk  the  Corinthians 
drew  from  Paul ;  by  what  standard  the  Galatians  were 
corrected ;  what  the  Philippians,  the  Thessalonians,  and 
the  Ephesians,  read,  and  what  the  Romans  recite,  [sound 
forth,]  to  whom  Peter  and  Paul  have  left  the  gospel, 
sealed  with  their  blood.     We  have  churches  that  are 


*  TertuU,  c.  Marc,  iy.2:  Ck>n8tituimus  imprimis,  evangelicum  instrument 
tum  aposiolos  audores  habere,  quibus  hoc  munus  evangelii  promulgandi  ab 
ipso  Domino  sit  impositmn ;  si  et  c^postoHcos,  non  tamen  solos,  sed  cum  ajHa* 
tolis  et  post  apoatoUa ;  quoniam  pnedicatio  discipulorum  sospecta  fieri  posset 
de  gloris  studio,  si  non  assistat  illi  audorUas  magistmrum^  imo  Christi,  quae 
magistros  apostoloa  fecit  Denique  nobis  fidem  ex  apostolis  Johannes  et 
Matthieus  insinuant,  ex  apostolicis  Lucas  et  Marcus  instaurant,  visdem  rtgyi- 
lis  exorsi,  quantum  ad  unicum  Deum  attinet  Creatorem,  et  Christum  ejus, 
natum  ex  virgine,  supplementum  legis  et  prophetarum.  See  Lardner,  voL  iL 
p.  373. 

*  EvMtb,  H.  E.  ii.  15,  from  CZewi.  Alex.  Hypotyp. :  rvdvTa  dk  id  nf^jfiip^ 
q>ttal,  tAi'  dndoToloy  {IHt^m)  xvQSHrat  t^i'  yQoq)^y  (toD  Mdgxov)  elg  Iv- 
T6v(»y  rat;  imtleGiaig.    Comp.  TtarivJIL  c  Marc.  iv.  5. 
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the  pupils  of  John I  say,  also,  that  not  only  in  the 

apostolical,  but  in  all  the  churches  that  are  confederated 
with  them  by  sharing  the  same  sacrament,  the  Gospel 
of  Luke,  which  we  especially  regard,  has  continued  ever 
smce  its  first  publication." 

He  says  in  another  place,  ^^  But  come,  examine  the 
apostolical  churches,  in  which  the  very  chairs  of  the 
apostles  sull  preside ;  in  which  the  very  authentic  letters 
are  read,  sounding  forth  the  voice  and  representing  the 
fecc  of  each  of  them."* 

§23. 

THE  CANON  OF  ORIGEN. 

Origen  occupies  the  same  ground ;  *  but,  while  he  ac- 
knowledges the  above  works,  generally  received,  he  has 
doubts,  more  or  less  strong,  respecting  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing books,  namely:  1.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 
2.  the  Epistle  of  James  ;  3.  the  Second  Epistle  of  Pe- 


*  Cton.  Strom.  1.  iiL  p.  465 :  Ilqmov  fikv  olv  h  jolg  TtaqadedofAivoig 
ijup  tirra^iy  eibayyelUus  o^x  l^x^f*^^  "^^  QV'^^t  ^^'  ^•'  "^  *"^'  ullyvirilovg, 

TtrivdL  c  Marc  iv.  5 :  Si  constat,  id  verius  quod  prius,  id  prius  quod 
et  ab  initio,  ab  initio  quod  ab  apostolis :  pariter  utique  constabit,  id  tase  ab 
apodoUs  traditumy  quod  apud  ecdmas  apostolorum  fueni  sacrogandunL 
Videamus,  quod  lac  a  Paulo  Corinthii  hauserint ;  ad  quam  regulam  Galatie 
tint  recorrecti ;  quid  iegant  Philippenses,  Thessalonicenses,  Ephesii ;  quid 
etiam  Romani  de  proximo  sonent,  quibus  cvangelium  et  Petrus  et  Paulus 
■angniiie  quoque  8uo  signatum  reliquerunt    Habemus  et  Johannis  alumnas 

eccksiaa. Dico  itaque  apud  illas,  nee  solas  jam  apostolicas,  sed  apud 

anireisas,  qus  illis  de  societate  sacramenti  confcederantur,  id  evangelium 
Lace  ab  initio  editionis  sue  stare,  quod  cummaxime  tuemur.    De  Prescript 

c  96 :  Age  earn percurre  ecdtaias  apostolicaa,  apud  quas  ipse  adhue 

cathedre  apostolorum  suis  locis  presidentur,  apud  quaa  authentioB  litcra 
toman  rteUantwr^  sonantes  vocem,  representantes  faciem.  See  Lardnerj  vol. 
iip.284. 

*  On  the  subject  of  his  canon,  see  EusebiuSj  Hist  E^ccl.  L  vi.  25.    Lard- 
,  voL  ii.  p.  493,  sqq. 
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ter ;  4.  the  Second  and  Third  of  John ;  5.  the  Epistle 
of  Jude. 

1.  Of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  says,  "The 
style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  not  the  apostle's 
vulgarity  of  diction,  for  he  confesses  himself  to  be  rude 
in  speech,  that  is,  in  phraseology.  But  every  one,  who 
is  able  to  distinguish  the  diversities  of  style,  must  con- 
fess that  this  Epistle  is  more  purely  Greek  in  the  compo- 
sition of  its  sentences."  And  again,  "  The  thoughts  of 
this  Epistle  are  admirable,  and  not  inferior  to  any  of  the 
writings  acknowledged  to  be  apostolic.  Every  one  will 
confess  the  truth  of  this,  who  reads  the  writings  of  the 
apostle."  To  these  remarks  he  subsequently  adds, 
"And  I  would  agree  that  the  thoughts  are  the  apostle's, 
but  the  style  and  arrangement  belong  to  some  one  who 
remembered  the  thoughts  of  the  apostle,  and  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  words  of  his  teacher.  If,  then,  any 
church  receives  this  as  the  Epistle  of  Paul,  let  it  be  com- 
mended therefore,  since  the  men  of  old  time  did  not 
without  cause  deliver  it  to  us  as  Paul's.  But  who  it  was 
that  wrote  the  Epistle,  of  a  truth  God  only  knows.  But 
before  our  time,  it  was  the  prevalent  opinion  of  some,  that 
Clement,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  the  Epistle, 
and  of  others  that  it  was  written  by  Luke,  who  wrote 
also  the  Gospel,  and  the  Acts."* 

•  Eustbiua,  L  c. :  "  Ot*  6  /rtpoxT^^  x^g  U^ewg  ttjj  n^g  'EfiQatovg  iniye^ 
ygafifiiyijg  iniatoXrig  o^dx  Ix^^  "^^  ^^  Wycj)  Idiomxbv  xov  &no(n6loVf  dfioloy^- 
uavTog  kavidv  Idninrjy  sjyat  tQ  ^<(/%  Tovriart  Hj  q>q6LaBt>'  <UX'  kfniy  ^ 
iniajoX^  avydicrs^  t^;  Xi^emg  iXlrjvixQniga,  nag  6  iniGT&fiavog  xqlvB^p 
q>Q^(T60)g  Jmejpo^dg  6ltoXoY'/^aa^  &y.  Ildliv  rs  av-  8u  rd  vof^/iaja  t^; 
iniOToXrig  d-avfidaid.  iau,  xal  o^  ds^rega  t(5v  dnoatohxibv  bfioXoyovfiivtav 
yqafifi^imv ^  xal  xovio  div  avfign^aai  elvat  dXtjOkg,  nag  6  nqoaix^v  ri}  6.vay- 
v(&aei  T*^  dnoawXix^,  TaOxoig  fud'  irega  eniqiigei  Xiyatv  *EyO)  dk  dtnoq>aty6^ 
usvog  eXnoifjC  dr,  on  id  fUv  yoi^fiara  rov  dnoar^v  iarly,  ^  db  <pgdatg  xal  i) 
aivOeaig  dnofivrjfioyeifaaytdg  iivog  rd  dTrocrroXixd  xal  &anegel  aj|foJUo/^9i|- 
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2.  Epistle  of  James.  He  says,  "As  we  read  in  the 
Epistle  attributed  to  James."* 

3.  Epistles  of  Peter.  "And  Peter  left  one  acknowl- 
edged Epistle ;  grant  that  be  wrote  a  second,  but  it  is 
doubted."  * 

4.  Epistles  of  John.  "  He  [John]  left  an  Epistle  of 
a  very  few  verses.  Grant  that  he  wrote  the  Second  and 
Third  Epistles  also ;  but  all  do  not  say  that  they  are 
genuine."* 

6.  The  Epistle  of  Jude.  "  Jude  wrote  an  Epistle 
consisting  of  but  few  verses,  yet  filled  with  words  of 
heavenly  grace."  Again  he  says,  "  If  any  one  should 
ascribe  the  Epistle  to  Jude,"  &c.^ 

He  does  not  distinguish,  with  sufficient  clearness,  the 
apocrjrphal  from  the  canonical  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  appears  from  the  following  sentences :  "  I 
think  Hennas  was  the  author  of  that  book  which  is  called 
the  Shepherd.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  useful  writing, 
and,  as  I  think,  is  divinely  inspired."  And  yet  again  he 
speaks  of  it  in  a  different  way :  "  If  any  one  may  ven- 
ture to  quote  such  a  saying,  from  a  writing  which  is 

aarros  tA  tlqrjfiiva  ^nd  rov  didaaxdXov,  EXiig  dhv  ixxXijala  l/e»  la^njv  T^y 
inunoXiiy  &g  ITcdXov,  <xvt^  eTddoxi/islTU)  inl  Toim*  oO  ydig  elx^  ol  dgxaloi  dv' 
dgeg  &g  fltxiXov  oi^n^y  TtagadeddiXttai,  Tig  di  6  yq^Lipag  T'^v  IniGioX'^v,  td  fjiiv 
iXrflig  'd'edg  dldev,  *H  dh  elg  "^fiag  apd^aaaa  laiogla,  t^6  TifOiv  fdv  Xeydy" 
■mr,  on  Kl^rjg  6  yeySfteyog  inlaxonog  'Poi/ialwy  tyqaips  i^(y  imaxoX^v^ 
in6  jtvuty  di,  Sri  Aovxag  6  yQdnpag  tb  tdayyiXioy  xal  rd^  n^^eig. 

*  *flg  iy  T^  vpBqofiiyri  'laxia^ov  iiyiyyotfiey,  Origen,  Comm.  in  Johaiu 
Tol.  iv.  p.  306. 

*  Ilixqog  di fday  iniaxoX'^y  dftoXoyovfiiyfiy  xaraXiXoiTtsy  lorcud^ 

xal  dBvxi(fay'  ifi<pi^6lX€jai  y&q,     Euseb.  1.  c. 

*  KaTaXiXoine  {*Iamyyijg)  dk  xal  imaroXiiy  n^yv  dilyfay  art/iay  loroi 
dk  xal  detnigav  xal  TgUr^y  inel  o^  ndyjeg  gmal  yytjatovg  elyat  laixag, 
£u«e6.  L  c 

*  *Io{fdag  eyQaif/ey  iyrtOToX^v,  6Uy6axixoy  fdv,  nBnXf^goifiiyrjy  dk  r(by 
rr^g  o^foyiov  x^Q^^og  l^qfafiiviay  X6yiay.  Comm.  in  Matt  voL  iiL  p.  463.  El 
^  xal  x^iv  ^loida  nf^aMx6  xig  iniaxol^v,  lb,  p.  814. 
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indeed  admitted  into  the  churchy  but  is  not  acknowl- 
edged by  all  to  be  divine,  this  may  be  taken  from  the 
Shepherd."  Again,  "  In  the  book  of  the  Shepherd,  if 
any  one  thinks  that  writing  is  to  be  received." 

He  thus  refers  to  other  apocryphal  writings :  "  Now, 
it  is  written  in  the  Catholic  Epistle  of  Barnabas." 
"  Since  that  book  [the  Doctrine  of  Peter]  is  not  reck- 
oned among  the  ecclesiastical  books,  the  reason  whereof 
can  be  shown,  namely,  because  it  is  neither  the  writing 
of  Peter,  nor  of  any  other  man,  who  was  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  God."* 

Origen  recognizes  both  of  these  collections,  the  Gos- 
pel and  Apostle,  and  also  that  of  the  New  Testament  as 
a  whole.^  He  bases  his  acknowledgment  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  as  divine,  and  as  the  sources  of 
truth,  upon  the  inspiration  of  their  authors,  and  the  tra- 
dition of  the  church.  He  says,  "As  formerly,  among 
the  Jewish  people,  many  pretended  to  prophecy,  and 
were  indeed  false  prophets, ...  so  likewise  in  the  New 
Testament  many  have  attempted  to  write  Gospels,  but 
all  are  not  received.  And  so  you  must  know  that  not 
only  four  J  but  many  Gospels  have  been  written,  from 
which  those  that  we  have  are  selected,  and  handed 
down  by  the  churches.     We  may  learn  this  fact  from 

"*  Puto,  quod  Hennas  iste  sit  scriptor  libelli  illius,  qui  Pastor  appellatur, 
qute  scriptura  valde  mihi  uUlis  videtur,  et,  ut  puto,  divinitus  inspiiata.  Comm. 
in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  vol.  iv.  683^  On  the  contrary,  Ei  x(fy  loXfi^aawra  %ai  dn6 
T^yog  (pegofiip^g  fdv  iv  tr^  ixxXr^alq,  ygafprig,  Cfi  nagA  naat  di  d/doXoyovftinjg 
Bjyni  'd'flag  xul  Towvtov  naga/ivdi\craadai,  XtjqfdBltj  &y  xal  dnd  rov  noifiivog, 
Comm.  in  Matt  vol.  iiL  p.  644.  —  In  libello  Pastoris,  si  cui  tamen  scriptura  ilia 
recipienda  videtur.  Homil.  viiL  in  Num.  vol.  iL  p.  294  —  riyqanxm  9^  ir  r^ 
Bagvd^a  xadoJuxfi  imaroX^,  C.  Cels.  L  63.  vol  L  p.  378. — Quoniam  ille  libcar 
(Petri  Doctrina)  inter  libros  ecclesiasticos  non  habetur,  et  ostendendum  est, 
quia  neque  Petri  at  scriptura,  neque  aUariua  cujuaquamy  qm  apiriiu  Dei  fut- 
rU  inapiratus,  De  Princ.  Pref.  voL  L  p.  49.    [See,  also,  Jtfurucfter,  L  c  §  51,  S2l] 

^  Horn.  six.  in  Jerem.  voL  iiL  p.  264. 
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the  exordium  of  Luke ;  for  the  remark  he  makes,  they 
<haTe  taken  in  handy'  contains  a  latent  accusation 
against  those  who  rushed  to  the  writing  of  Gospels, 
without  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Matthew,  Mark, 
John,  and  Luke,  indeed,  have  not  ^  taken  in  hand '  to 
write,  but,  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  wrote  the  Gos- 
pels.   The  church  (following  the  ecclesiastical  stand- 
ard mentioned  by  Eusebius)  receives  four  Gospels ;  the 
heretics  have  many,  among  which  are  those  according 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  according  to  the  twelve  Apostles. 

But  of  all  three,  we  approve  nothing,  except  what 

the  church  approves ;  that  is,  only  four  Gospeb  are  to 
be  received."  Again:  ^^But  now  it  were  tedious  to 
stop  and  inquire,  concerning  this  book,  (the  Doctrine  of 
Peter,)  whether  it  is  genuine,  or  spurious,  or  mixed."'' 

[Origen  makes  use  of  but  two  specific  terms  to  desig- 
nate the  religious  writings  of  the  Christians,  namely, 
the  Gospel  and  the  Apostle.*  But,  as  these  two  sep- 
arate collections  seem  gradually  to  have  united  into  one, 
»^ — 

*  Skmt  olim  in  populo  Judsorum  multi  prophetiam  pollicebantur,  et  qui 

dem  ennt  pseadoprophetie :  ita  et  in  Novo  Testamento  multi  conati  sunt 

scribeie  Evangelia,  aed  non  omnes  receptL  Et  ut  sciatis  non  solum  quatuor 
£vingeliay  sed  plurima  esse  conscripta,  ex  quibus  bee,  qus  babemus,  electa 

•ant  et  bradUa  tcduHs^  ex  ipso  procemio  Lucte  —  cognoscamus Hoc, 

(juod  ait,  conati  sunt,  latentem  habet  accusationem  eorum,  qui  absque  gratia 
apintDS  sancti  ad  scribenda  Evangelia  proeilierunt  Matthsns  quippe  et 
Marcos  et  Johannes  et  Lucas  non  sunt  conati  scribere,  sed  apMu  sando  pkm 

mripKnnU  Evcmgditu Ecclesia  (xaid  tbif  ixxXfjaia(nix6p  xat^dya  Eu- 

leli.  TL  25)  quatuor  habet  Evangelia,  luereses  plurima;  e  quibus  quoddam 

scribitnr  wcundum  iBgyptios,  aliud  juxta  duodecim  Apostolos. Sed 

in  his  omnibus  mkU  aliud  probamusj  nisi  quod  eodesiOf  L  e.  quatuor  tantum 

Evangelia  recipienda.    Homil.  L  in  Luc.  iii.  p.  983.  —  IIM  di  i(m  rvy 

tnaa6ti$  nffdg  aM  i^ndl^oyTag  xal  negi  rov  ^t^Xtov  {IHt^v  xi^Q/Cyfiatos), 
w6t9^  tuna  fr'^atdy  ion,  i)  vdBov,  ^  fuxrdr.    Com.  in  Johan.  iv.  p.  226. 

*  See  Origen^  Horn,  in  Jerem.  Opp.  liL  p.  164.    De  Princ  iv.  c  L  0pp. 
Lp.l5& 
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he  calls  their  collected  writings  the  New  Testament. 
He  is  the  first  writer  who  divides  all  the  religious 
writings  common  amongst  the  Christians  into  three 
classes  —  genuine,  spurious,  and  mixed."*  Among  the 
mixed  writings,  we  are  probably  to  place  such  as  were 
received  by  some  catholic  churches,  and  rejected  by 
others,  or  those  which  Eusebius  afterwards  called  the 
contested  writings.  Origen  has  not ,  expressly  informed 
us  what  books  he  enumerated  in  either)class,  but  it  may 
be  determined  from  remarks  he  has  elsewhere  made. 
The  four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  twelve  Epistles  of  Paul, 
the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  First  of  John,  were 
incontestably  genuine  and  divine  writings.  Probably, 
also,  he  reckoned  the  Apocalypse  among  them.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  following  were  of  less  value,  and 
belonged  to  the  mixed  writings,  namely,  the  Epistles  of 
Jude,  Barnabas,  the  Second  and  Third  of  John,  and  per- 
haps the  Epistle  of  James,  and  the  Second  of  Peter. 
Finally,  he  considers  as  spurious  the  Preaching  of  Peter, 
and  several  of  the  Gospels  then  current.  He  deter- 
mined the  rank  and  value  of  writings  by  their  genuine- 
ness, and  the  fact  that  they  were  the  work  of  inspired 
men.  But  his  opinion  about  inspiration  is  fluctuating. 
At  one  time  he  says,  all  the  apparent  contradictions  of 
the  Bible  arise  from  the  interpreter's  ignorance;  that 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  contain  the  same  doc- 
trine, only  veiled  in  the  one  and  unveiled  in  the  other ; 
and  yet  says  the  writings  of  the  apostles  are  not  equal 
to  those  of  the  prophets,  which  begin,  "  Thus  saith  the 
Almighty  God,''  and  doubts  whether  Paul  included  his 
own  writings  when  he  said,  "All  Scripture  given  bj 

*  Origertf  Com.  in  Johan.  iv.  Opp.  iv.  p.  226L 
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inspiration,  and  profitable ; "    for  the  apostle  sometimes 
writes,  "  I  say,  and  not  the  Lord,"  &c.]  • 

The  Apocalypse  was  doubted  by  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria.* 

§24. 

THE  CANON  OF  EUSEBIUS. 

Eusebius,  the  diligent  investigator  and  learned  histo- 
rian of  the  church,  treats  in  detail  of  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  following  celebrated  passage: 
''And  here  it  seems  proper  to  give  a  summary  enumera- 
tion of  the  writings  in  the  New  Testament  previously 
mentioned.'  And  here,  among  the  first,  must  be  placed 
the  holy  quaternion  of  the  Grospels,  which  are  followed 
by  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  After  this,  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  are  to  be  reckoned,  and  immediately 
after  these  the  acknowledged  First  Epistle  of  John,  and 
the  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  is  likewise  to  be  received. 
After  these,  if  it  appears  proper,  the  Apocalypse  of  John 
is  to  be  placed,  concerning  which  we  shall  present  the 
current  opinions  in  due  season.  All  these  belong  to 
those  which  are  acknowledged  as  genuine.' 

*  See  Ckmu  in  Matt  0pp.  iii.  p.  441,  Com.  in  Johan.  Opp.  iv.  p.  8, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  ibid.  p.  4  and  5.  See  JtfuiucAer,  L  c.  vol  L  §  52 
tnd63. 

*  See  Etuebiua,  lib.  viL  c.  25. 

'  See  Vbgdj  Com.  de  Canone  Euseb^  (£rlangen,  1809 — 11,)  pt  L  p.  4, 
note  2.  Bertholdt,  p.  120,  note  3.  Hug,  Introduction,  §  20,  p.  78^  sqq.,  Fos- 
did^s  translation. 

*  Hist  EccL  iii  25 :  E^loyov  d'  ivjovda  yeyofUpovg,  ipaxstpahxtdxTaG- 
$t»  rdg  dffludelaag  trig  Maivrig  Jm^ijxi^g  YQag>dg,  Kai  d^i  jaxjiov  iv 
n^finoig  r^y  dylaw  liby  E^yyeXiwy  terQaxTip*  oJg  Enerai  ^  liby  ngd^ewr 
tSj'  *A7fO<n^laiy  YQ^^'  f^id  dk  ra^nrjv  i&g  Ilavlov  xaTaXexrioy  inKno^^g' 
ft2;  l^Tig  T^y  .(pe^fUyjjy  ^Ifodyyov  n^jiqay,  xal  dfwUag  riiy  Uhqov  xvqtti- 
xioy  inunok'fyr  inl  toi^toi;  xaxxiovy  efys  ipayBlrjf  riiy  dtnox6Xvipiy  'loidyyov 
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^'Among  the  books  which  are  disputed^  though  well 
known  to  the  many,  are  that  Epistle  ascribed  to  James, 
and  that  of  Jude,  die  Second  of  Peter,  and  the  Second 
and  Third  of  John,  whether  they  belong  to  the  evangelist 
or  to  some  other  of  the  same  name  with  him. 

^^Among  the  spurious  must  be  reckoned  the  book  of 
the  Acts  of  Paul,  that  called  the  Shepherd,  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  Peter,  and  besides  these,  the  Epistle  as- 
cribed to  Barnabas,  the  books  called  the  Institutes  of 
the  twelve  Apostles,  and  also,  as  I  said  before,  if  it  ap- 
pears proper,  the  Apocaljrpse  of  John,  which  some,  as  I 
said,  reject,  but  which  others  class  with  the  acknowl- 

nBqi  ^ff  rd  diiiurtu  xard  Ka^y  ixdrjadfuOa*  »al  xavta  fUr  ir  dfuXoYOv^ 
jiivoig. 

'Jax(b^0Vf  fpiqeiM  xai  ^  *lMa'  ^t«  JlitQOv  Sevri^  innnoJi^  Mai  ^  dpofux- 
XiOfiivtj  dsvtiQa  xal  tqItij  *I(u6ipvov'  she  rov  E^fY^hatov  tvyx^povau^, 
€ft8  xal  Mqov  bfttavifUiv  ixelvtf, 

*J?y  To7;  pMotg  naratBTdx&Ci  xal  tiby  TlaClov  rtf^^&up  ^  Y9^9^y  ^>  ^' 
Xsfdfuyog  noi^^y,  xal  ^  d7TOx6tXvifng  JJitQav,  Kal  nqbg  tdno^g  ^  fps{^ 
fiivij  BaQv&^a  iniutoliif  xal  ribf  ^Anoord^v  al  XeydjUBva^  dtidaxal'  It» 
xBy  &g  ffffjy,  ^  *I(u&pvov  &nox&lv^/tgy  el  q>ay6lijy  ^y  tiyag,  &g  lgp^y»  dde- 
Tovaiv,  hsQoi  di  iyxQlyovui  rdig  6ftoh>yovfUvo^,  "Hdij  d*  iv  toinotg  xtvhg 
nal  lb  xaO*  ^E^f^lovg  Etayyihov  xaxilsiaVf  ^  ftihara  'E^^Imp  ol  t6v 
XQiaibr  nuQade^dfievoi,  xf^^QOVGi.  TaOra  fdv  n&vxa  xwv  diirtiXeyofUvmv 
^f  etrj,  *Avayxal(ag  dh  xal  toixtav  Bfitag  xbr  xaxAXoyov  nEnoii/lfuOay  dtaxgl- 
rarxeg  x&g  X8  xord  x^y  ixxlf^uiaaxixiip  naq^Soaiy  dXijdeXg  xal  ^l&axovg 
xal  dvwfwhyjfrjfiivag  yqaq>dLgj  xal  x^g  di}Xag  nagd  xa&xag,  o^x  MiaO^xovg 
fdy,  dAld  xal  dvxileYOfiiyag,  Sfuag  dh  naqA.  Ttlsiaxoig  x&p  * ExTtXffmaaxixiay 
y^vwrxofiivagr  ty*  eldiva^  M/ot/iey  aidx&g  X8  xabxag,  xai  x^g  dydfuni  xdy 
^Ano(n6hay  ngdg  xiay  algexixibv  7t(}oq>eQOfiiyug-  ijioc  &g  IlixqaVj  xal  6fti/ua, 
nal  Maxdla,  I)  xal  xivtay  naqd  xodxovg  diXkoiP  E-dayyiha  nsqi^x^aagr  ^  &g 
^AySgioVj  xal  ^Im&yvov,  xal  itoy  iiXhav  'Afioaxdluy  n^d^ei^  ^y  Mhy 
o^afiibg  iv  avyyQ&fifiaxi  x&y  xaid  dtadox^  * ExxXt^aiaaTixdnf  xig  dr^  elg 
tty^ijy  dyayety  ifiUuiTsy.  116^ qoi  di  tcov  xal  6  xt^g  (pgdasmg  na(^  x6 
^6og  t6  inoatoX^xby  iyalldxxei  /a^xnj^*  ^  X8  yythfjuj  nal  ^  x(ay  iy  aMig 
ipeffOfiiywy  ngoali^atgj  nlsXaxoy  ^oy  xr^g  dXijdovg  6gdo9o^lag  in^dovaa, 
St»  dii  Atgexixioy  dyd(giay  dyaitX&afuna  xvyxdyet^  aa<f^  TtoQlaxipnr'  BObw 
od  d*  iy  yi^ig  o^rd  xaxttxaxxioPy  dU*  &g  dxona  n&pvn  xal  dvaaafii^ 
naqamiiioy. 
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edged  books.  But  there  are  some  who  place  among 
these  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  with  which 
the  Hebrew  Christians  are  especially  pleased.  These, 
then,  are  all  of  the  disputed  books ;  we,  however,  have 
made  this  catalogue,  necessarily  distinguishing  those 
writings  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  church, 
are  true,  and  genuine,  and  acknowledged,  from  those 
odiers  which  do  not  belong  to  the  New  Testament,  but 
are  disputed,  though  they  are  known  to  most  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical writers,  —  that  we  might  be  able  to  know 
these  writings  themselves,  and  those  also  adduced  by 
the  heretics  in  the  name  of  the  apostles,  such  as  contain 
the  Gospel  of  Peter,  Thomas,  and  Matthias,  and  others 
beside  them ;  or  those  which  contain  the  Acts  of  Andrew 
and  John,  and  the  other  apostles,  of  any  6ne  of  which 
DO  one  in  the  series  of  ecclesiastical  teachers  has  ever 
thought  it  worth  while  to  make  mention  in  his  works. 
And,  still  further,  the  style  differs  widely  from  that  of  the 
apostles;  and  the  opinions  and  doctrines  contained  in 
them,  differing  as  far  as  possible  from  the  true  orthodoxy, 
prove  clearly  that  they  are  the  production  of  heretics. 
Therefore  they  are  not  only  to  be  classed  among  the 
spurious^  but  to  be  rejected,  as  utterly  absurd  and  im- 
pious." 

In  preparing  this  catalogue,  Eusebius  follows  the  tra- 
dition of  the  church,  as  he  tells  us  himself.  By  this 
tradition  of  the  church,  he  does  not  understand  merely 
what  was  current  in  his  church,"  not  merely  the  opin- 
ion prevalent  in  the  Christian  communities,^  nor  the  oral 
tradition,*  nor  merely  the  written  tradition  contained  in 

*  See  Schmidtj  on  the  Canon  of  Eusebios,  in  Henke^s  Magazin,  vol.  v.  p. 
4S5u     Fagd  also  approaches  this  opinion. 

*  See  Munschar^  1.  c.  voL  i.  p.  321,  sq. 

*  See  K,  C.  FlaU,  on  the  Canon  of  Eusebius,  in  flatts  Magazin,  vol.  viiL 
p.79,  sqq. 
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ecclesiastical  writers,  but  both  the  oral  and  the  written, 
so  far  as  be  could  ascertain  it,  in  the  historical  investiga- 
tions he  made  for  the  sake  of  answering  the  question. 
Which  of  the  writings  that  pretend  to  belong  to  the  New 
Testament  really  do  belong  to  it  ? 

However,  Liicke,  in  his  Inquiry  on  the  Canon  of  Eu- 
sebius,  thinks  he  refers  only  to  the  written  tradition,  and 
cites  the  following  passage  as  proof :  •  "  One  Epistle 
of  Peter,  which  is  called  his  First,  is  acknowledged ;  and 
anciently  the  elders  used  it  in  their  ^vri tings  as  undoubt- 
edly genuine.  We  have  not  learned  from  tradition  that 
what  is  called  his  Second  Epistle  belongs  to  the  New 
Testament ;  but,  as  it  appears  useful  to  many,  it  is  eager- 
ly read  with  the  other  Scriptures,  But  concerning  the 
work  called  his  Acts,  and  that  named  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  him,  that  styled  his  Preaching,  and  the  work 
denominated  the  Apocalypse,  we  do  not  know  that  they 
have  been  handed  down  as  catholic  writings.  For  no 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  ancients,  or  of  our  times,  has 
ever  made  use  of  testimony  derived  from  them.  But,  in 
the  course  of  this  history,  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  in 

'^  Hist  £ccl.  iii  3:  JJixQOv  fdr  cihv  iTuaxol^  fila,  ^  Isyofdtnri  aindu 
TtQOTiQa,  dywfioldyrjTair.  Tairri  di  xal  ol  nilat  nQeapitego*  &g  irafup^- 
kixT(^  iy  wis  (r<f)(bp  ttHibp  xarax^/^i/yrai  avyyq&fiiMaav  T^y  di  <pB(^fiiyfjy 
a^TOv  devTigav  o^x  iydtAdt^xoy  fdv  elvai  naqaiXT^cpafisv  Bftmg  dk  nalXoig 
Xq^fJifiog  q>avBl(Ta  fiejA  wr  &lXwv  ianovd&aOij  yqaqiSiv,  T6  ye  /u^y  i(op 
iTuxexXf^/iiyoiP  aiiov  nQd^eiuy,  xal  t6  xar'  a^t^  ^vo/iaufUvoy  s^yYihoy, 
t6,  t6  Xeydfjieyoy  aixov  x-Z^QVYfia,  xal  T^y  xalovfiiytjy  inoxdXvifur,  M* 
8loi»g  iv  xaOoUxoXg  tafiey  Tragadedofiiya*  Sti  /Ui{  tb  diQx^^^i  f^A  ^^  i^^ 
xad^  'fifioig  ug  ixxlrjaiacmxdg  uvyyq<»<P^S  tctlg  i^  aiiiby  avyfi/^tjororo 
/iaQTvglaig,  JlQClio^arji  dk  t^;  laroglag,  ngoiiQY^^  noi^ao(iai>  <r^y  tcug 
diadoxaig  -bnoarifir^yaadai,  iLvBg  twv  xaid  ;|f^6vouj  ^xxXjyaMXortxwy  crvy- 
YQatfimy,  dnolatg  xixgriyra^  rlby  dyjilBYO/iiywy  ilya  ib  nsgl  r&y  iydwx^- 
xfkfy  xal  6j(ioilo^ov/uiya)y  }^^a(p^y,  xal  baa  nsgl  t(by  fiii  towirmy  a^dtg 
Btgrjrai,  *^iUd  tA  fiky  dyofialdfiBya  JJiigov,  Sy  fday  fidyr^y  yyjyatoy  lyyo»y 
imuToXiiy,  xal  nagA  toUg  ndXaingBO^vxigoig  tfiohiYovfUyriy ^  Toaavro*  For 
the  oral  tradition,  comp.  iiL  3, 31. 
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their  order,  what  disputed  writings  were  used  by  any 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authors,  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  their  time,  and  what  they  have  said  upon  the 
canonical  and  acknowledged  writings,  and  upon  such  as 
were  not  of  that  class.  Such,  then,  are  the  alleged  works 
of  Peter ;  but  I  know  only  one  Epistle  which  is  genuine 
and  acknowledged  by  the  most  ancient  Fathers." 

In  his  judgment  upon  the  style  and  contents  of  these 
writers,  Eusebius,  for  the  most  part,  follows  the  earlier 
authorities. 

In  respect  to  their  apostolical  character,  which  was 
made  more  or  less  certain  by  the  traditions  of  the 
church,  he  divides  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
into  three  classes.  Some,  however,  think  he  makes  but 
tioo  classes ;  •  others,  four ;  while  some  other  writers 
think  there  are  three  classes,  vnth  two  subdivisions.^ 
This  division  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  pas- 
sages :  "  Let  it  be  classed  with  the  spurious  wri- 
tings,   "     "All  these  belong  to  the  disputed  books." 


*  C.  F.  Sckmidt,  Hist  crit  Can.  p.  356.  BerthoUU,  p.  129.  But  these 
two  authors  make  a  different  division. 

'  ffe&er,  Beit  Gesch.  d.  Kanons,  (Tub.  1791,)  p.  142,  sqq.  Munscher,  L  c. 
pi  323,  sqq.  J.  K  C.  Schmidt,  L  c.  p.  453,  Einleit  p.  12.  Stroth's  German 
renkm  of  Eosebius.  Hug,  Introd.  §  20.  Eichhom,  Einleit  in  N.  T.  voL  iv. 
pi  54  H&nlan,  Einleit  voL  i.  p.  112.  Rossler,  Bibliothek.  d.  Kirchenvatem, 
voL  iv.  p.  74.  Flatt,  L  c.  vol.  viii.  p.  28,  very  justly,  takes  a  different 
Tiew.  LUdUj  L  c  p.  6.  Vbgel,  vol.  iL  p.  7.  [It  may  be  thought  surprising 
diat  soch  various  opinions  should  prevail  on  this  point  To  me  it  appears 
Eosebius  makes  four  classes  of  books  in  use  among  the  Christians,  and  pe- 
coliar  to  them,  viz.  I.  Writings  of  undoubted  genuineness  and  value,  (dfiolo- 
yo^utra.)  II.  Writings  generaUy,  but  not  universally  received,  (dyuleydfieya,) 
Both  of  these  are  in  the  present  New  Testament  IIL  The  spurious  writings^ 
(p66a,)  which  seem  to  have  been  written  by  good  men,  with  a  good  design, 
and  ascribed  to  some  historical  person,  who  was  not  their  author.  IV.  Ab- 
surd  and  impious  xoriiings,  (firoTia  ndvTTj  xai  dvaaeSri.)  His  mixed  writings 
belong  to  the  second  class.  Here,  then,  are  two  classes  of  canonical,  and 
two  of  uncanonical  writings.] 
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^'And  among  them,  he  [Clement]  uses  even  testimony 
from  the  disputed  books, from  the  Epbtle  to  the  He- 
brews, from  that  of  Barnabas,  and  Clement,  and  Jude." 
<^Not  passing  over  the  disputed  writings,  I  mean  the  Epis- 
tle of  Jude,  and  the  other  catholic  Epistles,  that  of  Bar- 
nabas and  the  book  called  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter." 
*^  Sacred  writings disputed,  indeed,  but  read  by  ma- 
ny in  most  of  the  churches Some  utterly  spurious 

and  foreign  to  the  apostolical  orthodoxy."  "  Let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  the  Epistle  of  James  is  spurious."  **  Let 
it  be  understood  that  this  [the  book  of  the  Shepherd] 
is  disputed  by  some,  on  whose  account  it  is  not  placed 
among  the  acknowledged  books.  But  by  others,  es- 
pecially such  as  need  elementary  instruction,  it  is  judged 
most  necessary;  for  which  reason,  it  is  now  publicly 
used  in  the  churches,  and  I  have  understood  that  some 
of  the  most  ancient  writers  used  it."* 

I.    The  Acknowledged  Writings. 

The  first  class  comprises  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  which  were  universally  acknowledged  as  the 


*  Eusebitu,   Hist  EccL  iiL  24:  *£¥  toXg  vddoig  xaraTerd/Au  xal 

ravra  /liv  nd^ta  jiby  dyjiXByofUvup  ettj.   vi.  13 :   KixQiJtou  d*  iv  aMig 

{KXi^uijg)   xal  raXg  &n6  tibv  dvulsyofdyfav  YQotg>(by  fjwqrvqia^g i^g 

nqbg  'E^Qolovg  ^moroX^;,  t^^  t8  Bagvd^a  xal  KXT^ifievrog  xal  *Io6da,  vL 
14 :  M'^  id;  dvttXeyofiipag  naQeldtby  n^y  ^loOda  Xiyo)  xal  tdig  XotTrd;  xadcX^ 
xdg  iniaxolAg,  tiJv  le  Baqy&^a  xal  x^y  IlitQov  Xsyofiiyijy  d7rox(Uv^»y.  iiL 
81 :  'legd  yq&^fiata  dyuXeydfisya  fdv^  Sfiwg  d*  iy  nXelcrxatg  ixTtXijataig  rrat^ 

noXloTg  dedrjfjioatevfiiya rd  is  naytelStg   y6da  xal  r^;  drrooroiUx^; 

dgdodo^lag  Mdrf^ia.  iL  23:  *I(nioy  &g  voOsista^  (*Iax6pov  i;uorTolij)b 
iiL3 :  'larioy  &g  xal  tovto  (tov  not/iiyog  ^i^Xloy)  ngdg  fUy  nySty  dyjiXHsX' 
taif  di*  o^g  oix  &y  iy  dfioloyovfiiyoig  teOelrj,  *Y<p*  ktigny  dk  dyayxeud- 
Ttttoy  olg  ftdUaTa  del  uwiXBtfbfFBmg  etaaj^cuj^^x^;,  xixffitcu*  Wbp  4fiii  mm 
iw  ixxlrjalaig  aM  dsdijfioGiev/dyoy,  xal  jdiy  nalaun&tiay  di  avyyf^tpimy 
xexQfjfiiyovg  ni^d;  ain^  xaieiXijfpa, 
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genuine  productions  of  the  apostles/  Here  belong  the 
four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  the 
First  of  John,  and  the  First  of  Peter, 

Respecting  the  Pauline  writings,  he  says,  "  The 
Epistles  of  Paul,  fourteen,  were  known  and  undoubted.'' 
But  his  judgment  varies  respecting  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  "  It  is  not  right  to  conceal  that  some  reject 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  saying  it  is  disputed  by 
the  church  of  the  Romans  as  not  being  PauPs.  (See  vi. 
20.  Compare  vi.  13,  and  iii.  38.)  For,  as  Paul  had 
written  a  letter  of  instruction  to  the  Hebrews  in  the 
language  of  their  mother  country,  some  say  that  Luke 
the  evangelist,  others  that  Clement,  translated  that 
writing.  The  latter  appears  the  rather  to  be  true,  inas- 
much as  the  Epistle  of  Clement  and  that  to  the  He- 
brews have  a  similar  style."  From  this  it  appears  that 
Eusebius  actually  ascribes  this  to  Paul.  Yogel  finds 
here  a  reference  to  the  canon  of  Eusebius's  own 
church.* 

*  The  tenn  acknmoltdgtd  (d/aoloyodfievog)  is  to  be  understood  in  reference 
to  the  New  Testament,  (xaivii  diad/ixrj,)  and  so  is  the  term  canonicalj  (iy^ 
dMqxog.)  But  he  uses  genuine  (yy^vjaco;)  in  relation  to  the  authors.  (Com- 
pare iiL  3,  and  vi.  13,  in  the  note  of  this  §,  with  iii.  16.)  One  adcnouH' 
edged  f^istle  is,  indeed,  ascribed  to  this  Clement,  iiL  38:  ''and  the 
Epistle  of  Clement,  which  is,  indeed,  acknowledged  by  alL" 

^  iiL  3:  Tov  dh  JJaiXov  ngdSrjlot  xal  aufpeXg  al  dexaiiaauQeg,  See  his 
wavenng  judgment  on  the  Epistle  to  Hebrews,  iii.  3 :  °  Ou  ye  jUtj*'  rtyeg 
4fieti^xaa&  t'^y  nqbg  ^E^qulovg,  nf^g  Ttjg  ^Pwfialuty  ixxlrjalag  &g  fiii  JJor^Xov 
oiaap  adr^y  dynliyeadon  ^ijaayxf^,  (see  vL  20,)  od  dlxaiov  ^ypoety. 
(Compu  vL  13,  vL  25,  §  23.)  iii.  38 :  'E^galoig  M  x^g  naxqlov  yl6mjg 
iyyqiafatg  ^fulrixdrog  tov  JJcdXoVy  ol  filv  tby  eifoyyehai^v  Aovxav,  ol  dk 
ibw  KX-fifUvta  kgfieyevaai  Xiyovai,  T-^y  yqa^y,  "0  xai  fioXkov  efrjy  &y 
^JLTfdig,  Tw  rdy  ^fjunov  ir^g  q>QdaB(og  /a^axitj^a  Tijv  re  tow  Klififieyrog  Itikf- 
ToX^r  xal  i^y  ngdg  'Efigalovg  inou^leiy.  See  Flatty  vol.  viiL  p.  88,  sq. 
Fogely  voi  L  p.  19,  sq. 

[See  the  valuable  articles  of  Mr.  JSTorton  on  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  voL  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.  Sluarfs 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    Hug's  Introd.  §  144 — 147,  and 

VOL.    I.  11 
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II.    The  Disputed  and  Spurious  Writings. 

The  second  class  comprised  such  as  were  not  re- 
ceived with  universal  consent  as  genuine  and  apostolical, 
and  admitted  into  the  New  Testament,  but  which  were 
yet  used  and  esteemed  by  many,  and  read  in  tlie 
churches," 

Among  these  disputed  and  spurious  writings,  the 
Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  the  Second  of  Peter,  the 
Second  and  Third  of  John,  held  the  first  place.  This  is 
evident  from  the  term  catlwlic  Epistles^  which  he  ap- 
plies to  them,  and  from  the  whole  history  of  the  canon, 
though  in  this  also  Vogel  finds  a  reference  to  the  canon 
of  his  own  church  at  Caesarea, 

The  Acts  of  Paul,  the  book  of  the  Shepherd,  the 
Revelation  of  Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Apostles,  appear  to  have  held  the  sec- 
ond rank.  Here  he  does  not  include  the  Epistle  of 
Clement,  as  he  does  vi.  13.  But  this  arises  not  from 
carelessness,  as  Flatt  supposes,  (viii.  90,)  nor  because  it 
was  not  contained  in  the  canon  of  Caesarea,  as  Schmidt 
(p.  466)  and  Vogel  (vol.  i.  p.  22)  suppose,  but,  perhaps, 
because  no  claim  was  made  for  its  reception  into  the 
canon,  (dtaflr^xtj,)  inasmuch  as  no  one  thought  the  apostle 
had  any  share  in  it. 

Eusebius  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  above  classes  he 


his  notes.  SchoWs  Isagoge  historico-critica  in  libros  N.  T. ;  Jens,  1830. 
He  maintains  that  Paul  is  not  the  author  of  this  Epistle,  in  which  he  is 
joined  by  most  of  the  eminent  modem  critics  of  Germany.] 

^  Disputed  (dLvnlBy/ifjevog)  is  opposed  to  canonical  (MiaOi^xog,)  (see 
iiL  3,)  and  is  equivalent  to  oiux  iy^m^ijxog :  so  vddog  is  the  opposite  of 
I'yijatoc,  though  v66og  is  equivalent  to  vodBv6(iBvog^  and  means  hdd  not 
to  he  genuine^  but  only  received  by  some.  (Comp.  iL  13,  and  iii.  3.)  To 
this  class  belong  the  writings  knovon  to  many,  (yvthq^fiog  loXg  nolXoXg,)  (iiL 
25,)  readpvhlicly  in  the  ckurdusy  {Sedrj/ioaiev/iivog  Iv  ixKlriaLaig.)  (iL  23,  iiL 
3, 31.) 
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shall  reckon  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  partiality  with  which  he  judged  this  book.* 

III.    The  Absurd  and  Impious  Writings. 

This  class  contains  books  forged  by  heretics,  which 
in  no  respect  can  claim  a  place  in  the  New  Testament. 
Ireoaeus  (i.  20)  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii. 
p.  437)  call  them  apocryphal  and  spurious. 


§25. 

USE  AND  CANON  OF   THE  OLD   TESTAMENT   AMONG   THE 
CHRISTIANS  OF  THE  FIRST  CENTURIES.* 

Tha  holy  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  were 
placed  in  the  same  rank  with  those  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  also  were  read.  This  fact  appears  from 
the  writings  of  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  Theophylact, 
Irenaeus,  and  others.  The  latter  writes,  "  Since  all  the 
Scriptures,  both  the  Prophets  and  the  Gospels,  are  well 
known."  To  the  same  purpose  Origen  says,  "  Let  not 
any  one  depreciate  the  writings,  which  are  received  and 
believed  to  be  divine,  by  all  the  church  of  God,  who  say 
the  Law  of  Moses  was  the  first-born,  and  the  Gospel  the 
first-fruit ;  for  the  perfect  Logos  continued  to  grow  after 
all  the  fruits  of  the  Prophets,  until  the  time  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  "  The  fact  that  the  Logos  wishes  us  to  be 
wise,   may   be   shown   from   the   ancient  and    Jewish 

*  Mun$dier,  p.  326.  FUM,  voL  viiL  p.  92.  Eichhom,  in  N.  T.,  voL  ii.  p. 
421,  sqq.  —  Schmdt  (in  Henke^a  Mag.  1.  c.  p.  456,  sq.)  erroneously  finds  the 
cause  in  the  Ciesarean  canon,  to  which  VogtL,  also,  (p.  21,)  supposes  he  re- 
ferred. Eusebius  does  not  decide  upon  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  Flatty 
L  c  p.  96.    J^fichadis,  £inleit  in  N.  T.  voL  ii.  p.  1033,  sqq. 

^  [See  Appendix,  R] 
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toritings  which  we  use,  and  which  are  believed  by  the 
church  to  be  no  less  divine  than  those  written  after  the 
time  of  Jesus. ^^^ 

But  the  Jewish  Scriptures  could  only  be  read  in  the 
Alexandrian  version;  and  therefore  all  the  writings 
contained  in  that  version  were  naturally  made  use  of. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  Christian  writers  frequently 
cite  the  apocryphal  as  if  they  were  canonical  writings. 
For  example,  Irenseus  says,  "  Jeremiah  the  prophet 
said,"  and  cites  a  passage  as  Jeremiah's  which  is  found 
only  in  Baruch  iv.  36.  Again,  he  cites  Daniel  the 
prophet,  but  refers  to  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel, 
in  the  Septuagint,  xiv.  4,  6/ 

Clement  of  Alexandria  cites  a  passage  from  Solomon, 
which  is  only  found  in  the  apocryphal  book,  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  xv.  Again  he  writes,  "  The  divine  Scrip- 
ture  says,"  referring  to  words  not  found  in  the  canonical 
books,  but  in  Baruch  iii/ 

Tertullian  mentions  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  that  is, 
the  apocryphal  book,  as  if  it  were  canonical.  He  cites 
a  passage  from   Ecclesiasticus,  as  if  the  book  were  a 


•  Ignat,  Ep.  ad  Philad.  c.  5,  (§  18.)  Jvstin,  M.  Apol  L  c.  67,  (§  19.)  The- 
opkiL  ad  AutoL  iiL  12.  h-en.  ii.  27,  2 :  Cum  itaque  universte  Scriptune,  et 
Prophetise,  et  £vangelia  in  aperto  sint,  etc.  CUm.  Alex.  Strom.  L  iiL  p.  455, 
(§  21 ;)  iv.  p.  475,  (§  22 ;)  v.  p.  561 ;  vi  p.  659.  TeHulL  De  Pnescript  c  36, 
(§22.)  Origen,  Com.  in  Job.  T.  i.  §  4  0pp.  iv.  p.  4:  TQy  (pe(^fiirww 
yQa(f)(bt^  xal  iv  n&aaig  ixxXtjGlaig  &sov  nenifnevfUvmv  e7ya&  'd'eUtP  o^x 
Hy  dfKjLQTOi  ug  "Uytay  ngfajoyiyyij/ia  ftkr  i6p  Mfovtritag  v6fiov,  dataqx^v  di 
lb  eixxyyiXiov,  MerA  yd^  jo^g  n6.vtag  riby  7tQ0<pfjx(by  xa(^o^g,  jfby  fiixQ^ 
Tov  xvglov  *Ir]covy  6  riXsiog  i^Xdar^ae  Xbyog,  Cont  Cels.iiL  p.  45.  0pp.  L 
p.  476 :  °  On  ^oiXsjai.  "fifiag  elya&  ao^poi);  6  XAyog,  daixtioy  xal  dnb  ray 
nalailby  xal  ^lovda'ixiby  YQafifiAmv,  ^  cig  xal  'fifisXg  /^c^^a,  o^x  ^^op 
d^  xal  dnb  rSiy  fierd  t6v  'Irjaovy  ygatpivjoity  xal  iy  taXg  ixxXijaUng 
S'eloiy  elyai  nBniGXBVfiiytay, 

*  Iren,  v.  35 ;  iv.  5. 

'  CUm.  Alex.  Stromat  lib.  v.  p.  583.    Pedag.  ii.  p.  161. 
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part  of  the  divine  Scriptures,  introducing  it  with  the 
phrase,  "  It  is  written."     He  speaks  as  follows  on  this 

theme  :  ^*  I  know  the  book  of  Enoch is  rejected  by 

some  because  it  is  not  admitted  into  the  Jewish  collec- 
tion. I  believe  they  have  supposed  this  book,  written 
before  the  deluge,  could  not  have  survived  that  calamity 
of  the  earth  which  destroyed  all  things.  But  if  this  is 
their  argument,  let  them  remember  that  Noah,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Enoch  himself,  survived  the  deluge.  He 
might  have  heard  it  [the  substance  of  the  book]  as  a 
family  story,  and  hereditary  tradition,  and  have  remem- 
bered what  is  said  about  his  favor  with  God,  and  all  his 
sayings,  if  Enoch  had  done  no  more  than  to  command 
his  son  Methuselah  to  transmit  a  knowledge  thereof  to 
his  posterity.  Noah  may,  without  doubt,  have  followed 
in  transmitting  this  tradition,  in  consequence  of  this 
command,  or  else  because  he  could  not  be  silent  respect- 
ing either  the  kindness  of  God  the  preserver  towards  him, 
or  respecting  the  honor  of  his  own  family.  If  he  could 
not  so  readily  have  received  the  command,  the  other 
cause  would  have  led  him  to  preserve  the  statement  of 
that  book.  And  then,  even  if  the  original  writing  was 
destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  deluge,  he  could  repro- 
duce it  in  his  mind  ;  as,  after  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
by  the  Babylonians  in  the  siege,  the  whole  body  of 
Jewish  literature  was  restored  by  Ezra.  But  since 
Enoch  prophesies  of  the  Lord  in  that  same  writing,  we 
are  by  no  means  to  reject  any  thing  that  belongs  to  us. 
And  as  we  read  that  Scripture  good  for  edification  is 
diidnely  inspired,  it  seems  for  this  reason  [because  it  pre- 
dicted Jesus]  to  have  been  subsequently  rejected  by  the 
Jews,  as  also  have  some  other  writings  which  speak  of 
Christ.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  have 
not  received  other  writings  which  speak  of  him ;  for 
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they  were  not  willing  to  receive  him,  himself  speak- 
ing openly  among  men.  To  this  it  may  Ve  added,  that 
Enoch  had  some  value  as  an  evidence  with  the  apos- 
tle Jude."* 

As  soon  as  the  learned  turned  their  attention  to  this 
subject,  they  adhered  to  the  tradition  and  decision  of  the 
Jews  in  respect  to  the  apocryphal  writings,  and  thus 
returned  to  the  true  canon. 

This  appears  from  the  writings  of  Eusebius,  who 
says,  "  In  the  selections  made  by  him,  [Melito,  bishop 
of  Sardis,  about  170  A.  C]  the  same  author,  beginning 
in  his  preface,  makes  a  catalogue  of  the  acknowledged 
books  of  the  Old  Testament *  Melito  sends  greet- 
ing to  his  brother  Onesimus.  Since,  in  thy  zeal  for  the 
word,  thou  hast  often  desired  to  have  selections  from  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  concerning  the  Savior  and  the 

whole  of  our  faith,  and  hast  also  wished  to  obtain  an 

-■        -  - 

'^  De  Cultu  Fein.  L  3 :   Scio  Scripturam  Enoch non  recipi  a  quibus- 

dam,  quia  nee  in  annarium  Judaicum  admittitur.  Opinor,  non  pataverunt, 
illam  ante  cataclysmum  editam,  post  eum  casum  orbis,  omniam  rerum  aboli- 
torem,  salvam  esse  potuisse.  Si  ista  ratio  est,  recordentur,  pronepotem 
ipsius  £noch  fuisse  superstitem  cataclysmi  Noe,  qui  utique  domestico 
nomine  et  tisreditaria  traditione  audierat  et  meminerat  de  proavi  sui  penes 
Deum  gratia  et  de  omnibus  preedicatis  ejus :  cum  Enoch  filio  suo  Metusals 
nihil  aliud  mandaverit,  quam  ut  notitiam  eonim  posteris  suis  traderet  Igitur 
sine  dubio  potuit  Noe  in  pnedicationis  delegatione  successisse,  vel  quia  et 
alias  non  tacuisset  tam  de  Dei  conscrvatoris  sui  dispositione,  quam  de  ipsa 
domus  suce  gloria.  Hoc  si  non  tam  expedite  haberet,  illud  quoque  assertio- 
nem  Scripturae  illius  tueretur.  Perinde  potuit  abolefactam  earn  violentia 
cataclysmi  in  spiritu  rursus  reformare,  quemadmodum  et  Hieroeolymis 
Babylonia  expugnatione  deletis,  omne  instrumentum  Judaics  literature  per 
Esdram  constat  restauratum.  Sed  cum  Enoch  eadem  Scriptora  etiam  de 
Domino  predicant,  a  nobis  quidem  nihil  omnino  rejiciendum  est,  quod  per- 
tinet  ad  nos.  Et  legimus  omnem  scripturam  edificationi  habilem  divinitus 
inspirari,  a  Judsis  postea  jam  videri  propterea  rejectam,  sicut  et  cetera  fere, 
que  Christum  sonant  Nee  utique  minim  hoc,  si  Scripturas  aliquas  non 
rcceperunt  de  eo  locutas,  quem  et  ipsum  coram  loquentem  non  erant  recep- 
turi.  Eo  accedit,  quod  Enoch  apud  Judam  apostolum  testimonium  pea- 
Bidet 
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exact  statement  of  the  ancient  books,  how  many  they 
were  in  number,  and  what  was  their  arrangement,  —  I 
took  pains  to  effect  this,  understanding  thy  zeal  for  the 
faith,  and  thy  desire  of  knowledge  in  respect  to  the 
word,  and  that,  in  thy  devotion  to  God,  thou  esteemest 
these  things  above  all  others,  striving  after  eternal  salva- 
tion. Therefore,  having  come  to  the  East,  and  arrived  at 
the  place  where  these  things  were  preached  and  done, 
and  having  accurately  acquainted  myself  with  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  I  have  subjoined  and  sent  them  to  thee, 
of  which  the  names  are  these :  Of  Moses,  five,  —  namely. 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuterono- 
my ;  Joshua,  son  of  Nun,  Judges,  Ruth ;  four  of  Kings, 
two  of  Chronicles;  a  book  of  Psalms  of  David,  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  the  Wisdom,"  Ecclesiastes, 
the  Song  of  Songs,  and  Job ;  —  of  Prophets,  books  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah ;  writings  of  the  twelve  Prophets  in 
one  book ;  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Ezra,  from  which  I  have 
made  selections,  distributing  them  into  six  books.'  "* 


•  [Others  read,  "  which,  also,  is  called  Wisdom."  See  Heinichen^s  note 
00  the  passage,  voL  i.  p.  404,  of  his  ed.  of  Eusebiiis  ;  Lips.  1827.  Stevens^ 
in  his  edition  of  1544,  reads  ^  aocpta,] 

*  Eu9tbiu8y  Hist  EccL  iv.  26:  *Ey  talg  Ygacpeiaaig  a^Tfo  ixloyalg  6 
airdg  (MeUTuy)  xard  id  ngoolfuoy  d^j^ci/ifiyo^  luy  ofiohyyovfiivMV  xr\g  na- 

laiag  ^ui^l^^xrjg  yQaipiby  tvoisTjou  xajdXoyov ^^  MeXlxbiv  ^  Ovrialfm  i(a 

idfhp^  XalQf^y-  'Eiteid^  nolldxig  ii^lataag  anovdff  jij  nq6g  t6v  i<5/ov 
/Qiofieyog  yeyiadai  aoi  exXoydig  Ix  le  toD  vdfiov  xul  rwy  7((tO(pi]i(by  negl 
ffwr^^o;  xal  Tidcjjg  ir^g  nlaxeuig  t^^aw*'*  liii  di  xal  fiaOtlv  ti^v  twv  naXatwy 
Si^iiwy  i^ov^Orjg  dcxQi^siay,  7i6aa  loy  dQidftov  xal  6noXa  li^v  itx^tv  thy, 
i<mo6da<ra  td  tcmouto  Ti^a^a*,  innTidfieydg  aov  id  anovdaloy  negl  t^v  nlajiy 
TUil  <f*lofiadbg  Ttegl  iby  Xdyoy  on  ts  fA6Xiaia  ndyjtuy  n6d(f  tw  TtQdg  rtedy 
Tirvra  ngoxqiyEi^gy  neqi  xr[g  albtvlov  aanrjQlug  dcybtyt^dfieyog,  ^yiyelOthy  ohy 
tig  T'^^y  ^yaToX^^yy  xul  iu)g  toD  idnou  fsyd^evog  IvOa  Ixt^qv^^Oij  xul  ^TtQ&x^'h 
xal  ixQi^ibg  fiaO^y  T(i  ttjj  nnXuiag  diadi^xrig  ^iSXla,  inoid^o^g  ^ntfji/jd  aoi- 
w  icrx&  id  dyduaia*  Mbtvaiiog  niyrt'  riy6Gig,^E^odog,  Atvnixdyj  ^^Qtd- 
fiolf  ^£Vjegoy6fuoy  ^Irjaovg  Navri,  Kgital,  'Poi>dy  BaaiXeiiay  riaaaga, 
UagaleiTto/iiyttiy  d6o-    WaXfidy  ^a^ld,  SoXofiiayog  Uagoifilai,  i^  xal  So- 
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The  question  now  arises,  Why  were  Nehemiah  and  Es- 
titer  omitted  in  the  above  catalogue  ?  [Eichhorn  answers 
the  inquiry,  by  asserting  that  the  books  were  mentioned 
in  the  supposed  order  of  their  composition  ;  that  several 
books  are  referred  to  under  one  title ;  and  that  Nehe- 
miah and  Esther  are  both  included  under  the  general 
head  of  Ezra/  But,  even  if  we  make  this  gratuitous 
admission,  the  conclusion  does  not  follow  that  Nehemiah 
and  Esther  are  included  in  the  book  of  Ezra  ;  for  though 
Melito  actually  classes  several  books  together,  yet  he 
gives  us  warning  of  the  fact.  Thus  he  mentions  the^^wr 
books  of  Kings,  and  the  twelve  Prophets  in  one  book. 
Eichhorn  says,  and  truly,  that  it  was  usual  to  unite  Ne- 
hemiah and  Ezra  in  one  book,  as  Josephus  had  done, 
and  then  asks,  Why  should  not  Esther  also  be  included  ? 
But  it  might  be  asked,  with  equal  propriety.  Why  should 
not  the  apocryphal  book  of  Ezra,  and  even  of  Esther, 
be  included  ?  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
these  books  were  omitted  by  Melito,  because  they  were 
disputed,  or  were  not  found  in  the  canon  most  commonly 
regarded  in  the  "  East,"     This  remains  certain,  that  it 

qda,  'ExxXfjataariig,  ^afia  (ja^nuy,  */(6^'  IT^og>rimy,  *Haatov,  'legefttov, 
T&y  d(xidexa  iy  fiovo^l^h^,  JaviiiXj  */e^ex*^X,  "EtrdQag'  iS  &v  xal  rd; 
ixloydig  inoirjad/iTjy,  el;  i{  Pi^lla  JtcXcSy." 

[The  translation  of  the  above  passage,  so  faithful  and  beautiful,  is  from 
Pajfrerfa  Acad.  Lect  vol.  L  p.  32,  sq.  His  lecture  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  spite  of  its  briefness,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  by  far  the  best  trea- 
tise on  that  subject  in  the  £nglish  tongue ;  though  I  can  by  no  means  agree 
with  all  his  conclusions.  See,  who  will,  the  superficial  and  inaccurate  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Home,  1.  c.  chap.  iL  sect  1,  on  the  Genuineness,  &c.  of  the 
Old  Testament] 

*  See  Eichhorn,  §  52.  Munscher,  L  c.  vol.  L  p.  267,  sqq.  [John  says, 
"  It  is  remarkable  that  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Amphilochius, 
Leontius,  and  both  the  Nicephori,  omit  the  book  of  Esther.  Athanasius 
expressly  places  it  among  those  which  we  call  apocryphal."  Einleit  §  28. 
But  all  these  writers  may  have  followed  Melito.  Homey  as  osoal, 
over  the  matter  aiccissimis  pedHnuJ] 
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was  not  easy  for  a  Christian  bishop,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century,  to  determine  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament.]  • 

Eiisebius  gives  us  the  canon  of  Origen,  as  follows : 
^^  In  expounding  the  first  psalm,  he  [Origen]  has  given 
a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  in  the  Old  Testament, 
writing  as  follows :  *  Let  it  not  be  unknown  that  the 
caiKmical  books,  as  the  Hebrews  transmit  them,  are 
twenty-two ;  for  such  is  the  number  of  letters  among 
them.'  After  making  some  further  remarks,  he  adds, 
*  These  are  the  twenty-two  books  of  the  Hebrews  :  the 
book  called  Genesis  with  us,  but  among  the  Hebrews, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  book,  Bresith^  which  means 
In  the  Beginning;  Exodus,  Walmothy  that  is.  These 
are  the  Names ;  Leviticus,  Waikray  And  he  called ; 
Numbers,  Ammesphekodeim ;  Deuteronomy,  Ellahrhad' 
debarim^  These  are  the  Words ;  Jesus  the  son  of  Nave, 
Joshua  Ben  Nun ;  Judges,  Ruth,  with  them  united  in 
one  book,  called  Sophetim;  Kings,  First  and  Second, 
with  them  in  one  called  Samuelj  The  Called  of  God ; 
the  Third  and  Fourth  of  Kings,  in  one  book,  Wahamme- ' 
lech  Dabid,  that  is,  The  Kingdom  of  David ;  the  First 
and  Second  of  Chronicles,  in  one  book,  and  called  Dibre 
Haiaminij  that  is,  The  Records  of  Days  ;  the  First  and 
Second  of  Esdras,  in  one  book,  called  Ezra^  that  is,  the 
Assistant;  the  book  of  Psalms,  Sopher  ThUlim;  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Misloth ;  Ecclesiastes,  Koheleth ; 
the  Song  of  Songs,  Sir  Hasirim ;  Esaias,  lesaia ;  Jer- 
emiah, with  the  Lamentations  and  his  Epistle,  in  one 
volume,  Jeremiah;  Daniel,  Daniel;  Ezekiel,  leeskell ; 
Job,   Job ;  Esther,   Esther.     Besides   these,  there   are 

•  [See  Palfrey,  L  c  p.  35,  sqq.] 
VOL.    !•  12 
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also  the  Maccabees,  which  are  inscribed  Sarbeth  Sar- 
haneeV  ''• 

Valesius,  commenting  on  the  above,  says,  "  In  this 
catalogue  Origen  has  omitted  the  book  of  the  twelve 
minor  Prophets ;  and,  since  this  is  omitted,  we  find  but 
twenty-one  of  the  twenty-two  books  he  had  promised  to 
enumerate.  In  Rufinus's  version,  this  book  of  the  minor 
Prophets  is  enumerated  immediately  after  the  Song  of 
Songs,  Hilary  assents  to  the  same  in  the  Prologue  to 
his  Enarratio  in  Psalmos.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  is  of  the 
same  opinion;  but  yet  Hilary,  in  his  conunentary  on 
the  Psalms,  agrees  with  Origen,  which  is  not  wonderful, 
since  almost  all  of  the  Prologue  of  Hilary  is  taken  firom 
the  commentary  [of  Origen]  on  the  Psalms,  as  Jerome 
testifies," 

Origen  calls  these  books  Canonical  Scriptures.  Other 
books — not  comprised  in  our  Apocrypha,  but  heretical 
and  obscure  works  —  he  calls  apocryphal   Scriptures. 

'^  EusebiuB,  Hist  EccL  vL  25 :  T6p  fUv  tot^s  nQmov  l^tiyodfiBPog  Wal- 
fibp,  IxOeaiy  nsnolijrat  (* Hf^tyiyfis)  tov  tSv  IsQibp  YQaq>(bv  T^g  nalaiag 
Jux^xi;;  xaraXAyov,  Sidi  nwg  YQd(p(uy  xard  li^&y,  **  Odx  iiyvorixiov  J* 
*  eZVoi  rd^  Miad^novg  ^l^lovg,  &g  'E^QaXot  nagadtddaaiv^  d{fO  xal  Btxoai, 
^og  6  &Q*6fi6g  rcoy  nag*  cfdtolg  otoixbIwp  icrtlp.^  Eha  fABxd  tipa  int^ 
giigsi  liyftiP*  *^  Elal  dk  al  efxoai  d</0  ^l8loi  xad*  'E^galovg  atde*  ^  nag* 
^IfiXp  riPBaig  iniyeygafifiipri,  nagd  dk  'E^gatotg  &n6  T^g  ^gX^S  T^ff  ^l^Xov 
Bgijaldf  onig  iaup  ip  ^gxfc  "E^odog,  OialeufMxtdy  &7iig  iaii  ravta  t4 
dvdfiaxa'  Abvixixop,  Oi/txgdcj  xal  ixdXeaey*  'Agid/aolf  * jififiBatfBXbudBifi' 
dBVTBgopdfjuOP,  "Ells  dddB^aglfi,  o5to*  ol  Idyor  'Irjaovg  vldg  Navri,  *Ita- 
(TovB  ^BP  NovP*  Kgtxaly  'PcrdO,  nag*  aiirdCg  ip  M  2wfBxlfv  BamlB&- 
&p  ngtint^y  dBvxiga,  nag*  a^xciig  Sv  Safiov-^^k,  6  -d'BdxXT^og'  Baatisiiap 
xglxfj,  xBxdgxijj  ip  M  (HafifiilBx  daSlS,  iinig  i(Txi  ^aaiXBla  ^a^lir 
JlagaXBtnofiipwp  ngmop,  dBiixBgop,  ip  kpl  diSgi{  *ACa(Alfi,  ^ig  iax& 
X6yok  'fifiBgiaP*  ^Eadgag  ngmog  xal  dtCxBgog,  ip  kpl  ^Et^ga,  S  i(n& 
^07jd6g'  Blplog  WalfiwPy  2iq>Bg  QikXlfi-  JSolofiiaPxog  UagotfUair,  Miuldid' 
*Exxlij(Tia(jrxrigy  KbiiXed'  ^(Tfia  qafidxwp,  Slg  daatglfi'  'Haatag,  *lBaat(c 
*lBgBfAlag  ai>p  ^^ijvo*g  xal  xf^  inicrxol^j  ip  kpl  *lBgBfila'  JaPi^  ^a^iijX* 
'/et6x*^,X,  ^iBBox^h  '/(J)/9,  '/<6^-  *Eae\gy  'EaO^g.  "E^to  dk  to&mp  iarl 
vd  Maxxtt^aXx^  datsg  ini'ifiyganxat  Sag^ifi  Sag^aph  lA." 
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He  calls  the  former  regular  books,  that  is,  such  as  were 
received  in  the  churches,  or  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
Jews ;  the  latter  he  names  also  secret  books.* 

[Some  writers  think  Origen  includes  the  books  of 
Maccabees  in  the  above  canon.  But  he  expressly  ex- 
cludes them.^  As  the  list  now  stands,  it  is  true  there 
are  but  twenty-one  books  enumerated.  But  the  omis- 
sion of  the  minor  Prophets  may  be  explained  as  the 
mistake  of  a  transcriber.  This  conjecture  is  strength- 
ened by  the  testimony  of  Rufinus  and  Jerome,  and  still 
more  by  the  fact  that  Origen  included  these  Prophets 
in  the  Hexapla,  wrote  a  commentary  upon  them  in 
twenty-five  volumes,  and  himself  quotes  these  Prophets, 
as  if  he  considered  them  canonical,  and  of  the  same 
authority  with  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.'' 
This  he  would  not  have  done,  if  he  assigned  them  no 
{dace  in  the  canon.  But  even  if  this  omission  could  not 
be  explained,  we  are  not  justified  in  interpreting  his 
w^ords  so  as  to  include  the  books  of  Maccabees  merely 
to  make  up  the  promised  number. 

In  reference  to  this  canon,  it  may  be  asked  why 
Origen  gives  a  place  to  the  book  of  Baruch,  "  the 
Episde "  of  Jeremiah ;  for  there  is  no  evidence,  says 
Eichhorn,  to  show  that  it  was  ever  admitted  into  the  Jew- 
ish canon.  But,  in  the  Alexandrine  version,  it  is  appended 


*  [See  his  ProL  ad  Cant  Cant  Opp.  iiL  p.  36,  and  his  Com.  in  Matt  vol. 
iiL  pu  9ia] 

*  ["E^bi  dh  jo&roiy  icrrl  rd  Maxxa^aixdi,  xtX.  See  J^7L9C^,  L  c.  voL  1. 
p.  248.    But  see  Palfrey^  L  c.  vol.  L  p.  35,  sq.] 

'  (The  fact  that  they  were  included  in  the  Hexapla  alone,  does  not  prove 
he  esteemed  them  canonical,  if  it  be  true,  as  Bahrdi  maintains,  (Originis 
HexapL  qiue  supersunt,  vol  L  p.  168,)  that  it  contained  likewise  the  apocry- 
phal books.  His  twenty-five  volumes  of  conmientaries  on  these  Prophets 
were  extant  in  the  time  of  Eusebius.  See  CavCj  Historia  literaria,  &c. 
(Lond.  1688,)  vol  L  p.  80.] 
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to  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  In  this  instance,  it 
seems,  Origen  followed  that  authority.  Miinscher  sup- 
poses he  followed  the  advice  of  some  partial  Jew.  But, 
from  the  expression  of  Origen,  it  would  appear  that  he 
included  only  the  pretended  letter  of  Jeremiah,  which  is 
but  a  part  of  the  present  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch. 
He  may  have  had  private  reasons  for  supposing  it  the 
genuine  work  of  the  prophet.]* 

Although  Origen  excludes  the  apocryphal  writings 
from  the  canon,  yet  he  did  not  abandon  the  use  of  them, 
as  it  appears  from  several  passages  of  his  writings. 

Thus  he  quotes  the  Maccabees :  *^  We  think  this  is 
so,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture ;  for  I  have  heard,  also, 
in  the  hook  of  Maccabees.^^  * 

Of  the  Story  of  Susannah  and  the  Apocrypha  in  gen- 
eral, he  says,  writing  to  Julius  Africanus,  *^  If  these 
things  do  not  deceive  me,  it  is  now  time  to  lay  aside 
those  copies  received  in  the  churches;  to  impose  rules 
upon  the  brotherhood,  and  reject  these  sacred  books  ad- 
mitted by  them  ;  time,  indeed,  to  flatter  the  Jews,  and 
persuade  them  to  give  us,  instead  of  these,  genuine 
writings,  free  from  all  that  is  fictitious !  For  now  has 
not  that  Providence,  —  which  in  the  holy  Scriptures 
gives  edification  to  all  the  churches  of  Christ,  —  has  not 
he  despised  those  who  are  bought  with  a  price,  for 
whom  Christ  died?"* 


*"  [See  M&nschery  L  c.  vol.  L  p.  249.  EiMom,  §  54.  Beriholdty  vol.  L  p. 
93,  sqq.] 

*  Origenj  De  Princip.  u.  1.  Opp.  L  p.  79 :  Ut  ex  Scripturanim  auctori- 
tate  hoc  ita  se  habere  credamus,  audi  quoque  m  Maccabsorom  libris. 

*  Opp.  L  p.  16:  ^Oga  tolyyy,  el  fiii  lavO&vst  'fiftag  rd  rouxyra, 
iiBsTBlv  T(k  iy  TttXg  ixxXfjalai'g  q)6Q6fi6ya  &yTlYQa(paf  xai  vofiodsjr^irat  t^ 
ddehpdrrjjif  dnodiaSat  fdy  rd;  naq^  adtdig  inupef^fUyag  laqdig  fil^lovg^ 
nolaxs^siy  dk  *Iovdalovg  xal  netdeiy^  fya  fiexadwrty  i^fiiy  Toy  uaBaf^y 
%al  fitidky  nh&ufM  iz^yvay.    "Ai^  dk  *al  ^  n^yoia  ir  dfUug  ^^o^aiff 
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**  But,  in  addition  to  these  things,  consider  if  it  is  not 
well  to  remember  [that  saying  of  Scripture,]  *  Thou 
shalt  not  remove   the   ancient  landmarks,   which  thy 

fathers  have  set  up.' Therefore,  it  seems  to  me, 

nothing  could  have  been  more  convenient,  than  for  those 
who  are  called  wise  men,  rulers,  and  elders  of  the 
people,  to  remove  [from  the  canon]  all  such  things  as 
might  furnish  an  accusation  against  themselves  before 
the  people.     It  would  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  if  this 

Story  of  Susannah  contained  some  truth and  if 

they  [the  Jewish  elders]  had  pirated  and  stolen  it  away 
from  the  Scriptures."* 

"  The  Hebrews  do  not  use  the  book  of  Tobitj  nor 
that  of  Judith.  Neither  do  they  have  in  Hebrew  those 
others  which  are  in  our  apocryphal  books,  as  we  have 
learned  from  them.  But  since  the  churches  use  To- 
bit,"  &c.* 

[Origen  cites  also  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  as  genu- 
ine   Scripture.       "Accordingly   the  dimne   logos  says, 

dcdtintvia  ndaatg  ra?;  XQurrov  IxxXrialaig  olxodofi^y^  odx  iq>q6yn(T8  iw 
tiui\g  dyoqaaOiyioiv ,  iniQ  ^y  Xgicridg  dnidavey, 

[I  have  not  followed  the  text  of  Origen,  given  by  De  Wette,  but  the  pe- 
cahar  reading  of  the  Codex  Regius,  as  represented  in  De  la  Ru^s  edition. 
Some  others  read,  m  the  first  line,  Squ  rolyvv.  I  have  translated  as  if  it  was 
^oa  To/yuy,  &c.  Of  course,  Origen  speaks  ironically,  as  it  is  evident  from 
the  next  sentence,  and  from  the  whole  epistle,  in  which  he  rebukes  and 
laughs  at  his  friend  Africanus.] 

*  Ilfgbg  Tovra   ^    axdnet^  el   jti-^  xaXdy  ^fivr\adon  tov*    o^  fAeiadi\aeig 

of^a  aUl^vta,  &  icrrrjaay  ol  ngdiegot  aov did  o^kv  olfiai  <SiUo  olxo- 

yofuXaOai,  ij  lo^g  vofuQofUvovg  aoqoiig  xal  digx^vjag  xal  nQea^viiqovg 
ToO    Xa€w   {yjiB^BXeXy    rd   rotavra,  haa   neqieixsr  a^T(5y  xanjyogtay  nag^ 

T^  la^ aid^y  ohy  -^avfiaaxby    el   6h  dXrjdri  tvyx^yovasiv    jr\y   negl 

Stta&ypav laioqlav,  'Oi e^ixley/ny  &*  Tdq)6lXoy  dnd  ribv  ygaqtiay. 

p.  16—22. 

*  Origtrif  Op.  i.  p.  26 : *E^qaXoi  tw  Tia^lq.  o^  jif^^vrai,  oiidk.  j-jj  ^lov- 

hifi'  oidk  y^  l/ou(7*>'  a^id  xal  iy  dnox(f{xpoig  'E^gaXarl'  d»ff  &n*  aHiop 
ftaddyjig  iyyiaxafiey  (UX'  inel  jjf^KTat  i(a   Tia^lq,  al  ixxlTjalai,  xiX, 
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*  What  seed  is  honorable  ?  The  seed  of  man.  What 
seed  is  dishonorable?  The  seed  of  man."  Here  the 
quotation  is  from  Ecclus.  x.  19,  sqq/  His  opinion  on 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  is  fluctuating.*  He  speaks  of 
it  as  attributed  to  Solomon,  yet  not  received  by  all. 

Now,  after  weighing  these  testimonies,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries  made  frequent  and  public  use  of  the 
writings  which  we  commonly  call  apocryphal ;  that  they 
pronounce  them  inspired  and  divine,  quote  them  as  au- 
thorities, and  regard  them  with  the  same  esteem  as  the 
canonical  writings.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  of 
Sirach,  the  books  of  Maccabees,  Tobit,  and  Judith,  are 
most  frequently  appealed  to.]  * 

^26. 

CANON  OF  THE  GREEK  CHURCH,  IN  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 

We  have,  still  extant,  several  catalogues  of  the  books 
in  the  Bible  of  the  Greek  church,  written  during  the 
fourth  century.  For  these  we  are  indebted  to  the  anxi- 
ety of  the  orthodox  to  prevent  the  reading  of  the  apoc- 
ryphal books.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
remarkable :  — 

I.    Canon  or  the  Council  of  Laodicjea. 

This  council  was  held  between  360  and  369  A.  C,  and 
its  decision  upon  the  books  of  the  canon  is  as  follows  :  — 

*  [0tjal  yovy  xal  6  -d'eXog  l^yog*  trniqfia   Mtfxifiov  notov;    anigfuz  dv- 
6Q(bnovy  xjX.    Cont  Celsum,  viii.  0pp.  L  p.  778.] 

*  [The  late  Dr.  Mayheto  pertinently  asks,  «  Why  was  the  Wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon excluded,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  admitted  ?  "  ] 

*  See  Prolog,  ad  Cant  Cant  Oop.  ilL  p.  29. 
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Canon  59.  **  That  private  psalms  ought  not  to  be 
read  [or  repeated]  in  the  church ;  nor  the  uncanonical 
books,  but  only  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  and  Old 
Testament," 

Canon  60,  "  These  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  to  be  read  :  — 

1.  The   Genesis  of  the      13.  A  book  of  160  Psalms ; 

World ;  14.  Proverbs  of  Solomon ; 

2.  Exodus ;  15.  Ecclesiastes  ; 

3.  Leviticus ;  16.  Song  of  Songs ; 

4.  Numbers ;  17.  Job ; 

5.  Deuteronomy;  18.  Twelve  Prophets; 

6.  Joshua  ;  19.  Isaiah ; 

7.  Judges  and  Ruth ;  20.  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  La* 

8.  Esther ;  mentations,  and  Epis- 

9.  Kings,  1st  and  2d  ;  tie  ;• 

10.  Kings,  3d  and  4th;  21.  Ezekiel ; 

1 1 .  Chronicles,  1st  and  2d;     22.  Daniel. 

12.  Ezra,  1st  and  2d; 

"  These  are  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  :  — 

Four  Gospelsj  namely. 
According  to  Matthew  ;         According  to  Luke  ; 
"         "  Mark ;  "         "  John. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Seven  Catholic  Epistles^  namely. 
One  of  James ;  two  of  Peter ;  three  of  John ;  one  of  Jude. 

Fourteen  Epistles^  namely. 
To  the  Romans,  one  ;  To  the  Ephesians,  one  ; 

"    "    Corinthians,  two ;       "    "    Philippians,  one  ; 
"    "    Galatians,  one  ;  "    "   Colossians,  one  ; 

-^-^ — ■ —  — ~ 

*  [Here  are  tioo  apocryphal  books  declared  canonical] 
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To  the  Thessalonians,  two ;     To  Titus,  one  ; 
"    "    Hebrews,  one  ;  "   Philemon,  one.''* 

"    Timothy,  two ; 

IL    The  Apostolical  Canon.^ 

The  eighty-^fth  canon  says,  "  Let  these  books  be 
revered  and  holy  among  you  all,  the  clergy  and  laity. 
Of  the  Old  Testament, 

Five  books  of  Moses ;  One  of  Ezra ; 
One  of  Jesus  the  Son  of     One  of  Esther ; 

Nave  ;  One  of  Judith ;  * 

One  of  the  Judges ;  Three  of  Maccabees ; 

One  of  Ruth  ;  One  of  Job ; 

Four  of  Kings ;  One  Psalter ; 

Two  of  Chronicles ;  Three  of  Solomon  ; 


'^  Mansi,  Consilioram  nov.  et  ampliss.  CoUectio,  voL  u.  p,  574 :  *0t*  od  del 
iduojixoiig  tpalfw^g  Uyecfdat  iv  r^  ixxXiya/qi,  otdk  intavdvuna  ^i^XtOf 
d}JA  fidva  T(k  xavovixd  T^g  xmvrig  xal  naXatag  ^Mx^ijxiy^.  Can.  60:  ^Otra  del 
^tpUa  dyayiy(h<rxe<rdai  tr^g  TtaXaictg  dtaO^xt^g'  &,  rive<r&g  xduftov  ^,  ^E^th- 
dog  £|  AlyimTov  y,  ABvixtx6v  9,  *AQtdfiol'  i,  ^6VT6(^y6fuoy  ar .  *Ifiacvg 
Nttvri'  J*.  Kqizaly  'PoCd'  ij.  '^cr^ij^*  ^.  Ba(ri^ke$<by  &,  §>'  L  BautlBiiay 
/,  J*'  id.  IlaQaleindfisya  dj  §>•  *^.  "EadQag  d,  ^'  »/.  ^l^Xog  ytal- 
fi(ay  gv'*  US'.  nttQOt.fda$  Sokofiiayxog'  U,  *  ExxXiiawtrt^gr  UTt\  ^Aafta 
qofi&xotty  i^»  *J(ii^'  *tj.  ddidexa  ngoqiriTai'  iff.  *Haatag-  x\  *lBqBfjUag, 
BaQoi>x,  'd'qr\yoi  xal  intaroXal*  xd.  */e^exciJX*  x/f.  ^ayi^X,  Tdt,  di  trig 
xaiyrig  dtaOi^xrjg  lavra*  E'dayifiUa  xitjuaga^  xocid  MarO,,  x.  Jtfd^x.,  x.Aovx., 
xard  *Ia)dy  i7^d|£»;  * Anotndlhay  'ETwrtoXal  xadohxal  kTtrdy  ofi'mg*  'la- 
xih^ov  fila,  nizqov  dito^  *Iot6Lypov  jqBlg,  *Io(tda  fdcr  'EnKnokal  dexajitrtra' 
geg,  oiJrcug*  ngdg  *PoifJU  fila^  ngdg  Koq.  diOf  ngbg  FaX,  fda^  ngdg  *E<p6ir,  fiia^ 
nffdg  fPiX.  fila,  nqhg  KoX,  (ila^  ngbg  Bboo,  diOf  nffdg  'Epg.  fda,  ngdg  Tift6d. 
Sio,  ngdg  Tlx.  (ila,  nqbg  *I>ilififi,  fita.  See  SpMa's  doubts  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  canon  in  his  Kritisch.  Untersuch.  d.  60,  Laodic  Eanons ;  Bremen, 
1777,  8vo.  See  them  examined  and  shown  not  to  be  decisive,  in  Stud,  und 
Krit  for  1830,  p.  591,  sqq.  [See  DcaM^  On  the  right  Use  of  the  Fathers, 
&c. ;  Lond.  1841,  p^  44,  sqq.] 

*  [Its  date  is  uncertain.  See  Lardiur^  vol.  iv.  p.  230,  sqq.,  and  the  au- 
thorities he  cites.] 

*  This  book  is  omitted  in  many  MSS. 
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One  of  the  twelve  Prophets ;          Ezekiel,  one ; 
Isaiah,  one ;  Daniel,  one. 

Jeremiah,  one ; 

Besides,  let  it  be  cominanded  you  to  teach  your  children 

the  Wisdom  of  the  learned  Sirach. 

> 

Our  books  of  the  New  Testament  are. 
Four  Gospels ;  One  Epistle  of  James ; 

Fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul ;       One  of  Jude 
Two  of  Peter ;  Two  of  Clement ; 

Three  of  John ; 

And  the  directions  from  me  Clement,  to  you  bishops, 
delivered  in  eight  books,  (which  are  not  to,  be  read  pub- 
licly before  all,  on  account  of  the  mysteries  in  them,) 
and  the  Acts  of  us  the  Apostles."* 

III.    Cyril's  Canon. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  [about  348  A.  C]  thus  writes : 
"  Learn  diligently  from  the  church  what  are  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  what  of  the  New,  but  read 
me  none  of  the  apocryphal.  For  if  you  do  not  know 
the    books   acknowledged  by  all,  why  do  you  vainly 

*  Mansij  1.  c.  voL  L  p.  47,  and  Patrum  Apostoliconim  Opera,  ed.  CoUU-' 
riiif,  ToL  L  p.  448 :  ^Eqtw  nauiy  ifity  xltjgixoig  xai  XaixoTg  ^i8Ua  OB^diUftia 

xal  uyta^  jt^g  fikv  TtaJxxtag  diadi^xtjg  Mbtaiutg  nifje *I^gov  vlov  Nav^ 

ir,  Ttty  KQiTtay  Sf,  t^^  *Poifd  2^,  Baa.  tiaaaqa^  JlaQaXeinoftivotv  tov 
3iSliov  jioy  -^ifUQbjy  iJi'O,  "Eadqa  d{>o,  *Eadi\q  Sv,  'lovdeld  iv  (wanting  in 
many  MSS.)  Maxafiotix^v  rgla,   */ui|^  ey,  WaXi/igioy  ev,  J^olofitavjog  rgla 

JlgOipriT^y  dexudvo  ey,  'Hautug  2*',  'TeQefd,  iv,  */£^.  ^v,  ^ay,  iy,  ^E^- 

baSzy  dk  7f QoaiQTOQBtadui  iuly,  ftayOdyeiy  {ffiiiy  jo^g  vlovg  %^y  uoq>lay  toD 
nolvfiadcvg  JSeigdX'  '^f^ireQu  J^,  t.  f.,  t^j  xa^yr^g  Stadi^xrig'  Etayy,  xitr^ 

aaga ,  TTuilov  irrKfToXai  dexaTicaaoeg,    IHrqov    in,  diOy  *Ia)dyvov 

T^ic,  'Iax(a3ov  fila,  'Tovda  ftla,  KXi^usyrog  iTnaioXal  d{fO  xal  al  diarayal 
^uly  joCg  Iniaxdnoig  ^i.*  i,aou  KX-^^yiog  iy  AxtJi  fii^Xloig  nQoane(f(oyt^- 
fiiyai  (&g  oi  del  drjUOfTieiretv  inl  n&yxfuy,  didt  tqc  iy  a^raXg  fivtruxd)  xai 
ml  ng&^etg  ^foy-Hiay  * Anoax6Xbiy» 

VOL,   I.  13 
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trouble  yourself  about  the  disputed  books  ?  Read,  then, 
the  divine  Scriptures,  the  twenty-two  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  have  been  translated  by  the 
seventy-two   interpreters.     Of  the  Law,  the  first  are 

the  five  books  of  Moses ; then  Jesus  the  Son  of 

Nave ;  and  the  book  of  Judges,  with  Ruth,  which  is 
numbered  the  seventh;  then  follow  other  historical 
books,  the  First  and  Second  of  the  Kingdoms,  (one  book, 
according  to  the  Hebrew;)  the  Third  and  Fourth  are  also 
one  book.  The  First  and  Second  of  the  Chronicles  are 
in  like  manner  reckoned  as  one  book  by  them.  The 
First  and  Second  of  Ezra  are  counted  as  one  book.  The 
twelfth  is  Esther.  These  are  the  historical  books. 
The  books  written  in  verse  are  five  ;  Job,  and  the  book 
of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  the  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song 
of  Songs,  making  the  seventeenth  book.  After  these 
are  the  five  prophetical  books,  one  of  the  twelve 
Prophets,  one  of  Isaiah,  one  of  Jeremiah,  with  Baruch 
and  Lamentations,  and  an  Epistle ;  then  Ezekiel,  and 
the  book  of  Daniel,  the  twenty-second  book  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

"  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  the  four  Gos- 
pels ;  the  rest  [that  is,  the  other  Gospels]  are  apocryphal 
[or  falsely  inscribed]  and  hurtful.  The  Manicheans 
wrote  the  Gospel  according  to  Thomas,  which,  as  the 
sweet  savor  of  the  evangelical  name,  destroys  the  souls' 
of  the  impure.  Receive,  likewise,  the  Acts  of  the 
twelve  Apostles ;  as  also  the  seven  catholic  Epistles,  of 
James  and  Peter,  John  and  Jude,  and  the  seal  of  all, 
and  the  last  work  of  the  apostles,  the  fourteen  Epistles 
of  Paul.  Let  all  the  others,  besides,  be  held  in  the 
second  rank."* 


•  C^  HieroBol.  Cateche8.iv.  33—36,  pp.  67—69,  ed.  TuUei:  0ilo- 
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lY.    Canon  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen. 

He  gives  the  following  canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
about  370  A,  C.:  — 

[^<  Meditate  and  discourse  much  on  the  word  of  God. 
But  as  there  are  many  falsely  ascribed  writings,  tending 
to  deceive,  accept,  my  friend,  this  certain  number. 
There  are  twelve  historical  books  of  the  most  ancient  He- 
brew wisdom Then  the  five  books  in  verse. 

The  prophetic  books,  five ;  the  twelve  Prophets  are  one 

book ''     Under  these  heads  he  enumerates  all  of 

the  present  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  except 
Esther  and  the  Lamentations.  Nehemiah  is  probably 
included  in  Esdras,  though  he  mentions  but  one  book.]* 

O^^Mfig  fitplM,  TioTttft  dh  T^;  xa^yri;^  xal  /lot  firjdhy  TcSy  &jT0XQ6<f(»iv  iya-^ 
ylruinf,  'O  ydiQ  rd  Tta^d,  Ttatnv  dfioloyoCfieya  fii^  elS^g,  tI  negl  tdi 
dfupi^tdXdfieya  jaXatTttuQeTg  fifiitfv ;  * Ava-jfLvbiOxe  rd;  ■d'eUxg  Y(fa<p^Sf  rdg 
etxoai  d{jo  pl^lovg  t^;  naXa^ag  ^mdijxj^g,   rd;   ind   Jiap  h^dofiTfy€ovxat  dijo 

kQfitjyevj^   hqiirfVBvdeLaag Tov  vdfiov   fihv   y6iq    elcny   al  Mbtoiiag 

rr^ttfrai  Tiivie  ^l^lot h^i\g  dh^    'Irjcrovg  vl6;  Navri,  xal   idy  KQHiar 

fuxd  jr^g  *Poi)d  ^t^lloy  i^dojtioy  dQtdfwv^yovy  twv  dk  lotniay  IcrioQiXfoy 
^tSlUay,  7iQ<aTij  xal  dBvjiqa  jwy  Baatleidy  fila  ixaq*  ^E^galoig  iail  ^l^Xog; 
fiia  dk  xal  i)  tqIttj  xal  i)  rerd^ri;*  6jiiolo}g  d^  nag*  aijoXg  xal  tQy  TTaga- 
l£t:wfiiyiay  'f^  TtgibiT^  xal  ^  devTiga  fila  jvyx^vBh  ^l^Xog,  xal  tov  "EaSga 
^  Tigthtfj  xal  ^  devriga  fda  leldyiaiat'  dutdexdii]  fil^log  'f^  'Ea&^g,  Kal 
id  ftiy  latogix^  ravia,  Ta  dk  aioix^g^  Tuy/dyf*  niyjE*  */(I)/?,  xal  ^l^Xog 
'PalutaVy  xal  Ilagot^lai^  xal  *  ExxXjjGiacT'^gy  xal  ^Ufia  qfa/idroii',  Imaxai- 
dixaxoy  ^t^lioy.  *E7il  dk  joiioig  id  TTgotprjTixdL  nivxB'  xdv  diodexa  ngtHptj^ 
T«r  fiia  fil^Xog,  xal  'Haaiov  fita,  xal  'TegB/ulov  fieidi  Bago^}[  xal  ^g-Z^vtay 
xal  kTiiaxoXr^g*  bItu  '/f  ^cxirjX*  xnl  -^  xov  daytr^  BlxoajTjdBviiga  ^l^log  T^ff 
rroA.  duxO,  7*tj;  dk  xatyrig  diad,y  Td  liaaaga  B^yyiha*  id  dk  lotndi 
tpevd€7ilyga(pa  xal  ^Xa^BgCt  rv^/drei.  Eyguipay  xal  MayixoXot  xaxdi 
Sfafiav  Biayyikioy,  oneg  Stonsg  Bvotdlq,  trig  B^yysUxrig  ngoQatyofilag  dt- 
mfOslgBi  j^g  tpv^^g  tiay  dnlovaTigatv,  ^i^ov  dk  xal  rd;  ngd^Bi'g  Tuy 
d^Bxa  * Anoajiiuuiv  ngbg  Jo{>toig  dk  xal  td;  ^Tnd  *Iax(h(fov  xal  nixgov, 
'loi&yyov  xal  'lovda  xadohx&g  iniUToldg.  ' Ernatpgdyurfta  dk  t(ay  ndyjoty 
xal  fiaOrjTfay  j6  jelBVTaXoy^  xfkg  Ilailov  dsxaxiaaagag  BTnaioldg,  Td  dk 
ioi.Td  ndyxa  t^ta  xeltrdta  iv  dsvxigc^  [See  Lardnar^  vol.  iv.  p.  171,  sqq^ 
and  p.  430.] 

*  [See  Lardner^  vol.  iv.  p.  285,  sqq.,  from  whom  I  have  taken  this  cata- 
logue.] 
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He  elsewhere  adds,  in  his  statement  respecting  these 

books,  ^^  Jeremiah,  both  sympathetic  and  mystic 

to  these  some  add  Esther."* 

His  canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
[He  enumerates  all  the  canonical  books,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Apocalypse.]     "  Some  say  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is  spurious,  but  they  do  not  say  wisely ; 

for  grace  is  genuine Some  say  there  are  seven  of 

the  catholic  Epistles  ;  others  that  only  three  ought  to  be 
used.  Again,  some  receive  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  but 
the  greater  part  say  it  is  spurious.  This  is  the  true 
canon  of  the  God-inspired  writings."* 

V.    Canon  or  Athanasius. 

He  died  about  373  A.  C,  and  writes  as  follows  in  his 
festal  Epistle  :  "  For  I  fear  lest  some  few  of  the  weaker 
sort  should  be  seduced  from  their  simplicity  and  purity, 
by  the  cunning  of  some  men,  and  at  last  be  led  to  make 
use  of  other  books  called  apocryphal,  being  deceived 
through  the  similarity  of  their  names,  which  are  like 
those  of  the  true  books.  I  therefore  entreat  you  to 
forbear,  if  I  write  to  remind  you  of  what  you  already 
know,  because  it  is  necessary  and  profitable  to  the 
church.  Now,  while  I  am  about  to  remind  you  of  these 
things,  to  excuse  my  undertaking,  I  will  make  use  of  the 
example  (or  type)  of  Luke  the  evangelist,  saying,  also. 


*  GregoriuSy  Nazianz.  Carm.  xxxiii.  0pp.  ii.  p.  98,  ed.  Colon.  Jambi  ad 

Seleucum,  Pi  194,  sqq.:  *IeQBfdav  re  avfmaOri  xal  fivcmxdp to6tok 

ngoaeyxQlyovai,  T^y  *E(Td^q  itvig, 

*  Tivig  di  g>a€ri  T^r  Tigdg  'Effgatovg  rdOov,  o^n  eZ  XiyoyTBg,  yvriala  yA^ 

^  X^qig KaSoluxQy    imfnoXiaP   x^vkg   fikv    knrd  (padiv^  ol  dh  tQsTg 

fi6yag  /^vai  J^/eada» T^v  d*  dino*6Xv^ny  x^y  *  latdypov  n6Xiy  riyig 

ftky  iyxQlyovaiy,  ol  nlelovg  di  ys  v(tdoy  "Uyovtuv,     Oliog  iyfsvdiararog 
UttVbiv  &y  Btrj  Tuy  ^tonyeifOTtav  yQug^iay. 
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myself,  ^  Forasmuch  as  some  have  taken  in  hand  to  set 
forth  writings  called  apocryphal,  and  to  unite  them  with 
the  God-inspired  Scripture  in  which  we  have  full  con- 
fidence, as  they  who,  from  the  very  first,  were  eye-wit- 
nesses and  ministers  of  the  word,  delivered  them  to  the 
Fathers,  it  has  seemed  good  to  me,  after  consulting 
with  the  true  brethren,  and  inquiring  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  set  forth  those  books  which  are  canonical, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  are  believed  to 
be  divine,  so  that  every  one  who  has  been  deceived 
may  condemn  his  deceivers,  and  that  he  who  remains 
pure  may  rejoice  when  again  put  in  remembrance  of 
these.' 

"  All  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  two-and- 
twenty  in  number ;  for,  as  I  have  heard,  that  is  the  order 
and  number  of  the  Hebrew  letters.  To  name  them, 
they  are  as  follows."  [His  catalogue  agrees  with  Cyril's, 
except  that  Ruth  is  mentioned  particularly  by  Athana- 
sius  ;  Esther  is  omitted,  and  is  first  mentioned  among  the 
books  to  read  in  private.]  Thus  far  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

"  These  belong  to  the  New  Testament. 

[His  catalogue  agrees  with  that  of  Cyril ;]  and  again 
the  Apocalypse  of  John.     These  are  the  fountains  of 

salvation, in  these  alone  is  the  doctrine  of  piety 

taught. 

"  For  the  sake  of  greater  accuracy,  I  will  add,  —  and 
the  addition  is  necessary,  —  that  there  are  also  other 
books,  beside  these,  not  indeed  admitted  to  the  canon, 
but  ordained  by  the  Fathers  to  be  read  by  such  as  have 
recently  come  over  [to  Christianity,]  and  who  wish  to 
receive  instruction  in  the  doctrine  of  piety  —  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  and  Esther,  and 
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Judith,  and  Tobit,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostle,  as  it  is 
called,  and  the  Shepherd;  so  that,  the  former  being 
canonical^  and  the  latter  ready  there  is  no  mention  of 
apocryphal  books,  but  they  are  the  invention  of  heretics, 
who  wrote  these  things  after  their  own  pleasure,  and 
assigned  and  added  to  them  dates,  that,  producing  them 
as  ancient  writings,  they  may  find  occasion  to  deceive 
the  simple  therewith."* 

*  Muxnanas^  Epistola  festalis,  Opp.  i.  p.  961,  ed.  Bened. :   *EneUfii^ 

T17T0;  nXayfiOCkri'V  dnd  Ttj;  navov^ylas  Tivlav  dvOqibntav^  ftal  Xoinbv  kv~ 
tvfx^vsiv  hi^g  d^^otyrai  roXg  leyofiiyoirg  dTrox^^or;,  dnatfbfjierw  rf 
tfitavvfAlcf.  tdiif  iXrjdiviay  ^i^Uaiv  naQuxaXia  dvixBaOat,  €l  negl  Sty  inla- 
taaOSf  negl  ro&rwy  (ivrifiovBiBiv  yQdqxHf  Std  re  r^y  dv&yntiv  ital  t6 
XQ^(yifwy  ir^g  ixxlijatag,  Milhay  dk  toOtuiv  fiyrjf/oyeifsiy,  /^ijorojiia*  ngdg 
uixnaa^y  T^g  ifiavTOv  rilfifjg  r$  Hmtf  rov  ^dayy'sXiOTOv  Aovxa,  Xiyay  xal 
(nh6r  *E7t6idi\nsQ  iirykg  inexBiffrjcrav  &yaT(jL^aa6a&  lavrdig  tdi  Xeydfieya 
d7t6xgvq>ay  xal  inifit^at  lavxa  r^  S'eonyeiaTd^  Yf^^t  "^Q^  ^S  i7ili]goq)0" 
g^Ofifteyy  xadfbg  nagidoaav  joCg  nargdatv  ol  dn^  ^gx^S  ain(mxai  xal  V7njgiTa& 
y6v6fisy<H  lov  liyov  Ido^s  xd^i,  ngoTganiyT&  nagdL  yytiaUay  dSehpSiy  xal 
futddyu  &y(udev,  i^r^g  ixdiadai^  rd  xavoyi^dfieya  xal  nagadoOivxa^  7ti<nevdiy- 
TO  xe  &eTa  ehai  pi^lla,  2ya  Ixauxog^  el  fdy  •^arij^,  xaxayvia  xiby  nlavrj- 
a&yxwVf  6  dk  xadagdg  Suijuetyag  /a/^  ndXiy  i&no/iifiyfiaxdfisvog,  ''Ecrn 
lolyyy  xrig  (liy  naXaiag  ^mdfjxi/^  ^t^lla  xia  dgidfiC^  rd  ndyxa  BlxoatditO' 
xoaonixa  yd^,  &g  ^xovaa^  xal  rd  axot^Bia  rd  nag*  ^E^galoig  elyat  naga- 

didoiair.      7^  dk  Td|£»  xal  to)   dydfiaxl  iaxiy  exaaxoy  oviatg "-^XQ* 

xo6xo}y  Td  Ttjg  TraXaiag  dta&i^xrjg  forarai*  rd  dh  xr^g  xatyr^g Tavia  (as 

in  Cyril)  xal  ndiXiv  *I(jjdyvov  qnoxdXvipig,  Tavra  nrjyal  tov  ataxfiglov 

iy  ro{fxotg  fidyoig  t6  x^f  Biae^elag  SidaaxaleToy  eiJayyci/^eza* *u4W 

iysxd  ys  nXeloyog  ixgi^elag  ngooxldrjfu  xal  xovto  ygdquay  dyayxaUog,  Cag 
3x1  iaxl  xal  ixega  f^i^lla  xoixbty  M^oidey,  (yd  xavoyil^dfieya  fi^y^  xervTmt- 
fUva  dh  nagdi  x^y  nnxigoiy  dyayiy(t)(rxecF6at  xoXg  digx&  ngoaegxofiiyotg  xal 
^ovloftipoig  xairixBiddai  xdy  xr^g  e^ae^Blag  Xdyoy  ao<pla  SoXofiioyxog  xol 
<ro<pla  SigA/f  xal  * EaO^g,  xal  *Iovdl6,  xal  To^lag,  xal  didaj^  xalovfii^ 
rtj  %(by  * AnoGx^hay^  xal  6  noifi^v.  Kal  Efitag  xdcxelyoty  xayoyitplUvmy 
xal  xoixtay  dyayiyataxofiiyoiyj  oitdafmg  xlav  dnoxg{npa)y  (lyfifAri^  diUld  algB- 
T»x(5y  i(Txty  inlvoui,  yga(p6yx(ay  fdv,  oxs  •d'ilovQiy  a^rd,  x^gil^ofiiytay  dt 
nal  ngoGxidiyxioy  aiidig  /^6yovg,  2ya  &g  jtaXaid,  ngo<f>igoyxBg  ng6q>a(riy 
l/tkfa^F  &nax^y  ix  xo6xov  xo^g  (fxegalovg,  [See  LardiMT^  vol.  iv.  p.  152^ 
sqq^  p.  430.] 
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VI.    Canon  of  the  Synopsis  of  Sacred  Scripture/ 

"  All  the  Scripture  of  us  Christians  is  divinely  inspired. 
It  contains  not  indefinite,  but  rather  determined  and  can- 
onized books.  These  belong  to  the  Old  Testament.'' 
The  canon  that  it  gives  is  the  same  with  that  of  Atha- 
nasius.  "  But,  besides  these,  there  are  other  books  of 
the  same  Old  Testament  not  canonical^  but  only  read  by 
[or  to]  the  catechumens.  Such  are  the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  Esther, 
Judith,  and  Tobit.  These  are  not  canonical.  Some 
of  the  ancients  say  the  book  of  Esther  was  deemed  ca- 
nonical by  the  Hebrews  ;  and  so  was  the  book  of  Ruth, 
being  united  with  the  Judges,  and  numbered  as  one 
book ;  and  in  this  manner  they  make  up  the  number  of 
twenty-two  books,  which  they  receive  as  canonical 

"  These  are  the  determined  and  canonical  books  of  the 
New  Testament."  It  repeats  the  catalogue  of  Atha- 
nasius.  "  With  these,  there  is  the  Apocalypse  of  John 
the  Divine,  which  is  received  and  approved  as  his  by  the 
ancient,  holy,  and  inspired  Fathers.  Such  are  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  which  are  admitted  to  the  canon, 
and  are,  as  it  were,  the  first-fruits  of  our  faith,  or  its 
anchors  and  foundations,  written  and  published  by  the 
very  apostles  of  Christ,  who  were  with  him,  and  were 
taught  by  him."* 

*  [This  synqnis  is  contained  in  the  works  of  Athanasiiis ;  but  **  it  is  sup- 
posed by  learned  men  to  be  falsely  ascribed  to  him."  ^  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  ancient  writer  as  a  work  of  Athanasius."  See  Lardner^  vol.  iv. 
p.  161,  sqq.] 

*  Synopsis  Script  sac.  in  jWumasitiSy  Opp.  ii  p.  126,  sqq. :  IlaGa  ygcKp^ 
ijiUp  /^lOTtayoJy  ■d'edTif'Svaidg  iaxiy,  oi}x  ddgtura  di,  diAd  fiaXXoy  ihgia^ 
lUva  %al  xsxavoyiafiiya  ^/c»  rd  ^i^Ua,  Kal  lorn  Ttj;  fiky  naXaiag  di- 
ad^fXjjg  Tccvra,  (as  in  Mumasiua.)  *Exxbg  dk  to&nhv  elal  n^Xiy  heqa  ^i^Ua 
Tij;  or^T^;  TiaXa^g  Stadi^XTjg,  od  xavovi^d/ieya  fikp,  iyaYiPioaxdfieya  dk 
liLyo»  xtig  xav^x^vfiiyotg,   ravia'  <Tog>la   SoXoftxayjogj  coqda  *Itja6v  vlov 
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VII.  Canon  of  Epiphanius. 

He  says,  "And  there  are  twenty-two  letters  among  the 
Hebrews ;  and,  following  this  number,  they  estimate  their 
books  at  twenty-two,  although  they  are  in  reality  twenty- 
seven.  But  since  five  letters  among  them  are  doubled, 
and,  therefore,  there  are  really  twenty-seven  letters, 
which  are  reduced  to  twenty-two,  so,  for  this  reason, 
they  enumerate  their  books  as  twenty-two,  though  in 
reality  twenty-seven.  The  first  of  them  is  Genesis; 
[then  follow]  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteron- 
omy, the  book  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Nave,  of  Job,  of  the 
Judges,  of  Ruth,  the  Psalter,  the  First  of  Chronicles,  the 
Second  of  Chronicles,  the  First  of  Kings,  the  Second  of 
Kings,  the  Third  of  Kings,  the  Fourth  of  Kings,  the  book 
of  Proverbs,  the  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Songs,  the 
twelve  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  the  First  of 

Ezra,  the  Second  of  Ezra,  the  book  of  Esther 

There  is  another  small  book,  called  Kinothj  or  the  Lam- 
entations of  Jeremiah.     This  is  added  to  Jeremiah."* 

SiQ^Xj  *Ead^Qy  *Iovdld,  Tfn^li,  Toaavxa  Ttal  rd  fi^  Xttvovi%6fiBva,  T\vig 
fiiv  T(H  Tcoy  naXai^v  Blqit^^xaai  xavovll^Ea6ai,  naq*  ^E^qaloig  ital  j^w  *EO' 
^^*  xai  T^iv  jtdy  'Poifd,  fist^  Jbty  Kgntay  Ivovfiirrjr,  elg  Hy  ^i^Xiov  ^qid- 
fuXadaiy   riiy  dh  *Ea6^Q    elg    iieQoy   ^y  xal  ovt(o   ndXiy    elg    eixocrt   d{fO 

av/HTilrjQovudai  iby  ^Qidjudy  riay  xuyoyt^^ofiiytuy  naq*  aifiolg  ^i^Uoty 

Td  dk  T^c  xaiyrig  diadifixyg  ndXiv  &Qiaf4iva  jb  xal  xexayoytcrfiiya  ^i3Ua  tov- 

Ta, (as  in  JUhanasius,)  'Enl  ToHoig  iarl  xal  -f^  i7ToxdXvy/ig  lotdyvov  lov 

•d'toXdyovy  df)(dei(Ta  (oj  ixelyov  xal  byxQiSeiaa  ind  ndlM  Ayltay  xal  nvEvfia^ 
KxpdfKoy  nariquiK  Toaavxa  xal  rd  ttjj  xaivrig  SiadT^iXTjg  ^iffUof  rd  ye  xofo- 
ril^dfteya  xal  ttjj  nlaiBbtg  -fi/niby  oloysl  dxgodtyux  ^  dyxvgai  xal  igBlaftata, 
(bf  naq*  aiilby  riay  *A7io<n6hay  idv  Xgiaxov,  riby  xal  avyYerofiiytay 
ixeb'ia  xal  if.-i^  oiJrou  fiudijTBvdirjwy,  yQag-ivra  xal  ixjBdiyja, 

•  Epiphanius^  De  Pond,  et  Mens,  c  22,  23.  Opp.  iL  p.  180,  ed.  Pdamus : 
^Ui  xal  B)txoot>  d6o  Blal  rd  nagd  rdig  'E^galoig  yQ&fifiaxa,  xal  ngdg  aMi 
xal  xdj  plplovg  aH(bp  x^  iigldfitjcray,  ffteoa*  Inidc  oiJcrcrf  dkV  instdii 
dmhjvyTiu  TiivTS  nag^  ci^rotg  oroc/fta,  Btxocri  ^Trrd  xal  a^rd  Hvra,  xal 
elg  x^  dTroreAovrrae,  xoifjov  x^gyv  xal  xdg  pl^lovg,  x^  o^a?,  x^  Tremuij- 
xaff$y,   ^Slv  ngihn]  —  riveatg  — "E^odog  —  ABvntxdy,  'Agidfioly  ^evrego^ 
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In  respect  to  the  Old  Testament,  these  catalogues 
adhere,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  to  the  Jewish  canon. 
In  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  they  agree,  in  a 
striking  manner,  in  their  reception  of  the  contested 
catholic  Epistles.  However,  they  disagree  upon  the 
Apocalypse. 

Eusebius  gives  the  more  probable  reason  why  the  cath- 
olic Epistles  were  admitted  into  the  catalogues.  "And 
we  know  that  these  (the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude)  are 
publicly  read  with  the  others  in  most  of  the  chinrches."* 

Jerome  says  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  "  It  is  alleged 
that  this  Epistle  was  published  in  his  (James's)  name 
by  some  other  person,  but  in  progress  of  time  it  obtained 
authority."* 

But  still  there  were  others  who  held  opinions  different 
from  the  common  notion,  respecting  the  catholic  Epis- 
tles. Thus  Didymus,  who  died  A.  C.  392,  says,  "  It 
is  not  to  be  concealed  that  the  present  Epistle  (the  Sec- 
ond of  Peter)  is  forged,  and  although  it  is  published,  yet 
it  is  not  in  the  canon."' 

rbutov  —  ri  lov  *Itjaov  jov  TX'iauTJ,  ^  tou  /u)|?,  —  ^  liby  KQitibv —  ^  t^f 
*Povd — t6  VaXii^Qiov  —  1^  ngmrj  liay  JlagaXeiTiofiivaty  —  JlttQal,  devri- 
^  —  Baatleiiov  TigibxTj,  B.  d^vriqa^  B,  tqlnj^  B.   rerdgTrj'    -fj    TTaQOifiiiay 

—  6  ixxlrjaiaGjiig  —  t6  "Aafio,  t.  aau6LX,  —  t6  ^bjdexangdtprjToy —  *Haatov 

—  'leQfulov  —  *Iel^£xu]X  —  ^  toO  "Eadga  nQibit/  —  deviiga  —  ^  jtjj  *Ea6i^o. 

"EuTi  dt  xttl  dilli]  juixgCi  ^iSXog,  -^  xalfTrat  Kiviad^  i]r*j  kQfujveifSTai 

r^griyog  'lege/nlov  avit]  dk  tc5  '/e^f/i/qt  avydnTerai,  i]r»g  iaxl  negtaa^  rov 
iotduov,  Xttl  T(I>  *IcQefjla  avvunTouiyr^,  See,  also,  Hsres.  viii.  0pp.  L  pu 
19.  On  the  whole  Bible,  see  Haeres.  Ixxvi.  p.  941.  [Lardntr^  vol.  iv.  p. 
186,  sqq.] 

*  Hist  £k:cL  IL  23:  ^Ofiatg  dh  Xofiay  xul  raviag  fisidi  jGiy  loiTTiby  iv 
rtlfiaiatg  dtdriftoGitvuiyag  ^ExxXrjoluig, 

^  Jerome,  Script  Eccl.  c.  2:  Ipsa  epistola  ab  alio  quodam  sub  ejus 
(Jacobi)  nomine  edita  asscritur,  licet  paullatim  tempore  procedente,  obtinu- 
erit  auctoritatein.    [See  Hug,  1.  c.  p.  622.]    Munacher,  L  c.  vol.  iii.  p.  72. 

'  Non  est  ignorandum,  pnesentem  epistolam  (2  Petri)  esse  falsatam,  que 

VOL.  I.  14 
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[In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  we  find  almost 
all  the  ecclesiastical  writers  admitting  those  books  which 
were  disputed  in  the  beginning  of  that  century,  and 
which  Eusebius  carefully  separates  from  such  as  were 
universally  acknowledged.  At  this  time  they  are  cited 
as  if  they  were  perfectly  indisputable.  Four  of  the 
catholic  Epistles,  namely,  the  Second  of  Peter,  the  Sec- 
ond and  Third  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  hold  a 
very  different  place  in  the  estimation  of  Greek  writers  in 
the  early  and  latter  part  of  this  century.  The  separate 
churches  had  a  closer  union  with  one  another  than  be- 
fore, and  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  canon  was  a  natural 
result. 

Yet,  even  after  this  time,  some  voices  still  continued 
to  be  lifted  up  against  these  books.  Thus,  in  the  sixth 
century,  Cosmas,  above  cited,  omits  all  the  catholic  Epis- 
tles, on  the  ground  that  the  ancient  church  had  esteemed 
them  doubtful ;  that  the  commentators  had  not  written 
on  these  books,  and  that  they  were  placed  among  doubt- 
ful writings  in  the  catalogues  of  such  men  as  Irenaeus, 
Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Amphilochius,  and  Severianus. 

The  Syrian  church  seems  to  have  used  but  three  of 
the  catholic  Epistles,  namely,  the  First  of  Peter,  the 
First  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  James.  These  only 
are  found  in  the  Peshito.* 

Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  if  we  may  believe 
the  assertions  of  his  enemies,  seems  to  have  examined 
the  canon  with  a  freer  and   more  critical  spirit  than 


licet  publicetur,  non  tamen  in  canone  est  M.  Biblioth.  Patrom,  (Lugd. 
1677,)  vol.  iv.  p.  327.  Hieodoras,  Mopsvest  (died  435,)  according  to  LtonL  c. 
Neat  et  Eutych.  L  iiL  in  Canisii  Lectt  antiquis,  ed.  Basnage,  voL  L  p.  577. 
CoamaSy  Indicopleustes  (c.  535,)  Topograph,  christ  in  MorUfauam,  Nov.  Col< 
lect  Patrr.  et  Scriptt  Grsec.  voL  iL  p.  292. 
*  [See  •^siemannij  Bibliotheca  Clem.  Vat  Orient  voL  iiL  p.  8.] 
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most  of  his  contemporaries.  However,  we  are  but  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  his  tenets,  for  only  fragments 
of  his  writings  have  reached  us.  Leontius  informs  us 
that  he  rejected  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Solomon's  Song,  and  counted  the 
book  of  Job  a  fiction  based  upon  facts.  But  his  opin- 
ions seem  to  have  found  little  support  among  his  con- 
temporaries.' 

The  opinion  of  several  Fathers  upon  the  Apocalypse 
has  already  been  given ;  but  some  others  may  be  no- 
ticed. Gregory  of  Nyssa  places  it  among  the  apocry- 
phal books ;  *  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  never  mention 
it;  Jerome  acknowledges  it  was  not  received  by  the 
Greek  church  in  his  time ;  *  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Egyptian  church  received  it,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
opinion  of  Athanasius  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.'  But 
only  a  part  of  the  Oriental  churches  gave  it  a  place  in 
their  canon,  though  Leontius  admits  it,  and  Ephraim 
the  Syrian,  as  well  as  the  Ps«udo-Dionysius,  has  a  high 
esteem  for  it.]  • 

At  the  end  of  this  century,  the  meaning  of  canonicity 
remained  the  same  as  before  ;  only  the  word  canon  was 
more  commonly  used,  and  perhaps  included  the  collat- 
eral idea  of  an  ecclesiastical  decision.^      Forged   and 


*  [See  LeontiiUy  1.  c.  in  Cantm,  Lect  Antiq.  voL  L  p.  577,  cited  in  Mun- 
mhar,  L  c.    Lardner,  vol.  iv.  p.  392,  sqq.] 

^  [Opp.  iL  p.  61.  But  see,  upon  this  point,  SchmuUf  Hist  Antiq.  Canonis 
v.  et  N.  T.  p.  398,  cited  in  Murucher.] 

'  [OpP»  ^  P*  49.] 

'  [dfrU,  Opp.  ii.  p.  188.] 

'  [Ephraimf  Opp.  ii.  p.  332,  and  Dionysita,  Opp.  L  p.  288.  See  Munscher^ 
L  c.  vol.  iiL  p.  61 — 76.] 

/  Since  the  time  of  SemltTj  (see  his  Abhandlung  von  freier  Unters.  d.  K. 
Tol  L  p.  1  J,  sqq.)  false  notions  of  canonicUy  have  prevailed ;  e.  g.,  in  EiMom, 
lc§16,p.  102, sqq.;  in Scftmictt, Einleit  vol  i.  p.  7, sqq. ;  jH^SfOein,  L c. voL L 
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heretical  writings  were  still  referred  to  by  the  term  apoc- 
ryphaly  and  between  the  two  classes  were  the  books 
that  might  be  read.' 


^27. 

CANON  OF  THE  LATIN  CHURCH  IN  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 

In  the  West,  we  find  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  enlarged  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  all  the  catholic  Epistles,  and  the  addition  of  the 
Apocalypse,  which  was  not  doubted  in  the  West.  The 
canon,  thus  enlarged,  was  established  by  law.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  looser  principles  were  followed  in 
determining  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  led 
to  the  admission  of  several  apocryphal  writings. 

1.  Canon  of  the  council  of  Hippo,  A.  C.  393.  Canon 
36.     ^^  Besides  the  canonical  Scriptures,  let  nothing  be 

p.  334,  sqq. ;  Bertholdt^  p.  55,  sqq.  See,  on  the  other  hand,  a  review  in  the 
Jena  AUg.  lit  Zeitung  for  1815,  Na  2,  p.  10,  sqq. ;  Hugy  1.  c.  §  18;  Eidi- 
horn,  in  N.  T.  voL  iv.  p.  40.  [Hug,  in  reference  to  the  N.T.,  uses  the  word 
canon  as  synonymous  with  the  ^  nde  of/aithf  and  that  is  said  to  be  canonical 
which  is  authorized  to  declare  this  rule."  In  reference  to  the  O.  T.,  Eich- 
horn  applies  the  term  canonical  to  those  writings  that  were  included  in  the 
collection  which  he  supposes  was  made  before  Christ 

fVkiston  says  the  books  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  were  called  canonical,  be> 
cause  inserted  in  the  apostolical  canon.  See  his  Essay  on  the  Apost  const 
ch.  L  §  6.  But  this  canon  is  well  kno#n  to  be  spurious.  See  Jonahs  Meth- 
od of  settling  the  canonical  Authority,  &c. ;  Lond.  1726, 8vo.  voL  L  p.  25.] 

See  hidorus,  Pelus.  epist  144 :  ^  Since  these  things  are  so,  let  us  ex- 
amine the canonof  truth;  I  mean  the  sacred  Scriptures."  [The  word  canon, 
xavd)p,  originally  meant  the  tongue  of  a  balanct.  See  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophmc!^  Ran®,  v.  809.]  Auguslinus,  De  Bapt  ii.  6 :  Afferamus  non 
staUras  dolosas,  ubi  appendamus,  quod  volumus  et  quomodo  volumus  pro 
arbitrio  nostro  dicentes :  hoc  grave,  hoc  leve  est  Sed  afferamus  divinam 
stateram  de  Scripturis  sacris,  tamquam  de  thesauris  dominicis,  et  in  ilia,  quid 
sit  gravius,  appendamus,  imo  non  appendamus,  sed  a  Domino  appensa  cog- 
noecamus.    See  the  quotations  from  Jerome  and  Rufin,  in  the  next  section. 
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read  in  the  church  under  the  title  of  the  divine  Scrip- 
tures.    The  canonical  Scriptures  are, 

Genesis ;  Psalter  of  David ; 

Exodus ;  Five  books  of  Solomon ; 

Leviticus ;  Twelve  books  of  Prophets  ; 

Numbers ;  Isaiah ; 

Deuteronomy ;  Jeremiah ; 

Joshua  Son  of  Nun  ;         Daniel ; 

Judges ;  Ezekiel ; 

Ruth ;  Tohit  ; 

Four  books  of  Kings  ;       Judith ; 

Two  of  Chronicles ;  Esther ; 

Job ;  Two  books  of  Ezra ; 

Two  books  of  Maccabees. 

Books  of  the  New  Testament :  — 
Four  books  of  Gospels ;  Two  of  Peter ; 

Acts  of  Apostles,  one  book  ;  Three  of  John  ; 

Thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul ;  One  of  James  ; 

One  of  the  same  to  the  Hebrews ;     One  of  Jude  ; 

The  Apocalypse  of  John. 

To  confirm  this  canon,  let   the   church  on   the  other 
side  of  the  water  be  consulted."* 

*  See  Mansi^  1.  c.  vol.  ilL  p.  924 :  Ut  pneter  Scripturas  canonicas  nihil 
in  ccclesia  legatur  sub  nomine  divinarum  Scripturarum.  Sunt  autem  canon. 
Scriptune:  Gen.,  Exod.,  Levit,  Num.,  Deuteron.,  Jesus  Nave,  Judicum, 
Rath,  Regnorum  libri  quatuor,  Paralipom.  libri  duo,  Job,  Psalteriura  David^ 
Salomoms  libri  quinq%ie^  duodecim  libri  Prophetarum,  Esaias,  Jerem.,  Dan., 
Ezech.,  Tobias,  Judiih^  Hesther,  Esdrse  libri  duo,  Maccah.  libri  duo.  Novi 
autem  Test  Evangeliorum  libro  quatuor.  Act  ApostoL  liber  unus,  Pauli 
Apost  Epistolfi  tredecim,  ejusdem  ad  Hebrcos  una,  Petri  due,  Joannis  tres, 
Jacobi  una,  Judie  una,  Apocalypsis  Joannis.  Ita  ut  de  conBrmando  isto 
canone  transmarina  ecclesia  consulatur.  Compare  Concil.  Carthag.  iii.  can. 
47,  in  ManMi,  1.  c.  vol.  iiL  p.  891 ;  also,  Innocent  L  Epist  ad  Exuperium,  ibid, 
pi  1091,  sq. ;  Concil.  Rom.  i.  under  Gelasiits  I.  in  the  year  A.  C.  491,  ibid, 
vol  viiL  p.  146,  sqq.     [Lardner^  vol.  iv.  p.  486,] 
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The  principles  which  led  to  this  decision  may  be  un- 
derstood from  Augustine.  "  Those  two  books,"  he  says, 
"  the  one  which  is  called  Wisdom,  the  other  Ecclesias- 
ticus,  are  said  [erroneously]  to  be  Solomon's,  on  account 
of  a  certain  similarity  [of  style  and  design.]  Now,  it 
has  always  been  maintained  that  Jesus  Sirach  wrote 
them ;  nevertheless  they  deserve  to  be  received  as  author- 
ity ^  and  to  be  numbered  among  the  prophetic  books.^^* 

Again,  he  says,  "  The  Jews  have  not  that  Scripture 
which  is  called  the  book  of  the  Maccabees,  as  they  have 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  to  which  the 
Lord  gives  his  testimony,  as  to  those  who  are  his  wit- 
nesses. (Luke  xxiv.  44.)  But  it  is  received  by  the 
church,  and  not  without  profit,  if  it  be  read  or  heard 
soberly."* 

He  says  in  another  place,  "  In  respect  to  the  canon- 
ical Scriptures,  we  must  follow  the  authority  of  the 
greatest  number  of  catholic  churches,  among  which  are 
certainly  those  that  retain  the  chairs  of  the  apostles,  and 
were  found  worthy  to  receive  epistles  [from  an  apostle.] 
The  church  follows  this  rule  in  respect  to  the  canonical 
Scriptures.  It  prefers  those  which  have  been  received 
by  all  the  catholic  churches,  to  those  which  some  do  not 
receive  ;  and  respecting  those  which  are  not  received  by 
all,  it  prefers  those  received  by  the  greatest  number  of 
churches,  and  those  of  the  greatest  authority,  to  those  ad- 

**  AttgusHnuSj  De  Doct  Christ  IL  8 :  Illi  duo  libri,  unus,  qui  Sapientia,  et 
alios,  qui  Ecclesiasticus  inscribitur,  de  quadam  similUiuiint  Sahmonis  t$9t 
dicurdwr :  nam  Jesua  Sirach  eos  conscripsisse  constantissime  perhibetur,  qui 
tainen,  quoniam  in  avdoritaiem  recipi  meruerunt,  inter  propheticos  nume- 
randi  sunt 

^  Cont  Gaudent  L  31 :  Hanc  quidem  Scripturam,  quae  appellatur  Mac- 
cabffiorum,  non  habent  Judsi,  sicut  legem  et  Prophetas  et  Psalmos,  quibus 
DominuB  testimonium  perhibet,  tanquam  testibus  suis  Luc.  xxiv.  44,  sed 
recqfta  est  ab  ecclesia  non  inutiliter,  si  sobrie  Ugatw  vel  audiatur. 
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mi  tied  by  fewer  churches,  and  of  less  authority.  But  if 
it  finds  some  admitted  by  more  churches,  and  others  by 
those  of  greater  authority,  though  this  case  cannot  easily 
be  determined,  I  think  the  latter  are  to  be  held  of 
equal  authority/'* 

Still  further,  he  adds,  "  We  will  omit  the  fames  con- 
tained in  those  writings  called  apocryplialj  because  their 
origin  was  hidden,  and  not  known  to  the  Fathers." 
"  The  Manichees  read  the  apocryphal  writings,  written 
in  the  name  of  the  apostles,  by  some  cobblers  of  fables, 
I  know  not  who."* 

Jerome  writes  to  the  same  effect:  "  It  must  be  said 
that  this  Epistle,  which  is  inscribed  to  the  Hebrews,  is 
not  only  received  by  the  church  of  the  West,  but  hith- 
erto by  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, as  the  work  of  Paul  the  apostle.  Many  think  it 
may  be  the  work  of  Barnabas,  or  Clement ;  but  it  is  of 
no  importance  whose  it  is,  for  it  is  the  production  of  an 
ecclesiastical  maUj  and  it  is  daily  distinguished  by  being 
read  in  the  churches.  But  though  the  custom  of  the 
Latin  church  has  not  admitted  it  among  the  canonical 


*  De  Doct  Christ  L  c. :  In  canonic  is  Scriptuns  ecclesianim  catholica- 
nim  qaamplurium  auctoritatem  sequatur,  inter  quas  sane  illie  sint,  que 
apostolicas  sedes  habere  et  epistolas  accipere  menierunt  Tenebit  igitur 
buDc  modum  in  Scripturis  canonicis,  ut  eas,  quse  ab  omnibus  accipiun- 
tar  ecclesiis  catbolicis,  prsponat  eis,  quas  quidam  non  accipiunt :  in  eis 
Tero,  qus  non  accipiuntur  ab  omnibus,  preponat  eas,  quas  plures  graviores- 
qae  accipiunt,  eis,  quas  pauciores  minorisque  auctoritatis  ecclesie  tenent 
Si  autem  alias  invenerit  a  pluribus,  alias  a  gravioribus  habcri,  quamquam 
hoc  facile  invenire  non  possit,  tequalis  tamen  auctoritatis  eas  habendas 
puto. 

*  De  Civit  Dei,  xv.  23:  Omittamus  earum  scripturarum  fabulas,  qua* 
apoarypfuB  nuncupantur,  eo,  quod  earum  occulta  origo  non  claniit  patribus. 
Cont  Faustum,  xxiL  79 :  Legunt  scriptimis  apocryphas  Manichaei,  nescio  a 
qaibus  sutoribus  fabularum  sub  nomine  apostolorum  scriptas.  Compare 
Marheinecke,  Syst  d.  Katholicismus,  vol.  L  2,  p.  231. 
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Scriptures,  as  the  Greek  church,  using  the  same  liberty, 
have  not  accepted  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  yet,  never- 
theless, we  accept  both,  not  adhering  to  the  custom  of 
this  age,  but  following  the  authority  of  ancient  writers, 
who  continually  make  use  of  the  testimony  of  both,  [the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse,]  as  if  they 
were  canonical  and  ecclesiastical,  and  do  not  use  them 
merely  now  and  then,  as  they  do  the  apocryphal  wri- 
tings."* 

However,  in  opposition  to  this  inaccuracy  on  the  part 
of  the  church,  the  learned  still  held  fast  to  the  Jewish 
canon,  and  distinguished  the  writings  read  in  the  church, 
and  now  called  apocryphal,  from  the  canonical  writings. 
Thus  Jerome  says,  "  The  language  of  the  Syrians  and 
the  Chaldees  is  a  standing  proof  that  there  are  two-and- 
twenty  letters  among  the  Hebrews.  But  among  the  He- 
brews five  letters  are  double :  Caph^  Mem^  Nun^  Pc,  Sade. 
Hence,  by  most  men,  five  books  are  considered  as  double, 
namely,  Samuel,  Melachim,  [Kings,]  Dibre  Hajamim, 
[Chronicles,]  Ezra,  Jeremiah  with  Kinoth,  that  is,  the 
Lamentations.  Therefore,  as  there  are  twenty-two  let- 
ters, so  twenty-two  volumes  are  reckoned.  The  first  book 
is  called  by  them  Beresith^  which  we  call  Genesis ;  the 

•  Hieronymus,  Ep.  ad  Dardan.  vol.  ii.  p.  608,  ed.  Martianay :  lUud  nos- 
tris  dicendum  est,  banc  epistolam,  quie  inscribitur  ad  Hebneos,  non  solum  ab 
ecclesiis  Orientis,  sed  ab  omnibus  retro  ecclesiajBticis  Grasci  sermonis  scrip- 
toribus  quasi  Pauli  apostoli  suscipi,  licet  plerique  eam  vel  Bamabte,  vel 
Clementis  arbitrentur :  et  nihil  interesse,  cujus  sit,  quum  ecdesiastici  mn*  til 
et  quotidit  tcdesiarum  hdione  cdehrdw.  Quod  si  eam  Latinorum  consue- 
tudo  non  recipit  inter  Scripturas  canonicas,  nee  Grapcorum  quidem  ecclesie 
Apocalypsin  Johannis  eadem  libertate  suscipiunt,  et  tamen  nos  utramque 
suscipimus :  nequaquaun  hujus  temporis  consuetudinem,  sed  veterum  scrip- 
torum  auctoritatem  sequentes,  qui  plerumque  utriUsque  abutuntur  testimo- 
niis,  non  ut  interdum  de  apocryphis  facere  solent,  sed  quasi  canonicis  et 
ecclesiasticis. 
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second,  Veelle  Semoth^  [Exodus ;]  the  third,  Vajikrd,  that 
is,  Leviticus ;  the  fourth,  Vajedabber,  Numbers ;  the  fifth, 
EUe  haddebarinij  Deuteronomy.  These  are  the  fire 
books  of  Moses,  which  are  properly  called  7%ora,  that 
is,  the  Law. 

**  The  Prophets  make  the  second  class,  and  begin  with 
Jesus  Son  of  Nave^  whom  they  call  Joshua  Ben  Nun : 
next  they  place  Sophetim^  that  is,  the  book  of  Judges, 
and  in  the  same  they  include  Ruth,  because  the  events 
of  the  history  transpired  in  the  days  of  the  judges : 
Samuel  follows  the  third,  which  we  call  the  First  and 
Second  of  Kings :  the  fourth  is  Melachinij  that  is,  of 
the  Kings,  which  is  contained  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Books  of  the  Kings :  the  fifth  is  Isaiah ;  the  sixth,  Jere- 
miah; the  seventh,  Ezekiel ;  the  eighth,  book  of  the 
iwelve  Prophets^  which  they  call  Thereasar. 

"  The  third  class  contains  the  Hagiographa.  The 
first  book  begins  with  Job;  the  second,  with  Davidj 
whom  they  comprise  in  one  book  of  Psalms,  in  five 
divisions :  the  third  is  Solomon^  in  three  books,  Proo- 
erbs,  which  they  call  Misle,  that  is,  Parables ;  the  fourth, 
EcclesiasteSj  that  is,  Coheleth :  the  fifth  is  the  Song  of 
Songs,  which  tliey  designate  by  the  title  Sir  Hassirim : 
the  sixth  is  Daniel ;  the  seventh  Dibre  hajamim,  that  is, 
the  Words  of  Days,  which  we,  with  better  significance, 
may  call  the  Chronicle  of  the  whole  Divine  History,  but 
which,  with  us,  is  inscribed  I.  and  II.  Paralipomenon : 
the  eighth  is  Ezra,  which,  both  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  is  divided  into  ten  books  :  the  ninth  is  Esther. 
And  thus  they  make  twenty-two  books  of  the  old  Law, 
namely,  five  of  Moses,  eight  of  the  Prophets,  and  nine  of 
the  Hagiographa.  However,  some  enroll  Ruth  and  JK- 
noth  among  the  Hagiographa,  and  think  these  books  are 
VOL    I.  15 
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to  be  added  to  the  number ;  and  thus  they  compute  twenty- 
four  books  of  the  ancient  Law Whatever  exists 

besides  these  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Apocrypha.  Accord- 
ingly, Wisdom^  which  is  commonly  inscribed  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  the  book  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach^  of  Judith 
and  Tobity  and  the  Shepherdy*  are  not  in  the  canon. 
The  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  is  extant  in  Hebrew, 
but  the  Second  was,  originally,  Greek,  which  may  be 
proved  from  its  phraseology," 

Again,  he  says,  "  The  book  of  Jesu^s  the  Son  of  Si- 
rach  is  said  to  be  perfectly  favorable  to  virtue,  (nava- 
QCTog,)  and  the  other  book,  inscribed  the  Wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon, is  a  misnomer,  (^tv8tniyqa(foq.) The  church 

indeed  reads  the  books  of  Judith  and  Tobit,  and  the 
Maccabees ;  but  it  does  not  admit  them  among  its  canon- 
ical Scriptures  ;  and  so  it  reads  these  two  books  for  the 
edification  of  the  people,  hut  not  to  establish  the  authority 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  church.^^* 

•  It  is  doubtful  what  book  is  here  referred  to.  Munschery  L  c.  vol.  iiL  p.  84, 
flays  he  refers  to  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas ;  but  AugusU,  Einleit  §  54,  thinks 
he  refers  to  the  Greek  book  of  Esdras.  To  judge  from  jitAononuf,  Ep.  fest, 
cited  in  §  26,  above,  and  irom  RvfinuB^  Expos.  Symb.  Apost,  the  former  is 
the  more  probable  supposition. 

*  Hiaron.  in  prologo  galeato :  Viginti  et  duas  litteras  esse  apud  Hebreos, 
Syrorum  quoque  lingua  et  Chaldteorum  testatur.  —  Porro  quinque  littere  du- 
plices  apud  Hebneos  sunt,  Caph,  Mem,  Nun,  Pe,  Sade.  Unde  et  quinque  a 
plerisque  libri  duplices  existimantur,  Samuel,  Melachim,  Dibre  Hajamim, 
Esdras,  Jeremias  cum  Kinoth,  L  e.  Lamentationibus  suis.  Quomodo  igitur  xxiL 
elementa  sunt.  —  Ita  nrtt.  volumina  supputantur.  Primus  apud  eos  liber  voca- 
tur  BertgUh,  quem  nos  Genesin  dicimus:  secundus  Vedle  SemoUi:  tertius 
VqjOcra,  L  e.  Leviticus :  quartus  Vajedahber,  quem  Numeros  vocamus :  quin- 
tus  Etie  haddebarim,  qui  Deuteronomium  prsnotatur.  Hi  sunt  quinque  libri 
Mosis,  quos  proprie  HiorOj  L  e..  Legem,  appellant  Secundum  Prophetarum 
ordinem  faciunt,  et  incipiunt  ab  JesuJUio  JVbve,  qui  apud  eos  Josue  Ben  JVtm 
dicitur.  Deinde  subtexunt  Sophetim^  L  e.,  Judicum  librum :  et  in  eundem 
compingunt  Rtdh,  quia  in  diebus  judicum  facta  ejus  narratiur  historia :  ter- 
tius sequitur  Somtie/,  quem  nos  Regum  L  et  11.  dicimus :  quartus  MdoMaiy 

L  e.,  Regum,  qui  III.  et  IV.  Regum  volumine  continetur. Quintus  est 

Entias :  sextus  Jertndas :  septimus  Ezeckid :  octavus  liber  dvodecim  Pro- 
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Hilary,  who  flourished  about  A.  C.  364,  speaks  in 
the  same  way.  "  The  Law  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
distributed  into  twenty-two  books,  that  they  may  agree 

with  the  number  of  letters But  some  think  that 

Tobit  and  Judith  should  be  added,  to  make  twenty-four 
books,  conformably  to  the  number  of  Greek  letters."* 

Rufin  has  given  his  opinion  as  follows :  "  It  is  the 
holy  spirit  which  inspired  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Gospels   and  Apostles  in 

the  New And  therefore  it  seems  proper  in  this 

place to  designate  what  are  books  of  the  New  and 

Old  Testament,  which,  after  the  tradition  of  the  elders, 
are  believed  to  be  inspired  and  handed   down  in  the 

phelarum,  qui  apud  illos  vocatiir  Thereasar,  Tertius  ordo  Hagiographa 
poasidet  Et  primus  liber  incipit  a  Job :  secundus  a  Damd,  quern  quiuque 
iocKBionibus  et  uno  Psalmonim  volumine  comprehendunt :  tertius  est  Salo- 
mon tree  libros  habens,  Proverbial  quflB  illi  Misle,  L  e^  Parabolas  appellant: 
quaitus  EceUsiasteSy  u  e^  Coheleth:  quintus  Canticum  CarUicorumy  quern 
titulo  Sir  Hassirim  pnenotant :  sextus  est  Daniel :  septimus  Dibre  hajamim, 
L  e^  Verba  Dierum,  quod  significantius  Chronicon  totius  Divins  Historic  pos- 
sumus  appellare,  qui  liber  apud  nos  Paralipomenon  L  et  IL  inscribitur :  oc- 
t&Mis  Esdras,  qui  et  ipse  similiter  apud  Grsecos  et  Latinos  in  duos  libros  di- 
visus  est :  nonus  Esther,  Atque  ita  fiunt  pariter  Veteris  Legis  libri  x2dL,  L  e^ 
Mosis  V.  et  Prophetarum  viii^  Hagiographorum  ix.  Quanquam  nonnulli 
Ruth  et  Kinoth  inter  Hagiographa  scriptitent  et  hos  libros  in  suo  putent 

numero  supputandos  ac  per  hoc  prises  legis  libros  viginti  quatuor 

Quicquid  extra  hos  est,  inter  Apocrypha  ponendum.  Igitur  Sapientia,  ques 
vulgo  Salomonis  inscribitur,  et  Jesu  filii  Sirach  liber  et  Judith  et  Tobias  et 
Pastor  non  sunt  in  Canone.  Maccab<torum  primum  librum  Hebraicum 
reperi,  secundus  Grsecus  est,  quod  ex  ipsa  quoque  phrasi  probari  potest  — 
PneC  in  libros  Salomonis:    Fertur  et  naviloetog  Jesu  filii  Sirach  liber  et 

alius  iffevdeTtlyQatpogy  qui  Sapientia  Salomonis  inscribitur. Sicut  ergo 

Judith  et  Tobi  et  Maccabeorum  libros  legit  quidem  Ecclesia,  sed  inter  ca- 
Donicas  Scripturas  non  recipit,  sic  et  hsec  duo  volumina  legat  ad  edifica- 
tionem  plebis,  non  ad  audoritatem  eccUsiasticortun  dogmatum  confirman' 
dan, 

*  HUarius  in  prolog,  in  Psalm,  explanat  p.  8 : in  xxiL  libros  Lex 

Vet  Test  deputatur,  ut  cum  litterarum  numero  convenirent Quibusdam 

autem  visum  est,  additis  Tobia  et  Judith  viginti  quatuor  libros  secundAun 
numerum  Grecarum  litterarum  connumerare. 
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churches  of  Christ.  Accordingly,  the  first  of  all  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  five  books  of  Moses  are  transmitted 

after  these,  Jesus  Nave,  the  books  of  Judges,  and 

Ruth  with  it ;  after  these,  four  books  of  kings,  which  the 
Hebrews  call  two  ;  Chronicles,  which  they  call  the  Book 
of  Days ;  two  books  of  Ezra,  each  of  which  is  computed 
as  a  single  book  with  them,  and  Esther  ;  of  the  Prophets, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel;  besides  one 
book  of  the  twelve  Prophets ;  Job  also,  and  the  Psalms 
of  David,  single  books  ;  three  books  of  Solomon.  ...••• 

But  of  the  New  Testament,  four  Gospels Acts 

of  the  Apostles fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul ;  two  of 

Peter ;  one  of  James  ;  one  of  Jude ;  three  of  John  ;  the 
Apocalypse  of  John.  It  is  these  which  the  Fathers  in- 
dude  in  the  canotij  and  on  which  they  wish  the  doctrines 
of  our  faith  to  depend.  But  be  it  known  there  are  other 
books  which  are  not  called  canonical^  but  ecclesiastical^ 
by  the  elders.  Such  is  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon^  and 
that  other  Wisdom  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Son  of  Si- 
rachj  which  is  called  by  the  general  name  Ecclesiasticus 
among  the  Latins,  by  which  term  the  quality  of  the 
book,  and  not  its  author,  is  designated.  Of  the  same 
class  is  the  little  book  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  that  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  the  little  book  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament attributed  to  the  Shepherd,  or  to  Hermas,  and 
called  the  Two  Ways,  or  the  Judgment  of  Peter. 
There  are  some  who  wish  all  of  these  to  be  read  in  the 
churchesy  but  think  that  arguments  are  not  to  be  drawn 
from  these  to  confirm  the  authority  of  the  faith.  But 
some  other  scriptures  they  call  apocryphal^  which  they 
do  not  wish  to  have  read  in  the  churches."* 

*  Rufinua,  in  £xpos.  in  Symb.  Apost  (ad  calcem  0pp.  Cypriani^  ed. 
Oxon.  p.  26) :   Spiritus  sancta  est,  qui  in  Vet  Test  Legem  et  Prophetas,  in 
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^28. 

CANON  OF  THE  PROTESTANTS  AND  MODERN  CATHOLICS. 

The  Protestants  have  been  diligent  in  this  depart- 
ment of  criticism,  and,  in  respect  to  the  Old  Testament, 
have  gone  back  to  the  Jewish  canon,  and  separated  the 
books  which  had  been  added  by  the  Alexandrian  ver- 
sion, from  the  Hebrew  text'    But,  in  respect  to  the 

Novo  vero  Evangelia  et  Apostolos  inspiravit Et  ideo,  qus  sunt  Novi 

ac  Vet  Imtrumenti  volnmina,  que  secundum  majorum  tradidonem  per  ip- 
som  ■puritnm  sanctum  inspirata  creduntur  et  ecclesiis  Christi  tradita,  com- 

petens  videtur  in  hoc  loco designare.    Itaque  Vet  Instrumenti  primo 

omnium  Mojrsis  quinque  libri  sunt  traditi post  hos  Jesu  Nave  et  Ju- 

dicom  ffimol  cum  Ruth :  quatuor  post  hiec  Regnorum  libri,  quos  Hebrei 
duos  muneFant:  Paralipomenon,  qui  dierum  dicitur  liber:  et  Esdrc  libn 
dooy  qui  ^lud  illos  singuli  computantur,  et  Heather.  Prophetarum  vero 
Esaiao,  Hierem.,  Ezech.,  et  Daniel :  pneterea  xiL  Prophetarum  liber  unus. 

Job  quoqae  et  Psalmi  David  singuli  sunt  libri :   Salomonis  vero  tree 

Novi  vero  (Test)  iv.  Evangg. Actus  Apoetolorum Pauli  Epistdle 

xiv^  Petri  ii.,  Jacobi  una,  Juds  una,  Joannis  iii^  Apocalypsis  Joannis. 
Hec  sunt,  qwE  Patres  intra  Canonem  conduserunty  ex  quUms  fidei  nostriz  as- 
ferfumet  eonsUare  voluerunL  Sciendum  tamen  est,  quod  et  alii  libri  sunt, 
qui  non  canonici,  sed  ecdesiaatici  a  majoribus  appellati  sunt :  ut  est  Sapitnr 
tia  Salomonis,  et  alia  sapientia,  quie  dicitur  FUii  Siradiy  qui  liber  apud 
Latinos  generali  vocabulo  Ecclesiasticus  appellatur,  quo  vocabuio  non  auctor 
libelli,  sed  scripturge  qualitas  cognominata  est  Ejusdem  ordinis  est  libdlua 
Tobut  et  Judith  etMaceab.  librL  In  Novo  vero  Test  libellus,  qui  dicitur  Paa- 
tons  sive  Hermatis,  qui  appellatur  duse  vise,  vel  judicium  Petri :  qusB  onmia 
legi  quidem  in  ecclesiis  voluerunt,  non  tamen  proferri  ad  audorilatem  ex  kU 
Jidd  eonfimumdanu  Ceteras  vero  scripturas  apocryphas  nominarunt,  quas  in 
ecclesiijB  legi  nolucrunt  [See  Lardner,  voL  ii.  p.  532,  sqq.  vol.  iv.  p.  483, 
sqq.]  See  the  divergent  and  more  free  opinions  of  JunUius,  De  Partibus 
Legis  diirince,  L  3^7,  in  Bibliotheca  Max.  Patrum,ToL  x.  p.  340;  oflsidorus, 
HispaL  De  Ecclesiast  Offic.  i.  12.  Against  such  as  doubted  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, see  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Toledo,  held  A.  C.  633,  in  Harduin. 
Act  ConciL  vol.  iii  p.  584.     [Lardner,  voL  v.  p.  135,  sqq.] 

*  See  Luther's  Preface,  in  German,  to  Jesus  Sirach,  in  the  Halle  edition 
of  his  works,  vol  xiv.  p.  91,  the  Preface  to  Baruch,  p.  93,  and  the  books  of 
Maccabees,  p.  94.    Aidr,  CarlsUuUf  De  Schpturis  canonicis ;  Viteb.  1521. 
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New  Testament,  doubts  have  freely  risen  again  on  the 
books  that  were  contested  in  the  ancient  church.* 

In  opposition  to  this  method,  the  council  of  Trent,  by 
the  following  decree,  declared  all  the  books  in  the  Vul- 
gate to  be  canonical :  — 

"  If  any  one  will  not  receive  as  sacred  and  canonical 
the  whole  books,  with  all  their  parts,  as  they  are  wont  to 
be  read  in  the  Catholic  church,  and  in  the  old  Vulgate 
Latin  edition,  and  if,  knowingly  and  wilfully,  he  shall 
despise  the  aforesaid  traditions,  let  him  be  accursed."* 

Several  of  the  Fathers,  however,  sought  to  moderate 
this  hard  conclusion : ""  and  some  learned  Catholics  at- 
tempted  to  avoid  it,  by  making  a  distinction  between 
the  Jirst  and  second  canon.  "  Therefore,"  says  Lamy, 
"  the  books  which  are  in  the  second  canon,  though  con- 
joined with  others  of  the  iSrst  canon,  are,  nevertheless, 
not  of  the  same  authority."'' 

Welche  Blicher  heilig  und  biblisch  sind.;  1521.  Flaeius,  Clavis  Script 
Sac.  vol.  iL  p.  46.    J.  Gerhard,  Loc.  Theol.  L  6,  voL  iL  p.  54,  sqq.  ed.  Cott 

*  lAdhei's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ibid.  voL  xiv.  p.  147 ; 
to  the  Epistle  of  James,  p.  148.  Carlstadi,  L  c,  renews  the  doubts  against 
tlie  Apocalypse. 

^  Sess.  iv.  c.  1 :  Si  quis  libros  integros  cum  omnibus  suis  partibus,  prout 
in  ecclesia  catholica  legi  consueverunt,  et  in  veteri  vulgata  Latina  editione 
habentur,  pro  sacris  et  canonicis  non  susceperit,  et  traditiones  pnedictas 
sciens  et  prudens  contemserit,  anathema  sit  Compare  the  two  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  with  Prefaces  and  Glosses,  by  an  unknown  author,  in  La- 
thefts  Works ;  Halle  ed.  voL  xviL  p.  1192,  sqq.  ChemnUita^  Exam.  ConciL 
Trid.  voL  L  p.  50,  sqq. 

*  Paul  Sarpij  Hist  del  Concil.  Trid.  voL  il  p.  157 ;  ed.  Geneva,  1660. 
Palavicini,  Hist  ConciL  Trid.  vL  John,  Einleit  voL  L  p.  140.  Marhtinedte, 
System  d.  Katholicismus,  vol.  L  2,  p.  235,  sqq.  [See,  also,  /.  H.  Von  Wasen- 
berg,  Die  grossen  Kirchenversammlungen  des  15''°  and  16*«''  Jahrhundeits, 
&c. ;  Constanz.  1840, 4  vols.  8vo.  vol.  iiL  p.  205,  sqq.] 

*  Bern,  Larmfy  Apparat  bibl.  L  iL  c.  5,  p.  333;  ed.  Lugd.  1723:  Idcirco 
libri,  qui  in  secundo  canone  sunt,  licet  conjuncti  cum  ceteris  prim  canoniSf 
tamen  noa  sunt  ejusdem  auctoritatis.    JoAn,  Lap.  141,  sqq. 
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§29. 

RESULTS  OP  THE  HISTORY  OF   THE  CANON  IN  RESPECT 

TO  CRITICISM. 

Since  the  grounds  for  determining  the  limits  of  the 
canon  are  in  part  dogmatical^  and  in  part  critical,  the 
question  arises,  What  value  is  to  be  placed  on  the  critical 
arguments  ?  In  determining  this  canon,  the  Jews  looked 
more  to  the  age  than  to  the  authors  of  the  books, 
(§  16,)  and  they  seem  to  have  foUovired  a  method  of 
decision  which  is  entirely  inaccurate.  The  Christians, 
in  determining  the  canonicity  of  a  book,  regarded  the 
author,  and  had  a  certain  historical  feeling  for  its  genu- 
ineness; but  this,  however,  was  not  pure  and  clearly 
developed.  The  tradition  of  the  church  appeared  to 
them  rather  in  the  light  of  an  authority,  than  that  of  an 
evidence,  into  which  at  last  it  resolves  itself."*  In  their 
inquiries  they  did  not  enter  enough  into  details,  nor  go 
back  to  the  primitive  sources,  but  judged  of  the  book 
more  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  mass.  They  made  only 
some  feeble  attempts  to  apply  the  internal  critical  argu- 
ment, and  went  to  work  rather  anticipating  their  con- 
clusion, than  pursuing  a  critical  investigation  of  the 
matter.  But  after  the  first  century,  all  sense  of  histori- 
cal truth  was  lost,  and  a  reliance  on  authority,  and  a 
reference  to  the  decision  of  the  church,  destroyed  all 
critical  inquiry.* 

*  [The  refonners  proceeded  on  the  opposite  principle.  Luihtr  did  not 
hesitate  to  reject  the  Epistle  of  James  because  it  was  tpidola  ttranUneOy  — 
a  letter  of  straw.  See  Co/inn,  Institut  Christ  ReL  L  c.  7,  §  4,  5.  Owen, 
On  the  Divine  Original  of  Scrip,  ch.  iL  §  5,  and  iv.  §  5.] 

*  See  Liukz^  Ueber  d.  neutest  Kanon  des  Eusebius,  p.  28,  sqq. 
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^30. 
NAME,  COUNTRY,  AND  ORIGIN,  OF  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE. 

The  Hebrew  language,*  in  which  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  written,  was  the  language 
of  the  Hebrews,  or  Israelites,^  in  the  time  of  their  in- 
dependence. 

*  n'^'TaJp   ItoJ.    In  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  called  "pss  riBip » (Isa.  xix. 

18,)  D'^n^n*^}  (2  Kings  xviiL  26.)    Comp.  Isa.  xxxvL  11, 13.    Neh.  xiiL  24. 

In  the  Prologue  to  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  it  is  'j^^^Fot/, 
but  in  the  N.  T.  this  term  designates  the  common  vernacular  tongue.  See 
John  V.  2.  xix.  13.  Acts  xxi  40.  xxiL  2.  xxvL  14.  JosephuSy  Antiq.  (Book 
L  1, 2,)  calls  it  yXcfTTtt  TUtif  'E^QaUnp,  [the  language  of  the  Hebrews.]  In 
the  Targums  it  is  called  s^vn^p*!?  yoii  e.g.  in  the  Pseudo  Jonathan's  Tar- 
gum  upon  Gen.  xxL  47. 
^  The   most  probable  etymology  of  the  word  HehrtWi   is  from  ^^ 

L  e.  ^nSrt  *1W'    So  that  ^^aop,  Ttso&rng,  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  in  LXX.)  ap- 

plies  to  Abraham's  migration.  See  R.  Bechai,  MainumideSf  and 
other  rabbins,  Mungler,  ForsUr,  Gesmius^  Gesch.  d.  Heb.  Sprache  and 
Schrift  p.  11.    [In  Appendix,  D.]    It  has  been  incorrectly  derived  from 
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This  was  also,  with  some  modifications,  the  language 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Canaan ;  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  descended  irom  them. 
It  appears  that  the  Hebrew  was  the  same  as  the  Ca- 
naanitish  and  Phoenician  language,  from  the  following 
considerations  :  —  1.  From  the  proper  names  in  the  Bi- 
ble ;  2.  From  the  fragments  of  the  Phoenician  and  Car- 
thaginian language  still  remaining ;  *  3.  From  the  silence 
of  the  Bible  respecting  any  difference  between  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Canaanites  and  Hebrews ;  ^  and,  4.  From 
the  testimony  of  Augustine  and  Jerome."" 

Without  doubt,  it  originated  in  the  land,  or  was  still 

^in^i    by   Chrotiusy  (see    WaUon,  Prolog.  iiL  1,)  or  from  the  Patriarch 

«n9,  (Gen.  z.  24.  zL  14)    Biaiorfj  L5achiar^  Hezd,  Gesch.  d.  Heb.  Sprach. 

p.  7.    Etoaldj  Krit  Gram.  d.  Heb.  Sprach. ;  Lpzg.  1827,  §  4 
Augudmt  aDgrammatically  derives  it  from  firninMy  quest  in  Gen.  L  24 

JTM    (Gesch.   d.  MorgendL  Sprachen.   p.  453)  is  of  the  opinion   tiiat 
in^»  as  also  'i^rp,  (perhaps  indicating  the  Western  nations,)  is,  origi- 

nally,  sjrnonymous  with  b^M . 

JsradiU  is  a  patronymic,  from  ^K^ip'i ,  but  was  used  only  among  the  natives 

themselves,  while  the  terms  Hebrews  and  Jews  were  used  by  foreigners. 
[See  Gesemuis  Hebrew  Grammar,  ConanVs  translation,  §  1  and  2.] 

*  See  GestniuSy  Excursus,  in  his  Geschichte  der  hebr.  Sprache,  p.  223,  sqq. 
BeUtrmamu,  De  Phcenicum  et  Pcenorum  Inscriptionibus ;  Berlin,  1810. 
HiMorrif  Geschichte  der  Litteratur,  vol.  v.  pt  i.  p.  453,  sqq. 

*  See,  on  the  contrary,  Psalm  IxxxL  6.  cxiv.l.  Isa.  xxxvi.  11.  Jer.  v.  15. 

*  AugusUnuSy  Contra  Litteras  Petiliani,  lib.  iL  104 ;  Tract  xv.  in  Joan. 
Quest  in  Jud.  lib.  vi.  16.  Jerome^  in  Isa.  lib.  vii.  Jer.  lib.  v.  ch.  25.  Pref. 
in  Ep.  ad  Galat  See  Waltoru,  Proleg.  iii.  §  14,  sqq.  Bochartj  Canaan,  u.  1. 
CUrieuSj  De  Lingua  Heb.  No.  5.  BeUermanriy  Erklarung  der  punischen 
stellen  im  Poenulus  des  Plautus,  voL  L  p.  5,  sq.,  and  iiL  p.  5,  sq.  [We  may 
justly  conclude,  says  Palfrey^  L  c.  vol.  L  p.  6,  7,  (see  WaUon,  Prolegg.  ill  and 
DaOu^s  remarks,  m  Pref.  to  his  edition,  p.  xxL  sqq. ;  JtckerUad,  Inscript 
Phcpnic  p.  26,  cited  by  GeserduSf  1.  c.  p.  230,)  that  the  Phcenician  language, 
in  ancient  times,  was  entirely  the  same  with  the  Hebrew  in  the  books  now  ex- 
tant Bochart  attempted  to  prove  this  by  arguments  collected  from  all  quar- 
ters, which  now  receive  new  confirmation  from  monuments  not  known  to 
his  age.    See  Appendix,  D.] 

VOL.    I.  16 
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further  developed  therein,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
great  Shemitish  language,  after  the  Hebrew  and  the 
other  Canaanitish  people  had  migrated  thither  from  the 
mother  country.* 

§31. 

ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  OTHER  SHEMITISH   LANGUAGES. 

The  Hebrew  stands  in  so  close  and  obvious  a  relation- 
ship to  the  Aramaean  and  Arabic  languages,  in  its  pro- 
nunciation, its  vocabulary,  and  the  formation  of  its 
words,^  that  all  the  three  have  been  considered  as 
daughters  of  a  common  mother.  The  Hebrew  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  oldest  of  these ;  at  least,  its  development 
is  earlier  than  the  others. 

They  resemble  each  other  in  their  gutturals,  triliteral 
roots,  suffix-pronouns,  in  their  conjugations,  declensions, 
the  construct  state,  and  other  peculiarities,  such  as  the 
numerals,  words  denoting  the  family  relation,  and  the 
like. 

These  languages  are  all  conveniently  designated  by 
the  common  term  Shemitish.' 

*  On  the  high  notions  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  formerly 
held  by  the  learned,  see  Steph,  MorinuSj  fbcercitatt  de  Lingua  primtsva ;  Ul- 
tra). 1694, 4to.  C.  .^.  BocUj  Diss,  de  primevaLinguse  Hebr.  Antiquitate,  pref. 
e.  B.  Mi4ihadi8,  Halle,  1740.  ^  PJeiffa-y  0pp.  p.  689.  ffaUon,  Prolegg.  iii. 
§  3,  sqq.  Hezdy  Geschichte  der  hebr.  Sprache,  p.  16,  sqq.  JhnUm^  De  Lingua 
primeeva  ejusque  in  Lingua  Hebr.  Reliquiis ;  Viteb.  1800,  4to.  See  a  just 
examination  of  these  opinions  in  Gesenius^  1.  c.  p.  14,  sqq.  [Appendix,  D.] 
Hdvemikj  L  c.  voL  L  p.  148,  returns  to  the  old  opinion.  [See,  also,  who 
will,  Homt,  1.  c.  pt  L  ch.  L  sect  i. ;  also,  fFahlj  1.  c.  p.  444 — 500,  and 
Paljreyf  1.  c.  vol.  i.  lect  L    See,  also,  Appendix,  K] 

*  See  John,  L  c.  voL  L  p.  261,  sqq.  [Getenius,  Hebrew  Grammar,  §  1. 
Gewntuff,  Preface  to  his  Handworterbuch,  translated  by  Prof.  Robinson^  in 
Biblical  Repository,  voL  iiL  art  L] 

*  Eichhortiy  Allgemeine  Bibliothek  der  biblischen  Litteratnr,  vol.  vL  p. 
772,  sqq. ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  Stangtj  Theolog.  Symmicta,  voL  L  p.  1. 
[The  chief  objection  to  this  use  of  the  term  comes  fiom  the  fact  that  some 
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^32. 
THE  ARAMJEAN  LANGUAGE. 

We  have  no  monuments  remaining  of  the  language 
which  was  spoken,  during  the  existence  of  the  He- 
brew ais  a  living  language,  in  the  Aramaean  countries, 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  There  are  only  some  inscrip- 
dons  in  the  language  of  Palm3rra,  from  the  three  first 
centuries  after  Christ.*  From  the  language  of  the  Ara- 
maean countries,  the  Chaldee,  as  it  is  called,  and  the 
Syriac,  are  descended.  On  the  supposition  that  Daniel 
wrote  Chaldee  in  Babylon,  and  the  Jews  brought  this 
language  with  them,  on  their  return,  these  two  languages 
have  been  separated  geographically,  as  if  the  former  had 
been  the  dialect  of  Babylon  and  Chaldea,  and  the  lat- 
ter that  of  Syria  and  North  Mesopotamia.  Therefore 
one  has  been  called  East  Aramaean,  the  other  West 
Aramaean.^ 

We  only  learn  the  Chaldee  language  from  Jewish 
memorials.  The  points  of  drfference  between  it  and 
the  Syriac  are  in  part  arbitrary,  such  as  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  vowels,  —  and  in  respect  to  this  matter,  there 
were  two  ways  of  pronouncing  among  the  Hebrews 
themselves,  —  and  in  part  consist  of  obvious  Hebraisms, 
and  some  of  them  may  be,  indeed,  only  dialectical  dif- 

of  the  alleged  descendants  of  Ham  —  the  Canaanites,  for  example  —  spoke 
this  language ;  but  Eichhorn  thinks  they  did  not  speak  it  originally.  See 
Mthmg,  Mithridates,  &c. ;  Berlin,  1806,  4  vols.  8vo.  voL  L  p.  300,  sq.] 

*  Wood^B  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  otherwise  Tadmor  in  the  Desert ;  Liondon, 
1753,  foL  See  an  explanation  of  these  inscriptions  by  Barthdemy,  Me- 
moires  des  Inscrip.  voL  xxvL  577,  sq.,  and  StointoTij  in  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, xlviiL  2.  6Q0,  sqq.    Kopp,  Bilder  und  Schriflen,  voL  u, 

*  Mchadisy  Abhandlung  v.  d.  Syr.  Sprache ;  GotL  1768,  p.  a  On  the  oth- 
er aide,  Hupfdd,  in  TheoL  Stud,  und  Krit ;  1830,  p.  292. 
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ferences  of  the  same  language.  Therefore  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Aramaean  or  Syriac,  which 
had  become  degenerated  by  mingling  with  the  Hebrew.* 

The  purer  style  of  Onkelos  has  been  called  the  Baby- 
lonian dialect,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  less  pure  lan- 
guage of  the  later  Targums,  which  has  been  called  the 
Jerusalem  or  Palestine  dialect.  But  both  names  rest 
on  uncertain  suppositions. 

The  Samaritan  is  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaean. 
All  the  ecclesiastical  matter  in  that  tongue  is  found  in 
the  version  of  the  Pentateuch  and  some  poems,  edited 
by  Gesenius,  from  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum/ 

The  language  which  we  call  the  Syriac  is  a  new  Ara- 
maean dialect,  which  was  formed  among  the  Christians 
of  Edessa  and  Nisibis.  It  flourished  and  produced  a 
pretty  rich  literature,  particularly  in  theological  and  ec- 
clesiastical departments,  and  is  still  the  ecclesiastical 
language  of  the  Syrian  Christians.'^ 

If  we  follow  the  course  of  history,  the  Aramaean  is 
related  more  closely  to  the  Hebrew  language  than  it  is 
to  the  Arabic.  However,  in  comparison  with  the  latter, 
it  is  poorer,  and  more  simple.'' 

*  Hupfddj  L  c.  MiduuUs,  L  c.  p.  36.  See  what  may  be  said  on  the 
other  side,  in  ffiner,  Gramm.  d.  bibL  und  targunu  Chald.  p.  5.  Real-Hand 
Worterbuch,  L  147.    H&oermk^  p.  103,  sq. 

*  Lips.  1824,  et  seq.  4to. 

'  HoffmanrCs  Brief  Histoiy  of  the  Syriac  Literature,  in  BertholdPs  Theolo- 
gische  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  225,  sqq.  /fdvemi^  1.  c.  p.  112,  sqq.  The  language 
of  the  Zabians,  or  dxadpUs  of  John,  is  a  new  Aramaean  dialect,  and  a  good 
deal  corrupted.  See  Lorsbachy  in  StdudUtu  Beittage  zur  Philosophie  nnd 
Gesch.  der  Religion,  vol.  v.  p.  1,  sqq.,  and  in  the  Museum  fUr  biblische  nnd 
orientalische  Litteratur  von  Amoldi,  Lorsbach,  und  Hartnumn,  voL  L  pL  L 
See,  also.  Codex  Najsareeus,  Liber  Adami  appellatus,  Syriace  transcriptus 
Latineque  redditus  a  MattJu  Mrherg ;  Londi,  GotL,  1815,  1816, 3  vols.  4ta 
Lexidion  Cod.  Nas.  ed.  M.  Norbtrg ;  1816.  Onomasticon  Cod.  Naa ;  1817, 
4ta   Compare  AUg.  Lit  Zeit  for  1817,  Na  48—57. 

*  See  a  judicious  comparison  of  the  two  in  (ksemuij  Gesch.  der  Heb. 
Sprache,  p.  56.    Mcbadis,  L  c.  p.  21,  sqq. 
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§33. 
THE  ARABIC  LANGUAGE. 

The  Arabic  language  has  a  more  modern  literature, 
but  one  incomparably  more  rich  and  tasteful/  It  is  still 
the  language  of  a  large  part  of  Asia  and  Africa.  On 
account  of  the  richness  of  its  literature,  its  long  continu- 
ance, and  its  importance  in  respect  to  literature  and  re- 
ligion, it  is  incontestably  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
Shemitish  languages,  except  the  Hebrew. 

There  are  several  dialects  which  are  not  important  to 
this  subject.*  There  are,  however,  two  main  dialects 
which  are  ancient.  One  of  these,  the  Himjaritic,  which 
was  formerly  spoken  in  Yemen,  is  now  extinct;  the 
other,  the  Coreitic,  is  spoken  in  the  north-west  of  Arabia, 
and  especially  at  Mecca.  It  has  long  been  cultivated ; 
it  was  a  written  language  before  the  time  of  Mahomet, 
and  still  more  since  that  time.  Since  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  it  has  become  the  prevailing  pop- 
ular language.  The  old  written  language  differs  from 
this  in  its  formsy  which  are  more  various  and  richer  in 
vowels.  It  has,  besides,  a  greater  copiousness.  In  com- 
parison with  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic  has  the  advantage 
of  greater  affluence  in  respect  to  its  orthography,  gram- 
mar, and  vocabulary.* 

The  -Ethiopic  is  the  language  of  an  Arabian  colony 
in  ^Ethiopia,  and  is  cognate  with  the  Himjaritic  dialect.** 

*  EUhhom,  Gesch.  der  Lit  vol.  v.  p.  603,  sqq.  Schntartr,  Bib.  Arab. ; 
Halle,  1811.  GeseniuSy  article  •^ab.  Spr,  Schrijt  und  Lit,  in  Ersch  and  GrU" 
he^t  Encyclop.  voL  v.    Hdvemik,  L  c.  p.  119,  sqq. 

*  See  EiMorrCs  account  of  these  dialects,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation 
of  RithardsorCM  Treatise  on  the  Arabic  Language,  &c.  p.  6.  [Addung*8 
Mithridates,  voL  L  p.  391.] 

*  GtMmtu,  L  c  p.  56,  [in  Appendix,  D.] 

'  Jjudo^f  Com.  ad  Historiam  iEthiop.  p.  57,  sqq.,  and  his  diss,  de  Origine 
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There  is  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  written  dialect 
of  Geez.  The  Amharic  dialect  is  the  present  language 
of  the  country.* 

FORMATION  AND  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE. 

The  Hebrew  language  makes  its  first  appearance,  in 
the  light  of  history,  in  its  complete  form.  The  oldest 
writers,  —  the  authors  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  the  first  his- 
torical books, — and  the  authors  of  the  earlier  Psalms  and 
Proverbs,  the  earlier  Prophets,  write  in  the  purest  and 
most  beautiful  language.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
state,  during  the  exile  and  after  it,  the  influence  of  the 
Aramaean  language  becomes  visible,  as  well  as  other 
peculiarities  in  the  usages  of  the  Hebrew  language  itself, 
and  in  connection  with  a  perverted  taste.  This  shows 
itself  in  the  later  Prophets,  in  some  of  the  Psalms,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  Esther,  Chronicles,  Daniel,  Jonah,  and  else- 
where. And  yet  the  writers  of  this  period  labored  to 
acquire  the  old  classic  style,  as  it  appears  from  the  works 
of  the  Pseudo-Isaiah.* 

Besides  these  main  differences  of  style,  the  poetic 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  prosaic*     We  can  dis- 

nat  et  Usu  Linguae  iEtL,  prefixed  to  his  ^Ethiopian  Grammar ;  Frankfort, 
1702,  fol.  Eichhom,  De  Cusheeis  verosimilia;  Amst  1774.  Guenius  in 
Encyclop.  voL  ii.  p.  110. 

'  Gesenius,  article  Jbnharische  Spradie,  in  Allg.  Encycl.  Th.  iiL  On 
other  ^Ethiopian  dialects,  see  Bruct^a  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the 
Nile,  voL  L  [See  a  few  words  on  the  Amharic  language,  &,c^  in  Athenaeum 
(London)  for  Jan.  16, 1841,  p.  54.] 

^  [It  will  be  shown  in  its  place,  that  a  large  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah 
could  not  have  come  from  the  hand  of  that  prophet  The  author  of  the  spu- 
rious passages  is  here  referred  to  as  the  Pseudo-Isaiah.] 

'  See  Gesemus,  Heb.  Sprache,  p.22,  sq.  [in  Appendix,  D.]  See,  also,  his 
Lehrgeb'aude.  Vogd,  De  Dialectico  poetica  V.  T.;  Hehnst  1784,  4ta 
[Stuarfs  Hebrew  Grammar,  p.  L  §  3.] 
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cover  some  archaisms,  and  traces  of  the  popular  language, 
in  abbreviations,  inaccurate  expressions,  and  the  like,  but 
no  difierence  of  dialect.*  [It  has  sometimes  been  con- 
tended that  different  dialects  were  found  in  the  Hebrew. 
The  passages  alleged  to  prove  a  diversity  of  dialects  are, 
mainly.  Judges  xii.  6,  where  the  Ephraimites  use  s  for 
sh ;  Nehera.  xiii.  23,  24,  where  it  is  said  some  spoke, 
in  part,  the  language  of  Ashdod ;  and  Judges  xviii.  3, 
where  a  young  Levite  is  known  by  his  voice.  But,  as 
Gesenius  well  remarks,  it  was  the  voice  of  the  individ- 
ual, not  the  tribe  of  Levites,  which  was  peculiar.  Un- 
doubtedly in  Judea,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  written  and  the  spoken  language ;  and  in 
times  when  few  could  write,  the  difference  was,  perhaps, 
greater  than  in  a  period  of  more  refinement. 

Eichhorn  maintains  that  there  were  two  chief  dialects, 
the  one  prevailing  east,  the  other  west,  of  the  Jordan ; 
that  all  the  written  monuments  of  the  Hebrews  are  in 
the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  expres- 
sions, such  as  Judges  xii.  3 — 6.  He  speaks  also  of  Sa- 
maritanisms,  in  Amos  and  Hosea.  But  his  conclusions 
and  arguments  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.*  Dereser 
finds  traces  of  a  Moabitish  dialect  in  Ruth.*  Kiesling 
finds  Philistinisms  and  Idumeanisms  in  the  Bible.  But 
Gesenius  opposes  all  these  views.]  ** 

After  the  exile,  the  Hebrew  language  ceased  to  be 
spoken,  and  only  existed  as  a  learned  and  written  lan- 


*  EiMom,  Einleit  vol  i.  p.  84,  sq.    Allg.  Bib.  voL  ix.  p.  235,  sqq. 

*  EiMorrif  L  c. 

*  Denger,  Das  Biichlein  Ruth.  Voirede,  p.  5,  6. 

*  Kiesling^  De  Dialectis  Heb.  GeseniuSj  1.  c.  p.  54,  sqq.  However,  the 
passages  in  Judges  xii.  6,  and  Neh.  xiii.  23,  24,  prove  the  existence  of  oral 
difierences  in  the  language  of  the  people.  See  Hmimann^  Linguist  Einleit. 
in  A.  T.  p.  84,  sqq. 
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guage.*  However,  several  of  the  later  productions  of  th^ 
Hebrew  literature  owe  their  existence  to  this  artificial 
use  of  a  dead  language.  The  book  of  Daniel  is  an. 
instance  of  this. 

§36. 

.     MEANS  or  LEARNING  THE  EXTINCT  HEBREW. 

I.    Historical  Materials. 
1.    The  Tradition  of  Uamed  Jews, 

A  knowledge  of  that  language  which  is  contained  in 
the  scanty  relics  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  pre- 
served, though  but  imperfectly,  by  means  of  tradition.^ 
Some  time  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
Palestine  and  Babylonian  schools,  and  after  the  eleventh 
century  in  those  of  Spain,  this  tradition  was  aided  by 
the  study  of  the  Arabic  language  and  its  grammar. 
Jerqme  learned  the  Hebrew  from  Jewish  scholars. 
Their  pupils  were  the  restorers  of  Hebrew  learning 
among  the  Christians  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  lexicographers,  grammarians,  and  commentators. 


*  Against  the  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  Tahnudists,  of  U/jAocfttif,  R.  Jh- 
arias,  Elias  LevilOj  Btaiorff  HoUingary  and  fFaUon,  that  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage was  extinct  during  the  exile,  see  ^  Pftiffsr,  TheoL  Jud.  and  Mu- 
ham.  c.  iL  0pp.  iL  p.  864 ;  Ldscher,  De  Causis  Ling.  Heb.  etc.  p.  67 ;  ffeze^ 
Gesch.  d.  Heb.  Spr.  p.  47 ;  Gtsenius,  L  c.  p.  45,  [in  Appendix,  D,]  who  tightly 
explains  Neh.  viiL  8.  But,  on  the  other  side,  see  Htngstenberg,  Authentic  d. 
Daniel,  p.  299.  See,  also,  Neh.  xiiL  24 ;  Hdvemik,  p.  240 ;  Movers^  in  Bon- 
ner Zeitschrift  xiiL  31,  sqq. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Palestine  language  in  the  time  of  Christ,  see  jFyimn- 
kuchtj  in  EickhorrCs  AUg.  Bib.  vol.  viii.  p.  360,  and  Dt  Rossi,  Delia  Lingua  di 
Christo  e  degli  Ebrei  nationali,  della  Palestina,  da  Tempi  di  Maccabei ;  Farm. 
1772,  4to. 

*  See  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  copiousness  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage in  SchuUens,  De  Defectibus  Ling.  Heb.  §  12. 
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—  Abulwalid,  David  Kimchi,  Elias  Levita,  Jarchi,  Aben 

Esra,  Tanchem,  and  others,  —  preserve  this  tradition  of 

the  learned.*     In   general,  it  attains  to  a  high  degree 

of  credibility,  though,  in  the  course  of  time,  much  has 

been  lost,  and  many  errors  have  been  admitted.* 


§36. 

2.    The  old  Versions, 

The  oldest  monuments  of  the  traditional,  and  in  part, 
also,  of  the  learned  philology  of  the  Jews  are  the  ancient 
versions.  Their  exegetical  as  well  as  critical  value  de- 
pends on  their  directness  and  their  age.*  The  Alexan- 
drian version,  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic  of  Rabbi  Saadia 
Gaon,  the  Vulgate,  but  still  more  eminently,  the  Chaldee 
paraphrases,  often  assist  the  expositor  where  other  aid 
fails  him.  However,  in  modern  times,  too  much  im- 
portance has  often  been  attached  to  these.** 


*  See  GtstnixtSy  Preface  to  his  Hebrew  Lexicon,  [translated  by  Profl 
Bjohinmm,  in  Bib.  Repositoiy,  voL  iiL  p.  1,  sqq.] 

*  See  the  exaggerated  skepticism  of  h,  Voss  and  i2.  Simon,  Compare 
Ixtsditrj  De  Caosis,  &c.  p.  100.  The  contempt  which  Jo,  Forster^  BohUj 
Grundy  and  others,  have  for  the  rabbins,  contrasts  very  strongly  with  the 
slarish  dependence  of  Buxtorf  and  his  school  upon  them.  Since  Muhadia 
published  his  Critical  Examination  of  the  Means  for  learning  the  extinct  He- 
brew Language,  modem  skepticism  has  pronounced  but  a  moderate  judgment 
upon  them.  SeePatiZuj,  in  the  Neue  theol.  Journal;  1796,  pt  iiL  p.  255, 
eqq.  His  Clavis  liber  die  Psalmen,  in  the  Preface.  —  Baxter ,  Harmeneutica 
Sacra,  §  14,  passes  a  correct  judgment 

'  [A  dirtd  version  L/'madc  directly  from  the  original ;  an  indired  version 
from  a  previous  translation.] 

*  See  Miehadis,  1.  c.  p.  117,  sqq,  Meyer^  Hermeneutik  der  A.  T.  vol.  L 
p.  344.  Bauer,  L  c.  p.  184,  sqq.  nscher,  Proluss.  de  Verss.  Graecis,  V.  T., 
Litterarum  Heb.  Magistris ;  Lips.  1772,  8vo.  Chr.  Fr,  Schmidty  Diss,  duae 
Versionum  Alex.,  &c. ;  Lips.  1763, 1764, 4to.  [See  Palfrey,  L  c.  vol.  L  lecL  l 
Homey  I.  c.  pt  L  cIl  iiL  §  3.] 

VOL.    I.  17 
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§37. 

11.    Philological  Materials. 
1.  Etymology.     2.   Comparison  of  the  Dialects. 

Tradition  and  authority  do  not  alone  afford  sufficient 
foundation  for  a  scientific  and  certain  knowledge  of  the 
language.  But  every  language  may  be  illustrated  by 
itself  when  some  knowledge  of  it  has  been  previously 
acquired.  Etymology  and  analogy,  therefore,  must  be 
called  to  our  aid.* 

Far  more  productive,  however,  is  the  comparison  of 
the  kindred  dialects,  not  only  for  the  explanation  of 
single  and  similar  words,  —  by  restoring  radical  words 
which  have  been  lost,  and  illustrating  significations  that 
have  become  obscure  on  account  of  their  rare  occur- 
rence in  Hebrew,  —  but  also  for  the  discovery  of  explan- 
atory analogies  in  the  usage  of  the  kindred  dialects.* 
But  this  comparison  must  not  be  one-sided,  so  that  undue 
preference  is  given  to  one  dialect.  It  must  be  based  on 
the  most  certain  rules  it  is  possible  to  attain  relative  to 
the  corresponding  pronunciation  and  orthography  of  the 
cognate  words  in  these  dialects,  and  upon  a  certain 
knowledge  of  their  usage.'  It  must  be  conducted  in 
general  by  the  true  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  with  just  philo- 
sophical tact,  without  any  fondness  for  hypothesis.** 

**  MichadtSf  1.  c.  p.  16,  sqq.  Meyer,  1.  c.  p.  131,  sqq.  See  the  Abuse  of 
Etymology,  by  Samvd  Bohl,  xii.  Dissertt  pro  formali  Significatione  Script 
sac.  enienda;  Rost  1637.  Jac  Gttsset.  Comment  Lingued  Hebr.;  Amst 
1702 ;  recus.  et  auct  per  C.  Cloditan ;  Lips.  1743. 

^  .^  SchuUens,  Vetus  et  regia  Via  hebraizandi ;  1738.  His  Origines  Hebr. ; 
2d  ed.  1761.  Michadis,  1.  c.  p.  154,  sqq.  [Gesenius,  in  Bib.  Repository,  vol 
iiL  p.  15,  sqq.] 

'  Michadis,  1.  c.  p.  219,  sqq.  SchuUens,  Clavis  dialect  in  ErpeniuSj  Ru- 
dimenta  Ling.  Arab. ;  2d  ed.  Lug.  Bat  1770,  p.  184,  sqq.  GeseniuSj  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  passim. 

*  On  the  faults  of  the  Dutch  school,  see  J^Echadis,  p.  258,  sqq. ;    GtseniuSf 
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§38. 

III.    Context  and  Parallel  Passages. 

But,  above  all,  he  who  inquires  into  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage must  admit  its  independence  in  respect  to  its  vo- 
cabularj  and  usage,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  its  syntax 
and  the  formation  of  its  words.  All  inquiry,  therefore, 
upon  the  etymology  and  the  dialects  must  be  submitted 
to  the  general  rule  of  the  peculiar  Hebrew  usage,  which 
is  itself  to  be  made  out  from  the  context  and  the  parallel 
passages.  However,  this  maxim  has  long  been  consid- 
ered as  insufficient.* 

Gevch.  der  hebr.  Sprache,  p.  128,  sqq.  Against  snatching  comparisons  out 
of  lezicooBy  see  MdiadiSf  L  c  p.  224,  sqq.  [See  the  whole  of  Gesenitu^s  dia- 
seitati<m  On  the  Histoiy  of  the  Hebrew  as  a  Dead  Language,  L  c  ch.  ii.] 

*  See  other  false  systems  of  investigating  the  Hebrew  language,  by  JSOme- 
Iniy  Qup.  Ahwumn,  Fan  der  Hardty  and  others,  criticised  by  Mchadisy  L  c. 
pu  67,  Bqf^  and  Bauer^  L  c.  p.  83,  sqq. 
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ON  THE  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


[^  39,  a. 

VALUE  OF  THE  VERSIONS. 

The  old  versions  of  the  Bible  are  equally  important 
for  the  criticism  and  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  the  work  of  exegesis,  they  assist  in  the  preliminary 
work  of  exposition,  and  are  excellent  helps  to  explain  the 
Hebrew,  which  has  so.  long  been  a  dead  language,  and 
which  now  survives  in  but  a  few  fragments.  In  regard 
to  criticism,  they  contain  a  rich  and  important  treasure ; 
for  the  Masora  is  not  able  to  defend  the  text  from  all 
injury,  as  history  teaches  us.  Some  versions  have  come 
down  to  us  from  a  great  antiquity  and  very  old  manu- 
scripts; they  extend  back  far  beyond  the  age  of  the 
Masora  and  the  masoretic  manuscripts.  Besides,  they 
are,  almost  without  exception,  executed  in  such  a  literal 
manner,  that  very  often  the  original  text,  which  formed 
their  basis,  can  be  deciphered  with  considerable  accu- 
racy ;  and  if  the  readings  they  follow  are  not  to  be  accept- 
ed as  genuine  because  the  Masorites  have  not  admitted 
them  into  their  critical  text,  yet  still  they  deserve  a  place 
with  the  critical  apparatus."] 

*"  [Se^  EvMom,  §  159.    John,  §  32,  sqq.] 
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§  39,  b. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  LITERATURE  OF  THE  VERSIONS. 

[They  may  be  classified  in  several  ways :  according 
to  their  country,  their  language ;  into  Oriental  or  Oc- 
cidental, public  or  private  versions.  But  these  divisions 
are  sometimes  fruidess  of  results,  and  sometimes  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  them  on  account  of  our  ignorance  of 
the  external  history  of  these  versions.]  • 

In  respect  to  the  exegetical  as  virell  as  the  critical  use 
of  the  versions,  the  only  convenient  division  of  them  is 
that  which  depends  on  their  antiquity  and  their  direct- 
ness or  indirectness.  But,  in  regard  to  the  language,  this 
division  may  be  modified  so  far  that  the  direct  versions 
into  any  one  language  may  be  all  classed  together.* 

[^  39,  c. 

THE  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  THE  VERSIONS. 

I.   Direct  Versions. 

1.  The  Septuagint,  or  Alexandrian  version. 

2.  The  version  of  Aquila. 

3.  That  of  Symmachus. 

4.  That  of  Theodotion,  in  part. 

6-— 7.  The  three  anonymous  Greek  versions,  or  the  6, 
6,  7  exdooiq. 

8.  The  Greek  version  in  St.  Mark's  library  at  Venice. 

•  [See  EiMorrij  §  159,  sqq.] 

*  On  the  versions  of  the  O.  T.,  see  It  Simon,  Histoire  critique  du  Vieoz 
Test.  liv.  u.  Le  Long,  fiibliotheca  sac.  ed.  Masch,  pt  ii.  voL  L — ^iiL  WaUon^ 
Prolegg.  ix^  sqq.  Carpzov,  Crit  sac.  V.  T.  voL  u.  p.  430,  sqq.  RotenmuUer, 
Handbuch  fiir  der  Litt  der  biblische  Krit  voL  u.  p.  277,  sqq.  vol.  iiL  Eich- 
horn,  §  159—338.  John,  §  33—67.  BerthMi,  §  154—190.  Hovemik,  voL  L 
pt  iL  p.  32,  sqq.    [See  Home,  1.  c.  pt  L  oh.  iiL  sect  3^] 
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9.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

10.  The  Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

11.  The  several  Chaldee  paraphrases. 

12.  The  Syriac  version  in  the  Polyglots. 

13.  Some  books  of  the  Arabic  version  in  the  polyglots. 

14.  The  Arabic,  which  follows  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch. 

16.  The  "Arabs  Erpenii"  on  the  five  books  of  Moses. 

16.  The  modem  Arabic  of  Saadias  Ben  Levi  Aske- 
noth. 

17.  The  Hebrew  version  of  the  Chaldee  passages. 

18.  Jerome's  Latin  version  firom  the  Hebrew. 

II.  Indirect  Versions. 

These  are  made  firom  the  Septuagint,  the  Syriac  Pe- 
shito,  the  Coptic,  Jerome's  Latin,  and  the  Vulgate. 

(I.)   From  the  Septuagint. 

1.  Theodotion's  version,  in  part. 

2.  The  greater  part  of  the  Arabic  in  the  Polyglots. 

3.  An  unprinted  Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
the  library  of  the  Medici. 

4.  The  Ethiopic. 

5.  The  Coptic. 

6.  The  Armenian. 

7.  Several  Syriac  versions : — (1.)  A  Syriac  Hexapla. 
(2.)  The  versio  ^/^rato.  (3.)  Perhaps  the  Philoxenian. 
(4.)  The  version  of  Mar  Abba.  (5.)  The  version  of 
Jacob  of  Edessa.  (6.)  That  of  Thomas  of  Heraclea. 
(7.)  The  Greek  in  Ephraim  Syrus.  (8.)  That  of  Sim- 
eon from  die  cloister  of  St.  Licinius.  (9.)  The  versio 
Karkaphensis. 

8.  The  Itala. 

9.  The  Georgian  version. 

10.  The  Anglo-Saxon. 
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( 11.)    From  the  Syriac  Pethito. 

1.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  Psalms,  printed  in  a 
cloister  on  Mount  Lebanon,  1610. 

2.  The  Arabic  version  of  Job  and  Chronicles  in  the 
Polyglots. 

3.  An  Arabic  Psalter  in  the  British  Museum. 

4.  A  Pentateuch,  by  Abulfaradash  Abdallah  Ben  AI- 
tayeb. 

5.  A  Syriac  Hexapla  of  Hamath  Ben  Senan. 

6.  Chaldee  version  of  Solomon's  Proverbs. 

( III.)    From  Jerome^ s  Version. 
A  Syriac  translation.     6  Svqoq. 

( IV.)    From  the  Coptic. 
An  Arabic  tranidation. 

(V.)    From  the  Vulgate. 
Several  Arabic  versions.]* 


CHAPTER   1. 

THE  GREEK  VERSIONS. 
^40. 

I.    THE  ALEXANDRIAN   VERSION;  ITS  ORIGIN. 

According  to  a  statement  in  a  pretended  letter  of 
Aristeas,*  repeated  by  Josephus,  and  extended  still  far- 

•  [See  JGicfcAom,  §  160.] 

*  .^ristuEj  Hist  de  Legis.  div.  ex  Hebr.  Ldngua  in  Gnecam  Traoslatione 
per  LXX.  Inteq>retes,  Gneco-Latina,  ex  Vera.  Matthim  GtarbiiiL  Ed.  emend, 
juxta  Exemplar.  Vatic,  ex  Recens.  Eldani  de  Parchum;  Frcf.  1610,  8va 
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ther  by  later  writers,"  the  version  of  the  Mosaic  Law  was 
made  by  seventy-two  Palestine  Jews,  learned  in  the 
Scripture;  it  was  made  at  the  instance  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  to 
aid  in  forming  a  universal  collection  of  laws.* 

[The  story  related  by  the  Pseudo-Aristeas  is  this: 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  li- 
brary, wished  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the  books  in  the 
world,  and  mentioned  the  Jewish  works  to  King  Ptole- 
my, who  promised  to  write  to  the  high  priest  at  Jerusa- 
lem for  interpreters  to  translate  those  books  into  the 
Greek  tongue.  Aristeas  happened  to  be  present,  and 
advised  the  king  to  set  free  the  large  number  of  Hebrews 
then  held  as  slaves  in  his  dominions.  He  did  this,  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  Eleazar,  the  high  priest  at  Jerusa- 

JhistMR  Hist  LXXn.  Interpretom.  Accessere  Vetemm  Testimonia  de  eorum 
Vers.;  Oxon.  1693,  Sva  Also, in  Van  Daky  Dissert  super  Aristea  de  LXX. 
Interprett ;  Amst  1705, 4to.  p.  231 — 333,  and  Humphr,  Hody,  De  Biblior. 
Textibus  original. ;  Oxon.  1705,  foL  p.  i. — ^xxxvL  See  the  other  literature 
relative  to  this  epistle  in  Roaenmuller,  Handbuch,  voL  iL  p.  344,  sqq. 

**  Antiq.  xii  2,  2 — 14.  On  the  slight  difference  between  this  and  Aristeas, 
see  RosenmidUrj  L  c.  p.  362,  sqq. 

PkSOf  De  Vita  MosIb,  lib.  iL  p.  658,  sq.,  says  these  translators  were  in- 
spired, so  that  all  agreed  in  producing  the  same  version — ivdovauoyjeg  nqos- 
€finf^iBvo¥,  o-dx  diXXa  &lXoij  xal  r&  d*  dvxdt  ndpteg  dv&fitxra  xal  ^ij/tara,  ^OTteg 
tno^oXioig  ixdarofg  do^drcug  iyrjxovvtog.  (The  story  is  told  in  a  similar 
manner  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom,  i.  p.  342,  and  hencB:us^  iiL  25.) 
See  Justin  Martyr^  Cohort  ad  Grsecoe,  ch.  xiiL  p.  16.  But  neither  he  nor 
Philo  refers  to  Aristeas.  EpiphaniuSj  De  Pond,  et  Mens.  c.  3,  6,  9 — 11, 
differs  widely  from  Aristeas.  See  Hody^  L  c.  p.  8.  JRosenmuUtr,  L  c  p. 
370,  sqq.  .On  the  origin  of  this  legend,  see  EidJiom'a  Essay,  in  the 
Repertorium,  voL  L  p.  266,  sqq. 

*  Aristeas,  Josephus,  (Proem  to  Antiq.  §  3.)  Philo  and  the  Talmudists 
speak  only  of  a  translation  of  the  Law.  See  Jerome  on  Ezek.  v.  Et  Aristeas 
et  Josephus,  et  omnis  schola  Judsorum  quinque  tantum  libros  Moysis  a  LXX. 
translates  asserunt  Compare  his  Qusest  Hebr.  in  Gen.  Proem.  But  Justin, 
Clement,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  speak  of  the  whole  O. 
T.  [This  affords  an  iDstructtve  example  of  the  growth  of  a  theological  no- 
tion by  the  addition  of  new  absurdities.] 
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lem,  for  six  learned  men  out  of  each  tribe  to  serve  as 
translators  of  the  Law.  A  letter  and  costly  presents 
were  sent.  Aristeas,  the  pretended  writer  of  this  tale, 
flud  Andreas,  are  sent  as  messengers.  Eleazar  returned  a 
courteous  answer,  and  sent  the  seventy-two  translators 
requested ;  **  all  picked  men."  Ptolemy  was  much  re- 
joiced to  see  them.  He  entertained  them  for  seven  days 
at  his  own  table,  in  a  most  splendid  manner,  and  asked 
them  seventy-two  questions  respecting  the  kingly  office, 
and  the  best  way  of  governing  a  state.  To  all  these 
queries  the  individuals  returned  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
plies. Demetrius  then  conducted  them  to  a  quiet  place, 
on  the  Island  of  Pharos,  where  they  commenced  their 
work;  and  in  seventy-two  days  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted. It  was  copied  carefully  by  Demetrius  himself, 
and  read  to  a  large  audience,  who  stood  and  listened  out 
of  respect  to  the  sacred  books ;  a  curse  was  then  pro- 
nounced upon  all  who  should  add  to  or  diminish  it. 
Ptolemy  dismissed  the  translators  with  praises  and  re- 
wards.] • 

It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  this  story  is  a 
fable.*     [It  is  surprising  that  critics  like  Usher,  Vossius, 

*  [Justin  Martyr  says  they  were  all  shut  up  in  separate  cells,  and  though 
having  no  intercourse,  yet  tack  iranslaUd  the  whole  book  in  just  ihe  same  words 
and  Utters.  Epiphanius  makes  thirty-six  cells,  the  remains  of  which  were 
Tisible  in  his  time.    Justin,  Cohort  ad  Gnecos.] 

*  The  first  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  story  was  suggested  in  modem 
times,  by  Jjudovieus  ViveSj  in  a  remark  on  Augustine,  Civitas  Dei,  xviii.  42, 
and  by  /.  /.  Scaliger  in  his  notes  to  Eusebius's  Chroa  p.  133,  et  aL  These 
are  quoted  by  Buddeus,  Isagoge  Hist  Theol.  p.  1318,  and  by  Fabrieiusj  Bib. 
Gnec.  voL  iiL  p.  G65.  Hody  has  completely  proved  the  falsity  of  the  book  in 
his  Dim.  contra  Hist  Ahstefe  de  LXX.,  in  qua  probatur,  illam  a  Judseo  aliquo 
confictam  fuisse  ad  conciliandam  Auctoritatem  Versionis  Greece,  et  Is.  Vos- 
iii  aliorumque  Defensiones  ejusdem  Examini  subjiciuntur ;  Lond.  1685,  8va; 
also  enlarged  in  his  work  De  Bibl.  Text  origg.  lib.  L  See,  also.  Fan  DaUj 
Diss,  super  Aristea. 

This  fable  is  defended  by  Usher,  De  Gneca  LXX.  Interprett  Vers,  Sjmtag- 

VOL.    I.  18 
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and  Walton,*  could  ever  have  believed  it  genuine ;  for, 
not  to  mention  its  general  absurdity,  —  which  would  onlj 
enhance  its  value  in  some  eyes,  —  it  bears  obvious  marks 
of  its  forgery.  It  contradicts  the  account  of  Demetrius, 
as  given  by  Hermippas  in  Diogenes  Laertius.*  Aristeas 
professes  to  be  a  heathen  in  this  story,  and  yet  writes  as 
a  Jew.  There  were  six  translators  for  each  tribe ;  but 
the  ten  tribes  had  perished  long  before.  It  is  not  prob- 
able a  man  like  Demetrius  Phalereus  would  serve  as 


ma,  (Lond.  1655 ;  Lipa.  1695,)  baac  Fossius,  De  LXX.  Interprett  Disa  (Hag. 
Com.  1661,  4ta ;  see  his  Appendix  ad  Libr.  de  LXX.  Interprett,  ibid.  1663; 
4to.,)  by  WhutoTiy  Authentic  Records.,  Sim,  de  Magiitria,  Charles  Hayea,  and 
others,  cited  by  Maschy  Pnef.  ad  Le  Long,  pt  iL  vol.  ii.  p.  10,  sqq.,  and  Roten- 
muUeTf  L  c.  p.  387,  sqq.  and  378,  sqq.  Vakkenaerj  De  Aristobulo  Judieo ;  ed.  Jo. 
Jjuzacj  L.  R  1806, 4to.  p.  568,  sqq.,  believes  the  main  fact  of  the  story  is  tnie^ 
and  relies  on  the  testimony  of  Aristobulus,  cited  in  Clem,  Alex.  Strom.  L  p.  342, 
and  EttaebiuSy  Prep.  £y.  ix.  6,  and  xiii.  V2 :  ^itjQfi^vBVTat  n^  ^i^firitqliov 
i(p*  irigotyj  tt^  t^;  ^A'ke^&vdqov  xal  IIsi^aGiy  inixqari^aeoigj  td  re  xard 
T^y  ^1  AlyiTTTOv  i^ayaty^v  tu>'  E^qalcay  rwv  'fi/ieriQwy  nohtiop  xal  ^ 
7(by  Yeyofdrwy  &7i6,vtqi¥  airolg  inupdveia  xal  xgdrijaig  Tijg  x^Q^S  xal 
T^?  oXrjg  vofwdealag  iTifXi^yrjmg,     H  d^  oItj  kqfiiivBla  iwy  did.  tov  rdfwv 

Ttdyjoty  inl  tov fInXadihpov  ^aaiXitug ^jjfirjTqlov  rov  *PalrjQio)g 

nQayfiajsvaaiiiyov  rdc  tipqI  TO^fTiav.  But  Uody,  L  c.  p.  52,  considers  this 
very  Aristobulus  a  spurious  character ;  so  does  Eichhorrij  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  v.  p. 
253,  sqq. ;  but  their  arguments  are  not  wholly  convincing.  VakkmaeT^  p.  22, 
sqq.,  regards  him  as  a  genuine  person.  See  Amerafoordt^  Diss,  de  variis  Lee- 
tionibus  Holmesianis ;  Lug.  Bat  1815,  4to.  p.  14,  sqq. 

*  [  WaUon^  1.  c.  lib.  ix.  §  4,  p.  339,  ed.  Dathe,  affirms  the  truth  of  this  ab- 
surd story.  In  hac  historia,  qua  nvUa  fere  inter  Judaoa  vel  ChrtaUanoa  cer- 
iior  vd  xUtLstrijor^  qusdam  sunt,  de  quibua  JSTeoterici  quidamy  qui  omnia  in 
dubium  revocantj  qvuestionem  movent.  He  thinks  that  no  sane  man  will  reckon 
the  authority  of  the  J^eottrics  of  our  days  equivalent  to  the  writers  who  lived 
so  much  nearer  the  time  of  Aristeas,  and  of  course  knew  so  much  more  of 
the  matter.] 

^  [Diogenea  Laertius,  lib.  v.  segra.  78,  vol.  L  p.  369,  ed.  Hiibner.  Demetrius 
advised  Ptolemy  Soter  to  leave  his  crown  to  the  children  of  Eurydice,  but 
the  king  left  it  to  the  son  of  Berenice.  Then,  after  Ptolemy's  death,  it  was 
awarded  that  Demetrius  should  be  kept  in  custody  until  it  should  be  deter- 
mined what  must  be  done  with  him.  Upon  this,  he  became  dejected,  and  died 
fiom  the  sting  of  an  asp.] 
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a  scribe  to  a  company  of  Jewish  translators  ;  much  less 
that  he,  whom  Cicero  calls  "  a  most  accomplished  orator,'' 
would  write  a  letter  in  such  execrable  Greek  as  this 
which  pretends  to  come  from  him ;  nor  is  it  less  improb- 
able that  Ptolemy  should  expend  so  large  a  sum  in  pur- 
chasing the  freedom  of  the  Hebrew  slaves,  and  sending 
presents  to  Jerusalem,  solely  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 
copy  of  the  law  of  Moses  in  the  Greek  tongue. 

The  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  this  document 
rests  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  Josephus  and  Epipha- 
nius,  both  of  whom  cite  the  original  of  Aristeas,  but  both, 
and  particularly  the  latter,  have  altered  the  text ;  and, 
besides,  they  wrote  so  long  after  the  alleged  date  of  the 
original,  that  their  testimony  has  no  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  point.  The  passage  in  Eusebius  is  of  little 
value.  "  Before  the  time  of  Demetrius  [Phalereus,]  be- 
fore the  dominion  of  Alexander  and  the  Persians,  part  of 
our  holy  books  were  translated,  namely,  those  which  relate 
the  departure  of  our  Hebrew  nation  out  of  Egypt,  and 
an  account  of  all  the  wonderful  things  that  happened  to 
them — the  conquest  of  the  land,  and  the  reception  of  the 
Law.  But  the  whole  translation  of  all  that  relates  to 
the  Law  was  made  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus — De- 
metrius Phalereus  taking  charge  of  the  whole  matter."* 

It  seems  probable  that  this  fable  of  Aristeas  was  writ- 
ten by  a  Palestine  Jew,  who  wished  to  exalt  the  honor 
of  the  Law,  and  of  his  native  land.  But  his  fiction  is  so 
clumsily  executed  that  the  imposture  is  seen  through  on 
all  sides.  Philo,  an  Egyptian  Jew,  knew  nothing  of  this 
treatise ;  but  Josephus  cites  it  as  well  known  and  au- 
thentic] 

It  is  possible  that  this  fable  may  contain  somewhat 

•  [Prap.  Ev.  ix.  a   xiii.  12.] 
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that  is  true  respecting  the  occasion  and  date  of  this  ver- 
sion ;  but,  in  the  main  point,  that  learned  Palestine  Jews 
were  its  authors,  it  is  refuted  by  the  character  of  the 
version  itself.  This  remains  the  most  certain,  that  it 
was  made  by  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  were  induced  to 
undertake  it  by  the  want  of  such  a  version. 

[Eichhorn  indulges  in  the  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  version,  which,  in  the  midst  of  many  con- 
jectures, may  contain  much  that  is  true.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Jews  whom  he  had  coo- 
ducted  to  Egypt,  remained  there  in  great  numbers,  es- 
pecially at  Alexandria.  They  enjoyed  their  ancient 
usages  and  laws.  They  had  synagogues,  and  probably 
a  Sanhedrim.  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  soon  lost, 
and  a  version  in  the  vernacular  tongue  became  needed. 
Both  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  claim  the  honor  of 
making  the  translation.  But,  at  this  distance  of  time,  it 
is  not  possible  to  determine,  by  historical  testimony, 
which  party  effected  what  both  desired  to  accomplish. 
However,  since  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  had  such  a 
cordial  hatred  for  one  another  at  that  time,  it  is  plain 
each  party  would  only  translate  from  its  ow^n  manu- 
scripts of  the  Scriptures.  Now,  the  Alexandrian  version 
of  the  Pentateuch  agrees  with  the  Samaritan  copy,  in  a 
multitude  of  passages,  much  better  than  with  the  He- 
brew. From  this  and  other  considerations,  it  would 
seem  most  probable  that  a  Samaritan  manuscript  was  at 
the  basis  of  the  version.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  passages  which  agree  with  the  Hebrew,  but  not 
with  the  Samaritan.  It  is  the  conjecture  of  some  schol- 
ars, that  the  version  was  originally  made  by  Samaritans, 
and  afterwards  partially  corrected  by  the  Jews.  Per- 
haps it  was  revised  and  improved  by  the  Egyptian  San- 
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hedrim,  of  seventy-two  members,  and  thus  a  foundation 
laid  for  the  story  of  Aristeas. 

But  this  is  purely  conjecture ;  and,  besides,  the  agree- 
ment between  this  version  and  the  Samaritan  codex, 
where  it  has  peculiar  readings,  is  not  so  striking  or  im- 
portant as  Eichhom  alleges,  and  may  be  accounted  for 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  text  fiom 
which  this  Greek  version  was  made,  was  free  from  some 
of  the  errors  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  which  are  not 
found  in  the  Samaritan  codex  at  this  day/ 

Ptolemy  Soter  made  a  large  collection  of  Greek  books 
at  Alexandria ;  his  successor,  Philadelphus,  enlarged  it. 
From  the  epilogue  to  the  Greek  version  of  Esther,  we 
see  that  was  made  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philomater ;  * 
and,  from  this  fact,  it  seems  probable  the  other  books 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.  Plutarch 
relates  that  Demetrius  Phalereus  had  advised  Ptolemy 
Soter  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the  writings  of  law- 
givers and  statesmen,  of  course  including  the  works  of 
Moses.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  iElian, 
who  says,  Demetrius,  in  company  with  Ptolemy,  worked 
upon  a  code  of  laws  for  the  Egyptians.*  He  would  nat- 
urally apply  to  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem  or  Egypt  for 
a  copy  of  these  laws.  Now,  if  there  were  a  translation 
already  made,  it  would  probably  come  into  his  hands ; 
but  if  there  were  none,  the  Sanhedrim  would  probably 
permit  one  to  be  made,  or  appoint  competent  men  to 
make  it.  The  version  might  well  enough  be  called  that 
of  the  Seventy,  or  the  Seventy-two  —  the   number  of 


•  [See  below,  §6a] 

*  [Here  Eiehhom  seems  to  overrate  the  statement  in  the  epilogue.    See 
below,  §  41.] 

'  [Pluiarchj  in  Apothegmatibus  Regum.    iElian,  V.  H.  iiL  17.] 
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members  in  the  Sanhedrim.  This  conjecture  is,  in 
some  measure,  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  the  Tal- 
mud, that  five  Jews  were  appointed  to  collect  the 
fragmentary  versions  of  the  Law  into  one  whole,  to  re- 
vise and  complete  the  work."  This  was,  perhaps,  begun 
under  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  completed  under  Philadel- 
phus.]  * 

On  the  authority  of  some  ancient  writers,  —  of  Clem- 
ent, Irenseus,  and  Eusebius,  who  date  this  version  from 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Soter, — Hody  places  it  in  the  joint 
administration  of  Ptolemy  Soter  and  Philadeiphus,  about 
286  or  285  B.  C* 

The  opinion  that  there  was  an  earlier  fragmentary 
version,  —  made  for  the  use  of  the  synagogues,  — which 

*  [Tract  Sopheiim.  L  §  7,  cited  in  Baiholdl,  §  157.  Buddeus,  Isagoge, 
p.  1321.] 

"  [See  EiMorrtj  §  163.  Berlholdt,  §  157.]^  Eichhora,  Jahn,  Bertholdt, 
and  Havemik  build  too  much  on  the  account  in  Plutarch's  Apothegms: 
^^//iJT^io;  6  0aXi]Qei)g  TlxoXe^aid^  t&)  ^aaiksX  nagr^yei  rdc  negl  ^acriXeiag 
xal  i^ysfiovlag  ^t^Xla  KxauOai,  xal  dLyayivthaxBtv  &  ydiq  oi  q>Quoy  TOig  fiaai- 
Xevaiy  od  \f'a^ govern  naqaivBtP^  lavia  iy  jolg  ^i^lUng  yiyqarna^  H^^ 
De  Pentat  Vers.  Alex.  1818, 4to.,  relies  mainly  on  the  passage  in  .^lian,  iiL 

17:   dfifi'/^jqiog iv  AlyvTrti^  avv^v  t^  Tlxohfialf^  POfwOealag  -^^|e. 

Hody,  L  c.  ii.  3,  p.  97,  is  still  more  rigid,  and  denies  that  Demetrius  has  any 
claim  to  a  share  in  producing  this  version.  His  decision  has  the  more 
weight  when  we  consider  how  little  the  Greeks  knew  of  the  Law  of  Moses. 
No  conjecture  like  that  of  Eichhom  above  can  rest  on  the  number  seventy- 
two,  for  it  was  a  common  sacred  number.  Hody,  1.  c.  p.  123.  HotHnger,  ].  c 
p.  290.  Besides,  the  existence  of  a  Sanhedrim  in  Egypt  is  doubtful.  lAgfd- 
foot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  Acts  ix.  [But  he  merely  suggests  a  doubt  without  offering 
reasons  for  his  opinion.]  Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  unite  all 
these  views.  See  Ltusden,  Philol.  Heb.  mixt  c.  15.  R,  Simon,  Disquis. 
crit  ch.  15.    Berlholdt,  p.  525,  sqq.    Ccarpzov,  Grit  sac.  p.  491. 

"  Hody,  p.  97.  CUm,  Alex.  Strom.  L  p.  341.  Irtrutus,  Heeres.  iiL  25. 
Eusebius,  Hist  Eccl.  v.  8.  Hody's  conclusion  rests  on  different  grounds 
from  that  of  Bertholdt,  (p.  524,)  who  follows  Gerhard  Voss,  and  attempts  to 
unite  the  story  of  Aristeas  with  that  of  Hermippus  in  Diogenes  Laertius. 
See  Hody,  p.  570,  and  Valckenaer,  1.  c.  p.  64.  He  thinks  the  claim  of  Aristo- 
bulus  is  an  empty  rhodomontade. 
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lay  at  the  basis  of  the  new  version,  is  highly  probable. 
[According  to  the  story  of  Aristobulus,  there  was  a 
Greek  version  of  the  Pentateuch  before  the  time  of  the 
Persians.  One  writer  thinks  it  was  made  in  the  time 
of  Amasis,  contemporary  with  Solon ;  another  declares 
it  is  older  than  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  ^^  for  they  drew 
from  the  Jewish  Scriptures."  Aristobulus,  however,  as 
well  as  later  writers,  had  a  special  interest  in  proving^' 
the  Greek  philosophers  were  indebted  to  the  Jews  for 
all  their  divine  wisdom,  and  therefore  invents  the  fable.* 
But  this  original  version  was  unknown  to  Josephus, 
Philo,  or  even  Aristeas.  Walton  cites  the  authorities* 
who  believe  in  the  earlier  version.  But  most  of  them 
rely  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Aristobulus,  or  adopt  this 
opinion  to  account  for  the  "divine  wisdom"  of  the 
Greeks.  Walton  himself  thinks  the  Seventy  made  the 
earliest  version ;  but  still  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  previous  fragmentary  translation. 

There  is  a  fabulous  story  in  Abul  Phatach's  Samari- 
tan Chronicle  respecting  the  Alexandrian  version,  as 
follows  :  "  In  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  directed  his  attention  to  the  contradictions  be- 
tween the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews  respecting  the  Law ; 

*  [It  IB  not  necessary  to  show,  at  tliis  day,  that  the  philosophers  borrowed 
nothing  from  tlie  writings  of  the  Jews,  though  the  old  claim  is  now  and  then 
made  by  the  ignorant  Augustine,  Civitat  Dei,  viii.  11,  says  that  Plato,  in 
bis  journey  to  Egypt,  could  not  have  seen  Jeremiah,  as  some  pretended,  for 
he  had  been  dead  a  long  time ;  neither  could  he  have  read  the  Scriptures,  for 
they  were  not  translated  intx)  Greek.  However,  he  thinks  Plato  may  have 
learned  something  from  conversing  with  tlie  Jews,  and  Ongen  (cont  Cels. 
lib.  vi)  is  of  the  same  opinion.  See  Justin  Martyr,  Cohort  ad  Gnecos,  ch. 
30,  29,  22.  Apol.  L  p.  70,  a,  p.  78,  a,  &c.  Joaephus,  cont  Ap.  2.  Ck)m' 
pare  Augugiint,  De  Doctrina  Christ  iL  28,  with  Retract  iL  4.  See  the  nu- 
merous passages  of  the  Fathers  that  derive  the  Greek  wisdom  from  the 
Hebrews,  collected  in  Fabricius,  Bib.  Grseca,  ed.  Harks,  voL  iiL  p.  148,  sqq.] 

*  [Prolegg.  lib.  ix.  c.  6.] 
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for  the  Samaritans  refused  to  receive  any  of  the  pretend- 
ed writings  of  the  prophets,  except  the  Law.  To  in- 
form himself  on  this  point,  the  king  sent  for  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans,  and  desired  to  hear  the  elders  of 
both  parties  in  this  controversy.  Osar  came  to  Alex- 
andria on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  Aaron  on  that  of  the 
Samaritans,  each  attended  with  several  assistants. 
Quarters  were  assigned  them,  with  directions  to  re- 
main separate  from  one  another ;  a  Greek  servant  was 
appointed  to  each  person,  to  write  down  the  expected 
translation.  In  this  way  the  Samaritans  translated  the 
Law  and  the  other  books.  Ptolemy  examined  it,  and 
was  satisfied  that  the  Law,  as  the  Samaritans  possessed 
it,  contained  matter  not  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish  copy, 
and  that  their  text  was  purer  than  that  of  the  Jews." 
The  Samaritans  say  the  world  was  darkened  for  three 
days  after  the  version  was  made.]* 

§41. 

ALEXANDRIAN  VERSION  CONTINUED. 

It  is  probable  in  itself  that  this  version  was  not  made 
all  at  once,  and  by  the  same  hand.  The  suspicion  of 
different  authors  and  times  is  confirmed  by  tradition,  and 
by  the  unequal  character  of  the  version  itself.* 

^~ -  -  .  _■       ■  I  ■      1       ■  !■    I  I    ■   -l-r     -  I  -  -  r        -  I    M    M    ^-M    ■        1-^^^  ■  ■■     L.K^^M ■■  ■ ■ 

"  [See  the  account  of  this  work  in  Paxdus's  New  Rep.  vol.  iL  p.  117,  eqq., 
and  Eichhorrij  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  iii.  p.  312,  sqq.]  On  the  origin  of  tiie  Samari- 
tan Alexandrian  version,  see  Carpzov,  1.  c.  p.  483,  sqq.  Le  Long,  Bibliothe- 
ca,  ed.  Masck,  pt  ii.  p.  216.  Fabriciusy  Bib.  Grseca,  ed.  HadeSy  voL  iii.  p 
658,  sqq.  Stnder,  Vorbereit  zur  Hermeneut  vol.  il  p.  317.  Mudctj  De  orig. 
Vers,  septuagintaviralis ;  Ziillich,  1789.  Mori,  Acroases  super  Hermeneut 
N.  T.  ed.  Eichstadtj  voL  ii.  p.  50,  sqq. 

*  All  the  modems  after  Hoehf  are  of  this  opinion.  Valckenaer  takes  the 
other  side,  and  relies  on  Josephus,  Antiq.  Proem.  §  3.  See  AnursfoortUy  I  c. 
p.  17. 
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The  Pentateuch  was  first  translated,*  and  from  time 
to  time  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the 
date  of  the  translation  of  particular  books  cannot  be  de- 
termined.* 

[It  is  plain  this  version  was  made  at  different  times,  and 
by  several  hands.  Eichhorn  thinks  the  book  of  Joshua 
was  not  translated  earlier  than  277  B.  C,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  Gallic  word  (yaiadg)  occurs  in  Josh. 
viii.  18,  and  the  Gauls  did  not  make  their  irruption  into 
Greece  and  Asia  till  the  above  date.  From  the  use  of 
the  word  in  the  Roman  writers,  its  Gallic  descent  is  ap- 
parent. After  the  defeat  of  Brennus,  the  Gauls  were 
scattered  in  various  directions;  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
had  a  large  body  of  them  in  his  service,  and  thus  the 
word  may  easily  have  become  prevalent  at  Alexandria  in 
his  time.'  The  book  of  Esther  seems  to  have  been 
translated  in  the  reign  of  Philometer.''  Job  was  not 
translated  by  the  same  writer  as  the  other  books ;  for  the 
epilogue  informs  us,  "  It  is  translated  out  of  the  Syri- 
ac,"  that  is,  the  Hebrew.*     The  diversity  of  authors 


*  Vakktnaer,  p,  61,  in  explaining  the  words  of  Aristobulus,  liay  dtdi  tov 
rdfiov  nditTtiv,  as  referring  to  the  whole  of  the  O.  T^  may  be  nearer  the 
truth  than  Hody,  p.  168,  who  limits  them  to  the  Pentateuch.  See  A.  L.  Z. 
1816,  Na  3,  p.  la 

»  See  Usseriua,  De  LXX.  Interprett  p.  22.  Hody,  p.  17a  Eichhorn,  §  164. 
On  the  other  side,  John,  voL  L  p.  153.  The  epilogue  to  the  book  of  Esther 
says  nothing  of  the  time  of  the  translation,  and  as  Uttle  of  its  delivery  to  the 
king,  as  Eichhorn  supposes,  L  c.  See  VaUkenair,  p.  63.  Mtchadis^  Or.  Bib. 
voL  Iy.  p.  30.  And  Beriholdtf  Daniel,  vol.  i.  p.  142,  sa3r8,  Daniel  was  first  trans- 
lated after  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  he  gives  no  satisfactory  proof. 

'  [See  this  whole  subject  treated  with  a  profusion  of  learning  by  Hody^ 
L  c  p.  178,  sqq.] 

'  [See  above,  §  40,  and  the  LXX.  version  of  Esther,  ch.  x.  43 — 47.] 

'  [However,  the  epilogue  itself  is  in  part  modem ;  at  least  one  clause  of  it 
comes  from  a  Christian  hand ;  for,  ver,  18,  it  reads,  <<  And  it  is  written  that 
he  (Job)  shall  rise  again  with  those  whom  the  Lord  shall  raise.'^ 

VOL.  I.  19 
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appears  from  the  different  character  of  different  parts  of 
this  version,  and  from  the  various  expressions  by  vtrhich 
the  same  Hebrew  v^^ord  is  translated  in  different  places.]  • 
All,  we  can  determine  with  any  certainty  is  this, — that 
the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  was 
extant  in  the  Greek  language  in  the  time  of  Jesus  the 
Son  of  Sirach.  [Sirach  presupposes  that  "  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  books,"  were  already 
extant  in  his  time ;  that  is,  in  the  38th  year,  which  is 
probably  the  38th  year  of  Evergetes  II.,*  about  130  B.  C] 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  ALEXANDRIAN  VERSION. 

The  Egyptian  origin  of  this  version  is  proved  by  the 
use  of  expressions  peculiar  to  Egypt,  and  by  its  de- 
parture from  the  accuracy  of  the  Palestine  Jews  in  criti- 

•  [The  following  are  instances: — J^amta  of  persons^  &*(^i    tJ*iJ5aiB   is 

rendered  q^vUajBlfi,  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  but  in  all  other  places,  tU- 
I6q>vh)i:  @£xo)I/^i'a(?aidt,'&c.  in  Chronicles;  in  Samuel,  8fiX(u/Ti7;,'^ya(9iiiH 
Olxrig,  &c.:  Pafi  in  Job  is  Aqafi  in  Ruth  and  Chronicles:  Admvla^  1  Chroni- 
cles; Ogvta,  2  Samuel;  Adayla,  Nehemiah;  AdovUxg,  1  Kings  and 
2  Chronicles :  Brjgaa^ei  is  q^giag  tov  oqxov.  —  AnimdU  and  plants : 
tl^'^pni  *EQ(xidiog  in  Leviticus,  nilexav  in  Deuteronomy,   Inoip  in  Zacha- 

riah:   fi^^^     is  rendered    jeoiSivdog,    dovg^  dMgov    truaxtop,    &.C.:   t*^iK 

is  rendered  xvnuQlauog  in  Job,  in  Ezekie!,  sometimes  xidgog  and 
sometimes  xvnagtcrcrog,  while  in  the  other  books  it  is  always  xidgog^ 
Other  tDords :  Q'^^tiM  j  di^X(a<rig  in  Exodus  and    Leviticus,  JiJ^  in  Num- 

bers,  Deuteronomy,  and  Samuel,  and  q)ontl^ovTfg  in  Ezra.  Psalm  xviiL  oc- 
curs in  2  Samuel  xxii.,  but  the  two  have  been  translated  by  difierent 
hands.  Genesis  and  Exodus  did  not  proceed  from  the  same  pen  with 
Deuteronomy.  Perhaps  some  of  these  errors  are  the  result  of  inaccurate 
transcription,  but  certainly  not  alL  See  a  full  account  of  the  different 
renderings  in  the  LXX.  in  Hody,  ubi  sup.  p.  203 — ^216.] 

*  Usher^  L  c.  p.  1.  Hody,  L  c.  p.  192,  sqq.  Eichhnm,  Einleit  in  d.  Apokiy- 
phen,  p.  40,  sqq. 
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cism  and  exegesis,  and  by  its  variation  from  the  received 
text.* 

As  a  whole,  this  version  is  chargeable  with  want  of 
literalness,  and  also  with  an  arbitrary  method,  whereby 
something  foreign  to  the  text  is  brought  in.  In  general, 
it  betrays  the  want  of  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  Hebrew  language,  though  it  furnishes  many  good 
explanations.*  • 

[The  versions  of  separate  books  differ  from  one  another 
in  the  translation  of  separate  expressions,  as  well  as  in 
their  general  character.  The  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch is  the  most  excellent.*  The  first  place,  says  Eich- 
horn,  must  be  assigned  to  the  Pentateuch.  The  author 
of  it  was  familiar  with  the  language  and  with  the  sub- 

*  Egyptian  words :  JTaaroipoQeiov,  diqr&^rj^  Wig,  £/»,  fdfwg,  Isa.  xix.  2. 
IMer,  L  c  ch.  L  PL  24,  sqq.  Hodyy  L  c.  jk  115,  sqq.  Geseniua,  Cotxl 
iiber  Jes.  yoL  L  p.  60.  His  Geschichte  der  heb.  Sprache,  p.  77.  [There  are 
nczmerous  instances^  of  the  use  of  an  Egyptian  word  —  which  is  sometimes  a 
local  tenn  —  as  an  adequate  expression  for  the  Hebrew.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  first  book  is  called  The  Generaiion,  (riyefng,)  but  it  would  be  more 
properly  called  The  Fhrmtdion^  (Kilaig,)  but  the  Egyptian  philosophers 
were  wont  to  speak  of  the  Generation  of  the  world.  In  Amos  v.  26,  the 
Hebrew   "^^^5,  Saturn,  is  rendered  PBq>dLif,  the   Egyptian   name   of  the 

deity  whom  the  Greeks  called  Kq6vog.    The  Hebrew  measure,  the 
%  ^TaiHfi'B  translated  dqid^ug  i^,  though  the  arlab  was  an  Egyptian, 

and  not  a  Greek  measure.  The  same  word  occurs  also  in  Bel  and  the 
I^ragon.    K^'3  J  which  means  a  rushf  in  general  is  rendered  Ttdnvgog,  the 

nmh  of  Egypt   n^'^K  i  the  epAoA,  is  rendered  di(po(j  which  is  still  a  Coptic 

T      •• 

word.  The  Urim  and  Thummim,  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  are 
ctlled  '^Xvi^f  MX,  Truth,  because  the  Egyptian  priest  wore  an  image  called 
Truth.  The  east  wind,  in  Ex.  x.  15,  —  said  to  bring  the  grasshoppers 
(quere  mosquitoes)  —  is  translated  south  wind,  which  brings  them  to  Egypt 
See  Hotbfj  L  c.  p.  113,  sqq.  See,  also,  Ddhne,  Geschichtliche  Darstellung  d. 
jiid.  alexmnd.  Religions-Philosophie,  voL  ii.  p.  1,  sqq.] 

^  See  the  exaggerated  estimation  of  this  version  by  Is.  Vossius,  De  LXX. 
Interprett  c.  L  p.  30.  But  see,  also,  Carpmov^  Grit  sac.  p.  505,  sqq.  Hot- 
ixnger,  Thes.  PhiL  p.  352,  sqq. 

*  Hodify  p.  224,  sqq.  Lex.  Heb.  ad  Origen.  Hexap.  ed.  Monijaucon^  vol 
ii.  p.  40],  sqq.     Gtsemus^  Comm.  p.  56,  sq. 
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jects  treated  of  in  these  books.  **  The  next  place  must 
be  given  to  the  translator  of  the  Proverbs.  His  work 
proceeds  not  in  the  stiff  gait  of  a  dictionary,  for  he  had 
both  languages  at  command.  Often  he  expresses  merely 
the  sense  of  the  original,  but  when  he  misses  that,  you 
recognize  his  genius  even  in  his  mistakes.  Job  was 
translated  by  a  man  fired  with  the  true  poetic  spirit,  and 
well  read  in  the  Greek  poets ;  but  he  had  too  little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Hebrew,  and  too  little  learning, 
which  the  translator  and  expounder  of  Job  can  by  no 
means  dispense  with.  The  Psalms  and  Prophets  were 
defiled  by  men  without  feeling  or  poetic  spirit.  The 
translation  of  Daniel  is  so  bad,  that  the  ancient  church 
gave  the  preference  to  Theodotion's  version  of  this 
prophet,  though  it  adopted  all  the  other  books  of  the 
Seventy."*  Ecclesiastes  is  translated  more  literally  than 
the  other  books,  says  Jahn.] 

In  the  books  of  Esther  and  Daniel,  the  translator  per- 
formed in  part  the  office  of  a  recensor,  and  permitted  him- 
self to  depart  from  the  text.  We  notice  omissions  and  ab- 
breviations on  the  one  hand,  additions  and  interpolations 
on  the  other.  Chapters  are  sometimes  transposed.*  In 
Job  and  the  Proverbs,  we  find  departures  from  the  pres- 
ent text,  which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  imperfection 
of  the  copy  made  use  of,  or  to  the  caprice  of  the  trans- 
lator, or  both/     In  the  Pentateuch,  the  version  rests  on  a 

*  [See  Eichhom,  §  165.  The  peculiarities  of  some  of  these  books  are 
distinctly  marked ;  e.  g.,  in  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Kings,  the  word  etfu  is  often 
redundant  after  iytb:  Jud.  v.  3,  ^uoftai  lyfh  elfit  rd)  xvqIc^,  See  Bos,  Prolegg. 
in  LXX^  ch.  i.  p.  2,  sqq.  Jerome,  Pnef.  in  Daniel,  testifies  to  the  character  of 
the  version  of  that  prophet  Danielem  juxta  LXX.  interpretis  Domini  Salva- 
toris  ecclesic  non  legunt,  utentes  Theodotionis  editione,  et  cur  hoc  acce- 

derit  nescio hoc  unum  affirmare  oosstun,  quod  multum  a  veritate  dis- 

cordet,  et  recto  judicio  repudiatus  sit] 

*  See  below,  §  200, 25a 

'  See  Zie^er,  Uebersetzung  der  Spriichworter,  p.  52. 
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recension  of  the  text,  which  is  distinguished  by  explan- 
atory readings.  Jeremiah  is  from  a  recension  that  is 
more  free  from  additions.* 


§43. 

IMPORTANCE  AND  USE  OF  THIS  VERSION. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  this  version  was  held  by 
the  Hellenists  is  apparent  from  the  fables  respecting  its 
origin,  and  their  belief  in  its  inspiration.  But  the  Pales- 
tine Jews  likevnse  entertained  these  opinions.* 

The  Septuagint  version  of  the  Law  was  read  in  the 
sjmagogue  not  only  by  the  Hellenists/  but  perhaps  also 

*  See  below,  §  217, 218. 

On  tiie  agreement  between  the  LXX.  and  the  Samaritan  text,  see  Animad- 
▼ens.  Samarit  in  Textnm  Heb.  et  Samaht  in  Polyglott  Lond.  vL  19.  Hot- 
HngaTf  Thes.  PhiL  p.  294,  sqq. 

For  the  hypothesis  that  this  version  was  made  directly  from  Samaritan 
MS&,  see  HaUinger,  L  c.  p.  301,  sqq.  PostdluSj  Tab.  Ling.  T.  iL  J,  M, 
Haneneamp^  Diss,  de  Pentateucho  LXX.  Interprctt  Gneco  non  ex  Hebneo, 
sed  Samaritano  Textu  converso ;  Marb.  1765,  4to.  His  Entdeckter  wahrer 
Unprung  der  alt  Bibeliibers. ;  Mind.  1775,  p.  211,  sqq.  Eichhom,  §  388.  [See 
above,  §  40.]  The  chief  argwnents  in  favor  of  this  hypothesis  are  derived 
from  Jerome^s  account,  Pref.  ad  Libros  Regum,  and  from  Origen,  in  Monl' 
JmucwfCt  Diss,  pnelim.  ad  Hexaplam,  vol.  L  p.  86 ;  from  Jtromt,  Ep.  136,  ad 
MarceDam,  and  &om  the  pretended  confusion  of  letters  that  are  similar  in 
the  Samaritan  alphabet  See  Gtstnius^  Gesch.  der  Hebr.  Sprache,  p.  176. 
Comment  de  Pentat  Samarit  p.  11,  sqq.  John  is  opposed  to  this  supposi- 
tion, voL  L  p.  156,  sq. 

Some  think  there  were  interpolations  in  the  MSS.  See  R.  Aaariah,  Meor 
Enaim,  fol.  49,  coL  1,  in  HotHngeTf  L  c.  p.  301.  Usher,  L  c  p.  215.  Seb,  Rau, 
Exercttatt  ad  Hubigant  Prolegg.  p.  132,  sqq.  See  the  true  view  in  Gese- 
Htm,  De  Pentat  Samarit  p.  14,  sqq.    See  Amersfoordt,  1.  c.  p.  60,  sqq. 

For  the  hypothesis  that  this  and  the  other  Greek  versions  were  made  from 
Hebrew  MSS.  written  in  Greek  characters,  see  Tychsen,  Tentamen  de 
variis  Codd.  Heb.  V.  T. ;  Rost  1772,  p.  66,  sqq.  Le  Long,  L  c.  pt  iL  voL  iL 
p.  54,  sqq. 

»  Hieroe.  Megilla,  fol.  62,  coL  4.  Babyl.  Megilla,  foL  9.  Tr.  Sopher.  coL 
1.    Afbruni^,  Exercitatt  Bib.  lib.  L  Exercitatt  8,  ch.  1,  pu  180,  sqq. 

'  TaimUian,  Apol.  eh.  18,  says,  «  The  Jews  read  it  openly."    Justin  Mar- 
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by  the  Palestine  Jews/  Josephus  makes  more  use  of  it 
than  of  the  Hebrew  text.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  subsequently  became  suspicious 
to  the  Jews,  on  account  of  the  controversy  between  them 
and  the  Christians.*  In  this  way  we  can  explain  the 
hostility  of  the  Talmud  towards  it.**     [The  controversy 

tyr,  ApoL  L  31,  p.  62,  and  DiaL  cum  Tryphone,  ch.  72,  p.  170.  [In  the  latter 
place,  Justin  charges  the  Jews  with  removing  many  passages  from  the  LXX., 
which  relate  to  the  suffering  of  Christ  He  mentions  several  passages,  and 
adds  that  a  paragraph  omitted  in  Jeremiah  was  stiU  extant  tti  somt  copies  Oiat 
an  kept  in  the  synagogves  of  the  Jews.]  See,  also,  JutHniaxCe  Nofvelk,  146^ 
[where  he  permits  the  version  of  Aquila  to  be  used  by  such  as  disliked  the 
LXX^  but  forbids  the  reading  of  the  Mishna.]  See  Hody^  p.  234,  sqq.  Carp- 
xov,  Crit  sac.  p.  522,  sqq.    John,  vol.  L  p.  162. 

*  The  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  Hieroa  Sota,  fol.  21,  coL  2,  cited  in 
Buxtorf*8  Lexicon  Talmud,  p.  104:  *<  Rabbi  Levi  went  to  Cesaiea,  and 
hearing  them  read  the  lesson,  *  Hear,  O  Israel,'  Deut  vi.,  in  Hellenistic, 
wished  to  prevent  them ;  but  Rabbi  Joshua,  perceiving  it,  was  angry,  and  said, 
*  If  a  man  cannot  read  Hebrew,  shall  he  not  read  at  all  ?  Let  every  man 
read  in  that  language  he  understands,  and  thus  fulfil  his  office.' "  [Bat  it  is 
thought  by  some  that  this  passage  relates  merely  to  that  paragraph  which 
was  recited  or  read  at  evening  prayers.]  See  Lightfoot,  on  Acts  vi.  1,  and 
Hodj/j  p.  227,  who  understand  it  as  relating  merely  to  the  JTeri,  Hear,  O 
Israel.    [The  former  denies  that  the  LXX.  was  generally  used  by  the  Jews.] 

*  SpitiUr,  De  Usu  Vers.  Alex,  apud  Josephum ;  Gott  1779.  Scharftnbtrg^ 
De  Josephi  et  Vers.  Alex.  Consensu ;  Lips.  1780.  Compare  EmuHj  Opus- 
cula  phiL  crit ;  ed.  2d,  Lug.  Bat  1776,  p.  363.  J^Echaelis,  Or.  Bib.  vol.  v.  p. 
221,  vol.  viL  p.  189.  Geseniusj  Geschichte  der  Heb.  Sprache,  p.  80.  Rdn- 
hard,  De  Vers.  Alex.,  in  his  Opuscula,  ed.  PolUz,  vol.  i.  p.  36.  He  thinks 
the  high  esteem  for  the  LXX.  was  limited  to  the  Christiana 

'  The  first  trace  of  this  controversy  between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians 
in  relation  to  the  LXX.  is  found  in  Justin,  Dial,  cum  Tryphone,  L  c  On  the 
other  hand,  Philo,  De  Vita  Mosis,  voL  ii.  p.  510,  believes  in  the  agreement 
of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.    See  Hody,  p.  233. 

<<  It  is  said  m  Megilla  Taanith,  foL  50,  coL  2,  (ed.  Basil,  1578,)  that  there 
was  a  fast  on  the  8th  day  of  the  month  Tebet,  **  because  on  that  day,  in  the 
time  of  King  Ptolemy,  the  Law  was  written  in  Greeks  and  darkness  came  vpon 
the  world  for  three  daysP  Again,  in  Tract  Sopherim,  ch.  1,  this  version  is 
called  **  the  work  of  the  five  elders,  who  wrote  the  Law  in  Greek,  in  the 
time  of  King  Ptolemy.  That  was  a  sad  day  for  Israel,  like  the  day  when  the 
calf  was  made."  [But  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  such  a  fast  was  ever 
kept]  See  Hody,  p.  220,  sqq.  Wolf,  Bib.  Heb.  vol.  ii.  p.  443.  Hottinger^ 
Thes.  PhiL  p.  d3a    Carpzov^  L  c.  p.  524,  sqq. 
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respecting  the  authority  of  this  version  did  not  com- 
mence till  the  second  century  A.  C.  Previous  to  this 
date,  both  the  Jews  and  Christians  seem  to  revere  it  as 
of  nearly  equal  value  with  the  "  Hebrew  verity  "  itself. 
Philo  and  Josephus  had  used  it  with  no  scruple.  The 
Jews  were  finally  led  to  detest  it,  from  the  fact  that  the 
Christians,  in  controversy  with  them,  appealed  to  this. 
The  Jews  then  retreated  to  the  Hebrew  text,  that  they 
might  reply  to  the  argument  of  their  adversaries ;  and,  in 
comparing  the  original  with  the  translation  more  care- 
fully than  before,  they  found  additions  and  alterations  in 
the  latter  which  led  them  to  reject  it.  Even  the  Helle- 
nists began  to  despise  it,  in  the  second  century.  Besides, 
most  of  the  Christians  before  Jerome  were  ignorant  of 
Hebrew ;  the  Jews,  therefore,  would  have  an  advantage 
over  them,  if  they  could  prove  the  incorrectness  of  the 
Septuagint.] 

^  44,  a. 

II.   THE  OTHER  GREEK  VERSIONS. 

A<^uila's  Version. 

Nothing  but  fragments  remain  of  several  other  ancient 
Greek   versions.     Aquila,"  a  Jewish  proselyte*  of  Si- 

*  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  he  is  called  di^*^)?!?  *  ^^^  ^^  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  oiipDJ*  •  [H®  ^^^  °ot  be  confounded  with  Onkdos^  DlipD»  >  the 
author  of  one  of  the  Targums,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hillel  and  Sham- 
maL]  See  §  58.  Hottingtr^  1.  c.  p.  376.  fVolfj  L  c  voL  I  sub  voce.  Bar- 
ioUtcd,  Bib.  Rab.  vol  iv.  p.  281,  sq.  Hody,  p.  573,  sqq.  EiMomf  §  210,  thinks 
the  two  are  different  men,  judging  from  the  more  free  character  of  the  trans- 
lation in  those  fragments  cited  from  him  by  Rabbi  Asanas,  m  Meor  Enajim, 
foL  146,  coL  2.   See,  also,  Buxtorf,  Lexicon  Talmud,  sub  voce  tsSTS  • 

*  herutuSf  iiL  24.  EuaebiuSf  Demonst  Ev.  viL  1.  Jerome^  Ep.  ad  Pam- 
mach.  Opp.  iv.  pt  iL  p.  255.  Catal.  Script  eccles.  ch.  54.  Opp.  iv.  pt  iL 
Pb  116b  On  the  contrary,  in  the  preface  to  Job,  and  elsewhere,  he  calls  him 
a  Jew,    There  is  a  fabulous  account  of  his  conversion  to  Judaism,  in  Efnpha- 
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nope/  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century/  made  a 
literal  and  faithful  version"^  for  the  use  of  the  Jews, 
which  they  preferred  to  the  Septuagint/ 

mttf,  De  Pond,  et  Mens.  ch.  14.  Hieros.,  Megilla,  foL  71,  coL  3,  and  Kid- 
dusb,  fol.  59,  coL  1,  say,  **  Aquila  the  proselyte  translated,  in  presence  of 
Rabbi  Akiba."  See  Bartoloody  1.  c.  p.  282.  MorinnSy  p.  341.  Hodtf^  p.  574. 
Jerome^  in  Isaiah  xiiL 

*  According  to  EpiphamuSy  he  was  nsvOeql^q  of  Hadrian,  [which  some, 
translate  father-in-law,  others,  more  properly,  son  of  his  faihar-in4aw,] 
Compare  Shem.  Rabba,  §  30.    Shalshal.  Hakk.  foL  28,  col.  2. 

*  Justin,  DiaL  cwn  Tryphone,  ch.  71,  p.  169,  seems  to  cite  Aquila : 

IleQl  trig  Xi^eaig  t^;,  '/Joi>  '^  naqdivog  iv  yaaiQl  ilijy/fiTa»,  dkjslncne, 
XiYOfteg  Bl(^riadai,  'Idoii  'fi  vsai'^g  iv  yaaigl  itij^eiai.  But  Crtdntr  has 
shown  that  this  does  not  refer  to  him.  Beitxtlge,  voL  ii.  p.  196.  [btrueus^ 
who  flourished  about  177 — 192,  seems  to  speak  of  him  as  a  contempOTaiy, 
iiL  24.] 

*  Jerome,  Ep.  ad  PammacL,  speaking  of  (he  best  kind  of  iniajntiaHonj 
Opp.  iv.  pt  iL  p.  255,  says,  *^  Aquila,  a  proselyte,  and  a  contentious  inter- 
preter, who  has  attempted,  not  only  to  translate  words,  but  also  the  etymolo- 
gy of  words,  is  properly  rejected  by  us ;"  and  adds:  Quis  enim  profrumtnio 
et  vino  et  oko  posset  vel  legere  vel  intelligere  x^f^f  ^^iHl^Ofibvy  axtXnWh 
rr^Tu,  quod  nos  possumus  dicere  fusionem,  pomationem  et  splendenHam  ?  Aut 
quia  Hebraici  non  solum  habent  di^^ifa,  sed  et  nqba^^a,  ille  xaxo(;ijla»;  et 
syllabas  interpretatur  et  litteras,  dicitque  aiiv  rdv  o{>qa¥bv  xal  abv  r^w  y^r, 
quod  Gneca  et  Latina  lingua  omnino  non  recipit  But,  Com.  in  Hos.  ii^  he 
calls  him  ^  curious  and  diligent,"  and,  £p.  125,  ad  Damasum,  Opp.  iL  p.  5()7, 
says  he  is  **  not  contentious,  as  some  think ;  but  he  has  carefully  translated 
word  for  word."  £p.  138,  ad  MarcelL  Opp.  ii.  p.  707,  he  calls  him  <*  a  most 
diligent  examiner  of  Hebrew  words,"  and  in  Isaiah  xlix.  says.  He  is  <<  pro- 
foundly learned  in  the  Hebrew  tongue."  Origtn,  £p.  ad  Africanom,  says  he 
is  a  slave  to  the  letter  of  his  text ;  dovle^nav  lr^  ^E8qaix^  liSet.  See  the  un- 
favorable judgment  of  henmis  upon  this  version,  L  c,  of  Eusebius,  1.  c,  and 
PkUaslrius,  [Heres.  ch.  90.  See,  also,  Monifaucon,  Prtelim.  in  Hezap.  p. 
50.]    See  Carpzov,  Crit  sac.  p.  556.    Kmnicott,  Diss.  Gen.  §  69,  p.  150. 

'  Origtn,  Ep.  ad  Africanum:  Oiloxip6xBQOv  neniarevpivog  na^* lovdaUtvg 

'flQfirjvEvxiyav  ri^y  YQa<pi^v.  ^ugustinus,De  Civitat  Dei,xv.  23.  Aquila 

quem  interpretem  Judsei  ceteris  anteponunt  In  the  146th  Novella  of  Jus- 
tinian, permission  is  given  to  use  Aquila,  [and  all  the  vernacular  versions,  it 
would  appear,]  while  the  use  of  the  Jsviigoiatg  was  forbidden.  BertMdt^ 
§  160,  thinks  this  was  the  second  edition  of  Aquila ;  but  it  is  only  the  coQecfion 
of  rabbinical  ioritinga  which  he  proscribes.  See  the  edict,  and  an  explana- 
tion of  it  in  Hody,  p.  237,  sqq.,  and  577.  It  is  probable  the  Elbionites  received 
it  But  this  does  not  follow  from  the  following  passage  of  htnaus,  as  it  is 
sometimes  maintained,  iiL  24 :  *AXk*  oi>x*  &:  i^toi  ^aai  x^y  rvy  ftedeQ- 


4kr€^ 
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[We  know  little  about  this  translator.    Epiphanius,  ^    ^  U/h^ 

^^^^^I^SB^ISI^^I^^I^^  foolish    "Hp^l 

things  with  which  his  narrative  is  overlaid,  is  the  only 

one  who  has  furnished  us  with  the  life  of  Aquila.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  he  was  by  birth  a  heathen  Greek,  from 
Sinope,  in  Pontus,  and  was  related  to  the  emperor  Ha- 
drian, it  is  not  certain  how  nearly.  When  Hadrian  re- 
turned from  the  East  to  Rome,  he  gave  him  the  charge 
of  rebuilding  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  called  the  new  city  ^lia  Capitolina.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Christians  who  had  re- 
turned from  Pella,  was  pleased  with  their  religion,  and 
was  baptized.  While  a  Christian,  he  continued  the 
practice  of  astrology,  as  he  had  done  when  a  heathen. 
His  new  brethren  complained  to  him  of  this  abuse.  In- 
stead of  amending,  he  defended  himself  by  sophistical 
arguments,  and  was  expelled  from  the  Christian  church. 
In  revenge  for  his  ignominious  expulsion,  he  went  over 
to  the  Jews,  studied  Hebrew  with  great  diligence,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Jews,  made  a  new  Greek  version  of 
the  Bible,  which  was  injurious  to  the  Christians,  as  it 
rendered  victory  over  the  Jews  more  difficult  than  before. 
The  above  story  is  very  improbable  in  itself.  All  that 
can  be  determined  with  certainty  is,  that  this  version 
could  not  have  been  made  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  A.  C,  for  Irenaeus  cites  it  frequently  in  his 
books  against  heresies,  written  about  176,  177,  and 
not  less  than  forty  years  must  have  elapsed  after  its 
composition,  before  it  could  come  into  common  use  in 
distant  countries. 

fnjveien^  Tolfjubvrfaf  t^v  ygaqn^v  Ido^  '^i  vecipig  iv  yoerr^l  llnoi  vlbv,  &g 
Btodotlmw   4i(ffti/iy6v<r8P   6   *Eifdau>g   xai  *Axilag  6  JloirtiKbg,  df^pdregot 

VOL.    I.  20 
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•/'  Antiquity  in  general  agrees  that  he  undertook  this 
4   .  version  at  jj^jnstapce^  ojf' thg' JeW^' his  uew^ccSttflWter- 

^  ^  ^  .•pi  ates.  Irenaeus  goes  farther,  and  says  it  was  at  the  so- 
licitation of  his  Hebrew  teacher.  Rabbi  Akiba.  The 
Jerusalem  Talmud  says  Akilas,  a  Greek  translator,  was  as- 
sisted in  his  work  by  the  rabbins  who  taught  him.  Per- 
haps Aquila  undertook  the  work  to  please  the  Jews,  even 
if  he  did  not  succeed.  Afterwards  they  used  the  new 
version,  because  they  could  no  longer  defend  themselves 
with  the  Septuagint  in  their  controversies  with  the 
Christians.  The  old  version  seemed  too  free,  and  con- 
tained numerous  glosses  and  defective  passages.  Aquila 
is  very  literal.  He  counts  Greek  words  as  nothing  to 
the  Hebrew.  He  never  lets  a  syllable  of  the  original 
escape  him ;  not  even  the  etymology  of  a  Hebrew  word. 
He  not  only  allows  himself  barbarisms,  but  all  sorts  of 
inaccuracies  in  the  use  of  Greek,  if  he  can  only  express 
the  original  more  rigorously  by  such  means.  The  Jews 
excluded  the  Alexandrian  version,  and  substituted  that 
of  Aquila  in  its  place.  It  seems  the  Ebionites  had 
adopted  it  before  178,  for  Irenaeus  wrote  against  the 
heresies  .they  derived  from  this  version.* 

Epipbanius  says  that,  though  he  understood  the  He- 
brew language  very  well,  yet  he  undertook  this  transla- 
tion with  no  good  design,  but  that  he  might  pervert 
some  passages  of  Scripture.  He  attacked  the  translation 
of  the  Seventy,  to  the  end  that  he  might  render  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  respecting 
Christ ;  and  b}'  this  means  he  sought  an  apology  for  his 
absurd  conduct,  [that  is,  for  his  apostasy.* 

•  [See  EiMom,  §  187.] 

^  JilpiphaniuSf  L  c:  'Hgfu/ii'evorep  oiix  6^^  'koytafi&  XQV^^f^^^^Sf  <^' 

fitjveUf,'  2va  t&  Ttegl  XQifftov  iv  xalg  Y(^<paig  fiefiaQTVQijftitfa  dUtog  ixd6- 
csi,  dt*  ^f  eJxsv  ald(b  elg  dHoyov  airov  inoloyUty. 
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Bnins,  in  his  edition  of  Kennicott/  adds  a  passage 
from  a  Greek  manuscript,  where  Aquila  is  accused,  in 
bitter  words,  of  falsifying  the  Hebrew  text.  However, 
the  charges  brought  against  him  are  mainly  urged  by 
such  as  did  not  understand  the  original,  and  could  only 
compare  this  with  the  old  version.  The  Fathers  them- 
selves knew  how  to  appeal  to  Aquila,  when  his  transla- 
tion favored  their  design,  especially  in  the  controversy 
with  the  Arians.  Jerome,  the  most  competent  witness, 
finds  no  trace  of  such  falsifications.  He  even  says, 
**When  I  compare  Aquila's  edition  with  the  Hebrew 
volumes,  I  do  not  find  that  the  synagogue  has  changed 
any  thing  through  hatred  to  Christ,  and  I  will  gladly 
confess  that  I  find  more  which  tends  to  confirm  our 
feith."  *  However,  the  polemic  tendency  of  Aquila  can- 
not be  denied. 

Aquila  is  still  very  valuable  for  philological  and  crit- 
ical purposes.  Since  he  adheres  so  closely  to  the  words 
of  the  text,  we  can  prove  more  easily  from  him  than 
from  any  other  translator,  how  slight  was  the  grammat- 
ical acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language  at  the  time. 
Much  may  be  gained  from  him  to  enrich  the  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  and  explain  the  New  Testament.  He  is  a 
treasure  of  the  greatest  value  for  criticism.  It  can  often 
be  shown  from  his  version,  that  the  readings  of  our  mas- 
oretic  text,  which  other  old  translators  seem  to  con- 
demn, are  in  fact  very  ancient ;  and  from  this  it  becomes 

*  Diss.  Gen.  §  69. 

*  [Jerome^  Ep.  24,  ad  Marcellum.  Some  particular  specificatioDS  have 
been  urged  against  him.  Thus  Jxtatin  Martyr,  Dial  p.  310,  complains  that 
the  Jews  translate  vsans  (a  young  looman)  ih  Isa.  viL  14,  where  the  LXX. 
has  7ta(f6ivog,  [a  virgin.)  But  here  is  no  corruption,  only  a  difference  of  in- 
terpretation. In  Isa.  zlix.  5,  Aquila  reads,  *<  Israel  shall  be  gathered  io 
Atm,"  instead  of  *^  shall  not  be  gathered."  But  our  present  editions  of  the 
Bible  give  both  readings,  i^  and  m^*   Eiihhom,  §  187.] 
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highly  probable  that  the  variations  of  the  other  ancient 
translators  arose  from  no  difference  in  the  text,  but  from 
the  free  method  of  translating. 

Although  Aquila,  at  first,  made  a  version  that  was 
scrupulously  literal,  yet  here  and  there  some  single  pas- 
sages deceived  him ;  at  least,  he  thought  they  were  too 
free.  He  therefore  revised  his  work,  and  made  several 
passages  still  more  slavishly  literal.  We  know  of  the 
second  edition  of  his  version  mainly  through  Jerome, 
who  sometimes  calls  it  ^<  the  second  edition  of  Aquila," 
and  sometimes,  ^^  the  second  edition,  which  the  Hebrews 
call  the  (iccuratej^^  and  sometimes,  ^<  the  second  interpre- 
tation or  translation.^^  The  last  expression  has  seduced 
some  of  the  learned  into  the  belief  that  it  was  an  entire 
new  version  of  Aquila ;  but  the  fragments  of  it,  preserved 
in  Jerome's  commentaries  upon  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Dan- 
iel, only  differ  from  those  of  the  first  edition  in  their 
accuracy.  The  second  edition  certainly  extended  over 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel ;  for  in  these  books  Jerome 
uses  both  editions.  Perhaps  it  comprised  all  the  Old 
Testament. 

But  Aquila  has  not  escaped  the  devastations  of  time. 
Nothing  but  a  few  fragments  is  left  of  him.  Flaminius 
Nobilis,  Drusius,  and  Montfaucon,  have  collected  them 
from  the  Fathers  and  from  manuscripts ;  but  they  have 
given  him  much  that  was  never  his,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  ascribed  much  that  was  his  to  Theodotion 
and  Symmachus.]* 

•  [See  Uicft^om,  §  188 — 190.  Other  works,  which  treat  of  this  version,  are 
the  following :  Dathe^s  treatise  De  Aqnile  Reliquiis  in  Hoseam,  in  J.  A,  Daikii 
Opuscula,  &c.,  ed.  RosenmuUer ;  Lips.  1796, 8vo.  Fischer,  Prolusiones ;  Cla- 
vis  in  Gnecas  Versiones,  and  his  Censura  Versionum  Malachite.  Drusius, 
Vetenim  Interpretiim  Gnecorum  Fragmenta ;  Arnheim,  1622,  4to.,  reprinted 
in  WatUnCs  Polyglot,  voL  vL  JMbnl/oueon,  Originis  HexapL  que  supersmit ; 
Paris,  1719, 2  vols,  fol] 
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# 

Theodotion's  Version. 

Theodotion*  did  little  but  revise  the  version  of  the 
Seventy.*  The  Christians  used  his  translation  of  Daniel 
instead  of  the  Alexandrian  translation.  Thus  Jerome 
says,  "  The  churches  do  not  read  Daniel  the  prophet, 

*  htnttusj  iiL  24,  calls  him  6  *Eq>iau)i  lovdaXog  ngoaifiXvTog.  Jerome^ 
Epi  89|  ad  August  Opp.  iv.  pt  ii.  p.  636:  Hominis  Judai  atque  blaspbemi 
editio.  See  Pnef.  Com.  in  Dan.:  Juxta  Theodotionem,  qui  utique  poet 
adventum  Christi  incredidus  fiiit :  licet  eum  quidam  dicant  Hebiordtam^  qui 
altera  genere  Judttus  est  Pne£  in  Esram:  Judaos  et  HebioniUas  legia 
veteris  interpretes,  Aquilam  videlicet  et  Symmachum  et  Tkeodotionem. 
Pnef.  in  Job :  Judaeus  Aquila  et  Symmachus  et  Tbeodotio  Judcdzanlts  hsB- 
retici,  qui  multa  mysteria  Salvatoris  subdola  interpretatione  celarunt  Catal. 
Scriptt  Eccles.  c.  54.  Opp.  iv.  pt  iL  p.  116:  Theodotionis  HebUnuei.  Com. 
in  Hab.  iiL:  Tbeodotio  vere  quasi  pauper  et  HebionUoy  sed  et  Sjrmmachue 
ejusdem  dogmads,  pauperem  sensum  secuti  Judaice  transtulerunt  Isti  aem- 
ikrMam  Judaice  transtulenmt :  et  Judsus  Aquila  interpretatus  est,  ut 
Christianus.  Euatbius^  Hist  Eccl.  v.  8,  merely  repeats  Irenaeus.  Epipha- 
fiiuSy  L  c.  ch.  17,  says :  Uovuxbg  dnd  trig  diadox^g  MaqnUavog^  fitjvuav  xat 
aviog  if-  aidrov  alqiae^  xat  slg  * lovdaiafibv  dLnoxXiy ag  xal  neQiTjurjdelg, 
jtiL  See  these  false  statements  as  to  the  date,  corrected,  in  Hody,  p.  579,  sq., 
and  Stroth,  in  Eichhorn'a  Rep.  voL  ii.  p.  76,  sq.  Irenatus,  1.  c,  and  perhaps 
JiuHrij  are  acquainted  with  him.    See  Strothj  L  c.  p.  75. 

*  Jerome  says,  in  Eccles.  ii. :  « The  LXX.  and  Theodotion  agree  in  this 
as  well  as  in  many  places."  Prcf.  in  Evang. :  **  He  takes  a  course  midway 
between  the  new  (Aquila  and  Symmachus)  and  the  old  (the  LXX.)"  Prasf. 
in  Psalt :  **  In  simplicity  ot  style  he  did  not  disagree  with  the  LXX."  Pnef. 
in  Job :  *<  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  either  express  it  word  by  word, 
or  sense  by  sense,  or  use  a  kind  of  translation  composed  of  both  systems,  cor- 
rected by  one  another,"  (vel  verbum  ex  verbo,  vel  sensum  ex  sensu,  vel  ex 
utroque  commixtum  et  medio  temperatum  genus  translationis  expresserunt) 
Epiphanius  says,  L  c.  ch.  17 :  <<  He  made  the  greatest  part  of  his  version  in 
haimony  with  the  LXX.,  for  he  adopted  most  of  his  habits  of  translation  from 
the  customs  of  the  LXX."  Jeromt,  in  Jerem.  xxix.  17,  speaking  of  the  had 
Jigs,  says :  Tbeodotio  interpretatus  est  sudrinas ;  secunda,  peasima ;  Sym- 
machus novissinuu.  Whence  it  might  be  thought  there  were  two  editions  of 
Theodotion ;  but  Hody,  p.  584,  [who  was  the  first  to  notice  this  passage,] 

gives  a  conjectural  reading,  and  inserts  "Aquile  prima  editio" before 

**  secunda."     [Then  the  whole  passage  would  read,  Theodotion  translated  it 
iudrinaa ;  the  first  edition  of  Aquila,  &c. ;  the  second,  peasima,  &c.] 
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according  to  the  Seventy,  but  use  Theodotion's  edition, 
and  I  know  not  why  it  happens.  Either  because  the 
style  is  Chaldaic,  and  differs  in  some  peculiarities  from 
our  style,  and  so  the  Seventy  were  unwilling  to  preserve 
these  features  of  the  language  in  their  translation ;  or  the 
book  was  published  under  their  name,  by  some  person — 
I  know  not  by  whom — that  was  not  suflSciently  ac- 
quainted with  the  Chaldaic  language,  or  for  some  other 
cause  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  This  one  thing  I  can 
affirm,  —  that  it  differs  much  from  the  truths  and  ought 
justly  to  be  rejected.^^^ 

[Theodotion,  says  Epiphanius,  was  born  at  Sinope,  in 
Pontus.  For  a  time  he  adhered  to  the  party  of  Marcion 
the  heretic,  but  afterwards  deserted  it,  because  he  con- 
ceived himself  injured  by  this  party,  and  went  over  to 
the  Jews.  But  Irenaeus  and  other  credible  Fathers  give 
a  very  different  account.     Irenaeus  calls  him  an  Ephe- 

*  JerofMf  Pnef.  in  Vera.  Danielis :  Danielem  prophetam  juxta  LXX.  intL 
ecclesie  non  legunt,  utentes  Theodotionis  editione;  et  hoc  cur  accident 
nescio.  Sive  quia  senno  Chaldaicus  est  et  quibusdam  proprietatibus  a  noa- 
tro  eloquio  discrepat,  noluenmt  LXX.  intt  easdem  linguie  lioeas  in  traDsla* 
tione  servare ;  sive  sub  nomine  eorum  ab  alio,  nescio  quo,  non  satis  Chalde- 
am  linguam  sciente,  editus  est  liber ;  sive  aliud  quid  causae  extiterit  ignorans : 
hoc  unum  affirmare  possum,  quod  muUum  a  veritaU  discordd  d  redo  judido 
repudiata  siL  Compare  Jeromtj  Proem.  Ck)m.  in  Dan.,  Prolog,  in  Jos^ 
ApoL  cont  Rufin.  ii.  33.  Hody,  p.  282.  BertiiokU,  Uebersetz  des  Dan.  voL 
Lp.  142. 

[Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel  is  often  found  in  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  and 
the  Septuagint  version  of  that  book  was  so  rarely  transcribed  that  only  one 
MS.  of  it  is  extant,  from  which  it  was  printed  at  Rome  m  1772,  with  the  title 
Damd  secundum  LXX,  ex  tetroflis  OriginiSj  nunc  primum  editus  e  singu- 
ktri  Codioe  chisianoj  &c  fol.  See  an  account  of  it  in  Le  Long,  MasdCs  ed. 
It  consists  entirely  of  fragments.  Theodotion  and  Aquila,  both,  omitted  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  Some  have  thought  Theodotion  was  the  first  to 
translate  the  Apocr3rpha ;  but  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Gesner  and 
GroHus  declared  that  the  Greek  version  of  the  Chronicles  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.  proceeded  from  Theodotion.  But  this  decision  cannot  be  supported. 
See  Hwfy,  p.  583,  sq.] 
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sian ;  Jerome,  sometimes  an  Ebionite,  sometimes  a  Jew* 
The  authority  of  these  worthy  men  is  always  superior  to 
that  of  the  fabulist  Epiphanius. 

Epiphanius  places  the  date  of  this  version  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Commodus  the  Second,  and,  to  support 
this  assertion,  creates  a  new  series  of  Roman  emperors. 
This  only  is  certain,  —  that  he  must  have  lived,  and  have 
made  his  version,  a  considerable  time  before  the  year  160 
A.  C;  for  not  only  Irenaeus  uses  it,  about  177  or  178, 
in  his  book  against  heresies,  but  Justin  Martyr,  in  his 
dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  which  was  composed 
about  160  A.  C.  The  style  of  his  version  holds  a 
medium  between  the  scrupulousness  of  Aquila  and  the 
freedom  of  Symmachus.  For  the  most  part,  he  followed 
the  Seventy,  and  adhered  to  their  text,  where  it  was 
possible,  word  for  word.  His  translation,  therefore,  may 
be  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  new  recension  of  the 
Alexandrian  version,  made  with  great  freedom.  But,  to 
do  this,  he  consulted  the  Hebrew  text,  and  translated 
directly  from  it,  especially  where  there  were  chasms  in 
the  Septuagint.  In  such  places,  he  betrays  his  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language ;  for,  even 
when  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  original,  he  often 
adheres  to  the  very  words.  Therefore,  since  he  came 
so  close  to  the  Septuagint,  Origen,  in  his  Hexapla,  for 
the  most  part,  supplied  the  chasms  of  the  old  version 
from  this.  On  account  of  his  dependence  upon  the 
Septuagint,  the  utility  of  his  work  in  a  critical  recension 
of  the  original  Hebrew  is  very  much  limited.  For  the 
most  part,  it  is  but  a  single  voice.  Notwithstanding 
this,  all  the  fragments  of  it  are  valuable,  especially  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Alexandrian  text.]  • 

•  See  Eichhom,  §  197—200. 
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Version  of  Stumachus. 

Symmachus'  endeavored  to  obtain  a  pure  Greek  style, 
and  translated  more  freely.*  [Our  accounts  of  Symma- 
chus  are  derived  mainly  from  Epiphanius,  who  says  he 
was  a  Samaritan.  He  was  honored  as  a  sage  by  his 
countrymen ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  desired  polit- 
ical supremacy  among  them.  But,  since  they  did  not  agree 
to  his  plans,  he  went  over  to  the  Jews,  and,  out  of  hatred 
to  the  Samaritans,  continues  this  improbable  story,  made 
a  new  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  this  we 
can  only  gather  that  he  was  a  half-Jew,  an  Ebionite. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 

Epiphanius  places  him  under  the  reign  of  Severus, 

*  Eusebius  J  Hist  EccL  vL  17.  Demonst  Evang.  viL  1,  calls  him  an 
Ebionite.  Compare  Jeromej  as  cited  p.  157.  His  statement  is  confirmed  by 
the  Syriac  accounts  in  ^sseman,  Bib.  Orient  voL  iL  p.  278,  sqq.  voL  iiL  pt  L  pu 

17.    Epiphanius^  1.  c.  ch.  16,  says :  SaftaQeltijg yoaijaag  qtiXaqx^^ 

nqocrriikvxeiBt  xal  neqirxifiveiai  deinegov.    That  he  was  younger  than 

Theodotion,  follows  from  the  silence  of  IrenttuSf  and  from  Jerome,  on  Isaiah 
xzxviiL  Symmachus  in  Theodotionis  scita  transiit  Yet  see  Strothy  1.  c 
p.  126.    See,  also,  Pdavius^  ad  Epiphanius,  p.  S99,  sqq. 

^  Epiphanius^  1.  c. :  n^g  SiaaTQfXp^v  riby  nagdi  Sapaqsliaig  igftr^vet^v 
igurfyevaag   t^i'   TQlrfjf  i^idwney  hqfirivBlav,    JeromCj   Com.  in  Amos  iii 

non  Bolet  verborum  xaxot^r^Uavj  sed  intelligentic  ordinem  sequi   Com. 

in  Jes.  L:  Symmachus  more  suo  manifestius.  Compare  chap.  v.  Hwfy,  p. 
588.  MontfaucoTif  HexapL  p.  54.  TImtm,  De  Puritate  Symmachi ;  Lips. 
1735, 4ta  There  was  a  second  edition  of  it,  according  to  Jerome,  Com.  in 
Jer.  xzxiL  and  on  Nahum  iiL  See  Hody,  p.  586.  [According  to  a  catalogue 
of  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  Constaniinus  BarinuSy  there  is  a 
copy  of  the  entire  version  in  his  library.  Some  think  the  Greek  Psalter,  now 
extant  among  us,  and  from  which  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  translated,  is  not 
from  the  LXX.,  but  from  Symmachus.  But  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for 
the  position.  Others,  still  more  erroneously,  maintain  the  entire  Vulgate  was 
translated  from  the  version  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  or  Theodotion,  and  they 
are  probably  misled  by  the  old  Latin  version  of  Symmachus,  mentioned 
above.    See  Hody,  p.  588.] 
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making  him  earlier  than  Theodotion,  whom  he  places 
under  an  emperor  known  only  to  himself.  But  Jerome 
says,  "  Symmachus  made  use  of  Theodotion."  The  ex- 
act date  of  the  version  is  still  uncertain.  Irenaeus  never 
mentions  it  in  his  book  against  heresies,  and  yet  Stroth 
finds  it  often  cited  by  Justin  Martyr  in  the  dialogue  with 
Trypho,  written  about  160.  It  had  a  place  in  Origen's 
Hexapla. 

The  style  of  this  is  purer  than  that  of  any  other  Greek 
version;  the  author  is  more  desirous  of  imparting  the 
meaning  of  the  original  than  of  rendering  its  words  lit- 
erally ;  and  from  this  peculiarity  it  has  been  called  "  the 
perspicuous,  manifest,  and  admirable  version."  It  has  a 
very  free  course  ;  here  the  translator  exchanges  the  He- 
braisms for  corresponding  Greek  expressions,  there  he 
files  them  away ;  and  if  some  hard  expressions  are  still 
left  in  all,  it  must  be  excused,  on  consideration  of  the 
difiiculty  of  translating  the  Hebrew  text  into  pure 
Greek,  or  on  the  supposition  that,  in  such  places,  the 
fragments  of  some  other  version  have,  perhaps,  been  at- 
tributed to  Symmachus.  The  good  tone  of  this  version 
seems  to  have  excited  the  ancients  to  translate  it  into 
Latin.  Jerome  has  given  us  a  short  account  of  this 
version. 

There  were  two  editions  of  Symmachus's  translation ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  second 
comprised  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  is 
as  useful  for  philological  purposes  as  the  other  Greek 
versions ;  but,  on  account  of  its  free  and  sometimes  par- 
aphrastic style,  greater  caution  is  needed  in  applying  it 
to  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text.]* 

All  three  of  the  above  versions  strive  after  greater 

•  Eichhom,  §  191—195. 
VOL.    I.  21 
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fidelity  than  the  Seventy,  and  avoid  the  explanation  of 
metaphors.  They  ail  frequently  agree  in  differing  fixim 
the  Septuagint. 

^44,rf. 

The  Three  Anonymous  Versions,  &c. 

There  are,  besides,  fragments  of  three  anonymous  ver- 
sions, which  are  called  Quinta^  Sexta^  Septima^  from  their 
place  in  Origen's  work  on  the  Bible."  [In  the  "literary 
journey  "  which  Origen  made  to  collect  the  materials  for 
his  polyglot,  besides  the  above-mentioned  versions  of  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  found  three  other  ver- 
sions from  unknown  authors,  and  of  an  unknown  an- 
tiquity, which  extend  over  some  of  the  books.  He  placed 
tliem  in  the  last  columns  of  his  Hexapla,  and,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  first  four  Greek  columns,  he  called  them  the 
fifih^  sixths  and  seventh  Greek  translations. 

There  are  no  certain  accounts  of  these  three  versions ; 
for  what  the  ancients  have  written  respecting  them 
bears  marks  of  the  extremest  improbability.  According 
to  Epiphanius,  the  fifth  version  was  made  at  Jericho; 
but,  according  to  Jerome,  it  was  found  in  a  tub  at  Ni- 

m  ■  ■     ■  ,  ,  ■        I  ■■■■■■■  I  ■      »   ■  ■     ■      I    ^-^—M  w^^»^^— i— — ^— ^»^— — ^ 

*  Epiphanius,  L  c.  ch.  17 :    EiqiSri  i^  nifinirj  h  nldotg,  iv  *Ieqix^  x£- 

XQVfijtiivi] ir  xQ^voig  KagaxiiXlov  re  xal  rha*    Eusebius^  Hist  EccL 

vL  16,  says  only  that  one  of  the  three  was  found  there.  Jaromej  Pnef.  ad 
Orig.  Homil.  in  Cant  Cant,  says,  Quintam  editionem,  quam  in  Actaeo  littore 
invenisse  se  scribit  (Origenes.)  Epiphanius,  1.  c. :  E^tgiOtj  ixrij  l^xdoatg  xal 
a^rii  i¥  nldoig  xexQVfifiivij  iy  NixondXet  TJJ  ngbg  ^Axilc^  Eusdnus,\.c^ 
has  one  of  the  three  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus  and  Theodotion  found 
there.  On  the  extent  of  these  versions,  see  Jerome,  Com.  in  Titum  iiL 
Hody,  p.  590,  sqq.  Jerome,  Apol.  cont  Rufinum,  iL  34,  says,  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus, Theodotion,  and  the  authors  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  version,  were  Jews. 
The  fiiLgment  of  Hab.  iiL  13,  shows  the  author  of  the  sixth  was  a  Christian: 
^E^r^Xdeg  rov  o(boai  i6v  Xa6y  oov  ^lA  *Iijoov  tov  Xqtajov  <tov. 
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copolis,  in  Actium,  by  Origen.  On  the  contrary,  Epi- 
phanius  says  he  found  the  sixth  at  Nicopolis,  in  a  tub, 
and  Eusebius  says  he  found  the  seventh  in  a  tub  at  Jer- 
icho/ 

« 

1.  Some  fragments  of  the  ^A  version  still  remain, 
from  which  it  appears  its  author  had  the  Seventy,  Aqui- 
la,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus,  before  him.  It  usually 
agrees  with  the  Seventy,  or  Theodotion,  and,  when  it 
differs  from  them,  it  commonly  takes  an  expression  sy- 
nonymous with  theirs ;  and  yet  it  bears  marks  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  original. 

2.  The  sixth  version  was  made  by  a  Christian,  as  we 
learn  from  a  fragment,  in  which  it  appears  he  found  a 
distinct  prediction  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Hab.  iii.  13.  But 
perhaps  the  passage  is  a  gloss.  This  version  agrees 
with  the  Septuagint,  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodo- 
tion. It  only  included  the  Pentateuch^  the  minor  Proph- 
ets, the  Psalms,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

3.  Of  the  seventh  version  only  the  smallest  fragments 
remain ;  most  of  which  are  found  in  the  relics  of  Ori- 
gen's  Hexapla,  and  in  a  Syriac  hexaplary  manuscript 
preserved  at  Paris.] 

Several  fragments  of  versions  occur  as  marginal  notes 
in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrian  version.  Among 
others  we  find  the  Hebrew,  CO  'E/jQaiog,)  which  con- 
tains remarks  on  the  t^xt  of  the  Septuagint,  arising  from 
comparing  it  with  the  Hebrew  text.  These  are  chiefly 
collected  from  Jerome.* 

The  Syrian  (  0  JSi^og)  is  a  Greek  version  from  Je- 
rome's new  Latin  version,  made  by  Sopronius,  patriarch 
of  Byzantium.      [It  was  called  the  Syrian  either  be- 

*  Ekhham,  §  201.  ^  See  Eiehhom,  §  20& 
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cause  it  was  chiefly  used  by  the  Syrian  Chrisdansi  — 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  it  cited  by  Eusebius  of  Emessa, 
(not  the  historian,)  Diodorus,  and  Theodoret,  —  or  be- 
cause he  resided  a  long  time  in  Syria.  He  is  called  a 
Syrian  in  a  passage  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.]  • 

Tlie  Samaritan  (T6  JSauaqHUxdv)  is  a  Greek  version 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  [Sometimes  this  term 
designates  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  itself.  It  is  quoted 
by  the  Fathers  who  lived  after  the  third  century,  and 
contains  explanatory  and  paraphrastic  passages.  It  is 
evidently  the  work  of  a  Samaritan,  but  is  of  little  value, 
except  so  far  as  it  sheds  light  on  the  history  of  criticism 
and  exegesis.]  ^ 

77^6  Greek  (  0  'EXktjnxdg)  is  an  unknown  Greek 
version. 

[Besides  those  versions  already  named,  and  that  found 
in  the  library  at  Venice,*  there  may  have  been  many 
others  in  ancient  times,  which  are  either  lost  or  exist 
unknown  in  libraries.  Origen,  by  the  merest  accident, 
it  would  seem,  rescued  several  versions  from  oblivion. 
Why  may  there  not  have  been  more,  which  no  Origen 
ever  found  ?  It  was  not  until  recently^J^e  Alexandrian 
version  of  Daniel  was  discovered,  or  the  Venetian  man- 
uscript. May  there  not  be  others  still  undiscovered?' 
The  manuscripts  of  the  Seventy  contain  marginal  refer- 
ences to  versions  now  unknown.] 


"  See  PhoHuSj  in  Biblioth.  cod.  227,  p.  205 ;  ed.  Hou(Mu,  in  EiMom, 
§  207.  See,  also,  DddaieirCs  dissertation  entitled,  Qois  sit  6  Siqo^  V.  T. 
Grscus  interpretes  ?  Alt  1772, 4to.  [EiMom,  §  207.] 

»  JBicAWn,  §  208. 

'  See  §  56,  below. 

^  See  EiMom^  §  212,  and  StrMs  contribution  to  the  criticism  of  the 
LXX.  in  his  Repert  voL  iL  pp.  66—68. 
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in.   CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  ALEXANDRIAN   VERSION. 

Orioen's  Hexapla. 

The  text  of  the  Septuagint  became  corrupted  to  a 
great  extent  by  frequent  transcriptions  and  the  ca- 
price of  officious  critics.  Thus  Origen  says,  "But  now 
there  is  obviously  a  great  diversity  of  the  copies,  which 
has  arisen  either  from  the  negligence  of  some  transcri- 
bers,'  or  from  the  boldness  of  others,  —  as  well  as  from 
the  difficulty  of  correcting  what  was  written,  —  or  from 
others  still,  who  added  or  took  away,  as  they  saw  fit, 
in  making  their  corrections.  ""^  Jerome  complains  of 
this  corruption,  and  says,  "  The  vulgar  edition,  which  is 
called  the  common^  is  different  in  different  places;" 
and  again,  "  The  ancient  and  common  edition  of  the 
Scriptures  is  corrupted  to  suit  the  time,  and  place,  and 
caprice  of  the  writers."*  There  are  examples  of  earlier 
corruptions  in  Philo  and  Josephus.  [Thus  Josephus* 
says,  King  Jabin  had  three  thousand  chariots,  and  three 
hundred  thousand  infantry,  and  ten  thousand  horse, 
while  the  book  of  Judges,  iv.  3,  according  to  our  present 
Hebrew  and  Greek  text,  speaks  of  only  nine  hundred 
chariots,  and  does  not  mention  the  rest  of  the  host.  But 
here  the  Targum  comes  to  our  aid,  for  it  has  inserted  the 

*  Origen,  Com.  in  Mat  torn.  xv.   Opp.  ilL  p.  671:    Nvyl  S^  drjlovdtt 
nolX^  ylyovBv  ^  T(5y  diifiiyq&qxav  dta<pog^,  she  &7t6  Qtfdvfdag  uriat'  yga- 

BfiB  nal  diTtd  T^iy  rd  iavjolg  doxovvxa  iv  ir(  dtogOfbaet  TtQoavidivTotv  ^ 
d^wu^^yniiy.  On  the  additions  of  the  Seventy,  see  Ep.  ad  Africanus,  Opp. 
Lp.12. 

*  Jeromej  Proem,  in  lib.  xvi  Com.  in  Jes. ;  Ep.  ad  Sunniam  et  Fretelam. 

'  Jatephus,  Antiq.  v.  5, 1.    Sec  Grabt,  De  Vitiis  LXX.  Interpretum  ante 
Origenis  ^vum  illatis ;  Oxon.  1710,  4ta  p.  3,  sqq.    Eichhom,  §  167. 
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same  addition.  Hence  it  appears  Josephus  followed  tra- 
dition, and  not  a  different  reading  in  the  manuscripts. 
The  text  of  this  version  could  not  have  been  much  cor- 
rupted in  the  time  of  Christ,  to  judge  from  the  works  of 
Philo  and  Josephus,  and  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  al- 
tered in  some  measure  soon  after  that  period.' 

But  says  Eichhorn,  "  From  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  that  of  Origen,  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  version 
was  lamentably  disfigured  by  arbitrary  alterations,  interpo- 
lations, omissions,  and  mistakes.  Justin  Martyr  had  a  very 
corrupt  text,  at  least  in  the  minor  Prophets.  He  found 
readings  which  are  now  contained  neither  in  the  mcoiu- 
scripts,  nor  the  Fathers,  nor  in  the  editions  of  the  Seven- 
ty. Sometimes  they  agree  more  accurately  with  the 
Hebrew  original ;  sometimes  are  synonymous  with  the 
readings  of  the  present  text  of  the  Seventy.  The  good 
Father  could  not  have  derived  them  from  the  original ; 
for  he  knew  not  a  letter  of  Hebrew.  In  a  word,  before 
Justin's  time,  there  were  manuscripts  of  this  version, 
which  had  been  compared  with  the  Hebrew  original, 
and  altered  here  and  there.  Finally,  in  the  time  of  Ori- 
gen, the  text  was  brought  into  the  most  lamentable  state 
by  the  negligence  of  transcribers ;  the  boldness  of  unin- 
vited criticasters^  who  altered,  added,  diminished,  singed, 
and  burned,  at  pleasure.  In  Daniel,  Job,  and  Esther, 
were  the  additions  which  we  still  find  there.*     Exeget- 

ical  scholia  were  inserted  here  and  there On  the 

other  hand,  much  was  omitted  from  the  text  of  the  ver- 

•  Cndner,  Beit  vol.  iL  ch.  6,  7,  thinks  the  text  of  the  LXX.  used  by  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  had  often  been  corrected  in  the  Messianic  passages,  to  make  it 
conform  to  the  original,  and  probably  by  a  Christian  hand.  Similar  readings 
are  found  earlier  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  in  Barnabas,  Clem- 
ent of  Rome,  and  others. 

*  Origertj  Ep.  ad  Africanus,  p.  16,  sqq. 
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sionj.wmch  still  existed  in  the  Hebrew,  Much,  says 
Origen,  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  Job,  which  is  wanting 
in  the  Alexandrian  version.  Sometimes  three  or  four, 
sometimes  fourteen  or  nineteen  lines  are  wanting. 
Much,  also,  had  been  transposed;  in  Jeremiah,  the 
whole  book  of  prophecies  against  foreign  states;  and  then 
again  some  parts  of  this  had  changed  places.  In  Exo- 
dus, a  whole  series  of  chapters  (xxxiv.  8,  to  xxxix,)  were 
huddled  together,  like  the  Sibyl's  leaves.  In  fine,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  Fathers,  the 
Jews  had  falsified  the  Pentateuch  in  their  polemic  zeal, 
where  it  favored  the  Christians.     But  this  is  doubtful, 

for,  while  other  proof  is  wanting,  Origen  and  Jferome 

knew  nothing  of  it,  and  it  is  well  known  how  ready  the 
Fathers  were  to  charge  their  opponents  with  falsifying 
the  Bible."]* 

By  comparing  the  text  with  the  Hebrew  original  and 
with  the  other  Greek  versions,  Origen  undertook  to 
amend  the  text,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  criticism  as 
to  render  the  work  more  suitable  for  exegetical  use. 

He  had  in  part  a  controversial  design  ;  for  he  says, 
"  This  I  say,  that  I  do  not  weary  with  searching  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  comparing  all  our  copies  with 
theirs,  and  noticing  the  differences  between  them.  And 
if  it  is  not  improper  to  say  so,  we  have  done  it  according 
to  our  ability.  We  have  sought  for  their  meaning  in  all 
the  editions,  and  in  all  their  various  readings,  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  we  might  be  able  to  interpret  the  Seventy, 
not,  however,  that  we  might  seem  to  produce  something 
new,  which  differed  from  the  version  of  the  church,  and 
thus  furnish  an  excuse  for  those  who  seek  an  occasion, 
and  wish  to  condemn  the  general  opinion,  and  to  find 

•  Eichhom,  §  167.    [See,  also,  his  Repert.  vol.  L  p.  152.     OwerCs  Inquiry 
on  the  present  State  of  the  LXX. ;  Oxford,  1769.] 
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fault  with  common  affairs.  We  have  taken  this  pains  that 
we  may  not  be  ignorant  of  the  Scriptures,  so  that,  when 
contending  with  the  Jews,  we  may  not  urge  upon  them 
passages  not  found  in  their  copies,  and  may  use,  in  com- 
mon with  them,  what  they  contain,  even  if  it  is  not  in 
our  books.  Our  preparation  in  this  undertaking  has 
been  such  as  even  they  will  not  despise ;  nor,  as  their 
wont  is,  will  they  now  laugh  at  the  believers  among 
the  Gentiles,  as  if  they  were  ignorant  of  the  truth  as  it 
exists  in  their  writings."* 

In  accomplishing  this  plan,  Origen  made  a  great  work, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Hexapla.  Epiphanius 
says,  ^^  And  at  this  time  he  composed  the  Hexapla,  and 
he  placed  the  two  columns  of  the  Hebrew  of  one  inter- 
pretation in  parallel  lines,  opposite  to  one  another,  and 

called  it  the  sixfold  books For  the  Greek  alone  are 

fourfold^  where  the  version  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  the 
Seventy,  and  Theo^otion,  are  put  together.  These  four 
columns  added  to  the  two  Hebrew  columns  are  called 
the  Hexapla.  If  the  fifth  and  sixth  versions  are  added, 
they  are  called,  accordingly,  the  Octapla^^ 

*  Epist  ad  Airic.  p.  16.  See  JoAn,  vol.  i.  p.  164 :  Tavxa  U  <pfjfu,  oid/l 
6xy(a  rov  igevpat^  xal  j&g  xaide  *Iovdalovg  yQaq>^,  xal  ndaag  j^  'fynBii- 
Qag  latg  ixelvwv  avyxqlvBiv,  xal  6q^v  i^g  iy  a^TaXg  diafpoqd.g'  bI  (h^ 
q)0Qnx6v  yovy  elnsXy,  btiI  ttoI^  rovio,  oaiy  SCvajiiig,  nsnoii^xafuy  yvfird" 
l^oyreg  aimy  ibv  kovy  iv  n&aaig  laTg  ixddaeai  xal  raig  dia<po(^ig  cn^TCdi^, 
fisjd  tov  noafbg  fioXXoy  daxely  T^y  Igftijyetav  rioy  6, 7ya  jutJ  t»  7ia^/a(^rteiy 
doxolrjjLtey  ralg  {ynb  idy  oigaydy  ixxlrjirlaig,  xal  ngoipdaaig  SidlbfiBy  rdig  l^^rdv- 
cny  dig>OQfidLgy  i6ilova&  toi^g  iy  /liotp  avxoqiavuXv  xal  xlav  dutfpaivofiivtap  ir 
no  xoiyw  xajTjyoQeXv  daxovfiey  dk  juii  ^yyoely  xal  jdj  nag'  ixelyotg,  tya 
TTgdg  *  lovSalovg  dialeyd^eyot,  fi^  ngoifigai/ney  aTdrolg  tA.  /u^  xeCfiera  iy 
rotg  dyuyQd(potg  aiitbyy  xal  tya  avyj^qriu^fjLBda  toXg  (pegofiiyoig  nag*  IxbI- 
roig^  bI  xal  ir  roXg  'f^fisiigoig  d  xBXiai  ^i^lloig*  xourCirjg  y^  oiknjg  'fjuop 
Tfi  ngbg  oruroi);  iy  raXg  ^jyrfjafiO"*  nagaaxavrig,  od  xoTO^^yfjaovcriy,  oi5J* 
&g  Wog  tt^roij,  yBhxiroyrai  jovg  dnr6  tGv  idy^y  niaiBiovTag,  &g  i'  dXf^6r^ 
nag*  aidwXg  AvayByga^^iya  dyyoovyrag. 

^  Epiphaniu8f  De  Pond,  et  Mens.  c.  18, 19:  "Oifi  xal  rd  t^anldt,  xal 
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So  Eusebius  says,  "Having  collected  all  these  ver- 
sions together,  and  divided  them  into  sentences,  and 
arranged  them  opposite  one  another  in  parallel  columns, 
with  the  Hebrew  text,  he  left  us  the  present  copies  of 
the  Hexapla,  as  it  is  called.  In  a  separate  work  called 
the  Tetraphj  he  collected  the  edition  of  Aquila,  Symma- 
chus,  and  Theodotion,  with  that  of  the  Seventy,"  • 


rd;  dio  TOF  'EPgaXxOy   asXlSag  diynx(f6  i»  nagaXXi/ilov   fuag   kQfiijf^elag 

ngdg  T^  Mqow  avwidijne,  k^anlag  tdig  pl^lovg  dvofidaag Terganld 

ya^  ela$  rd  'ElXijrin^,  Brav  al  tov  *A9ila  ual  SvfifiAxov  ual  wv  6  MaX 
Beodorlmwog  kgftfjpstat  avrtsxayiUvai  cbor*.  TZiv  Tsaudgon^  dk  xoiftaiv 
OBltdwp  Tttt;  dval  ratg  'E^qtuitaCg  avva<p68i<mv,  k^anla  xaletrat,  'Edtp 
dk  voi  fUfJOtxfi  »ai  '4  Ixxfi  kQfitjvela  avvoupdwrti^f  dLxoMOvg  rovtoig  6m- 
xctnld  wtleijttu 

*  Eutdnm,  Hist  EccL  vL  16:  Tairag  dk  drtdcrag  inl  ja&iitp  avvafay^v, 
duXfii^  18  nqbg  xcS^y,  %al  dfTtnagadelg  diUttjlaig  /uerd  xal  adttig  trig 
'Epgaiup  aijfiBuhoBiag,  id  i^iy  Xeyofiiywv  k^anXciy  i^giiv  divxlyf^ifa  stara- 
XiltHTiByf  IdUttg  T'^y  *Axila  xal  £vfifi&xov  nal  OsodoxUorog  JSxdoa&y  dfta 
rg  t(5f  6  iy  TOic  Terganlotg  inmaTuauevdaag.  From  this  and  other  tracefl 
in  the  inscriptionB  and  CMsholla  of  Greek  MSS^  (e.  g^  the  scholium  in  Cod. 
Coislin.  to  Ps.  Izxzvi^  f*''^^Q  St^y  rd  (qw)  xaid  TtQoad^xijy  Ixsiro  slg  tiiy 
twy  6  iy  r^  TsiqausUSify  h  dk  tQ  *  OnxaasXldif  fi^  r^  Siiiiy  iiyovy  dlx^t 
tov  ^oi,  [see  this  and  others  in  Hody,  p.  595,])  it  has  been  justly  concluded 
that  the  Tetrapla  was  a  separate  work.  See  Valesius^s  note  on  Eusebius, 
L  c.  Monifaucon,  Prelim,  ad  Hexapla,  p.  9.  Hoehf^h  c.  Huety  Origeniana, 
lib.  iiL  2,  sect  iv.  §  4,  p.  258.  Stroth,  in  his  German  version  of  Eusebius,  L  c. 
B€nury  Einleit  152.  Critica  sac.  p.  262.  Beriholdtj  p.  547,  and  Holmts^ 
PFe£  ad  voL  L  of  his  edition  of  the  LXX.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
EiMom^  §  169,  Eichsladt,  ad  Mor.  p.  137,  and  Augustt^  Einleit  §  66»  main- 
tain it  was  merely  a  difference  in  the  title,  which  is  true  as  it  respects  the 
Hexapla  and  Octapla. 

It  is  uncertain  when  Origen  published  the  Tetrapla.  See  Hody^  p.  603, 
and  Monifimoonj  p.  9.  Instead  of  ImxajaaxBvdaag^  it  is  sometimes  read 
imaxevdaag  in  the  passage  of  Eusebius.  The  former  reading  implies  that 
he  added  the  Tetrapla  as  a  separate  work  to  the  Hexapla ;  the  latter,  that 
be  fixst  composed  the  Tetrapla,  and  then,  ailer  the  discovery  of  the  5th, 
Othj  and  7th  versions,  compiled  the  Hexapla  and  Octapla.  Hwbf^  L  c,  Us^ 
serius,  and  Pdavius,  (note  to  Epiphanius,  p.  404,  sq.,)  think  the  Hexapla  and 
Octapla  were  different  See  Hothfy  L  c,  and  Montfauoorij  p.  13,  who  opposes 
him.  The  term  Ermec^  never  occurs.  MorUfaucony  p.  8.  Hudj  ubi 
sup.  p.  259. 

VOL.  I.  22 
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[He  spent  twenty-eight  years  in  preparations  for  this 
great  work.  During  this  time,  he  travelled  into  the 
East  to  collect  materials,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
discover  six  Greek  versions, — those  of  Aquila,  Symma- 
chus,  Theodotion,  and  the  three  anonymous  translators. 
The  latter  he  discovered  in  the  year  228  A.  C.  Three 
years  after,  he  came  to  Caesarea,  and  commenced  the 
work.  Ambrosius  supplied  him  with  money,  and  he  em- 
ployed seven  scribes,  seven  readers,  (librariij)  and  some 
young  women,  who  were  skilful  caligraphists.]  • 

In  this  work  he  wrote  down  the  Hebrew  text  in  He- 
brew letters ;  the  same  in  Greek  letters ;  *  the  version  of 
Aquila ;  that  of  Symmachus ;  of  the  Seventy ;  and  in 
some  books,  also,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  versions. 
All  these  were  placed  in  parallel  columns. 

He  corrected  the  text  of  the  Seventy  from  the  other 
versions,  especially  from  that  of  Theodotion,  so  that  from 
this  he  restored  what  was  wanting,  marking  it  with  an 
CLsterisk^  and  naming  its  source.  He  suffered  what  was 
redundant  to  remain,  but  marked  it  with  an  obelisk. 

Origen  explains  himself  on  this  point,  and  says,  "  We 
undertook  to  heal  the  disagreement  between  the  copies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  by  using  the  other  versions,  as  a 
standard ;  for,  by  means  of  the  other  versions,  making  a 
decision  respecting  the  passages  which  were  rendered 
doubtful  by  the  disagreement  among  the  copies  of  the 
Seventy,  we  preserved  a  continued  harmony  between 
them ;  and  we  marked  with  an  obelisk  passages  which 
were  not  in  the  Hebrew,  not  venturing  to  remove  them 
entirely  from  the  text."* 

•  See  Eichhom,  §  167. 

^  See  Emesti,  Opusc.  PhiL  p.  302.    Moms,  ed.  Eichstadt,  p.  136L 

*  Origeriy  Com.  in  Mat  torn.  xv.    0pp.  iii.  p.  672 :    T^v  fihv  cUv  h 
DOii  &yriY(^q)Otg  t^;  nalaias  duxd^nt^g  dtaqmplap sdga/istf  IdaaaGcUf 
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But  Jerome  speaks  still  more  clearly :  "And  therefore 
we  took  care  to  correct  all  the  books  of  the  old  cbvenanty 
which  that  adamantine  scholar  had  arran^red  in  his  Hex- 

o 

apla,  —  contained  in  the  library  at  Caesarea,  —  by  means 
of  those  authentic  copies  of  it  in  which  the  Hebrew 
words  are  written  in  their  proper  characters,  and  also  in 
Greek  letters  in  an  adjoining  column.  Aquila  and  Sym- 
machusy  and  the  Seventy,  and  Theodotion,  hold  their 
proper  place  in  it.  But  some  books,  and  those  especial- 
ly which  are  in  verse  in  the  Hebrew,  have  three  other 
versions  added  to  them,  which  they  call  the  jifih^  sixths 
and  seventh^  following  their  authority,  without  the  names 
of  their  authors." 

And  again :  "  And  Origen  not  only  prepared  copies 
of  four  versions,  writing  the  words  of  each  opposite  one 
another,  so  that  one  which  disagreed  from  the  rest  might 
be  corrected  by  the  others  which  agreed  together,  but  he 
did  this  also,  which  is  a  work  of  greater  boldness,  —  he 
mingled  Theodotion's  version  with  that  of  the  Seventy, 
designating  with  asterisks  places  where  something  was 
previously  wanting,  and  with  obelisks  what  seemed  su- 
perfluous."* 

x^Ti;^  Xgrjadfisvoi  jdtg  lomalg  ixddaeaiy  itov  ydg  &iii(ft^aXloinivatv 
naQd  rcSg  6,  didi  i(av  6LVjtyq&q)0iv  dutqxaviav  t^v  xqLaiv  noitia&fisyo^  dmb 
tiop  lomdy  iMddasatv,  j6  avvadov  ixBlra^  ig)vld^afi€r,  xal  nva  fdv 
&^Bllaa/i€P  iy  r^  'E^qaXxia  fii\  xslfisy*  oO  Toi^ijaayre;  a^d  n&yia  negiB' 
leTy, 

*  Jerome,  Com.  in  Tit  iiL :  Unde  nobis  cure  fuit,  omnes  veteris  Legis 
libroe,  quoe  vir  Adamantius  io  Hexapla  digesserat,  de  Cesariensi  Bibliothe- 
ca  descriptos,  ex  ipsis  authenticis  emendare,  in  quibus  ipsa  Hebrea  propriis 
sunt  characteribuR  verba  descripta,  et  Gnecis  litteris  tramite  expressa  vicino. 
Aqnila  etiam  et  Symmachus,  Septuaginta  et  Theodotio  suum  ordinem 
tenent  Nonnulli  vero  libri,  et  maxime  hi,  qui  apud  Hebneos  versu  com- 
positi  sunt,  tres  alias  editiones  additas  habent,  quam  Quintam  et  Sextam  et 
Septimam  translationem  vocant,  auctoritatem  sine  nominibus  interpretum 
coDsequutas. 

Pre£  in  Paralip. :    Et  certe  Origenes  non  solum  exemplaria  composuit 
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The  following  table  shows  the  manner  in  which  the 
several  parts  were  arranged : — 

quataor  editionnm,  e  regione  singula  verba  deecribena,  ut  mras  diasentieiiB 
statim  ceteris  inter  se  consentientibuB  argiktor ;  sed  quod  majoris  aodacte 
est,  in  editione  LXX.  Theodotioms  editionem  miscuit :  asteriscis  designans 
que  minus  ante  iuerant,  et  virgulis,  que  ex  superfluo  videbantur  i^poeita. 

Monffaucon^  L  c.  p.  10,  says,  <*  It  can  be  proved  by  many  paooagesy  that,  in 
his  Tetn^pUtf  Origen  did  not  correct  the  text  of  the  LXX^  but  i^pUed  his 
healing  hand  to  it  afterwards,  when  he  composed  his  Hexcpla  and  OeUifHiL 
Compare  the  scholia  ou  P&  IxzzvL  L  c.  HolmeB  is  of  the  same  opinion,  L  c 
sect  4,  5. 

E^phamus,  1.  c^  gives  the  reason  why  the  LXX.  stood  between  Sym- 
machus  and  Theodotion.  « Origen,  perceiving  how  accurate  the  LXX. 
were,  put  their  version  in  the  midst,  and  .the  others  on  either  side." 

On  the  use  of  the  aderiaks  (#)  and  o6elisJb  (  — )  see  JUbn^ouoon,  L  c  p. 
38,  sqq.  CarpzoVf  p.  580.  Hotmes^  sect  6,  7.  The  meaning  of  the  lemnidu 
( -7-)  and  the  h/polemni^  (■— )  is  doubtful    Mmffauam,  p.  40,  sqq. 
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[Origen's  design  was  to  revise  the  Alexandrian  ver- 
sion, not  to  restore  the  Hebrew  original ;  therefore  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  made  any  collation  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts. But  in  the  Pentateuch,  he  compared  the  He- 
brew text  with  the  Samaritan,  and  marked  the  differ- 
ence. He  prefaced  the  work  with  a  history  of  each 
version ;  prefixed  prolegomena  to  each  book,  and  added 
exegetical  and  critical  notes  in  the  margin.  Fragments 
of  t\\e  prolegomena  are  still  found  in  the  Syriac  Hexapla; 
some  of  the  notes  are  met  with  in  Epiphanius,  and  on 
the  margin  of  manuscripts  of  the  Seventy,  but  no  frag- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  versions  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered.] • 

This  voluminous  work  was  the  result  of  many  years' 
labor.  Montfaucon*  says.  It  is  very  probable  that  Ori- 
gen  turned  his  hand  to  compose  the  Hexapla  after  he 
had  found  the  sixth  Greek  version.  He  found  this,  as 
Epiphanius  says,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  that  is,  A.  C.  228.  And  since  from  that  time  to 
the  year  231,  when  he  went  to  Caesarea,  he  had  not 
time  and  opportunity  for  prosecuting  so  arduous  an 
affair,  —  the  work  of  the  Hexapla,  therefore,  was  laid 
aside  till  231,  when  he  continued  it  at  Caesarea. 

Epiphanius  says,  "  Now,  in  the  seventh  year  (of  Anto- 
ninus  Caracalla)  the  books  of  the  fifth  version   were 

found After  him,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Mamaea, 

reigned  thirteen  years.  About  the  middle  of  this  time, 
the  sixth  version  was  found.*  It  is  known  that  Origen 
flourished  from  the  time  of  Decius  to  that  of  Gallus  and 

■  ■■■■  ■»■■■ ^  ■■!■  ■  M—    ■■-  ■  ■111  ^P— ^ii»  M^— ■^■^■^i^^^M^^^^i^— ^^^.^^^ 

^  See  EiMomy  §  169.  Brunts  Account  of  the  Syriac  Hexapla,  in  MS., 
in  the  Ambroeian  library,  at  Milan,  in  EiMom^s  Repert  vol.  iiL  p.  166^ 
sqq. 

^  L.  c.  p.  13,  sqq. 

'  See  Eusebiuif  Hist  £k;cl.  vL  16. 
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Volusianus,  and  beyond  it And  during  the  perse- 
cution of  Decius Origen  himself  suffered  much, 

but  did  not  attain  the  end  of  martyrdom.     He  came  to 

Caesarea, and  dwelt  a  short  time  at  Jerusalem ; 

then  going  to  Tyre,  he   remained   there  twenty-eight 

years,  as    the    story  goes He    interpreted   the 

Scriptures,  and,  at  this  time,  composed  the  Hexapla."* 

["The  Hexapla,  wrought  out  with  diligence,  and  com- 
posed according  to  such  sound  principles,  lay  unused  for 
fifty  years,  probably  because  the  cost  of  a  book,  which 
must  have  been  forty  or  fifty  volumes  strong,  was  greater 
than  a  private  man  could  pay,  and  perhaps  its  destruc- 
tion began  soon  after  its  completion.  The  learned  dili- 
gence of  Origen  would  have  remained  without  a  recom- 

*  Epijphamus,  L  c  ch.  18 :  *Ev  Sk  rt^  l^ddfUf  adrov  (jivrotrlvov  KaQandL- 

lov)  Ire*  e^i^Otjoav  al  ^l^Xoi  t^;  nifAntrjg  ixdduBag Jtferd  dk  tov- 

TOP   i^aatXevasy  * j4Xi^avdqog^   6   Mafialag  naig,  Ijrj  ty'.    *j?y   fiim^  riay 

/Q6ymy  joCrtay  6{>Qidrj  ixrrj  ixdoatg *Ev  di  rdig  j((^voig  ^exiov  *Slqi- 

yiyfjg  iyyutQl^STO,  dnd  x(^^ov  Jexlov  ^xfidaag,  itttg  Fdllov  xal  O^Xov- 

atayov  xal  inixe^ya ' Eni  dh  jov  yeyoydiog  diwy/nov  rov  dextov 

xal  a^ibg  *Slqiyiyrig  nolXA  nenoyOihg,  (I;  rilog  rov  fiaqivf^lov  oi>x  lq>dau6V. 
' Eld^y  dh  Big  Kai(T(k(^eiay  Ti^y  2jq^xbivo;y  xal  diaT(^lttfag  elg  ^legoadlvfia 
^f^yop  6Uyoy,  eha  ildihy  elg  TvQoy  iitl  iirj  xij,  (ji>g  6  Idyog  l;^c*,  t^I'  /idv 

noUtilay  iyt^GXBijOf  idcg  dk  yQa<fdig  i^Q^1^^y£voey,  8t6  xal  tde  i^anla 

avyidi]Xt;y, 

See  Peiavius,  on  this  passage,  p.  403,  sq.  In  the  reign  of  G alios,  (A.  C 
254,)  Origen  died,  in  the  &Mi  year  of  his  age,  as  Eusebius  says,  (vii.  1.) 
Jerome,  in  Catal.  Script,  writes,  **  Epiphaniiis  sajrs  he  flourished  from  the 
time  of  Decius  to  that  of  Gallus  and  Volusianus,  which  is  too  short,  since 
they  did  not  reign  more  than  two  years  and  four  months.  So  for  Decius 
we  should  say  Severus." 

It  18  not  correct  that  he  resided  twenty-eight  years  at  Tyre.  Hud,  Orige- 
niana,  p.  15.  This  would  make  him  commence  the  Hexapla  at  Oesarea,  in 
Cappadocia,  and  finish  it  in  Tyre.  lb.  p.  17.  Compare  p.  269,  sq.  But  before 
this,  in  his  Epistle  ad  Afric,  which  was  written  in  Nicomedia,  he  himself 
refers  to  the  Hexapla.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was,  at  least,  begun,  even 
at  Alexandria.  See  De  WetU,  art  HexagpUi,  in  Ench  and  Grubtr'i  Eo- 
cyclop. 
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pense,  if  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus,  about  fifty  years  after 
Origen's  death,  had  not  brought  it  from  the  corner 
where  it  lay  hidden,  at  Tyre,  and  placed  it  at  Caesarea, 
in  the  library  of  Pamphilus  the  Martyr.  We  have  not 
the  remotest  trace  to  show  that  the  whole  work,  with 
all  its  columns,  scholia,  and  dissertations,  was  ever  cop- 
ied. Jerome  found  it  in  the  library  of  Pamphilus  the 
Martyr,  at  Caesarea;  but,  after  him,  no  one  seems  to 
have  thought  of  it;  and  it  is  conjectured  that,  when 
Caesarea  was  taken  by  the  Arabs,  about  653,  this  mon- 
ument  of  the  most  ancient  critical  diligence  perished 
with  the  well-known  library. 

<^  But  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius  published  the  columns 

containing  the  revised  text  of  the  Seventy, and 

probably  added  passages  from  the  other  ancient  versions, 
and  some  of  Origen's  scholia.  We  are  to  thank  them 
for  what  yet  remains  of  this  great  work."]  • 

Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  a  work  of  the  greatest  cost  and 
labor,  and  says  it  was  used  in  some  places.  He  thus 
speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Augustine :  "  If  you  wish  to  be 
a  true  lover  of  the  Seventy,  do  not  read  those  passages 
marked  with  asterisks^  but  remove  them  from  the  vol- 
umes, that  you  may  prove  yourself  a  friend  to  what  is 
genuine  and  old.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  be  compelled 
to  condemn  the  libraries  of  all  the  churches ;  for  scarcely 
a  copy  can  be  found  that  does  not  contain  them."* 

•  Eichhym,  §  172. 

*  Jerome^  Preef.  in  Libr.  Jos. :  Gnecorum  k^anXdtgy  qam  et  smntu  et  la- 
bore  maximo  indigent  Pnef.  in  Paralip. :  Medite  inter  has  (Alexandrinam 
et  Constantinopolin)  provincie  Palsstinos  legont  codices,  quos  ab  Origene 
elaboratos  Eusebius  et  Pamphilus  vulgaverunt  Ep.  74,  ad  Augustinmn,  voL 
iL  p.  626 :  Vis  amator  esse  verus  LXX.  interpretum,  non  legas  ea,  qus  sub 
asteriscis  sunt :  imo  rade  de  voluminibus,  ut  veterum  te  fautorem  probes. 
Quod  si  feceris,  omnium  Ecclesiarum  bibliothecas  damnare  cogens.  Vix 
enim  unus  aut  alter  inveniatur  liber,  qui  ista  non  habeat    Comp.  Proem. 
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[§  45, 6. 

FURTHER  CORRUPTION  OF  THE  ALEXANDRIAN  VERSION. 

After  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus,  the  hex- 
apiary  text  was  copied,  with  its  critical  marks  and  the 
fragments  of  other  versions  in  the  margin.  But  this 
work  was  badly  performed,  and  innumerable  errors  arose. 
The  critical  marks  were  confounded  ;  an  obelisk  was 
taken  for  an  asterisk,  and  the  reverse.  The  names  of 
the  different  versions  were  misplaced ;  sometimes  the 
critical  marks  were  omitted,  and  the  several  versions 
were   confounded  together.     Overwise  transcribers  in- 

Com.  in  DanieL  SchoL  m  Psalteriiun  Gnec.  Vatic,  ad  Ps.  12 :  Odx  Hxsno 
naff*  odderi  Iw  TeiQaaelldiff  oifre  ir  ru  Edae^lov  rov  JJaiaqfllov,  oiri 
iw  1^  ^EpgatMw,    Hody,  p.  260.    See  MorUfaucon^  p.  43,  sqq. 

A  collection  of  the  hexaplary  fragments  was  first  made  by  Petr.  Morinuty 
in  the  Siztine  edition  of  the  LXX. ;  Rom.  1587,  (which  is  falsely,  though 
commonly,  ascribed  to  Flamimiis  J^ohiltua ;  see  Eichsiddt,  1.  c.  p.  135 ;)  then 
by  Jo.  DrusiuBy  Vet  Interpret  Gnec.  in  totum  V.  T.,&c.  Fragmenta  coll.  Vera, 
et  Notis  illustr. ;  Amh.  1662,  4to. ;  by  Martiajiay,  in  vol.  ii.  of  lus  edition  of 
Jerome  ;  Par.  1G99 ;  by  Mordfaucori^  Hexapl.  Origenis  qiiie  supersunt  mul- 
tis  Partibus  auctiora,  quam  a  Flam.  Nobilio  (a  P.  Morino)  et  J.  Dnisio  edita 
fuerint :  ex  MSS.  et  ex  Libris  editis  emit  et  Notis  illustravit  Accedunt 
Opuscula  qutedam  Origenis  Anecdota  et  ad  Calcem  Lexicon  Ilebr.  ex  Vete- 
nim  Intcrpretationibus  concinn.  itemque  Lex.  Or.  etc.  torn.  L  iL ;  Par.  1714, 
foL  HexapL  Origenis,  quse  supersunt  auctiora  et  emendatiora,  quam  a  flam. 
Nobilio,  J.  Dnisio,  et  tandem  a  Bern,  de  Montfaucon  concinnata  fuerant,  ed. 
NoUsque  illustr.  C.  F,  Bahrdt,  pt  L  iL ;  Lips.  1769,  1770,  8va  Compare 
/.  FY.  Pisdier,  Proluss.  de  Verss.  Graec.  Libr.  V.  T.,'  &c.  p.  34.  Chrestoma- 
thia  hexap.  adomata  a  J,  G.  TVendelenbia^ ;  Lips.  1794.  See  the  more  re- 
cent contributions  to  this  collection  by  Ddderleitij  in  Eichhom^s  Repert  voL 
L  and  vL  Scharfmberg,  Duie  Specimina,  &c. ;  Lips.  1776—1778.  MaUhdi^ 
in  EichhonCs  Repert  voL  iv.  Sec  other  works  on  this  subject  in  Rosen- 
muUeTy  L  c  pi  465,  sqq.  See  J.  F.  Schleiuner,  Opuscula  crit  ad  Vers.  Grtec. 
V.  T.  pertinentes ;  Lips.  1812.  See  an  attempt  to  restore  the  hexaplary 
text,  in  Jerem.  Vates  e  Versione  Judcorum  Alex,  ac  Reliquorum  Intt  Gr. 
emend.  Notisque  crit  illustr.  a  G.  L.  Spohn ;  Lip&  1794,  vol.  iL  ed.  FY,  A. 
CuH  Spohn,  1824.    [See  Eidihom,  Allg.  Bib.  vol  vL  p.  331,  sqq.] 
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serted  passages  of  still  other  Greek  versions  in  the  mar- 
gin. From  this  corrupt  text,  the  citations  of  the  Seventy 
by  Fathers  who  lived  before  Origen,  have  been  correct- 
ed, and  they  are  thus  made  to  cite  an  author  they  never 
knew.  Philo  is  sometimes  made  to  quote  Aquila's  ver- 
sion. Justin  Martyr  has  been  corrected  from  interpo- 
lated copies  of  the  Seventy.]  * 

^46. 

OTHER  CRITICAL  RECENSIONS. 

On  account  of  the  unreasonable  and  careless  use  of 
Origen's  critical  work,  new  corruptions  were  introduced 
into  the  text  of  the  Seventy.  For  this  reason,  Lucian 
(who  died  about  311  A.  C.)  and  Hesychius  undertook 
to  make  new  recensions  of  the  text  of  this  version. 
Their  works  came  into  public  use,  but  nothing  is  now 
left  of  them,  and  the  accounts  thereof  are  too  imperfect 
to  afford  the  critic  any  assistance. 

Suidas  says  of  Lucian,  that,  ^^  Seeing  the  sacred  books 
contained  much  which  was  not  authentic,  (for  many 
things  in  them  had  been  corrupted  by  time,  by  continual 
transcription,  and  also  by  some  wicked  men ;  and  be- 
sides, they  who  favored  Hellenism  endeavored  to  pervert 
the  sense  of  the  books,  and  sowed  falsehood  in  them,) 
he  took  all  of  them  [which  he  could  obtain]  and  re- 
newed them  from  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  which  he  was 

*  [See  Eichhom,  §  173.    Jerwnt  complains  of  this  corruptioii,  Vimt,  I.  in 
Paralip. :  Si  LXX.  interpretum  pura  et  ut  ab  eis  in  Gnecum  versa  est  editio 

permanent;  superfine  me impelleres,  ut  Hebrea  tibi  volumina Latino 

sermone  transferrem nunc  vero  cum  pro  varietato  regionum  diversa 

ierantur  exemplaria,  et  gennana  ilia  antiquaque  translatio  corrupta  sit  atqne 
violata,  nostri  arbitrii  putas,  aut  e  pluribus  judicare,  quod  verum  sit,  aut  no- 
vum opus  in  veteri  opere  cudere,  &c.] 
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pretty  well  skilled,  and  bestowed  great  labor  upon  this 
recension."  Nicetas  says,  "  He  translated  the  Hebrew 
books  into  Greek."* 

Jerome  thus  speaks  of  Lucian's  work :  "  I  briefly 
tell  you  this,  that  you  may  know  there  is  one  edition  [of 
the  Seventy]  which  Origen,  and  Eusebius  of  Caesarea, 
and  all  the  Greek  writers,  call  the  common,  and  generally 
used,  and  which  is  now  called  Lucian's  by  many ;  and 
another  edition  of  the  Seventy,  which  is  found  in  the  hex- 
aplary  manuscripts."  Again  he  says,  "  The  churches 
in  Alexandria  and  Egypt  cite  Hesychius  as  the  author 
of  their  recension  of  the  Seventy.  Those  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  as  far  as  Antioch,  approve  the  copies  of 
Lucian  the  Martyr.  The  provinces  which  lie  midway 
between  these,  make  use  of  the  Palestine  copies ;  and  so 
all   the  world  is  separated  into   this  triple  division."* 

*  SiddaSj  sub  voce  jiovxtay6$f  follows  Sime<m  Mdaphrastes,  and  says' :  Ohos 
xd;  U(^  ^Ifilovg  ldC)y  zroXO  t6  v6dov  elade^afiiifag,  lovra  /^#'0v  ivjinj- 
vafiifov  TToUd  jQy  iy  a^ralgj  xal  t^;  avvexovg  dtp*  kiiqoiv  elg  iraga 
fiejttOiacfag,  xal  /lir  to»  xat  jiytuy  &y6Q(&nwy  noytjgdidTtar^  ol  tod  'ElXrj- 
rtafiov  n^fanjxcaay,  naQaatQitpai  tby  iy  aTdraig  yovy  neif^iTa/iiytav  xai 
TtoX^  t6  xl^dr^loy  iy  laiiaXg  aneiQiiyTwy  aidrdg  dndarag  dyala^dv  ix  itj; 

E^gaidog  &yeye<t>GaTO  yXtbTrrjg,   ^y  xal   o^i^v  iiXQi^oiXuig  eg  xd  fidXtaia 

^r,  7i6yoy  1^  inay 0^6(00 Bt^  nlflvroy  elasyeyxdiiisyog.    NvcdaSy  Proem.  Com. 

in  Psalm. :  Tdg  'lovdaUay  ^L^Xovg  elg  x^>'  ii/iSTigay  didke^tv  fiexaTtOrjaiy. 

The  Synopsis,  and  EtUhymiuSf  (Com.  in  Psalm.,  cited  in  Hody,  p.  626,  sq.,) 

are  of  the  same  opinion. 

*  Jerome,  Ep.  ad  Sunniam  et  Fretelam,  0pp.  ii.  p.  627 :  In  quo  illud  brevi- 
ter  admoneo,  ut  sciatis  aliam  esse  editionem,  quam  Orig^nes  et  Cesar.  Eu- 
sebius omnesque  Gnecise  tractatores  xoiyi^Py  L  e.  communem,  appellant  atque 
Tulgatam,  et  a  plerisque  nunc  Aovxiaydg  dicitur;  aliam  LXX.  interpretum, 
que  in  ^laTrXoi;  codicibus  reperietur.  Pnef.  inParalip.:  Alexandria  et 
.£gyptU8  in  LXX.  suis  Hesychium  laudat  autorem :  Constantinopolis  usque 
Antiochiam  Luciani  Martyris  exemplaria  probat  Mediie  inter  hac  provin- 
cia  Palestinos  codices  legunt,  totusque  orbis  hac  inter  se  triferia  varietate 
compngnat 
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Holmes  thinks  the  Tetrapla  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
works  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius/ 

It  seems  Basil  the  Great  merely  procured  correct 
copies  to  be  made ;  for  George  Syncellus  says,  "A  very 
correct  copy,  belonging  to  the  library  at  Caesarea,  fell 
into  my  hands,  and  in  the  superscription  it  was  said, 
that  the  great  and  divine  Basilius  had  compared  and 
revised  the  books  it  contained."*  [But  Basil's  recen- 
sion seems  to  have  been  made  for  his  own  private  use, 
and  was,  perhaps,  never  transcribed. 

Thus  it  seems  that,  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  three  dif- 
ferent editions  of  the  Seventy  were  in  use  under  the 
sanction  of  the  several  churches,  and  with  their  author- 
ity, namely,  Origen's  Hexapla  in  Palestine,  the  text  of 
Hesychius  in  Egypt,  and  that  of  Lucian  in  Constantino- 
ple and  its  vicinity.  No  wonder  the  existing  manu- 
scripts have  come  down  to  us  with  so  many  conruptions. 
Eichhorn  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  original  text  might 
yet,  in  great  measure,  be  restored.  He  proposes  that 
the  citations  in  Philo,  Josephus,  and  tlie  Fathers,  the 
great  mass  of  manuscripts,  the  scholia  they  contain,  and 
the  Catenas,  should  all  be  compared  together.  The 
glossaries  of  Suidas  and  Hesychius,  with  the  various 
translations  of  the  Alexandrian  version,  would  aid  in  the 
work.]  * 

*  HolmeSj  L  c.  sect  8,  sqq.  See  Amersfoordiy  L  c.  p.  113,  sqq.  HvH^  Or- 
igen.  lib.  iiL  ch.  ii.  sect.  4,  §  10,  p.  261,  gives  them  the  hexaplaiy  marks,  m 
which  he  follows  Jtrmm^B  £p.  74,  ad  August 

^  Geoi^.  i^^nce^ttf,  Chronog.  p.  203 :  'Ey  M  dtfTty^aqK^  Xlav  i^XQlPoiflir(^ 
ix  77j;  iy  Kuioaq^lcf.  t^;  Kanjiadoxlag  iXddkji,  Big  ifU  ^»^iUo(?iJxi/;,  iv  <5 
xal  insyiyQUTiTO,  ihg  6  fiiyag  xal  ^Biog  BaaHewg  rd,  i|  &y  IxeXvo  dine- 
y^fptjf  dvupaXu}y  dto^diaaaxo  ^i^lla.  See  Amenfoordt^  l.c.  p.  2L  Carp- 
zoVf  Crit  sac.  p.  533. 

'  Eichhorn,  §  176,  sqq. 
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§47. 
MANUSCRIPTS  AND  EDITIONS. 

Since  these  dijSerent  critical  recensions  contributed 
more  to  the  corruption  than  to  the  improvement  of  the 
text,  in  the  time  of  Jerome  it  had  fallen  into  a  very 
lamentable  state.  Thus  he  says,  "The  common  edi- 
tion is  dijSerent  in  different  places,  all  the  world  over.'^ 
And  again,  "  It  is  corrupted  every  where  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  place  and  time,  or  the  caprice  of  the  tran- 
scribers.''•  Our  present  manuscripts  represent  it  in  this 
corrupt  state.  No  one  of  these  recensions  is  found  pure ; 
for  they  have  flowed  together,  and  become  mixed  also 
with  the  other  Greek  versions.*     Different  and  some-^ 

*  Jenmey  Pnef.  in  Paraliix  Proem,  in  lib.  xvi.  Com.  in  Jes.  Ep.  ad  Sunniam 
et  Fretelam,  0pp.  ii.  p.  627.  Seo  above,  p.  179,  6.  MasivM^  Annot  in  Vera. 
Gr.  Josus,  p.  125.  Jo,  MorinuSt  Antiq.  Eccles.  orient  p.  273 ;  ed.  Lond. 
is.  Vast.  Pne£  ad  Append,  ad  Librum  de  LXX.  Intt  MonifoMCon,  Pnelim. 
c  4,  §  5,  p.  43.  Grabty  Pnef.  ad  ed.  LXX.  torn.  ii.  c.  1,  propu  13.  Epist.  ad 
Mill  p.  47.  Strotky  Catalogues  of  MSa  of  the  LXX.  in  EichhonCi  Rep.  vol 
V.  p.  104,  sq.  Holnus,  Prolegfg.  ad  ed.  LXX.  See  Amarsfoordl,  1.  c  p.  114,  sqq., 
pu  133,  sqq.  Hody,  p.  637,  sq.  Jahoj  EinL  vol.  i.  p.  17],  sqq.  Catalogues 
of  MSS.  are  given  by  Strotkf  in  Rep.  vols,  v.,  viii.,  xL  HolmeSt  1.  c.  cap.  2, 3. 
Facsimile  of  the  Cod.  Alex. :  Vet  Test  Gr.  e.  Cod.  MS.  Alex,  qui  Londini 
in  Biblioth.  Musei  Britann.  asservatur,  Typis  ad  Similitudinem  Cod.  Scrip- 
ture fideliter  descriptum.  Cur.  Henr,  Harvcji  Baber,  voL  L  1823,  gr.  fol. 

*  See  Lt  Long,  Bib.  sac.  ed.  Masch,  vol.  ii.  p.  2G2.  RosenmulUr,  Hand- 
buch,  voL  iL  p.  279.  Grabc,  Prolegg.  ad  ed.  LXX.  i.  3.  Laanb,  Bos,  Pro- 
legg.  ad  ed.  LXX.  Fhbricius,  Bib.  Gresc.  vol  iiL  p.  673,  sqq.,  ed.  Harks, 
Ccorjnov,  Crit  sac.  p.  533,  sqq.  Amertfoordt,  L  c.  p.  23,  sqq.  Moms,  ed. 
Eiehstddt,  p.  108,  sqq. 

There  are  four  important  editions,  with  their  descendants,  namely :  — 
L  Bibl.  Polyglott ;  Complut  1514 — 1517,  fol.  On  the  critical  character 
of  this  text,  see  Lamb,  Bos,  1.  c.  cb.  2.  On  the  contraiy,  Eichhom,  Einleit 
§  181.  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  L  p.  851.  Holmes,  L  c.  ch.  4.  1.  Bibl.  Polyglott ; 
Antverp.  (Regis,)  1572,  fol.  2.  Polyglott  Bertrami  ( Vatabli,  Heidelb.,)  with 
the  various  editions :  £x  offic.  Sanctandreana ;  1588,  foL  Ex  o£  Sanctandr. ; 
1587,  foL    Ex.  ofiC   Commelin.;  1599,  fol.    Ex  oE  Commel;   161G,  foL 
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times  contradictory  judgments  have  been  passed  upon 
the  two  chief  manuscripts,  the  Vatican  and  Alexan- 
drian. 

a  BibL  Polyglott  Wolderi;  Hamb.  1596,  foL  4.  BibL  Polyglott;  Par. 
1645,  fo]. 

IL  BibL  Gnec.  Venet  in  ^dib.  Aldi  et  Andree  Soceri ;  1518,  fol.  min.  See 
Lamb,  Bos,  1.  c,  and  Eichhomy  1.  c.  1.  Argentorati  ap  Wolph.  Cephaleum* 
(cur.  Loniceri  ;)  1526,  4  vols.  8vo.;  ib.  1529,  8vo.  2.  Basil,  per  Joa.  Henrag. 
(cum  Pne£  Phil.  Melancth. ;]  1545,  fol.  3.  Ib.  per  Biylinger,  1550,  Svo. 
4  Francof.  ap.  Andr.  Wechel.  hsr. ;  1597,  fol. 

IIL  Vet  Test  juxta  LXX.  ex  Auct  Sixti  v.  ed.  Rom.  1587,  foL,  according 
to  the  Cod.  Vat  Compare  Stroih,  in  Repert  voL  v.  p.  105.  L  Vet  Test 
sec  LXX.  et  ex  Auct  Sixt  v.  ed.  (cur.  Jo,  Morini;)  Par.  1628,  3  vols.  foL 
2.  Lond.,  1653,  4to.  and  8vo.  See  WalJUm,  Prolegg.  ix.  §  Sa  (a)  Canta- 
brig.  cum  Pnef.  Jo,  Ptanon,  1665,  3  vols.  12mo.  (6)  AmsteL  ed.  Ltuadai ; 
1683, 12ma  maj.  (c)  Lips.  cur.  Clweri  et  Klvrnpfit  cum  Prolegg.  Fridkii ; 
1697,  Svo.  maj.  a  BibL  Polyglott,  Lond.  ed.  WalUm;  1657,  foL,  (with  var.  of 
the  Cod.  Alex.)  4.  Lips.  ed.  Reintcc ;  1730,  Svo.,  ed.  2, 1757,  Sva  5.  Vet 
Test  ex  Vers.  LXX.  interpr.,  sec.  exemplar.  Vatican.  Rom.  ed.,  accuratis- 
sime  denuo  recognitum,  una  cum  Scholiis  ejusdem  ed.,  variis  mstorum  Codd. 
veterumque  £xemplarium  Lectt  nee  non  Frag^nentis  Aquile,  Symmachi  et 
Theodot,  ed.  Lamb,  Bos;  Franequ,  1709,  4to.  See  BrtiHngtr^  PneC  ad  ed. 
LXX.  After  this,  ed.  Dao,  MUl, ;  AmsteL  1725,  Svo.  6,  Vet  Test  Gr.  jux- 
ta LXX.  intt  ex  auct  Sixti  v.  juxta  Exemplar  orig.  Vatican. ;  Rom.  ed.  1587, 
recus.  c.  L.  van  Ess. ;  Lips.  1824,  Svo. 

rV.  Septuaginta  Intt  tom.  L  ex  antiquiss.  MS.  Cod.  Alex,  accurate  descript 
et  Ope  aliorum  Exemplarium  ac  priscorum  Scriptorum,  pnesertim  vero  hex- 
aplaris  ed.  Origen.  emend,  atque  supplet  addit  soepe  Asteriscorum  et  Obelo- 
rum  Signis  ed.  J,  Em,  Grabe;  Ox.  1707,  tom.  iL  1719;  tom.  iii  1720; 
tom.  iv.  foL  (continued  by  Fr,  Lee,)  in  8  vols.  Svo.  On  the  order  of  the 
text,  see  EiMom,  Einl.  §  181.  Amersfoordt,  L  c.  p.  31.  Stroth,  p.  100,  sqq. 
Hence,  Vet  Test  ex  Vers.  LXX.  Intt  olim  ad  Fidem  Cod.  MS.  Alex,  ex- 
press, emend,  et  supplet  a  J,  E.  Grabio,  Nunc  vero  Exemplaris  Vatic,  alio- 
rumque  MSS.  Cod.  Lectt  variis  nee  non  criticis.  Dissert  illustrat  ed.  J,  J. 
Breiiwger;  Zlir.  1730—1732,  4  vols.  4to.  (with  varr.) 

The  Vatican  text  is  contained  in  Vet  Test  Gr.  cum  variis  lectt  ed.  Rob, 
Holmes ;  Oxon.  foL  tom.  i.  1798 — 1806.  (Pentat  cont)  Contin.  Jac  Par- 
sons, tom.  iL  1810 — 1816.  (Jos.,  Ruth.,  Sam.,  Regg.,  Paralip.  cont)  Tom. 
iiL  182a  (Esr.,  Neh.,  Esth.,  Job,  Ps.,  Prow.,  EccL,  Cant  Cant  cont) 
Tom.  iv.  1825.  (Proph.  cont)  Tom.  v.  1827,  (librr.  Apocr.  cont)  See  Dis- 
sert phiL  de  variis  Lectt  Holmesiensis  locorum  quorundam  Pentateuchi. 
Auct  Jac  Amersfoordt,  L.  B.  1815,  4to.  See  Gesenius,  in  A.  L.  Z.,  1816, 
1  St,  1832,  1  St 

Daniel,  sec  LXX.  ex  TetrapL  Origenis  nunc  primom  ed.  e  singulari 
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The  criticism  of  the  Seventy  has  hitherto  advanced 
no  farther,  —  and  perhaps  it  never  can,  —  than  to  a  col- 
lection of  the  various  readings.  The  editions  hitherto 
published  do  not  aiSbrd  the  true  and  exact  text  of  the 
manuscripts. 

§48. 

IV.    THE    DESCENDANTS    OF    THE   ALEXANDRIAN   VERSION. 

1.  The  old  Latin  Version,  and  Jerobie's  Recension  of  it. 

In  the  time  of  Augustine,  there  were  several  Latin 
versions  of  the  Bible.  Among  these,  he  preferred  the 
/to/a,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  widely  used.  Its 
origin  belongs  to  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity. 

Augustine  thus  speaks  of  these  versions  :  "  They  who 
have  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek  can  be 
numbered,  but  the  Latin  interpreters  can  by  no  means 

Chifliano  Cod.  annoram  supra  DCCC.  Rom.  typ.  Propagands,  1772,  foL  cura 
J.  D.  MichadiSf  Gott  1773,  8vo.  1774,  4ta  c  animadverss.  et  Pre£  C.  Se- 
gaoTy  Traj.  1775,  8va 

[See,  also,  Homey  L  c  Bibliographical  Appendix,  pt  L  ch.  L  sect  v.  §  2. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  give  a  list  of  the  most  noteworthy  abbre- 
viations which  occur  in  the  margin  of  the  MSS.,  and  are  often  used  in  crit- 
ical writings. 

'E^Q.,  or  *E^Q.  Elkf  the  Hebrew  text  in  Greek  letters. 

*  O.,  i&e  XrXX  E^  the  qumtciy  the  Jiflh  version* 

j4^  AqyUau  S,y  the  iixth  version. 

C,  Symmackus,  Z.,  the  «even/A  version. 

e.  Theodotion.  y/.,  or  AO^  the  othar  versions. 

0 

Ol  r^  the  three  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion. 

Oi  dn  ^  fi^  versions  above,  and  the  LXX.  in  the  common  text 

n^  aQ  the  Greek  versions. 

Td  laoi,  united  with  the  name  of  the  author,  shows  that  he  agrees  with 

the  reading. 
Ai^'-f  an  anonymous  translator. 
uiJLy  another  anonymous  translator. 
JDu.  is  still  doubtful Eichhom,  §  205.] 
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be  counted ;  for,  even  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
if  any  man  could  lay  his  hands  on  a  Greek  codex  [of 
the  Scriptures,]  he  made  bold  to  translate  it  into  Latin, 
howsoever  small  his  skill  might  be  in  either  tongue." 
And  again,  ^*  But  among  these  interpretations  the  Itala 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  others,  for  it  is  more  literal  and 
perspicuous."* 

These  passages  afford  a  clear  proof  that  there  were 
numerous  versions  of  the  whole  Bible.  But  it  can 
scarcely  be  contested,  after  what  has  been  quoted,  that 


*  wftigtixfine,  De  Doctrina  Christ  iL  11 :  Qui  Scripturas  ex  Hebnea  lingua 
in  Gnecam  verterunt,  numerari  possunt:  lAtini  autem  interpretes  nullo 
modo.  Ut  enim  cuivis  primis  fidei  temporibus  in  manns  venit  codex  Gne- 
cus,  et  aliquantulum  facultatis  sibi  utriusque  linguse  habere  videbatur,  ausus 
est  interpretarL  Ch.  15 :  In  ipsis  autem  interpretationibus  Rala  cieteris  pie- 
feratur:  nam  est  verborum  tenacior  cum  perspicuitate  sententis.  Some 
critics  maintain  that  in  this  passage  we  should  read  Bla  for  Mala,  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  BtidUy,  Casley^  Emestij  Lcardnar^  and  of  many  eminent  critics. 
See  LardneTy  L  c.  vol.  iv.  p.  525, 526,  v.  p.  229.  Mar»K»  MichadiSy  voL  iL  pt  L 
ch.  viL  sect  xxiiL  Emesti,  Institut  Int  N.  T.  iii.  p.  4,  13.  Bishop  Patter^ 
(cited  in  Marsh,  1.  c,  in  notes  on  ch.  vii.  sect  xxiii.,  and  in  Lardner^  voL  v. 
p.  229,]  and  Kreysig,  (Observatt  phil.  crit,  &c.,  cited  in  Eiehhorriy  §  321,) 
adopt  the  reading  Usitata,  [This  conjectural  emendation  is  ingenious.  In 
copying  the  genuine  passage,  <*  interpretationibus  usitata,"  the  us  in  the  last 
word  was  accidentally  omitted,  and  then  Uata  stood  in  place  of  usilaia. 
This  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  iUda  by  a  subsequent  copyist  See 
Monk^s  Life  of  Bentley,  p.  433,  sqq.  WranghanCs  ed.  of  ffaUorCs  Prolegg., 
vol  iL  p.  271.]  Hug,  L  c.  115,  defends  the  reading  Italcu  See,  also.  Van 
Ess,  Geschichte  der  Vulg.  Augustine,  De  Consens.  Evang.  iL  66,  uses  the 
word  usitata  —  codices  ecclesiasticos  inlerprdationis  usitattB,  But  this  and 
the  similar  terms  in  Jerotne —  Vulgata  and  communis  editio —  refer  to  the 
LXX.  On  the  other  hand,  the  common  reading  is  confirmed  by  this  passage 
of  AugusHne,  Cont  Faust  ix.  2 :  Ita  si  de  fide  exemplarium  qusstio  verte- 
retur,  sicut  in  nonnullis,  quse  panes  sunt,  et  sacrarum  litteranim  notissime 
sententiarum  varietates  vel  in  aliarum  regionum  codidhus,  undt  ipsa  dodrina 
qnnmeavU :  nostra  dubitatio  dijudicaretur :  vel  si  hi  ipsi  quoque  codices  va- 
riarent,  plures  paucioribus,  vetustiores  recentioribus  praeferrentur;  et  si  ad 
hue  esset  incerta  varietas,  prscedens  lingua,  unde  illud  interpretatum  est, 
consuleretur.  Eichhom,  §  321,  thinks  there  was  but  onefold  version  of  the 
O.  T.    See,  on  the  other  hand,  Jahnt  voL  L  p.  215,  sqq. 
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the  following  passages  may  be  understood  to  relate  either 
to  several  different  versiansj  or  to  the  different  texts  of 
one,  and  perhaps  the  common  version.  He  writes  to 
Jerome,  "  You  would  do  the  greatest  service  if  you 
would  add  the  Greek  version  of  the  Seventy  to  the  true 
Latin  text,  which  is  now  so  different  in  different  manu- 
scripts, that  it  can  hardly  be  tolerated,  and  so  strongly 
suspected  of  differing  from  the  Greek,  that  it  is  doubtfiil 
if  any  thing  can  be  proved  by  it.''  Again,  **  Therefore 
I  wish  for  your  translation  of  the  Seventy,  that  we  may, 
as  far  as  possiUe,  be  free  from  the  great  unskilfulness 
of  the  Latin  interpreters,  who  have  had  the  rashness  to 
undertake  it." 

Jerome  also  testifies  to  the  same  thing :  <*  For  the 
most  part,  among  the  Latins,  there  are  as  many  differ- 
ent Bibles  as  copies  of  the  Bible ;  for  every  man  has 
added  or  subtracted,  according  to  his  own  caprice,  as 
he  saw  fit."  <*  If  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Latin 
books,  there  are  almost  as  many  books  as  copies."* 

[Jerome  sometimes  calls  the  old  Latin  version  the 
cammofi,  —  for  it  contained  the  text  generally  used  be- 
fore that  of  Origen's  Hexapla  took  its  place,  —  and  some- 
times the  old.  Eichhorn  thinks  there  was  but  one  ver- 
sion in  common  use  before  the  time  of  Jerome;  that 


*  AuguMimt^  Ep.  88,  ad  Hieron.  voL  iv.  pt  iL  p.  61] :  Per  hoc  }duriinuiii 
pfofueris,  si  earn  Scripturam  Gnecam,  quam  LXX.  interpretati  sunt,  Latinc 
veritati  addideria,  qnie  in  diversis  codicibus  ita  varia  est,  ut  tolerari  vix  pos- 
sit,  et  ita  sospecta,  ne  in  Gneco  aliud  inveniatur,  ut  inde  aliquid  proferri  aut 
probari  dubitetur.  Ep.  97,  p.  641 :  Ideo  autem  desidero  interpretationem 
tuam  de  LXX^  ut  ea  tanta  LaHnomm  irdarprdum^  qui  qualescunque  hoc 
aoai  sunt,  quantum  possumus,  imperitia  careamus.    Jemmtt  Pnef.  in  Jos. : 

Maxime  cum  apud  lAtinos  tot  sint  exemplaria  quot  codices,  et  unus 

quisque  pro  arbitrio  suo  vel  addiderit  vel  subtraxerit,  quod  ei  visum  est 
Vrmi,  in  Evangg. :  Si  Latinis  exemplaribus  fides  est  abhibenda,  respondeant 
quibQs:  tot  enim  sunt  exemplaria  piene  quot  codices. 

VOL.  I.  24 
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Others  were  made,  but  never  obtained  general  circula- 
tion. He  says,  all  the  quotations  from  the  Latin  Bible, 
before  Jerome,  belong  to  the  same  text,  though  he  ad- 
mits that  it  was  most  grossly  corrupted.  He  thinks 
this  version  —  called  the  Italian,*  the  common,  the  old  — 
was  made  in  the  first  century  A.  C,  and  by  African  Chris- 
tians. His  arguments  for  the  latter  are  as  follows :  There 
were  learned  Christians  in  Africa  at  that  time ;  a  trans- 
lation was  more  needed  than  in  Italy,  where  many  under- 
stood Greek ;  the  old  version  was  more  highly  prized  in 
Africa  than  elsewhere ;  none  but  an  African  would  have 
written  such  bad  Latin  in  that  age,  and  some  expressions 
betray  the  African  author.  But  the  whole  of  this  rea- 
soning is  extremely  unsatisfactory  and  insecure.]  *  There 
is  no  proof  of  its  African  origin. 

The  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which    some 
fragments  still  remain,^  was  made  literally  from  the  Alex- 

^  If  Rala  be  the  true  reading. 

*  [Eichhom,  §  320-323.] 

'  The  fragments  may  be  seen  in  the  following  works :  Vet  Test  sec 
LXX.  Latine  redditum  ex  Auct  Sixti  V.  Pont  Max.  editum.  Additus  est 
index  dictionum  et  locutt  Hebr.,  Gt^  Lat,  (Auct  FUamimo  ^obiUo ;)  Rom. 
1588,  foL  Quincuplex  Psalterium,  Gallicum,  Roman.,  Hebr.,  Vetus,  concilia- 
tum,  (Ed.  Faber  ^ajndensis ;)  Par.  1509,  foL ;  ed.2, 1513;  ed.3,  Caen.  1515. 
Psalterium  Davidicum  Gneco-Lat  ad  fidem  vet  exemplarium  atque  adeo  cod. 
Gr.  MS.  etc. ;  Par.  1645, 16mo.  Excudebat  CarolaGuillard.  Psalterium  duplex 
cum  canticis  juxta  vulgatam  Gr.  LXX.  Seniorum  et  antiquam  Lat  ItaL  vera. 
Prodit  ex  insigni  cod.  Grceco-Lat  Capituli  Veron.  uncialibus  characteribus 
ante  sept  sec.  exarato ;  Rom.  1740,  foL  (The  second  part  of  BUmcfdnPt  Vindi- 
cisB  Canon.  Scripturarum  vulg.  Lat  editionis ;  Rom.  1740.  Mttenzwey,  Dis- 
sert Anti-Blanch,  und  Emtati,  Neu.  theol.  Biblioth.  voL  L  p.  856.)  Eccle- 
siastes  ex  Vers.  Itala  cum  notis  Bossudi ;  Par.  1693.  Capitula  Bibliorom 
antiqua  sec.  interpretationem  Tc5y  LXX.  ed.  Jos.  Mcaia  CanUy  (Tomman;) 
Rom.  1688.  Bibliorum  sac.  Latins  verss.  antiquie,  seu  vetus  Itala  et  cett, 
qusecunque  in  codd.  MSS.  et  antiquorum  libris  reperiri  potuerunt:  que  cum 
vulgata  Lat  et  cum  textu  Gr.  comparantur.  Ace.  prsefil,  observatt  et  notie 
indexque  novus  ad  vulgatam  e  regione  ed.  Op.  D.  Petri  SabaHer^  ord.  SL 
Bened.  e  congreg.  S.  Mauri ;  Remis,  1743, 3  vols.  foL ;  ed.  auct  1749—1751, 
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andrian  version,  and  from  the  common  text,  (xotvi^,)  and 
preserves  even  its  defects.  It  agrees  most  closely  with 
the  Vatican  codex/  and  is  a  valuable  help  in  restoring 
the  text  of  the  Septuagint. 

[The  following  is  a  specimen  of  that  version,  and 
shows  its  literal  character :  — 

Deut.  xxxii.  1,  sqq. 

Alexandrian  Version.  Old  Latin. 


1.  Ugdaex^  oiQavi  ital  XaXijaoi 
Mai  ixovita  ^  yr^  ^ij/uara  ardfiUTdg 

(MOV. 

2.  Uf^doMdaOa  &g  ^etdg  x6  ind' 
ipdsY/iA  fitov  Mai  xaia^ijro)  ^  d^dcrog 
Ta    Qifi/jutrd   fiov,     &ael   Bfi^gog    ste* 

TOP. 

3.  "Orh  x6  Zvofia  mvqIov  ixdXeaa^ 
d6x8  fuyahavivriv  t^  Sea  'f^Mbr, 


1.  Attende,  coelum,  et  lo- 
qaar;  et  audiat,  terra,  verba 
ex  ore  meo. 

2.  Expectetur  sicut  pluvia 
adpronunciatio  mea,  et  de- 
scendant sicut  ros  verba  mea, 
sicut  imber  super  gramen,  et 
sicut  nix  super  fcBnum. 

3.  Quia  nomen  Domini  in- 
vocavi ;  date  magnificentiam 
Deo  Nostro.* 


The  whole  of  the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  some 
of  the  apocryphal  books,  are  still  extant,  while  only 
fragments  exist  of  the  rest.     These  are  found  in  the 


3  vols.  foL  Drid.  MTinnUr^  Fragmenta  vers,  antiqu.  LatinaB  antehieronjnn. 
Prophetanim  Jer.,  Ezech.,  Dan.,  et  Hos.,  e  cod.  rescr.  Wirceburg ;  Hafn. 
1819,  in  Miscell.  Hafn.  vol.  L  pt  L  p.  81,  sqq. 

•  The  LXX.  omit  R*Ti3*l   in  Isa.  be.  5.    The  Itala  reads  et  gtmdebia ; 

Theodotion,  xal  z^Q^^* 

*  [See  these  and  more  specunens  in  Eithhom,  §  31M. 

In  Gen.  xv.  15,  it  reads,  Tu  autem  ibis  ad  patres  suos  nutritus  in  senecta 
bona,  instead  of  sepulttts  in  senecta  bona,  because  the  Greek  MS.  bad 
j^ipilg  instead  of  jatpelg.  In  Ps.  xviL  14,  it  retained  a  singular  error. 
The  Greek  MS.  read  lidy,  (swine,)  for  ^mp,  (sons ;)  so  the  translator  ren- 
dered it  9tnUam  instead  of  JUiorum,    Eichhom^  L  c] 
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Fathers,  in  old  Latin  manuscripts,  in  Psalters,  missals, 
and  breviaries.]* 

Since  the  diversity  and  imperfections  of  the  text  of 
this  version  had  become  greater  than  that  of  the  Septua- 
gint  before  the  time  of  Origen,  Jerome,  in  the  year  382, 
undertook  a  similar  critical  revision  of  it.*  After  finish- 
ing the  New  Testament,  he  corrected  the  Psalms,  though 
without  following  any  critical  method.  He  thus  pre- 
pared the  Psalterium  Romanum.  He  then  wrought 
this  work  over  anew,  making  use  of  Origen's  Hexapla 
and  critical  marks.  The  result  was  the  Psalterium  Gal- 
licanum. 

He  thus  speaks  of  the  work :  **  While  I  was  at  Rome, 
I  revised  the  Psalter,  following  the  Seventy ;  though 
hastily,  (cursim^)  yet  I  corrected  it  extensively,  (magna 
tamen  ex  parte.)  But  now,  O  Paula  and  Eustochium, 
since  you  see  it  is  again  corrupted  by  the  fault  of  tran- 
scribers, and  that  the  ancient  error  prevails  more  than 
the  recent  correction,  you  compel  me,  as  it  were,  to 
plough  the  field  just  now  reaped  with  my  sickle,  and, 
with  cross  furrows,  tear  up  the  thorns  which  begin  to 
show  their  heads  anew.  Let  each  one  observe  the  hor- 
izontal line,  or  the  prominent  marks,  that  is,  the  obelisks 
or  asterisks ;  and  whenever  he  sees  a  mark,  (virgulam,) 
let  him  understand  that,  from  thence  to  the  two  points 
which  follow,  the  Septuagint  contains  more  than  my 
version.  But  when  he  sees  stars^  he  may  know  that, 
from  thence  to  the  two  points,  something  has  been  added 
firom  the  Hebrew  text,  according  to  the  version  of  The- 
odotion,  which  does  not  differ  from  the  Septuagint  in 

*  [See  Eichhom^  §  324,  sqq.] 

*  Martianojff  Prolcgg.  IL  ad  Jerome,  Div.  Bib. 
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literalness."  Again,  "  Have  I  not  said  something  against 
the  Seventy,  whom  I  diligently  corrected,  some  years  ago, 
and  gave  to  those  who  speak  my  language,  whom  I  daily 
use  in  the  assembly  of  brethren,  and  whose  Psalms  I 
sing  in  continual  meditation  ? "  Again  he  says,  *^  I  do 
not  doubt  that  you  have  the  edition  of  the  Seventy ^  which 
I  careJuUy  corrected^  many  years  ago,  and  gave  to  the 
studious.''  Still  further,  he  adds,  **  This,  [edition  of  the 
Septuagint,]  which  is  contained  in  the  Hexapla,  and 
which  we  have  translated^  is  the  same  translation  of  the 
Septuagint  which  is  preserved  spotless  and  uncorrupted 
in  the  copies  of  the  learned."* 

In  this  way  he  gradually  wrought  over  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament.  He  says  of  part  of  his  labor,  "  Re- 
joice because  you  receive  the  blessed  Job  safe  and  sound, 
who  formerly,  among  the  Latins,  lay  prostrate  in  filth 
and  worms,  and  was  full  of  offences.     And  as,  after  his 

*  Jaromej  Pnef.  ad  Edit  poster.  Psalmorum :  Psalterium,  RomsB  dudum 
poeitiis,  emendanim,  et  jiixta  LXX.  interpretes,  licet  curnm,  magna  tamen 
ex  parte  correxeram.  Quod  quia  rursus  videtis,  o  Paula  et  Eustochium, 
teriptorum  vitio  depravatum,  plusque  antiquum  errorem,  quam  novam  emen- 
dationem  valere,  cogitis,  ut  veluti  quodam  novali  scissum  jam  arvum  exerce- 

am,  et  obliquis  sulcis  renascentes  spinas  eradicem. Notet  sibi  unus 

quisque  vel  jacentem  lineam  vel  radiantia  signa,  id  est,  vel  obelos  vel  aste- 
riscos:  et  ubicunque  viderit  virgulam  pnecedentem  ab  ea  usque  ad  duo 
pQDcta  quae  impressimus,  sciat  in  LXX.  translatoribus  plus  haberi :  ubi  au- 
tem  stell®  similitudinem  perspexerit,  de  Hebneis  voluminibus  additum  nove- 
rit  cque  usque  ad  duo  puncta,  juxta  Theodotionis  duntaxat  editionem,  qui 
simplicitate  sennonis  a  LXX.  interpretibus  non  discordat  Apolog.  adv. 
Rufin.  iL  24:  Egone  contra  LXX.  interpretes  aliquid  sum  locutus,  qno9 
ante  annos  plurimos  diligentissime  emendatos  mese  lingoie  studiosis  dedi, 
quo8  qootidie  in  conventu  fratrum  edissero,  quorum  Psalmos  jugi  medita- 
tione  decanto  ?  Ep.  23,  ad  Lucinium,  0pp.  iv.  pt  iL  p.  574 :  SqttuagifUa  in- 
ierprdym  ediiionem  et  te  habere  non  dubito.  et  ante  annos  plurimos  diligen- 
tissime emendaican  studiosis  tradidi.  Ep.  135,  ad  Sunn,  et  Fret  0pp.  ii.  p.  627 : 
Ea  autem,  (editio  LXX.  intt,)  qusB  habetur  in  IlexapUs  et  quam  nos  verti- 
muSj  ipsa  est,  qua;  in  eruditorum  libris  incorrupta  et  immaculata  LXX.  in- 
terpretum  tianslatio  reservatur. 
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trial  and  his  triumph,  all  his  possessions  are  given  back 
to  him  double,  so  in  our  language  I  have  made  him 

receive   what   be   had    lost." **  But  among  the 

Latins,  before  that  translation  was  made  which  we 
have  recently  published  with  its  asterisks  and  obelisks, 
nearly  seventy  or  eighty  verses  were  lacking."  Again, 
**  When  you  demanded  of  me,  in  your  letters,  a  short 
time  ago,  that  I  should  translate  the  Chronicles  for  you 
into  the  Latin  tongue,  I  engaged  a  certain  doctor  of 
the  law,  from  Tiberias,  who  is  held  in  great  admiration 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  with  him  I  have  examined  it 
from  end  to  end ;  and,  thus  confirmed,  I  have  dared  to* 
undertake  what  you  command.  For  I  speak  freely. 
This  book  of  names  [Chronicles]  is  so.  corrupt  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscript,  that  you  would  think  they 
were  barbarian  and  Sarmatic,  rather  than  Hebrew 
names,  which  are  here  thrown  together."* 

He  speaks,  in  his  Apology  against  Rufin,  of  revising 
only  six  books,  namely.  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
siastes.  Canticles,  and  Chronicles.  Double  prefaces  of 
these,  and  no  others,  are  extant.  Perhaps  he  did  not  re- 
vise the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament ;  [but  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  did,  for  he  complains  that  the  greater 


'  Pnef.  in  Job :  Beatum  Job,  qui  adhuc  apud  Latinos  jacebat  in  stercore 
et  vermibus  scatebat  erronun,  integrum  et  immaculatum  gaudete.  Quomo- 
do  enim  post  probationem  atque  victoriam  duplicia  sunt  et  universa 
reddita:  ita  ego  in  lingua  nostra  feci  eum  habere  qus  amiserat,  etc 
Pnef.  alt:  Cseterum  apud  Latinos  ante  earn  translationem,  quam  sub 
asteriscis  et    obelis   nuper    edidimus,    septingenti    fenne    aut    octingenti 

versus  desunt     See  £p.  ad  Pammachium. Pnef.  ad  Paralip. :   Cum 

a  me  nuper  litteris  flagitassetis,  ut  vobis  Paralipomenon  Latino  sermone  trans- 
ferrem,  de  Tiberiade  quendam  legis  auctorem,  qui  apud  Hebneos  admira- 
tioni  habebatur,  assumpsi  et  contuli  cum  eo  a  vertice  (ut  ajunt)  usque  ad 
extremum  unguem,  et  sic  confirmatus  ausus  sum  facere  quod  jubebatis.  Li- 
bere  enim  loqiior.  Ita  in  Gnecis  et  Latinis  codicibus  hie  nominum  liber 
vitiosus  est,  ut  non  Hebnea  quam  barbara  quiedam  et  Sarmatica  nomina 
conjecta  arbitrandum  sit    See  Hodyf  p.  352,  sqq. 
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part  of  his  work  was  destroyed  by  the  fraud  of  some 
one.  In  his  Apology,  he  did  not  need  to  speak  of 
books  which  perished  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
completed,  and  therefore  he  mentions  only  such  as  were 
preserved.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  revised  the 
Apocrypha.]  *  Only  three  passages  of  this  revision  have 
been  printed.* 

["  Jerome  acquired  great  fame  by  this  recension  of 
the  old  Latin  version In  Rome  and  Gaul,  his  re- 
vision of  the  Psalms  was  admitted  into  the  churches,  and 
Augustine  commented  on  his  improved  edition  of  Job. 
'But  this  prosperity  excited  envy  against  this  meritorious 
man,  and  Rufinus,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  made  the  bitterest 
reproaches  against  the  good  Father,  on  account  of  this, 
as  well  as  his  other  learned  labors.  He  considered  that 
Jerome  had  committed  an  offence,  because  he  approved 
the  use  which  Origen  had  made  of  the  other  Greek 
versions  to  improve  the  Seventy,  and  preferred  the 
hexaplary  to  the  common  text."  The  few  relics  of  this 
recension  are  valuable  aids  in  the  criticism  of  the  hexa- 
plary text  of  the  Alexandrian  version.]  * 

*  Jeromtj  Ep.  94,  ad  August  0pp.  iv.  pt  IL  p.  644 :  Grandem  Latini  ser- 
monifl  in  ista  provincia  notariorum  patimur  penuriam :  et  idcirco  pneccptis 
tuis  pareie  non  possumus,  maxime  in  editione  Septuaginta,  que  asteriscis  ve- 
nibosque  distincta  est    Pleraque  enim  prions  laboris  fraude  amisimus. 

*  Eabri  SUq>,  Psalter,  quincuplex. Jos.  Mar.  Can(Tofnma8i)  Psalter : 

Juzta  duplicem  edit,  Romanum  et  Gallicanum,  una  cum  Canticis  ex  duplici 
item  edit  et  Hjrmnarium  atque  Orationale :  edit  ad  veterem  eccles.  formam 
ex  antiquis  MSS.  exemplaribus  digesta ;  Rom.  1683,  4ta ;  reprinted  with 
TommarPt  corrections,  and  A.  F.  Fezzon  and  Luc  HoUterCt  Remarks  in 
TommatTt  works ;  Rome,  1747,  vol  iL  Psalter,  cum  Canticis  versibus  pris- 
CO  more  distinctum,  argumentis  et  orationibus  vetustis  novaque  litterali  ex- 
planatlone  delucidatum;  Rom.  1697, 4to.;  Einsied.  1727;  Vien.  1735,  and  in 
the  3d  vol.  of  Tomnum's  works.  Both  the  Psalters  and  Job  may  be  found 
mJenmu^t  BibliotL  div.  0pp.  L  p.  1186,  sqq. 

*  [EiMam,  §  330.] 
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§49. 

'    2.    The  Versions  indirectly  made  into  Syriac. 

According  to  Abulfaragius,  the  western  Syrians  had 
another  version,  besides  the  Peshito,  which  was  made 
from  the  Septuagint.  This,  following  Pococke's  read- 
ing and  translation,  has  commonly  been  called  Figura- 
ta.*  [The  Alexandrian  version  was  held  in  super- 
stitious veneration  by  the  Syrians,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  it  was  the  parent  of  many  new  Syriac  versions.] 

The  following  Syriac  versions  of  the  Septuagint  are* 
known  to  us :  — 

1.  In  the  year  617  A.  C,  Paul,  bishop  of  Tela,  at  the 
request  of  the  Monophysite  patriarch  Athanasius  of  An- 
tioch,  made,  at  Alexandria,  a  Syriac  version  of  the  hex- 

*  Pococktf  Spec.  Hist  Arabnm,  p.  184.  (Compare  Ahulfaragius,  Histor. 
Dynast  p.  100.)  '*  The  more  western  Syrians  have  two  versions ;  the  direct 
one,(istam  simplicem,)  which  was  translated  from  the  Hebrew  language  into 
the  Syriac,  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  Lord,  in  the  time  of  Addeos,  [Thad- 
deus,]  the  apostle ;  or,  according  to  others,  before  Christ,  in  the  time  of 
Hiram  and  Solomon,  son  of  David.  And  they  have  another,  called  Jigwra- 
tamy  made  according  to  the  tranalaiion  of  the  LXX.  ehkra,  from  the  Greek 
into  the  Syriac,  long  after  the  incarnation  of  the  Savior."  Dt  Rossi  trans- 
lates the  passage,  ^another  made  after  the  rule  of  the  LXX.,  from  the 
Greek  language  into  the  Syriac"  Spec,  inedits  et  HexapL  Biblior.  Vers. 
Sjrro-Estranghele,  p.  1.  Compare  Eichhom,  Repert  vol.  iii.  p.  197.  Bruns, 
ad  Ksnnicott,  Diss.  Gen.  p.  181,  says,  *'  I  will  add  (firom  AssemarCs  Bib.  Or.  vol 
iiLpt  L  p.  146,)  that  the  word  Kn^13»  which  properly  meansy^gure,  tmoge,  is 
used  for  tead  by  the  Syrians,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Scripture."  MitkadiSj 
Or.  Bib.  vol.  xiiL  p.  150.  iS^v.  de  Sacy  (in  EiMorrCs  Allg.  Bib.  voL  viiL 
p.  588,  following  Renaudoty  Perpet  de  la  Foi,  vol  v.  p.  554)  proposes  a  dif- 
ferent reading  of  the  text,  and  translates  it,  **  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  son  of 
David,  and  Hiram,  king  of  T^re,  and  [they  have]  another  edition,  called  the 
version  according  to  the  LXX,^  instead  of  Potocke^s  text  and  version,  as  above. 
De  Sanfs  conjecture  is  favored  by  the  notes  of  Abraham  Ecchellensis,  on 
Ebedjesu^s  Catal.  Lib.  Chaldaeorum,  (Rom.  1653,)  and  by  MSS.  See  John, 
vol.  iL  p.  vL  sqq. 
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apiary  text/  Andrew  Masius  once  had  and  used  a 
manuscript  containing  this  version  ;  but  it  has  since  been 
lost.*  However,  in  the  Ambrosian  manuscript  at  Milan,* 
the  following  books  are  contained,  namely :  the  Psalms, 
Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus,  the  twelve  minor 
Prophets,  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  the  Lamentations,  Daniel, 
Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah.  The  fourth  book  of  Kings  is  con- 
tained in  manuscript  at  Paris."*  All  of  these  have  been 
published,  with  the  exception  of  the  apocryphal  books. 

This  version  follows  the  hexaplary  text,  literally,  even 
imitating  the  Greek  etymologies,  preserving  the  article 
and  the  Greek  words.     It  contains  also  the  hexaplary 


*  EiMom^s  fissay  on  the  Author  of  the  Syriac  Version  of  the  Hexapla,  in 
hifl  Repert  vol.  iiL  p.  230,  sqq. 

*  Josuie  Imperatoris  Hist  illust  atque  explic.  ab  And,  Masio ;  Antwerp, 
1573,  foL  Ep.  dedic.  p.  6w  "In  preparing  this  work,"  says  Masius, "  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  old  MSS.  [of  the  LXX.,]  and  in  particular  that  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  library.  I  had  also  the  S3nriac  version,  a  most  certain  guide, 
that  literally  expresses  the  Greek  text  as  it  was  900  years  ago,  which  was 
contained  in  Origen's  Hexapla,  deposited  by  Eiisebius  in  that  noble  library 

at  Caesarea. From  the  same  Syriac  interpreter  I  have  the  books  of 

Judges,  and  the  Kings,  besides  the  Chronicles,  Esdras,  Esther,  Judith,  and, 
finally,  a  good  part  of  Tobit  and  Deuteronomy." 

'  Bruns,  in  Eichhorn's  Repert  vol.  iii.  p.  166 — ^212.  De  Rossi,  L  c.  Com- 
pare Eichhom,  L  c.  vol.  iii.  p.  197,  sqq. 

*  Codex  Syriaco-Hexaplaris  Ambrosiano-Mediolanensis  ed.  et  Latino 
vers,  a  Maith.  JSTorbergy  tom.  L  (Jer.  et  Ez. ;)  Lond.  Goth.  1787.  Daniel  sec 
ed.  LXX.  Intt  ex  Tetraplis  desumtam.  Ex  Cod.  Syro-Estranghelo  Bibli- 
othecte  Ambros.  S3rriace  edidit,  Latvertit,  Pnef.  Notisque  crit  illustr.  Cor 
jet  BugcAus ;  MedioL  1788.  CnrsB  hexaplares  in  Jobum.  E  Cod.  Syriaco« 
UexapL  Ambros.- Mediol.  scripsit  H,  Middddorpf;  VratisL  1817,  4to. 

Description  and  critical  use  of  them  by  Brans,  CuraB  Hexapl.  in  iv.  libr. 
Reg.  in  EichhonCs  Repert  vols,  viii.,  ix.,  x.  Libri  iv.  Regum  Syro-Heptaplaris 
Spec,  e  MS. ;  Paris,  Syriace  ed.,  textum  vers.  Alex.  HexapL  restit  notisque 
illustravit  J.  Gdfr.  Basse ;  Jen.  1782.  [The  following  portions  of  the  Am- 
brosian MS.  have  been  printed,  in  Eichhorn's  Repert.  vol.  iii.,  with  all  the 
marginal  notes,  &c. :  Isa.  iv.  6,  7.  Dan.  ix.  24 — ^27.  Ps.  L,  and  fragments 
of  Pb.xL] 

VOL.    I.  25 
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marks,  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  restoring  the  text  of  the 
Hexapla. 

[This  celebrated  Milan  manuscript  was  first  made 
known  by  J.  J.  Bjiornstrahl,  a  Swedish  professor.  He 
published  a  letter  (dated  Milan,  1773)  in  a  Swedish 
journal,  and  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  Syriac  version  of 
a  part  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  in  a  manuscript  written  in 
the  old  Estranghelo  character ;  that  the  manuscript  was 
not  known  to  the  learned.  In  the  margin,  he  says,  are 
Origen's  critical  notes.  At  the  end  of  almost  every  book, 
it  is  said,  "  This  was  translated  from  Origen's  Tetra- 
pla,"  which  had  been  copied  by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  manuscript  in  the 
hands  of  Masius,  and  this  at  Milan,  are  parts  of  the 
same  whole." 

To  judge  from  the  printed  extracts,  the  version  is  very 
literal ;  it  sacrifices  the  purity  of  the  Syriac,  for  the  sake 
of  a  literal  rendering.  It  seeks  etymologies  of  the 
Greek  words.  This  servile  adherence  to  the  letter  en- 
hances its  value  for  critical  purposes.  In  general  it  fol- 
lows the  hexaplary  text  of  the  Seventy,  but  sometimes 
it  agrees  with  the  Vatican,  sometimes  with  the  Complu- 
tensian  text.     Sometimes  it  attempts  to  reconcile  the 

**  Eichhom,  Repert  vol.  vii.  p.  230,  sqq.  [De  Rossi  published  an  account 
of  this  version.  Spec,  inedit  et  hexap.  Bib.  Vers.  Syro-Estranghele  cum 
simplici  atque  utriusque  fontibus,  GrsBCO  et  Hebneo,  collats,  &c. ;  Parm. 
1778,  4  to.  He  gives  several  specimens  of  it,  comprising  Ps.  L,  reprinted 
with  valuable  additions,  in  Evchhom^  1.  c.  vol.  iiL  p.  197,  sqq.  See  the  valua- 
ble article  of  Bruns,  on  the  Syriac  hexaplary  MS.  at  Milan.  Ibid.  p.  166,  sqq.] 

Psalmi  sec.  ed.  LXX.  Interp.  quos  ex  Cod.  Syr.-Elstrang.  Bib.  Ambros. 

Syriace  imprimendos  curavit. C  Dugatus  ;  Med.  1820.    See  Pluschktj 

De  Psalteri  Syr.  Mediol.  a  C.  Bugatoed.  pec.  indole  ejusdemque  usu  critico, 
Bonn,  1835r  Cod.  Syr.  Hexapl.  lib.  iv.  Regum,  e  Cod. ;  Paris,  ed.  IL  Mid- 
dddorpf;  Berlin,  1835, 2  vols.  4to. :  voL  l  contains  Isaiah,  the  twelve  mincMr 
Prophets,  Ruth,  Job,  Solomon^s  Song,  Lament)  Eccles. ;  voL  ii  contains  the 
critical  commentary. 
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various  readings  still  extant  in  the  manuscripts.  The 
use  of  it  is  limited  mostly  to  the  criticism  of  the  hex- 
aplary  text  of  the  Seventy,  which  is  quite  imperfect- 
ly represented  by  the  Alexandrian  manuscript.  In  many 
places  it  supplies  the  words  which  are  now  wanting  in 
the  Seventy,  but  found  in  the  Hebrew,  and  sometimes 
it  omits  the  redundancies  of  the  Greek.  It  does  not 
always  give  a  good  sense,  by  combining  the  words  of 
the  several  versions.  It  agrees  closely  with  the  Mar- 
shaline  codex,  the  most  valuable  manuscript  for  the 
restoration  of  the  hexaplary  text.  This  version  gen- 
erally omits  the  passages  of  the  Seventy  not  found  in 
the  Hebrew,  though  not  always,  and  sometimes  it  fur- 
nishes readings  peculiar  to  itself.]  * 

In  1486  A.  C,  Hareth  Ben  Senan  made  an  Arabic 
version  of  the  hexaplary  Syriac  translation.  Two  man- 
uscripts of  this  are  still  preserved  in  the  Bodleyan  library 
at  Oxford,  and  two  in  Paris. 

[They  are  mainly  useful  in  revising  the  Syriac  version 
of  the  Hexapla,  and  thereby  restoring  the  true  text  of 
the  Septuagint.]  * 

2.  In  the  Paris  manuscript  we  find  a  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  Daniel,  which  was  made  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint and  Theodotion,  and  which  was  revised  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  by  James  of  Edessa, 
"  from  the  version  used  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Syrians," 
that  is,  from  the  Peshito.     It  usually  follows  the  text  of 


•  [Eichham,  §  25a] 

*  Eichhorrij  §  294,  c.  Paidus,  Com.  Crit  exhibens  e  Bibliotheca  Bodle- 
Jan.  Specimina  Veres.  Pentateuch!  septem  Arab.  p.  70,  sqq.  Schnurrerj  in 
Holmes,  Praef.  ad  torn.  L  ed.  LXX.  c.  4.  [See  some  extracts  from  the  Bod- 
leyan MS.  in  Walton^s  Polyglot,  vol.  vL  See,  also,  Joseph  ffhiU's  letter  to 
the  bishop  of  London ;  Oxon.  1779,  8vo.  p.  56.  EichhorrCs  Allg.  Bib.  vol  L 
p.  605,  652,  sqq.] 
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the  Septuagint,  and  (in  the  book  of  Daniel)  Theodo- 
tion,  and  agrees  only  occasionally  with  the  Peshito.* 

Eichhorn  and  De  Sacy  have  conjectured  that  the  so 
called  Figurata  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  version.  But 
others  think  the  hexaplary  version  mentioned  above  is 
the  same  with  the  Figurata,  and  hcls  been  revised  by 
James  of  Edessa.*  But  the  hexaplary  text  never  came 
into  common  use,  but  seems  to  have  been  used  merely 
for  critical  purposes.* 

[If  we  follow  the  account  of  the  Assemans,  James 
of  Edessa  was  for  a  time  bishop  of  that  place,  but  retired 
from  his  office  in  disgust,  and  spent  nine  years  in  the 
solitude  of  a  cloister  at  Teleda.  Some  months  before 
his  death,  he  returned  to  his  office,  and  died,  A.  C.  708, 
or,  as  others  say,  712.  While  at  Teleda,  he  made  a 
revision  of  the  text  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  years  1015,  1016,  of  the  era  of  the 
Seleucidae,  (that  is,  703,  704,  A.  C.,)  according  to  the 
subscription  in  the  two  Paris  manuscripts.  From  the 
specimens  published  by  Eichhorn,  it  would  appear  this 
could  not  be  a  revision  of  the  Peshito,  for  it  agrees,  in 
the  Pentateuch,  step  by  step,  with  the  Septuagint ;  in 
Daniel,  it  sometimes  agrees  closely  with  Theodotion, 
though  at  other  times  it  inclines  to  the  Septuagint. 
Here,  however,  he  aims  to  introduce  some  of  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Peshito.     He  follows  Theodotion  in  the 


*  Eichhorn^  On  the  Syriac  version  of  the  O.  T.  which  James  of  Edessa 
edited,  in  his  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  ii.  p.  270,  sqq.  Einleit  §  261.  Dt  Sacy,  Notice 
d'un  MS.  Siriaque  du  Pent,  &C.,  in  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  viiL  p.  570,  sqq.,  reprinted 
in  Notices  et  Extraits  de  MSS.  de  la  Bibl.  nat  voL  iv.  p.  684,  sqq.  Bugatus 
published  fragments  of  the  MS.  in  his  Syr.  Hexap.  DanieL 

*  Hdvemik,  voL  L  pt  iL  p.  64,  66.  Bhode,  Gregor.  Barhebneus  SchoL  in 
Ps.  T.  et  xviiL  p.  76. 

*  EiMom,  §  267.  Aneman,  L  c.  vol.  iL  p.  411,  and  ?oL  iiL  pt  L  p. 
75>  sqq. 
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apocryphal  part  of  Daniel.     This   revision   became   a 
critical  authority  in  the  church. 

Asseman'  conjectures  that  James  of  Edessa  himself 
made  a  new  version  from  the  Greek,  and  grounds  the 
conjecture  mainly  on  some  various  readings  of  the 
Psalms,  which  Barhebrseus  cites  from  him,  and  on  a 
book  from  his  hand,  in  the  Vatican,  relating  to  the  Syriac 
version.  But  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  for  the 
opinion.] 

3.  A  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made,  or  pro- 
cured to  be  made,  by  Philoxenus,  bishop  of  Hierapolis. 
But  of  this  we  know  too  little  to  pronounce,  as  some 
have  done,  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  jigurataJ'  [Phi- 
loxenus, called  also  Xenaias,  was  bishop  of  Hie- 
rapolis or  Mabug,  from  488  to  518.  At  his  direction, 
Polycarp  made  a  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  called  the  Philoxenian,  in  honor  of  the  bishop 
who  caused  it  to  be  undertaken.  It  is  still  a  question 
whether  he  translated  also  the  Old  Testament.  Moses 
Aghelaus,'  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
mentions  a  version  of  the  Psalms  from  the  Greek,  made 
by  Polycarp,  the  rural  bishop.  The  Milan  manuscript 
of  the  hexaplary  version  on  Isa.  ix.  6,  cites  a  passage 
from  "  another  version  made  for  the  Syrians  by  the  holy 
Philoxenus,  bishop  of  Mabug."  It  cannot  be  deter- 
mined whether  it  included  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.]  ^ 

4.  There  is  a  Syriac  version  of  the  patriarch  Mar 
Abba.  [He  was  by  birth  a  Magian,  but  was  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  applied   himself  diligently  to  the 

*  [L.  c.  vol  i.  p.  49a] 

»  Adltr,  in  Eichhom,  §  260,  vol.  iL  p.  180,  note. 

*  [Cited  in  Asseman,  1.  c.  vol.  iL  p.  83.] 

*  [Eichhom,  §  266.    Repert.  iiL  p.  166,  aqq.,  175,  sqq.] 
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Study  of  languages.  He  learned  the  Syriac  and  the 
Greek,  and  then  translated  several  books  from  the  lat- 
ter into  the  former  tongue.  Amongst  them  was  the 
Old  Testament.  In  translating  this,  he  was  assisted 
by  his  teacher,  one  Thomas,  who  has  been  confounded 
with  Thomas  of  Heraclea.  It  cannot  be  determined 
whether  this  version  was  ever  authorized  by  the  church, 
or  remained  entirely  in  private  use.  It  was  made  in 
the  sixth  century." 

5.  Simeon,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Licinius,  trans- 
lated the  Psalms  from  the  Greek  into  the  Syriac,  He 
gives  an  account  of  his  labors  in  an  epistle  to  a  monk, 
which — as  well  as  his  brief  exposition  of  some  of  the 
Psalms  —  is  still  extant  in  the  Vatican  library.* 

6.  It  is  also  maintained  by  some  that  Thomas  of 
Heraclea,  a  Monophysite  bishop,  about  613,  made  a 
translation  of  the  Seventy  into  Syriac.  Barhebraeus 
often  quotes  the  Heraclean  version.  Pococke  had  a 
manuscript  containing  the  History  of  Susannah,  which 
professed  to  come  from  the  same  source.  The  apocry- 
phal additions  to  Daniel,  ch.  xii.,  in  Walton's  polyglot, 
are  printed  from  the  Heraclean  version.  But  it  is  not 
probable  that  Thomas  ever  made  such  a  translation ;  for 
he  was  contemporary  with  Paul  of  Tela,  another  Monoph- 
ysite bishop,  who  himself  made  a  version ;  and  it  is  not 
probable  two  independent  Syriac  versions  would  be  made 
contemporarily  by  associated  bishops,  for  the  use  of  the 
same  party  in  the  church.  Thomas,  it  appears,  trans- 
lated a  portion,  or  the  whole  of  the  Apocrypha,  and 
revised  the  Philoxenian  version  of  the  New  Testament, 


*  [Eichhomy  §  267.    Asseman,  L  c.  voL  ii.  p.  411,  sqq.,    vol.  iii.  pt  L  p. 
75,  sqq.]  , 

^  Eichhom,  271.   Asseman^  voL  ii.  p.  83. 
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while  Paul  translated  the  hexaplary  text  of  the  whole 
Old  Testament  hito  the  Syriac.  The  work  of  Paul 
seems  sometimes  to  have  been  called  the  Heraclean 
version.* 

There  was  a  version  called  the  Karkuphish  (versio 
Karkuphensis)  in  use  among  the  Nestorian  Christians, 
who  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Assyria,  It  received 
its  name  —  which  signifies  the  version  of  the  moun- 
taineers —  from  this  circumstance.  However,  but  little 
is  known  of  it.  Dr.  Wiseman  says,  it  is  a  recension  of 
the  Peshito,  made  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
hj  David,  a  Jacobite  monk  of  the  convent  of  St.  Aaron, 
on  Mount  Sigari,  in  Mesopotamia.  It  bears  a  close 
affinity  with  the  Peshito,  except  in  proper  names  and 
Gneco-Syriac  words,  where  it  follows  the  Greek  orthog- 
raphy, and  that  of  Thomas  of  Heraclea.  Some  think  it 
was  made  for  the  Monophysite  Christians,  which  others 
deny.*  There  is  a  valuable  manuscript  of  this  recension 
in  the  Vatican.] 

^50. 

3.    The  ^Ethiopian  Version. 

The  -Ethiopians  have  a  version  of  the  whole  Bible,  in 
their  sacred  language,  called  GeezJ'  Its  origin  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  the  fourth  century."*     Its  author  is 

*  [JU9tman,  vol  ii  p.  28a    Eichhom,  §  269, 27a] 

*  [Ibi(L  ffiseman.  Hone  Syriacs ;  Rome,  18|K,  8vo.  yoL  L  p.  236 — ^240, 
162, 163,  cited  in  Homty  1.  c.  pt  L  ch.  iii.  sect  ilL  §  4.  Lee's  Prolegf.  in 
Bib.  Polyg.  minora,  iii  sect  iii.  p.  40.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
for  October,  1 840,  art  v.,  says  M.  Tailam  has  discovered  in  Egypt  two  MSS. 
•f  a  Syriac  version,  containing  Exodus  and  Joshua.] 

'  [See  an  account  of  this  language  in  Melung,  L  c.  voL  i  p.  401,  sqq., 
voL  ill  p.  101,  sqq.] 

'  For  an  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  Ethiopians  by  JFVum«ii/ti»,  (the 
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unknown."  [This  version  has  been  referred  to  the  times 
of  the  apostles  by  some ;  but  the  iEthiopians  were  not 
converted  to  Christianity  before  the  first  part  of  the 
fourth  century.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  traces 
of  this  version  are  not  found  till  near  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. Chrysostom  speaks  of  its  existence,  though  with- 
out treating  of  its  history ;  and  no  one  of  ancient  times 
has  given  us  any  information  about  its  author.* 

Bruce  thinks  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  from 
the  Hebrew,  before  Christ,  and  the  New  Testament  at 
the  above  date.  The  dialect  into  which  both  have  been 
rendered  is  a  dead  language,  or,  at  least,  it  is  not  spoken. 
He  seldom  found  perfect  copies  of  the  Old  Testament. 
They  are  rare  in  churches,  and  still  more  so  in  private 
use.  Several  books  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
are  almost  unknown.  The  Abyssinians  make  no  care- 
ful distinction  between  canonical  and  apocryphal  books. 
The  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  Book  of  Enoch, 

Abba  Salama,)  about  330,  see  Ludolf,  Hist  iEthiop.  lib.  iiL  2 ;  Franc,  ad  Mcb- 
num,  1G81,  fol.  [See  tlie  other  authorities,  cited  in  Giesder,  I.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  312. 
It  is  commonly,  perhaps,  supposed  tliat  the  iEthiopians  were  converted  by  the 
servant  of  Candace,  baptized  by  Philip,  (Acts  viiL  27,)  or  by  Bartholomew,  or 
Matthew,  or  Matthias ;  but  tlie  iEthiopians  themselves  state  that  Christianity 
was  first  taught  tliem  by  Fmmentius  and  Mdtsius,  (Fremonatus  and  Sydra- 
cus,)  at  the  above  date.  It  is  supposed  the  Bible  was  translated  at  the  above 
date.  Ltidolf,  1.  c.  SeQ  Bnice^s  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the 
Nile ;  1805,  vol.  ii.  p.  41(5 — 420.  See  the  most  ancient  testimony  in  Chys- 
ostom,  Hom.  in  Joh.  iu  p.  561.] 

A  pretence  to  an  apostolical  origin  of  this  version  has  been  founded  on 
Acts  viii.  27.  Walton^  Prolegg.  xv.  12,  [maintains  that  it  was  made  at  an 
early  date.  His  arguments  are  mainly  two :  1.  The  early  church  could  not 
flourish  witliout  the  Scriptures ;  and,  2.  the  version  agrees  with  some  very 
ancient  readings.]  See  Pet,  VicL  Cajdarij  Paradig.  de  Lingua  ^thiop. 
p.  160. 

*  The  ^Ethiopian  legends  make  Abba  Salama  the  author  of  it  But  there 
are  traces  of  several  hands.  See  Liuhlf,  L  c.  lib.  iii.  ch.  iv.  p.  295.  Bruce,  1.  c« 
Eichhom,  Ailg.  Bib.  vol.  iii.  p.  120,  sqq. 

»  [See  Eichhom,  §  309.] 
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and  Solomon's  Song,  are  common.  "  Saint  George  and 
his  Dragon  are  reverenced  as  highly  as  the  heroes  of  the 
Old  or  the  saints  of  the  New  Testament."]* 

The  ^Ethiopian  Jews  make  use  of  this  version,  al- 
though it  originated  with  Christian  authors.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  followed  the  Septuagint, 
according  to  the  Alexandrian  recension,  as  an  original.* 
There  are  in  Europe  manuscripts  of  this  version  entire," 
but  only  fragments  of  it  have  yet  been  printed.'' 

•  [Bnuty  1.  c.  in  Eichhjom,  L  c.  p.  120,  sqq.  Bruce  brought  three  MSS.  of 
the  Book  of  Enoch  to  Europe,  and  one  of  the  iEthiopic  version  of  the  whole 
Bible.    See  an  account  of  another  MS.  in  HorrUf  1.  c.  pt  L  ch.  iiL  sect  iiL] 

*  Ludolf,  Comment  in  Hist  ^thiop.  L  c.  Rtnaudot  thinks  the  Copcic 
yenion  is  the  original  of  the  ^thiopic.  Le  Long,  ed.  Masch^  voL  iL  pt  L 
p.  142,  sq.  Bmot  is  of  the  opinion  it  is  not  translated  from  the  LXX.  /. 
JL  B.  £hm^  De  Psalterio  iEthiop.,  (Lips.  1825,  4to.,)  maintains  the  author 
often  consulted  the  Hebrew  original ;  but  his  reviewer,  in  A.  L.  Z.  for  1832, 
Na  8,  maintains  the  contrary. 

'  Ludolfy  1.  c.  p.  298.  Bruce^s  MS.  is  still  in  the  hands  of  his  heirs.  [It 
is  not  known  in  whose  hands  it  now  is.  Mr.  Homty  1.  c.  pt  i.  ch.  iii.  sect  iii. 
§  3,  says,  p.  273,  sq.,  the  whole  iEtJiiopic  version  will  soon  be  printed.  The 
Gospels  are  already  in  print  —  Evangelia  sancta  Etliiopica  ad  Cod.  MSS. 
Fidem,  ed.  T.  P.  BaU  ;  Lond.  182G,  4to.]  See  a  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in 
Ltudolf,  L  c.  Besides  the  common  Apocrypha,  they  have  others ;  e.  g.,  tlie 
Book  of  Enoch,  of  which  an  English  version  has  been  published ;  the  Book 
of  Enoch  tlie  Prophet,  &c.,  by  Richard  Laurence;  Ox.  1821,  2d  ed.,  en- 
larged, 1833,  8vo.  [See  the  Christian  Observer,  vol.  xxx.  p.  417,  sqq.  Cited 
in  Home,  1.  c.  Bibl.  Append,  pt  i.  ch.  iii.  sect  ii.  No.  11.  ./3.  G.  Hoffmami, 
Das  Buch  Henoch  ;  Jena,  1833,  2  vols.  8vo.]  See  Gesenius,  article  Mthwp, 
Sprache  und  Lit,,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclop. 

'  Psalter,  cum  Cant  Cant  ed.  J.  Potken ;  Rom.  1513,  4to.,  and  Col.  1518, 
foL,  and  in  London  Polyglot,  1657.     Psalterium  Davidis  JEXh,  et  Lat  cum 

duobus  Impr.  et  tribus  MSS.  Codd.  diligenter  collat  et  emend Acce- 

dunt  iEthiopice  tantum  Hymni  et  Orationes  aliqusB  Vet  et  N.  Test,  item 
Cant  Cant  cum  var.  Lectt  et  Notia.  Cura  Jobi  Ludolfij  Frcf.  ad  M.  1701, 
4tou     Cant  Cant  Schelomonis  JE\h,  e  vetusto  Cod.  summa  cum  Cura  erutum 

a/.  G.JVisselio  ;  Lug.Bat  1656, 4to.  Liber  Ruth  ^Eth.  ed.a  J.  G.  JVi»- 

je/u> ;  Lug.  Bat  1660, 4to.    Prophetia  JonsB  ex  Mth,  in  Lat  ad  Verbum  versa. 

Cui  adjunguntUT  quatuor  Genes,  Capp.  e  vetust  Mspto  i^th.  eruta  a 

Tlitod.  Petrao ;  Lug.  Bat  1660 ;  reprinted  by  Staudacher ;  Frank.  1706,  4ta 
The  four  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  by  G.  Cfu  BOrklin ;  Frankfort  ad  Mob- 

voL.  I.  26 
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[It  follows  the  Greek  text  very  closely,  and  some- 
times copies  its/ errors.  It  follows  the  peculiar  readings 
of  the  Alexandrian  text.  It  is  of  no  value  except  as  a 
critical  help  in  restoring  the  text  of  the  Hexapla.  Lu- 
dolph  speaks  unfavorably  of  that  part  printed  in  Wal- 
ton's Polyglot,  and  says  it  has  more  errors  than  Potken's 
edition. 

The   ./Ethiopian  division   of  the   books   is   peculiar 
They  make  four  classes  of  books :  — 

L  The  Law  ;  that  is,  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges, 

and  Ruth. 
II.  The  Kings  ;  Samuel,    Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
Tobit,  Judith,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms. 

III.  Solomon  ;  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Ec- 

clesiasticus,  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

IV.  The  Prophets  ;  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations, 

Baruch,   Ezekiel,   Daniel,  the    twelve  minor 
Prophets,  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees.]  * 

4.    The  Egyptian  Version. 

There  is  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  dialect  of  Lower 
Egypt,  which  is  called  Coptic^  —  though  it  is  better 
named  Memphiticj  —  and  another  in  the  dialect  of  Upper 
Egypt,  which  is  called  Sahidic  or  Thebaic.^ 

num,  1696,  4ta    Prophetia  Joel,  iEthiop Lab.  et  Stud.  Tlu  Petrai ; 

Lug.  Bat  1661,  4to.    Vaticinium  Malachise a  Tlu  Pdrao  ;  Lug.  Bat 

1661, 4to.    Fragmenta  V.  T.  ex  Versione  iEthiop.  Interpretis  ut  et  aliaqu©- 

dam  Opuscula  iEthiop.  ex  ^thiop.  Lingua  in  Latina  transtulit Ch,  A, 

Bode ;  Helmst  1755,  4to.     [See  PlaWs  Catalogue  of  the  iEthiopic  Biblical 
MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Brit  and  For.  Bible  Society,  &c.  &c.  1823,  4to.] 

•  [Ludolf,  I  c.    Eichhom,  §  309,  310.    Hug,  1.  c.  §  97,  98.] 

*  On  the  Egyptian   language   and  its   dialects,  see  Quofrem^re,  Re- 
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[A  great  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  still  extant  in 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Coptic  version,  and  it  is  probable 
the  translation  included  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Sahidic  version  also  included  the  same.]  •  The  ori- 
gin of  these  versions  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the 
end  of  the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centu- 
ry;  for  at  that  time  Christianity  seems  first  to  have  been 
extended  to  the  Egyptian  provinces.*  Both  follow  the 
Alexandrian  version,  but  it  is  doubtful  which  of  the  two 
is  the  oldest.*  [Woide**  maintains  that  an  Egyptian 
version  was  made  in  the  first  century.  His  arguments  are 
as  follows  :  Christianity  early  penetrated  into  Egypt ;  a 
version  would  be  needed,  for  Greek  was  not  correctly 
spoken.     To  prove  the  latter  point,  he  cites  Athanasius 

cherches  critiquea  et  historiques  sur  la  Langue  et  la  Lit  de  TEgypte ;  Paris, 
1808,  8vo.  [See  the  "  Precis,"  of  this  work  in  Classical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p. 
101,  sqq.]  Hug,  in  Ersch  and  Gruher^s  Encyclop.,  art  Egypt.  Sprachty  &c. 
[M.  Quatremhe  thinks  the  Coptic  and  ancient  Egyptian  were  substantially 
the  same  language,  and  that  it  continued  to  be  spoken  long  after  the  Greek 
became  the  legal  tongue.  He  thinks  the  Egyptians  had  many  books  before 
the  time  of  Cambyses.    See  Bib.  Repos.  for  July,  1839,  art  il] 

•  [See  JEicWiom,  §  313,  sqq.] 

*  Munter  on  the  age  of  the  Coptic  versions  of  the  N.  T.,  in  EiMom^s 
Allg.  Bib.  vol.  iv.  p.  24,  sq.  ["  If  we  attempt  to  place  the  origin  of  the 
Egyptian  versions  of  the  Bible  about  the  end  of  the  third,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  we  do  not  meet  with  the  same  difficulties  as  in  the  at- 
tempt to  refer  them  to  a  more  ancient  date.  There  are  express  testimonies 
to  the  existence  of  a  Coptic  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  fourtli  century." 
MunteTf  L  c.  24.]  On  the  other  hand,  see  some  of  the  earlier  opinions  in 
Spec.  Verss.  Dan.  Copt  (Rom.  1786,)  p.  23,  and  Wwk  in  /.  •^.  Crama^s 
Beitiiige  zur  Beford.  theol.  Kentnitze,  iii.  1.  Hug,  L  c.  and  Introduction,  §  90, 
sqq.,  dates  the  Lower  Egyptian  version  in  the  latter  half  of  the  third  centu- 
ry, and  the  Upper  Egyptian  in  the  first  half  of  that  century.  Engdbrtihy  N. 
TheoL  Journal,  vol.  vL  p.  844,  and  Adltr,  1.  c.  p.  186,  give  a  catalogue  of  the 

Msa 

•  See  Woidc's  comparisons  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  versions,  in 
Holmes's  ed.  of  the  LXX.  In  Daniel,  Theodotion's  version  was  the  basis. 
See  ^dUr,  1.  c.  p.  187.    Murder,  L  c.  p.  139,  sqq. 

*  [Cited  in  Eichhom,  §  316,  a.] 
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and  Sozomen  •  to  show  that  Antony,  an  Egyptian  her- 
mit, could  not  speak  Greek.  Pachomius  wrote  rules  for 
seven  thousand  monks  in  the  Egyptian  tongue  ;  some 
of  Chrysostom's  homilies,  and  passages  from  the  writings 
of  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory,  and  Cyril,  were  also  trans- 
lated into  Egyptian.  The  Bible  must  have  been  trans- 
lated much  earlier.  However,  these  arguments  are  not 
conclusive.  But  if  the  version  is  quoted  in  Valentin- 
ian's  Sophia,  —  written  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  second 
century,  —  as  Woide  maintains,  the  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible. He  finds  traces  of  the  Memphitic  version  in 
the  third  century.  Saint  Antony,  who  lived  in  Lower 
Egypt,  could  not  read  Greek,  but  yet  read  the  Bible. 
But  the  date  of  both  these  versions  rests  mainly  on  con- 
jecture. Yet,  if  one  of  them  follows  the  recension  of 
Hesychius,  as  Miinter  supposes,  we  have  good  reason 
for  placing  it  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century.]* 

Whole  books  and  a  couple  of  fragments  of  the  Lower 
Egyptian  version  have  been  printed,'  but  only  frag- 
ments of  the  Upper  Egyptian.** 

["  The  Egyptian  versions  in  general  adopt  words  and 
phrases  from  the  Seventy,  though  sometimes  they  are 
differently  divided.     Whatever   is   added,   omitted,    or 

*  [Eichhorriy  1.  c.  See,  also,  Huf^y  1.  c.  §  90 — ^96,  and  the  authorities  he  cites, 
and  MarsKs  Muhadia^  vol.  ii.  pt  iL  p.  595,  sqq.] 

*  [Ekhhom,  1.  c] 

*  Quinque  Libri  Mosis  Proph.  in  Lingua  iEgypt  descripti  et  Lat  versi  a 
Bern,  WUkins ;  Lond.  1731,  4to.  The  Psalms  were  printed  at  Rome,  1744 
and  1749,  at  Uie  expense  of  the  Propaganda.  The  fragment  Jer.  ix.  17 — 
xiii.,  is  published  in  Reliquiis  iEgypt  Codd.  Venetiis  in  Biblioth.  Naniana 
asservatorum,  (ed.  AEngardli,)  Fasc.  i. ;  Bol.  1785,  and  Daniel,  ch.  ix.  in 
Miinier's  Specimina  above  cited. 

''  Daniel,  ch.  ix.  in  Murder^  L  c.  Jer.  xiiL  14.  xiv.  19,  in  MxngcartOi,  L  c. 
Isa.  i.  1 — v.  ]8,  25,  in  EngdhreOiy  Frag.  Basmuricocopt  V.  et  N.  T. ;  Hafn. 
1811.  See  EngdbrtOCs  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  Neue  TheoL  Journal,  vol. 
vi.  p.  844.    [See  Home^  pt  L  ch.  iiL  sect  iiL  §  3.] 
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transposed  in  the  Seventy,  is  added,  omitted,  or  trans- 
posed, likewise  in  the  version.  Yet  this  harmony  is  not 
without  exceptions.  Sometimes  the  Egyptians  insert 
sometliing  in  the  text;  sometimes  omit  something 
through  negligence.  It  often  agrees  with  the  Alex- 
andrian codex,  in  particular  when  this  accords  with  the 
Oxford  and  Marshaline  manuscript,  and  the  Aldine  and  ^ 
Complutensian  editions.  Sometimes  it  contains  read- 
ings peculiar  to  these  authorities,  or  to  Origen,  Theodo- 
tion,  Symmachus,  and  Aquila;  sometimes  it  follows 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  departs  from  all  the  readings  of  the 

Seventy  hitherto  known Both  of  these  versions 

were  made  independently  from  the  Greek,  as  it  is  evident 

from  the  great  diversities  between  the  two Their 

critical  use  is  limited  to  the  correction  of  the  Seventy. 
Sometimes  they  retain  what  is  lost  from  the  Greek ; 
sometimes  explain  obscure  words ;  soipetimes  correct 
errors ;  and  sometimes  they  confound  the  Egyptian 
names  with  the  Greek  names  of  places."  The  Sahidic 
version  of  Daniel  —  in  which  both  versions  follow  The- 
odotion  —  differs  from  the  Memphitic  enough  to  show 
they  were  not  both  from  the  same  text  of  that  version. 
From  this  circumstance  Miinter  concludes  they  did  not 
use  Origen's  recension  of  Theodotion's  text.  Both  must 
have  been  made  after  Theodotion's  work  had  acquired 
ecclesiastical  authority.]* 

There  is  still  another  Egyptian  version,  in  the  Bas- 
muric  dialect,  of  which  Engelbreth  has  published  some 
fragments.*     [Athanasius,  bishop  of  Rus,    mentions   a 


•  [Eichhom,  §  315,  sqq.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October, 
1840,  art  v.,  states  that  Mr.  Tattam  has  recovered  some  valuable  MSS.  of 
the  **  Coptic,"  which  **  will  soon  be  published-"] 

*  See,  as  above,  p.  204,  noted;  [and  Hugj  L  c.  §96.] 
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third  dialect  of  the  old  Egyptian  language,  the  Basmu- 
ricj  which,  however,  became  extinct  in  his  time.  It  is 
mentioned  in  his  Copto-Arabic  Grammar,  still  preserved 
in  manuscript,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris;*  from 
which  Picques  gave  the  first  information  concerning  this 
dialect  to  the  learned  of  Europe,*  but  without  being  able 
to  make  it  further  known  by  publishing  any  specimens 
of  it.  At  last,  Georgi*  found  a  fragment  of  a  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  (1  Cor.  ix.  9 — 16,)  in  an  old 
Egyptian  dialect  which  differed  from  that  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt.  He  conjectured  it  was  the  Basmuric. 
This  version  was  made  from  the  Alexandrian,  but  it  can- 
not be  determined  from  what  text.]  ^ 

^62. 

5.    The  Armenian  Version. 

Miesrob,  or  Mesrobes,  with  the  assistance  of  John 
Echellensis  and  Joseph  Palnensis,  [or  Planensis,]  about 
410  A.  C,  gave  the  Armenians  a  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  also  an  alphabet.*  [The  Armenian  literature  com- 
mences with  him.  Before  his  time,  the  Armenians  must 
have  used  the  alphabet  of  their  neighbors,  the  Persians, 
Syrians,  or  Greeks.      Perhaps  the  first  literary   work 

*  [Quo/rcwi^re,  I.  c.  p.  20,147.] 

*  [Commercium  lit  p.  284.] 

*  [  Georgi,  Fragiru  Evang.  Joh.  Pnef.  p.  75.  Quatremhe  published  the 
Lamentations,  Jer.  iv.  22 — v.  22,  and  Jeremiah's  Epistle  to  the  Jews  in 
Babylon.  Engtlhretk,  L  1 — 16,  and  v.  8 — ^25.  See,  also,  Zoega,  Catalogus 
Codd.  Copt  MSS.  qui  in  Museo  Borgiano  asservantur ;  Rom.  1810,  p.  145 
— 169,  et  al.     Woidius,  De  Vers.  Bibliorum  iEgypt  Diss.] 

^  [See  Eichhom,  §  316,  c] 

'  Moiis  Chorensis,  Hist  ArmenitB,  ch.  54,  p.  299.  Comp.  ch.  61,  p.  313L 
Schader,  Diss,  de  Ling.  Armen.  in  Thes.  Lingue  ArmexL  p.  59. 
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written  in  the  new  character  of  Miesrtfb  was  this  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  The  Proverbs  were  first  trans- 
lated.] • 

In  the  Old  Testament,  this  version  follows  the  Septua- 
gint  very  closely,  and  Theodotion's  translation  of  Daniel. 
It  is  made  from  a  mixed  text,  which  does  not  agree  with 
any  of  our  most  important  recensions.*  It  oftener  agrees 
with  the  Alexandrian  codex  than  with  the  Aldine  or 
Complutensian  editions.  But  sometimes  it  follows  a 
reading  contained  only  in  the  two  latter,  and  not  in  the 
former.  In  passages  where  all  these  differ  from  Bos's 
printed  text,  the  Armenian  version  retains  the  diverse 
reading.  Since  this  does  not  follow  any  text  now  known, 
it  is  thought  to  be  peculiarly  valuable  for  correcting  the 
Seventy  ;   but  its  value  is  limited  to  that  object.* 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  this  version  was  inter- 
polated from  the  Peshito  in  the  sixth  century ;  but  this 
opinion  is  unfounded,  and  rests  only  on  a  conjecture  of 
Barhebneus,  which  has  been  repeated  by  Walton  and 
Wiseman.**  It  is  doubtful  that  it  was  interpolated  from 
the  Vulgate  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  La  Croze  and 
Michaelis  suppose.*  [However,  Eichhorn  believes  that 
it  has  been  corrupted  from  the  Syriac  and  the  Vulgate, 

*  [EiMorriy  §  306.     Hu^,  §  86.] 

*  Brtdtncamp^  on  the  Armenian  version  of  the  O.  T.,  in  Eichhorn^  AUgr. 
Bib.  vol  iv.  p.  630,  sqq.  Whiston,  Pnef.  ad  Mosis  Chorensis,  Hist  Armen. 
p.  xiL  sqq. 

*  [Eichhorn,  §  307.     MarsKs  Michadis^  vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p.  98,  sqq.] 

*  See  Grtgonfy  on  Ps.  xvi.,  repeated  in  JValton,  Proleg.  xiii.  16 ;  more 
fully  in  Wiseman,  Hor.  Syriacae,  p.  142.  Comp.  Rhod%  Gregor.  Barhebrei 
Scholia  on  Ps.  v.  et  xviii.  p.  74,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Brtdtncamp^  1.  c 
p.  634,  sqq. 

'  La  Croze,  Thes.  Epist  vol.  iii.  p.  3,  sq.,  69.  Marshes  MichadiSf  voL  IL 
pL  L  p.  98,  sqq.  Bredencamp,  1.  c.  p.  635,  sqq.  See,  on  the  otlier  side,  MUr^ 
PhiloL  Kht  MiscelL  p.  140,  sqq.    HolmeSj  Pref.  in  ed.  LXX.  ch.  4. 
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but  thinks  it  doubtful  from  which  Syriac  version  the  in- 
terpolations have  been  made.  But  its  agreements  with 
the  Syriac  may  be  accounted  for  without  the  hypothesis 
of  interpolations  from  it ;  for  Isaac,  the  patriarch  of  Ar- 
menia, was  engaged  in  translating  a  Syriac  version  into 
Armenian,  when  Miesrob  returned  to  the  country  with 
the  Greek  manuscripts  he  had  procured.  The  version 
from  the  Syriac  text  was  then  thrown  aside.  But  it 
may,  naturally  enough,  have  given  a  Syriac  tinge  to  the 
new  version  from  the  Greek.  Gregory  says,  as  soon 
as  finished,  it  was  altered  to  accord  with  the  Syriac* 

The  alterations  from  the  Vulgate,  says  Eichhorn,  are 
indisputable.  Even  the  inscriptions  of  the  books  in  the 
Vulgate  have  sometimes  been  translated.*  Here  and  there, 
the  text  also  has  been  corrupted  from  this  source,  though 
it  does  not  always  agree  with  the  present  readings  of 
that  version.  But  since  we  do  not  know  what  Greek 
text  was  the  basis  of  the  Armenian  translation,  we  can- 
not, in  all  cases,  determine  how  much  has  been  taken 
from  the  Latin.  In  one  instance,  the  Armenian  text  reads 
three  hundred  instead  of  two  hundred^  the  common  read- 
ing, and  a  marginal  note  refers  to  the  Vulgate  as  author- 
ity for  the  alteration.  But  the  reading  is  not  in  the 
common  text  of  the  Vulgate,  though  it  is  found  in  the 
edition  of  1587.  In  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  followed 
Theodotion,  though  it  has  peculiar  readings.]  * 

Bishop  Uscan,  the  first  editor  of  the  Armenian  Bible, 


•  [Eichhorn,  §  307,  30a    Hug,  §  86.] 

^  \La  Croze  and  others  think  Haitho  II.,  an  Armenian  king,  from  1224  to 
1270,  caused  this  version  to  be  revised  and  corrected  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
Jerome's  Prefaces  to  be  translated.  But  Holmes,  L  c.  eh.  4,  does  not  ad- 
mit this.] 

•  [Eichhorn,  §  307, 308,  c] 
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has   been   accused    of  making   interpolations    in  this 
version/ 

§53. 

6.    The  Georgian  or  Grusinian  Version. 

In  the  sixth  century,  the  Georgians  procured  them- 
selves a  translation  of  the  Bible,  after  the  example  of 
the  Armenians,  from  whom  they  had  received  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  made  in  their  sacred  language  and  writing 
character,  from  Greek  manuscripts,  and,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  from  the  Septuagint.  The  authors  are  not 
known.  In  the  Moscow  edition*  the  text  b  altered 
from  the  Slavic  version.* 

[Before  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Geor- 
gians, like  the  Armenians,  —  on  whom  they  depended 

*  La  CroTXj  L  c  voL  ii  p.  290,  iii.  p.  3,  sqq.  Wtdston,  1.  c.  p.  x^  sqq. 
RoHnmuUer^  Handbuch,  vol.  iii.  p.  79,  sq. 

Editions  op  this  Version. —  U8can%  (Osgan,)  Amst  1666,  4to^ 
reprinted  at  Constantinople,  1705,  4to.,  [this  edition  was  collated  by  Bre- 
denkamp  for  Dr.  Holme^s  edition  of  the  LXX. ;]  Venice,  1733,  fol.,  [with 
marginal  notes.]  The  last  edition  at  Venice,  1805,  4ta  [contains  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  with  various  readings  from  about  twenty  MSS.,  and 
short  Armenian  scholia  to  explain  the  text  Hug,  §  89.]  The  Psalms 
were  published  at  Rome,  1565;  Venice,  1642;  Amst  1661,  4to. ;  ibid. 
1666  and  1672,  16mo. ;  Mars.  1673,  8vo.  Obadias,  Armen.  et  Lat  cum 
Annotatt  j^ndL  AcoluUd ;  Lips.  1680,  4to.  [Psalms  of  David ;  Venice,  4ta ; 
no  date.] 

According  to  Hug,  §  89,  the  bishop  of  Erivan,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  — 
the  same  who  translated  the  Life  of  Miesrob  into  Latin,  —  was  sent  to  Eu- 
rope in  1662,  by  a  synod,  to  print  an  Armenian  Bible.  ^  He  took  up  his  res- 
idence in  the  monastery  of  Usci,"  from  which  circumstance  he  was  called 
Uscanus.  But  this  may  be,  perhaps,  a  mistake ;  for  he  seems  to  have  had 
the  name  from  his  bishopric,  &ivan,  ( Yushavaru)  He  acknowledges,  in  his 
preface,  that  he  altered  the  text  of  his  MSS.  to  suit  the  Vulgate.  See  a  list 
of  tne  principal  MSS.  used  in  preparing  Uscanus  ed.  in  Holmes,  L  c.  ch.  iv.J 
*  Polio,  1743. 
'  Eiehhom,  §  318,  b,  and  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  i.  p.  15a 
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in  political  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  —  made  use  of  the 
Greek  language  and  ritual  in  their  religious  services, 
and  of  the  Greek  alphabet  in  all  their  writings.  But 
after  Miesrob  had  invented  the  Armenian  alphabet,  about 
420,  at  the  request  of  Isaac  Bartik,  the  Armenian  patri- 
arch, the  Georgians  made  use  of  it,  and  since  that  time 
the  Georgian  alphabet  has  been  formed  out  of  the  Ar- 
menian.* 

The  proper  literature  of  the  Armenians  begins  soon 
after  the  invention  of  their  alphabet.  The  Georgians 
expected  advantages  from  this  circumstance;  but,  before 
the  Armenian  patriarch  could  procure  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  from  the  Greek  into  the  Georgian  tongue,  the 
Armenians  were  subjected  to  the  iron  yoke  of  Persia,  in 
460,  and  their  nascent  literature  interrupted.  Even  the 
influence  of  the  Greeks  ceased  to  affect  them  after  520 ; 
for  the  Persians  separated  them  from  the  Greek  church. 
But  the  Georgians  soon  returned  to  its  bosom,  and  then 
their  own  literature  commenced.  Following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Armenians,  they  sent  promising  young  men 
to  Greece  to  learn  its  language,  and  obtain  a  generous 
education.  After  their  return,  they  seem  to  have  trans- 
lated the  Bible  and  ecclesiastical  books  into  the  Geor- 
gian language. 

Two  dialects  prevail  in  this  country  —  the  book  lan- 
guage and  the  common  language.  The  latter  is,  how- 
ever, only  a  corruption  of  the  former,  —  in  which  the 
version  of  the  Bible  is  made.  There  are  likewise  two 
alphabets,  or  kinds  of  writing.  The  one  is  called  the 
sacred  character,  and  is  the  same  which  Miesrob  invent- 
ed for   the  Armenians.      It  is  called  Kuzurij  and  the 


*  [See  Grvziij  Istoriczeskoje  izobrashenije ;  Petersburg,  1802,  Svo.  cfa.  iiL 
Allg.  Bib.  L  c.    Mosis  Choreosis,  L  c.  voL  iiL  p.  53 — 62.] 
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Scriptures  are  written  and  printed  in  this  character. 
The  other  is  called  Kedvuli^  and  seems  to  have  origina- 
ted among  the  Georgians  themselves,  perhaps  from 
simplifying  the  former  characters.  The  early  histo- 
ry of  this  version  and  the  names  of  its  authors  are  not 
known.  It  remained  in  manuscript  till  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Waktangh  caused  the 
Psalms,  Prophets,  and  the  New  Testament,  to  be  print- 
ed at  Tiflis.  The  whole  Bible  was  printed  at  Moscow, 
1743,  in  folio,  but  altered  after  the  Sclavonic  version. 
The  Georgian  names  for  the  Scriptures  are  Zminda 
Zerili,  the  holy  writing;  Samkto  Zerili,  the  divine 
writing;  fiibbia,  the  Bible;  Zighni  Zvelisa  da  akalio 
aghtikmisa,  the  book  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.]  * 

^64. 

7.    The  Slavic  or  Sclavonic  Version. 

The  Slavic  [or  old  Russian]  version,  also,  —  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Methodius  and  Cyril  in 
the  ninth  century,  —  is  commonly  considered  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Seventy.*  But  according  to  the  ancients,*  it 
was  originally  made  from  the  Itala^  and  in  the  Glago- 
litic  character,  and  was,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
corrected  from  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  fourteenth 
century.' 

*  [Eichhom,  AUg.  Bib.  vol.  i.  p.  15^—169.    Einleit.  §  318,  b.] 

*  Eichhonty  §  318,  a.  KohL,  Introduct  in  Hist  et  Lit  Slavorom,  &c. 
[Hemknon,  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia;  Lond.  1526).  Homt^ 
pt  L  ch«  ii.  sect  iiL  §  4.  See  an  article  on  the  Russian  dialects,  in  the  Wie- 
ner Jahrbijcher,  vol.  xcv.  p.  186,  sqq.,  189,  sqq.] 

'  Holmes,  Prsef.  in  LXX.  ch.  iv.   [MarsKs  Michadis,  voL  il  pt  L  p.  153, 

•qq-] 

*  Editions  or  this  Version.  —  The  Pentateuch,  by  Erofa  Scomia; 
Frag.  1519.  The  whole  Bible ;  Frag.  1570,  foL,  [revised,  and  in  some 
places  c(OTected ;]  Ostrog.  1581,  [revised  after  an  old  MS.  of  fFan^ewicz;] 
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§65- 

8.    Several  Arabic  Versions. 

L  The  Arabic  translation  of  the  Prophets  contained 
in  the  Paris  and  London  polyglots,  according  to  the  sub- 
scription of  the  Parisian  manuscript,  was  made  [from 
the  Septuagint]  by  a  priest  of  Alexandria.  His  age  is 
not  determined;  but  it  was  somewhat  later  than  the 
tenth  century.* 

[The  subscription  is  curious.  "  The  end  of  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Prophet  Malachi,  and  also  of  the  book  of 
the  sixteen  Prophets,  after  the  version  of  the  celebrated 
and  learned  Father,  an  accomplished  priest,  of  Alex- 
andria, from  an  old,  finely-written  Greek  manuscript. 
Copied  by  the  little,  unworthy  Abdrabbih,  son  of  Mo- 
hammed, son  of  Achmed,  son  of  Abdarrachman,  son  of 
Ali  by  Saara,  a  Christian  woman.  He  prays,  and  sup- 
plicates each  man  to  pray  for  him,  that  he  may  receive 
favor  and  forgiveness,  and  that  the  Lord  would  take 
him  to  heaven.  Praise  to  God  forever !  In  the  month 
Dsubhadsha,  A.  992,  (A.  C.  1584.)"  A  hasty  compari- 
son shows  this  statement  to  be  accurate.  It  seems  to 
follow  the  hexaplary  text  of  the  Seventy,  except  in 
Daniel,  where  it  follows  Theodotion,  and  contains  some 
peculiar  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  codex.* 

The  Hagiograplia  and  historical  books,  till  Joshua^ 

Moscow,  1663,  1751,1756, 1757,  1759,  1766;  Kiow,  1758;  and  Supnial,  in 
Poland,  1743.  [See  an  account  of  this  version,  with  specimens  of  the 
MSS.,  in  the  Ori^n  and  Progress  of  Writing,  by  J%nHa8Mle;  Lond.  1803, 
4to.  p.  100.    See  Hugy  1.  c.  §  142,  sqq.] 

*  Chbr,  Sion,  Pnef.  ab  Psalter.  Syr. ;  Par.  1625.  Cksemus,  Comm.  iib. 
Jes.  L  1,  p.  98,  who  describes  the  characteristics  of  this  version  of  Isaiah, 
and  shows  that  it  follows  the  hexaplary  text  S^hn,  Jerem.  Vat  L  Pnef. 
p.  21.    This  version  was  reprinted  at  Newcastle,  1811. 

*  [EiMom,  §  295.1 
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the  book  of  Judges,  Chronicles,  and  Job,  were  also  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  and  may  serve  as  a  valuable  means 
of  correcting  the  Seventy,]  • 

IL   The  writings  of  Solomon,  in  the  same  polyglots. 

IIL  The  book  of  Ezra,  which  is  contained  in  the 
same  polyglots. 

IV.  The  Psalms  according  to  the  Egyptian  recension, 
which  are  found  in  the  same  place ;  and  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Syriac  recension,  as  printed  in  Justiniani's 
Psalter,  and  in  Liber  Psalmorum  of  Justiniani  and 
Gabriel  Sionita.^ 

[Sometimes  the  two  agree  very  closely,  sometimes 
they  differ  widely.  Some  have  concluded  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  they  are  only  two  recensions  of  the  same 
old  manuscript.] 

V.  The  common  version  of  the  Psalms  used  by 
the  Melchites  —  an  orthodox  sect  of  Oriental  Christians 
—  was  made  by  Abdallah  Ben  Alfadl,  before  the  twelfth^ 
century.* 

VI.  There  are  some  Arabic  translations  from  the 
Greek,  which  are  still  unprinted.' 

^66. 

v.   THE  VENETIAN   VERSION. 

In  the  library  of  Saint  Mark,  at  Venice,  there  is  a 

*  [EidAom,  §  295.] 

*  JwtimanuSy  Psalterium  octaplum;  Gen.  1516,  fol.    Liber  Psalmorum 

A  Gabr,  Sioniia  et  Vidorio  ScioUk  ;  Rom.  1614,  4ta    [See  Eidihom^ 

4295,29&] 

'  Printed  at  Haleb,  1706;  Padua,  1709;  Hale,  1735,  and  frequently; 
Lond.  1725 ;  Vienna,  1792.  See  RoscnmulUr's  Handbuch,  vol.  iiL  p.  495, 
Mjq.  Ddderlein,  On  the  Arabic  Psalters,  in  EiMorrCs  Repert  voL  ii.  p.  176, 
•qq.,  ToL  iv.  p.  187,  sqq.    [See  the  specimen  in  EiMom,  §  901,  a.] 

*  AdUr,  L  c.  p.  68,  179.  PavluSj  Specim.  Veras.  Pentateuchi  septera 
Azmb.  p.  58,  sqq. 
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manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  containing  a  Greek 
translation  of  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament.*  It 
is  the  only  copy.  This  version  belongs  to  the  middle 
ages.*  It  makes  frequent  use  of  the  Seventy,  and  the 
other  old  Greek  versions ;  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Jewish  expositors,  follows  the  masoretic  (pointed) 
text,  with  a  slavish  fidelity.  It  is  written  in  a  sort  of 
mongrel  dialect,  and  is  proportionally  of  little  impor- 
tance for  criticism.* 

[The  manuscript  containing  this  celebrated  version  is 
a  long  quarto,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  two  parch- 
ment leaves,  written  in  very  unusual  characters,  and  in 
the  Oriental  style  ;  so  that  its  first  page  occupies  the 
place  of  the  last  one  with  us.  It  is  divided  into  pas- 
sages, corresponding  to  the  Sabbath-readings  of  the 
Jews.  To  judge  from  the  common  means  of  estimating 
the  age  of  manuscripts,  it  belongs  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  contains  the  Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  Ruth, 
Song  of   Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Jeremiah's  Lamenta- 

*  Nova  Vereio  Gr.  Proverbb.,  Eccles^  Cant  Cant,  Ruthi,  (sic,)  Thren^ 
Dan.  et  selectorum  Pentat  Loconim  ex  unico  S.  Marci  Biblioth.  Cod.  Yen. 
nunc  primum  eruta  et  Notulis  illustr.  a  /.  Bapt  Casp,  iT^nsse  dt  VtUoistm, 
Reg.  Inscriptt  Acad.  Paris,  socius  (sic ;)  Argent  1784,  8vo.  Nova  Versio 
Grsec.  Pentateuchi.  £x  unico  S.  Marci  Bibliothec  Cod.  Yen.  nunc  pnmum 
ed.  atque  recens.  Chrslph,  Frd.  ^Ammon,  pt  L  Cen.  contin.  atque  Exod. ;  pt  iL 
Levit  contin.  et  Num. ;  ErL  1790 ;  pt  ilL  contin.  Deut  addenda,  Indicem, 
Comment  de  Usu,  Indole  et  JBtate  hujus  Yers.  c«  Tab.  icri  incis. ;  ibid. 
179 J,  8vo. 

*  See  the  different  opinions  in  DoderUin^s  TbeoL  Beitrage,  voL  iii.  p.  248b 
BrunSy  in  EichhorrCs  Repert  vol.  iv.  p.  281.  J^HchadiSy  Neue  Or.  Bib.  vol.  iL 
p.  226.  De  Rossi,  Var.  Lect  Y.  T.  voL  L  p.  xxviiL  Eichhom,  §  211,  p.  573. 
On  the  author,  see  Jbimum,  Comment  vol.  iiL  p.  112.  Bertholdtj  p.  568. 
ZtegUr,  Spmchworter,  p.  55.    Bauer,  Crit  sac.  p.  286. 

*  Ammon,  L  c.  Dahler,  Animadvers.  in  Yers.  Gr.  Prov.  Salom.  ex  Vers. 
Sancti  Marci  Bibliotheca  nuper  ed. ;  Arg.  1786,  8vo.  PfannkuchA,  on  pas- 
sages of  the  new  Greek  version  of  the  O.  T.  in  the  libiaiy  at  Venice,  in 
EAMom,  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  viii.  p.  193,  sqq. 
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tionsy  and  Daniel.     It  is  an  imperfect  copy  of  an  old 
manuscript. 

It  was  made  directly  from  the  Hebrew  text.  It  ad- 
heres to  the  letter  of  the  text  more  than  any  other  an- 
cient version,  and  expresses  it  more  carefully,  and  with 
greater  regard  to  etymology  than  even  Aquila  himself 
Where  it  differs  from  him,  the  fact  must  be  explained  by 
the  direct  use  of  a  Hebrew  manuscript ;  for  consonants 
are  mistaken  for  one  another,  which  are  alike  only  in 
Hebrew.  In  the  Chaldee  parts  of  Daniel,  he  uses  the 
Doric  instead  of  the  Attic  dialect,  which  prevails  in  the 
rest  of  his  work.  The  orthography  of  proper  names  is 
carefully  preserved,  and  their  pronunciation  carefully  ex- 
pressed. He  unites  poetic  and  prosaic  forms ;  Attic  ele- 
gance and  the  rudest  barbarisms  stand  side  by  side*  He 
is  fond  of  nice  Attic  expressions/  He  connects  the  most 
elegant  language  of  the  best  Greek  writers  with  expres- 
sions, new  and  un-Grecian,  which  he  had  coined,  or 
borrowed  from  his  contemporaries.  Sometimes  he  very 
happily  translates  a  doubtful  expression  in  the  Hebrew 
by  one  equally  ambiguous.  None  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  original  seem  to  have  been  lost. 

In  respect  to  the  consonants,  he  had  the  complete 
masoretic  recension  before  him.  Sometimes  he  follows 
the  Keri ;  sometimes  the  Kethib.  No  one  has  hitherto 
discovered  readings  in  him  which  are  not  found  in  the 
present  masoretic  manuscripts,  and  none  peculiar  to  him 

*  [Centoribus  atticis  iindequaque  coUectis  veraionem  suam  distinguere 
gettivit  auctor  noster,  haud  secus  ac  scriptores  male  Latini,  qui,  ut  faciem 
et  speciem  conciliarent  oralioni,  flosculis  undique  conquisitis  illam  ornare 
comptamque  reddere  cupiunt,  says  Ammoru,  Comment  p.  84,  sq. 

In  hoc  studio  auctoris  plane  sin^lari,  ut  una  ex  parte  venantur  attici»- 
mos,  ex  altera  autcm  verba  hcbraica  anxie  expriment,  admistis  soloecismiB 
et  vocabulis  plane  novis,  bona  grsecitas  subnasci  nullo  mode  poterat  Ibid 
p.  95.] 
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which  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  common  text.  Eich- 
horn  thinks  he  did  not  make  use  of  a  manuscript  with 
paints^  since  he  sometimes  differs  from  the  present  point- 
ing, though  less  frequently  than  the  other  old  trans- 
lators. 

Before  the  sixth  century,  scarcely  any  one  could  have 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  this  translator,  and  make 
such  a  childish  mixture  of  old  and  new,  elegant  and  bar- 
barous, regular  and  lawless  speech  ;  and  after  the  tenth 
century,  our  present  punctuation  was  fixed,  and  a  trans- 
lator would  not  be  likely  to  reject  it.  In  some  places, 
he  follows  the  Jewish  scholars,  and  therefore  very  often 
agrees  with  the  Targums,  and  the  Vulgate,  which  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  rabbinic  explanations.  Whence 
it  appears  the  author  lived  between  the  sixth  and  tenth 
centuries.]* 


CHAPTER   II. 

DIRECT  ORIENTAL  VERSIONS. 

^67. 

I.  THE  CHALDEE  PARAPHRASES,  OR  TAR&UMS. 

Origin  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  HebreW  language,  it  be- 
came customary  to  give  an  oral  explanation  in  Chaldee 
of  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  which  were 
read  in  the  synagogues.*    In  consequence  of  this  custom, 

*  [See  Ammon,  L  c,  and  Eiekhom,  §  211.] 

*  Megilla,  coL  iv.  §  10,  ed.  Swrenhusiiu :  ^  Tlie  history  of  Reuben  10  rea^ 
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it  is  certain  that  written  translations  were  soon  made 
into  this  language/ 

["  The  original  language  of  Abraham  was  the  East 
Aramean  *  dialect,  which  was  commonly  called  the  Chal- 
dee  J  from  the  Chaldees  in  fiabjlon,  who  .used  it.  When 
Abraham  went  down  to  Palestine,  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Shemitic  dialect  of  the  nation  in  the  midst  of 
whom  he  wandered  with  his  herds,  that  is,  with  that  of 
the  Canaanites,  or  Phoenicians,  as  the  Greeks  called 
them.  His  nearest  descendants  followed  him  in  this, 
and  so  the  Canaanitish  (or  Phoenician)  became  the  ver- 
nacular language  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  This 
was  not  commonly  called  Canaandtishj  or  Phcmidafij 
but  Hebrew  J  because  it  was  spoken  chiefly  by  the  sons 
of  Abraham,  who,  as  the  posterity  of  a  Hibri,  (man 
who  had  come  over  the  Euphrates  to  Canaan,)  took 
the  name  of  Hebrews.  Yet  they  only  spoke  the  lan- 
guage called  Shemitic,  so  long  as  they  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  After  Nebuchadnezzar,  angry  at  their 
repeated  revolts,  had  carried  them  away  from  Canaan, 
to  the  Euphrates  and  Chaboras,  they  returned  again  to 
the  original  language  of  Abraham,  the  dialect  of  the  in- 
habitants of  these  latter  places. 

"Yet,  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  from  traces  that 

but  not  explained  (into  Chaldee ;)  the  history  of  Tamar  is  read  (in  Chaldee) 
and  explained,**  Slc,  Maimonidesj  also,  authenticates  the  custom  of  reading 
in  Hebrew,  and  explaining  in  Chaldee.  Hilcoth  Tephillim,  ch.  xiL  Com- 
pare VUringa,  De  Synag.  Vet  p.  689,  sqq.,  1015,  sqq.  PrideauXy  Connect  pt 
iL  b.  viiL  p.  527,  sqq. ;  LcAnd.  1720, 8vo.  There  is  a  trace  of  the  Targumic 
version  in  Matt  xxviL  46.  The  rabbins  It  Asaria  (Meor  Enaim,  iiL  9) 
and  El,  LevUa  (Prsef.  ad  Methurg)  follow  the  Talmud,  (iNedarim,  foL  37, 
coL  2,)  and  place  the  origin  of  this  custom  too  high,  by  misunderstanding 
Neh.  viii.  8.    See  Carpzov^  Crit  sac.  p.  432. 

'^  See  the  Hypothesis  of  an  oral  and  gradual  Origin  of  the  Targums,  ac- 
cording to  Jlscaria  and  EL  Leviia^  L  c.  in  Barlolocci,  Biblioth.  Rabb.  voL  i.  p. 
406,  sqq.,  and  CarpzoVy  L  c.  p.  436.    JVaUofif  ProL  xL  7. 

*  [Gen.  xxxL  47.] 
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are  left,  the  disuse  of  the  language  they  had  hitherto 
employed  in  writing  and  conversation,  took  place  but 
gradually.  The  adult  men,  who  migrated  in  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  even  in  the  foreign  land,  materially  adhered 
to  the  dialect  which  they  were  accustomed  to  use  from 
their  youth  up,  and  therefore  Ezekiel  addressed  his 
fellow-exiles  on  the  Chaboras  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
The  elder  generation  of  exiles  used  the  Chaldee  dialect 
only  so  far  as  it  was  indispensable  in  dealing  with  the 
natives  of  the  land. 

"  But  this  was  not  without  influence  on  the  Hebrew 
language,  whether  it  was  written  or  spoken  by  them. 
Imperceptibly  it  acquired  an  Aramean  tinge,  by  receiv- 
ing Aramean  forms,  inflections,  and  idioms.  But  among 
such  as  had  grown  up  to  the  age  of  youth  or  manhood 
in  exile,  the  Aramean  became  far  more  common  than 
among  their  older  fellow-exiles ;  and  by  their  twofold 
intercourse  with  the  Hebrews  and  the  Chaldees,  among 
whom  they  lived,  they  acquired  a  second  dialect,  which 
was  both  spoken  and  written.  Now,  in  the  age  of  this 
young  generation,  the  return  from  exile  took  place ;  and 
with  this  second  dialect  in  their  mouths  the  Jews  came 
back  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  They  adhered  to 
the  Aramean  dialect  (which  was  the  most  frequent  with 
them)  as  the  language  of  conversation.  Yet,  among  the 
people,  some  knowledge  of  the  old  Hebrew  long  con- 
tinued, and  among  the  educated  portion  of  them,  we 
find  vestiges  of  attempts  to  write  it  until  within  a  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ.  Not  only  Haggai,  Zachariah, 
and  Malachi,  but  Ezra  also,  under  Artaxcrxes  Longima- 
nus,  and  the  author  of  Daniel,  after  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  wrote  in  the  old  Hebrew,  —  if  not  in  the  purest 
style,  at  least  in  one  which  was  intelligible  to  such  as 
understood  the  old  Hebrew." 
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"After  this,  we  can  now  distinguish  three  Aramean 
dialects ;  the  first  spoken  on  the  Euphrates,  the  second 
on  the  Jordan,  and  the  third  on  the  Orontes,  —  or  the 
Babj^'lonian,  the  Palestinian,  and  the  Antiochian.  The 
first  must  have  been  the  purest ;  because,  in  its  original 
home,  it  was  spoken  under  the  same  influences,  with 
slight  exceptions,  which  had  acted  on  it  in  earlier  times. 
The  Chaldee  passages  in  Ezra  and  Daniel  show  its 
character  at  the  time  the  Jews  received  it.  But  they 
do  not  disclose  it  in  its  whole  compass,  for  they  are  too 
short,  and  are,  perhaps,  mixed  with  Hebrew  idioms. 
But  in  Ezra,  according  to  all  appearances,  the  Chaldee 
passages  originated  with  a  member  of  the  first  Jewish 
colony.  His  language  must  therefore  be  pure  ;  the  pas- 
sages of  Daniel  agree  with  it,  and  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  genuine  sources  of  the  language. 

"  The  returning  exiles  brought  the  Babylonian-Chal- 
dee  to  Palestine,  and  used  it  as  their  common  language, 
and  it  was  spoken  by  their  posterity  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
But  under  the  influence  of  different  neighbors  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  it  must  have  been  altered  in  many  respects. 
Many  foreign  words  must  have  been  introduced ;  the 
pronunciation,  form,  and  inflections  of  words,  must  have 
changed. 

"  In  both  these  dialects  of  the  Chaldee  language,  there 
are  versions  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  differ  in  re- 
spect to  their  authors,  their  value,  and  the  date  of  their 
composition ;  but  they  are  generally  united  under  the 
common  title  Targums,  that  is,  the  most  excellent  ver- 
sions ;  for  such  they  were  in  the  eyes  of  a  Jew."]* 

*  {wa*^  >  i«  ©•  interprdatioru 

See  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  in  IFolff  Bib.  Heb.  iL  113^ 
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Although  we  cannot  prove  the  high  antiquity  of  these 
writings,  which  the  Jews  themselves  acknowledge  to  be 
a  later  collection  of  old  traditions/  yet  we  may  justly  re- 
cede from  the  modern  skepticism  in  respect  to  them, 
which  in  general  is  quite  too  great,* 

[Eichhom  opposes  the  antiquity  of  these  works,  and 
says  the  Jewish  history  of  the  Targums  contradicts 
itself,  and  shows  that  the  rabbins  and  the  Talmud  rather 
followed  uncertain  legends,  than  grave  history.  Extrav- 
agant pretensions  have  been  made,  by  some  modem 
writers,  respecting  their  antiquity.     Some  suppose  that 

fiq.  The  word  originally  meant  a  translation  in  general ;  bat  as  the  Jews 
had  no  translation  for  a  long  time,  except  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  the  latter 
appropriated  the  word  exclusively  to  themselves,  so  that  other  translations  are 
called  by  a  different  name. — See  Eiehhonty  §  213.] 

*  Megilla,  foL  3,  coL  1.  IL  ^aria,  EL  LevitOj  1.  c.  ^^barbandj  on  Num. 
XV.  30.  Compare  A.  Pfeiffkr^  £xercitt.  de  Targumim  in  TheoL  Jad.  et  Mu- 
ham.  0pp.  ii.  864.     Wolf,  L  c.  p.  1137.    See  §  58  and  59. 

*  Eichhom,  §  213,  repeats,  with  some  modification,  the  arguments  of 
Jo.  MorinuSy  (Exercit  Bib.  p.  321,  sqq.,)  Haoemann,  (Wegeleuchte  wider 
die  jUd.  Finstemiss,  p.  594,)  and  /.  H.  VorsHua,  (Discerpt  de  Sermone  Dei, 
p.  24,)  against  the  antiquity  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan.  But  these  have  been 
well  answered  by  A,  Pfeiffer,  (Crit  sac.  ch.  8,  §  2,  quest  1.  Opp.  ii.  p.  756, 
and  De  Targ.  p.  869,)  Wolf,  Carpzov,  and  John,  The  silence  of  the  Fathers 
proves  nothing.  The  argument  drawn  from  Luke  iv.  17,  sqq.,  and  Acts  xiiL 
15,  for  the  use  of  the  LXX.  in  the  synagogues,  is  very  doubtful.  The  Tal- 
mud quotes  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan. 

[Walton  cites  the  foolish  statement  in  the  Talmud,  Zacut,  foL  53,  sqq., 
which  says  Moses  made  Chaldee  paraphrases,  tohich  Onkelos  and  Jonathan 
only  revived.  He  thinks,  in  the  time  of  Elzra,  a  popular  and  oral  paraphrase 
was  made  into  the  common  language,  but  no  written  one  was  made  before 
the  time  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos.  Prideaux,  L  c,  supposes  there  were 
many  paraphrases  written  before  these  authors,  as  there  were  many  Greek 
versions  before  Origen  made  the  Hexapla.]  The  statement  that  the  Tar- 
gums arose  from  glosses  and  scholia,  may  be  seen  in  Wolf,  Bib.  Heb.  voL  iL 
p.  114a 

We  see  a  trace  of  a  Targumic  translation  in  Matt  xviiL  46.  A  wntten 
Targum  on  Job,  in  the  first  century,  is  mentioned  in  Tr.  Schabb,  fol.  115. 
Zunz,  p.  62.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Josephus  used  the  Targums. 
Pfannkudie^  in  Eichhom's  Allg.  Bib.  voL  viiL  p.  47,  sq. 
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Ezra  read  the  Law  to  the  Jews,  and  caused  it  to  be 
translated  into  Chaldee  to  them,  and  thus  left  an  ex- 
ample to  succeeding  teachers.  A  written  paraphrase 
would,  therefore,  naturally  arise;  and  this  supposition 
agrees  with  the  state  of  things  among  the  Jews  a  little 
before  the  time  of  Christ ;  for,  if  the  Hebrew  language 
was  extinct,  and  was  yet  read  in  the  synagogues,  a 
paraphrase  into  the  popular  tongue  was  needed  to  ren- 
der it  intelligible.  But  history  is  at  variance  with  this 
hypothesis ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  Nehemiah  read 
the  Law,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  Chaldee  para- 
phrase, but  only  that  he  caused  it  to  be  explained  to 
them  in  the  vernacular  language.*  Imitation  of  his  prac- 
tice, therefore,  would  lead  to  no  written  translation. 
The  two  passages  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke  iv. 
17,  sqq.  Acts  xiii.  15)  do  not  allude  to  such  a  trans- 
lation. 

Subsequently  it  was  forbidden  to  read  a  translation 
out  of  a  book,  in  the  synagogue ;  the  passage  was  trans- 
lated orally — a  prohibition,  as  Eichhorn  thinks,  not  likely 
to  be  made,  if  this  version  was  ancient  and  well  known, 
especially  if  authorized  by  Nehemiah.  It  seems  to  have 
been  necessary  for  every  well-educated  Jew  to  be  able 
to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  old  Hebrew;  and 
this  circumstance,  it  is  thought,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  synagogues,  where  the  youth  could  be  instructed 
in  this  language. 

There  was,  therefore,  he  concludes,  no  necessity  for 
Chaldee  paraphrases  before  the  time  of  Christ.  For 
several  centuries  after  him,  we  find  no  trace  of  them. 
The  Targums  are  never  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  nor 
the  Jerusalem  Gemara.     Epiphanius,  a  Jew  by  birth,  and 

•   [Neh.  viiL  8.   J^is    talis    w  to  maht  dear,^ 
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that  diligent  scholar,  Origen,  make  no  mention  of  them. 
Jerome  knew  nothing  of  them,  though  he  was  deeply 
skilled  in  the  Hebrew,  and  intimate  with  Jewish  scholars. 
No  Jew  mentions  them  in  any  controversy  with  the 
Christians.  From  these  considerations,  it  appears,  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  could  not  have  had  such  paraphrases 
before  the  first  century  after  Christ ;  and  even  then  they 
were  probably  confined  mostly  to  private  use.  After- 
wards, when  the  old  Hebrew  was  far  less  known,  the 
Chaldee  paraphrases  were  introduced  to  the  synagopies.* 

But  this  skepticism  seems  excessive ;  for,  though  a 
written  paraphrase  was  not  allowed  in  the  synagogue,  it 
would  still  be  useful  at  home.  The  design  of  the 
prohibition  doubtless  was  to  make  the  teac|^er  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  original.  It  does  not 
appear*  that  the  old  Hebrew  could  be  understood  in 
Judea,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  without  an  explanation ; 
and  in  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  is  spoken  of,  there  is  nothing  which 
forbids  us  to  suppose  the  section  was  explained  into  the 
common  tongue. 

Origen  and  Jerome  do  not  speak  of  the  Targums,  and 
were  doubtless  unacquainted  with  them.  The  former 
had  no  occasion  to  use  them,  and  was  rather  an  indiflfer- 
ent  Hebrew  scholar.  The  latter  himself  complains  of 
the  scarcity  of  Hebrew  books,  and  Elias  the  Levite 
says,  in  his  own  time,  there  was  not  more  than  one  or 
two  manuscripts  of  the  Targum,  or  the  Prophets,  or  the 
Hagiographa,  in  a  single  province.  Besides,  Jerome, 
though  a  good  Hebrician,  only  learned  the  Chaldee  late 
in  life,  and,  perhaps,  could  not  have  used  the  Targums, 

•  [Eichhom,  §  2ia] 

*  [See  EiMorn,  AUg.  Bib.  voL  viiL  p.  421-431.    Carpzov,  L  c.  p.  430, 
aqq.,  and  fFolf,  L  c.  vol.  ii  p.  1139—1141.] 
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had  they  been  in  his  hands.  However,  it  is  remarkable 
that  none  of  his  four  Hebrew  teachers  should  mention 
these  versions.  There  is  a  good  reason  why  the  Jews 
should  never  appeal  to  them  in  controversies  with  the 
Christians ;  for  the  latter  could  make  no  use  of  them, 
and  while  they  preferred  the  Seventy  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
which  they  could  not  read,  they  would  treat  a  Chaldee 
paraphrase  of  it  as  a  deceitful  invention  of  the  hated 
Jews.  Maimonides  says  a  written  version  was  forbid- 
den in  the  synagogue  before  the  time  of  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan ;  but  pointed  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  are 
still  forbidden  in  the  synagogue,  though  the  Jews  use 
them  in  private. 

Bertholdt*  has  made  a  good  use  of  these  stories.  The 
old  Jewish  story  that  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  derived 
their  Targums  from  more  ancient  oral  traditions,  cannot 
be  entirely  destitute  of  a  foundation  in  facts.  In  this 
way  it  may  be  placed  in  its  true  light.  The  circum- 
stance that  there  are  several  Targums  on  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  book  of  Esther,  which  were  the  first  and  the 
most  important  books  publicly  read,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  on  the  other  books  there  is  only  one,  and  on 
some  of  them  not  one,  and  only  a  single  Targum  on 
the  five  Megilloth,  is  a  striking  proof  that  the  whole 
matter  began  with  the  synagogue,  and  that  the  Targums 
of  the  first-named  books  were  designed  for  use  in  the 
synagogue.  In  order  to  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this 
hypothesis,  that  the  present  Targums  on  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  were  composed  from  fragmentary  transla- 
tions or  paraphrases  of  these  books,  we  need  only  cast 
our  eyes  on  the  Jerusalem  Targum  ;  for  this  is  merely  a 
fragmentary    and   imperfect   collection   of  some   small 

•  [P.  572,8qq.] 
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Targums  of  the  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. It  is  quite  a  recent  .production,  though  it  con- 
tains some  old  ingredients.] 

The  present  Targums  are  in  a  very  uncertain  state  in 
respect  to  their  punctuation  and  their  text.*  [At  first 
they  were  written  without  points;  but  when  points 
were  used  in  the  Hebrew,  they  were  gradually  applied 
to  the  paraphrase  also.  But,  at  first,  the  present  strict 
rules  of  punctuation  were  unknown,  and  copyists  took 
great  license  in  pointing  ;  and  since  the  Targums  were 
not  watched  over  by  the  same  jealous  care  which  guard- 
ed the  original  text,  greater  errors  crept  into  them.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  supply  this  defect,  especially 
by  Buxtorf ;  but  their  punctuation  is  still  uncertain. 
The  text  also  has  been  greatly  corrupted.  One  version 
is  interpolated,  or  corrected,  from  another,  and  some* 
times  the  Targum  is  altered  from  the  Hebrew.  One 
copy  of  a  Targum  will  express  the  old  Hebrew  reading, 
where  another  forsakes  it,  to  agree  with  the  other  old 
translations  of  the  Bible.  And  the  editors  of  the  Tar- 
gums have  sometimes  applied  their  hands  to  passages 
which  had  escaped  other  dangers.* 

The  Hebrew  text  has  sometimes  been  corrected 
from  the  Targums.  Their  division  of  words  and  verses 
has  sometimes  been  followed,  and  difficult  passages 
have  been  satisfactorily  explained.  These  writings 
were  highly  esteemed  by  the  Jews,  and  therefore  in 
some  ages  the  Christians  have  sought  arguments  from  this 
source  to  facilitate  their  conversion  to  Christianity.]* 

'  See  EL  Levita,  Pnef.  ad  Methurg.  Bxtxtorf  improved  the  punctuation 
of  the  Targums.  [But  his  work  has  been  severely  criticised  by  Sinum. 
Hist  crit  du  V.  T.  p.  300,  sqq.,  507.  Compare  BuxtorTs  punctuation  in  the 
Biblia  Hebraica  cum  Masora,  with  the  Targums  in  the  Antwerp  and  Com- 
plutensian  Polyglots.] 

*  [Eickhom,  §  216, 217.]  '  [Eichhom,  §  218,  sqq.] 
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§58. 

].    The  Tabgum  of  Onkelos. 

We  have  only  very  uncertain  accounts  of  the  person 
and  age  of  Onkelos.  (oiijjsm  •)  * 

[But  these  uncertain  and  contradictory  accounts  may 
in  some  measure  be  reconciled.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  Babylonian  Jew.  This  appears,  as  Eichhorn  thinks, 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  an  account  of  him  in  the 
Babylon,  but  not  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud ;  from  the 
dialect  in  which  his  paraphrase  is  written ;  from  his  free- 
dom from  Jewish  fables ;  and  from  the  circumstance  that 
Origen  and  Jerome  were  not  acquainted  with  this  Tar- 

*  Dlbp31M  •    Iq  the  Babylonian  Talmud  he  is  mentioned  four  times. 

1.  Megilla,  foL  1,  coL  5 :  ^  Onkelos,  a  proselyte,  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Law^  from  the  mouth  of  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Joshua."  In  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud, Tract  MegiL  foL  1,  coL  3,  the  same  is  said  of  Aquilas,  who,  from  the 
connection,  seems  to  be  a  Greek  translator.  See  R,  Jlscaia^  Meor  Enaim, 
p.  146,  b.    Comp.  Morinva^  1.  c.  p.  431,  and  Eichhorn^  §  210. 

2.  There  is  a  similar  confusion  about  Onkelos  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
Demai  Thosaphta,  ch.  5,  and  in  the  Jerusalem,  Demai,  foL  25,  col.  4. 

3.  Onkelos,  son  of  Calonymus,  and  grandson  of  Titus,  (who  is  mentioned 
m  Bab.  Avoda  Sara,  fol.  11,  col.  1,  ed.  Edzard,  p.  78,  Gittin.  foL  56,  coL  2,) 
is  probably  the  Greek  Aquila,  to  judge  from  what  Epiphaniua  says  of  him, 
De  Pond,  et  Mens.  ch.  15. 

4.  According  to  Avoda  Sara,  fol.  11,  coL  1,  ed.  Edzardj  p.  51,  and  To- 
siphta  Schabb.  ch.  8,  he  must  have  been  an  older  contemporary  of  Ga- 
malieL 

However,  this  is  the  same  Onkelos  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Gemara,  for 
they  are  mentioned  in  passages  that  are  near  one  another.  The  book  Zo- 
har,  in  the  section  tii?3  ^^nyt  on  Lev.  xviii.  4,  coL  131,  makes  him  a  scholar 
of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  and  obviously  sets  him  too  high.  From  the  purity 
of  his  style,  it  has  been  concluded  that  he  was  a  Babylonian ;  for  it  is  sup- 
posed a  more  corrupt  dialect  prevailed  in  Palestine.  But  this  conclusion  is 
onceitain ;  still  less  certain  is  that  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  Jerusalem 
Gemara.  Against  Eichhorn^  §  222,  and  Bertholdt,  p.  576,  see  fFtner,  De 
OnkeloBo,  ejusque  Paraphrasi  Chald. ;  Lips.  1820,  4ta  p.  8,  sqq.  MorinuSy 
L  c.  p.  343,  places  him  too  low. 
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gum,  as  they  must  have  been,  he  thinks,  if  it  had  been 
written  or  used  in  Jerusalem,  or  its  vicinity.  He  was, 
probably,  a  contemporary  of  the  Savior,  if  any  one  may 
venture  to  decide  in  so  perplexed  a  matter.  Some  place 
him  later,  and  others  earlier.] ' 

His  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  written  in  pure  Chal- 
dee,  is  a  faithful  and  literal  version,  except  that  it  never 
reflects  the  hues  of  the  original,  and  contains  arbitrary 
alterations  of  the  text.*  It  contains,  also,  great  addi- 
tions to  the  poetic  passages,  which  many  ascribe  to  the 
hand  of  an  interpolator.'     The  best  argument  for  its 

*  [See  the  authorities  in  Carpzov,  p.  441,  sqq^  and  fFo{/|  L  c.  vol.  iL  p. 
1147,  sqq.] 

*  On  the  omission  of  the  anthropopathies,  obscenities,  &c^  see  IFtner, 
De  Qnkeloso,  &c.  p.  36,  sqq. 

'  HdvicuSy  De  Paraph.  Chald.  c.  3,  and  Carpzov,  L  c.  p.  456.  [Bat  all  the 
poetic  passag^es  are  not  of  this  character ;  e.  g.  the  song  of  Moses  after  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  Deiit  xxxiii.,  which  is  not  uniformly  expand- 
ed, like  Gen.  xlix.,  for  example.] 

Editions  of  this  Work.  —  Bologna,  1482,  folio,  accompamed  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  JarckPs  Com.  (Comp.  De  Rossi,  AnnaL  Heb.  Typog. ; 
Parm.  1795,  4to.  p.  24.  O.  G,  Tychsen,  KriL  Beschreib.  des  Bonon.  Pent  in 
EichhorrCs  Repert.  voL  vi.  p.  65.)  See  an  account  of  other  editions  in  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries,  in  Le  Long,  ed.  Masck,  pt  i.  ch.  ii.  sect  2,  pt  ii.  voL  L  sect 
a,  §  13.  De  Rossi,  pp.  73,  81, 150.  }Viner,  p.  16.  It  was  printed  in  the  Com- 
plutensian  Polyglot,  1517;  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  1569;  in  the  three  Bom- 
berg  Bibles,  Venice,  1518, 1526, 1547 — 1549,  probably  from  a  MS. ;  afterwards 
it  was  printed  in  the  Rabbinical  Bible  of  Buxtorf,  (Bas.  1618, 1719,)  who  has 
been  falsely  accused  of  violent  treatment  of  the  text,  (see  Eichhom,  voL  L 
p.  437, 3d  edition,  and  his  milder  remarks  in  the  4th,  voL  ii.  p.  38,)  though  he 
only  altered  the  punctuation.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  Paris  and  London 
Polyglots,  1657. 

For  the  criticism,  see  Philoxenus,  sive  de  Onkelosi  Chald.  Pentateuchi 
vers,  dissert  hermaneut  crit  in  qua  vet  paraphrasts  e  textu  Heb.  crebre  de- 
flexiones  in  xxxil  classes  distribuuntur,  et  lucido,  novoque  ordine  illustrantur 
atque  ccccL  in  locis  varise  ejusd.  vers,  lectiones  perpenduntur,  et  ex  anti- 
quioribus  editt  codd.  que  emendantur,  a  Sam,  Dctv.  Imzatto,  in  colL  Rabb. 
Patavino,  Prof. ;  Vienna,  1830.  Comp.  the  AUg.  Litt  Zeitung.  1832,  3d 
Stiicke.  It  was  translated  by  Paul  Fagius,  1556,  foL  For  the  accentaatioa 
of  this  Targum,  see  Masora  Hattargum. 
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high  antiquity  lies  in  its  character.  Its  doctrinal  expla- 
nations are  very  simple.  It  explains  Gen.  xlix.  10,  and 
Num.  xxiv.  17,  as  relating  to  the  Messiah.  It  contams 
additions  to  the  poetic  passages,  which  some  consider 
interpolations. 

[This  is  the  only  good  Targum,  and  is  far  above  all 
comparison  with  any  of  the  others.  The  style  is  pure, 
and  resembles  that  of  the  Chaldee  parts  of  Danief  and 
Ezra.  This  version  follows  the  original  text,  word  for 
word,  so  closely  that  it  may  be  sung  with  the  same  ac- 
cents as  the  original.  Sometimes  it  gives  the  sense 
rather  than  the  words.  It  avoids  figurative  expressions, 
which  relate  to  the  Deity. **  In  some  few  instances,  a 
different  plan  is  pursued,  and  the  Targum  gives  less  a 
version  than  an  explanation.  Gen.  xlix..  Num.  xxiii. 
24,  Deut.  xxxii.  33,  are  instances  of  this  treatment  of 
the  text.  This  difference  does  not  arise  from  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  text,  and  still  less  from  carelessness  of  the 
author,  for  the  expressions  are  chosen  with  careful  at- 
tention ;  but  these  passages  stand  as  they  were  read  in 
the  synagogues  to  the  people.  They  are  not  translations, 
but  explanations,  and  these  passages  are  such  as  were 
deemed  of  great  importance  by  the  Jews.  Jonathan 
and  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem  have  treated  them  in  the 
same  manner. 

Where  this  Targum  differs  from  the  received  text,  it  is 
usually  supported  by  other  ancient  versions;  and  this 
shows  that  the  text  once  contained  the  peculiar  read- 

•  [E.  g.  Gen.  liL  5  :  You  shall  become  gods,  D'^rrjifti  in  the  original ; 
flhall  become  princes,  'i^y^^'2'lj  in  Onkelos.  Again,  v.  5,8,  the  voice  of  Je- 
hovah Elohim,  (the  Lord  God,)  in  the  original ;  it  is  the  voice  of  the  iDord  of 
the  Lord  Grod,  in  the  Targum.  So  the  celebrated  passage  in  Ex.  xzxiiL  23f 
^^fitk  ran »   is  rendered  tohat  is  after  me,   ^^ryi  ti'^  -1 


I- 
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ings.  The  Jews  held  the  work  of  Onkelos  in  high 
esteem,  since  it  furnished  them  with  the  explanations  of 
many  words.  They  even  furnished  the  text  of  it  with 
accents,  as  in  the  original.' 

"  The  Samaritan  dialect  agrees  with  the  Chaldee  — 
excepting  a  few  variations  —  in  grammar,  and  in  the 
use  of  several  words  ;  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Samaritans  made  great  use  of  Onkelos  in 

translating  the  Pentateuch  into  their  dialect In 

the  printed  copies  of  the  Samaritan  version,  their  close 
agreement  with  Onkelos  is  remarkable;  but  it  is  far 
more  striking  in  the  Barberine  Triglot,  where  Onkelos 
is  copied  almost  literally  in  all  the  sections,  where  the 
Samaritan-Hebrew  does  not  differ  frcwn  the  Jewish-He- 
iMrew  Pentateuch,"*] 

^69. 

2.     Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel. 

This  Targum  on  the  former  and  the  later  Prophets 
has  the  pretended  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  for  its  author. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Hillel,  and  therefore 
must  have  lived  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  have 
written  before  Onkelos.  [The  life  of  Jonathan  is  en- 
veloped in  fables.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  he  was  the 
disciple  of  Hillel  the  elder,  whom  tradition  makes  head 
of  the  academy  at  Jerusalem,  about  thirty  years  before 
Christ.  But  sometimes  it  is  said  he  derived  the  mate- 
rials for  his  Targum  from  the  mouth  of  Haggai,  Zacha- 
riah,  and  Malachi,  and  yet  lived  in  the  age  of  Hillel ;  so 
that  he  must  have  lived  three  centuries,  at  the  least 


Eichhmm,  §  223,  sqq.  »  [Eidihomy  §  225,  b.] 
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But  Others  think  he  lived  at  the  date  alleged,  and  re- 
corded a  tradition  said  to  have  proceeded  from  their 
prophets. 

But  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  he  flourished  at 
a  later  date.  He  was  evidently  a  Palestine  Jew,  —  for 
DO  other  man  could  have  believed  his  wondrous  legends, 
—  and  yet  the  Jerusalem  Gemara,  Qrigen,  and  Jerome, 
knew  nothing  of  this  Targum.  But  this  fact  might 
easily  be  accounted  for  while  the  work  remained  ob- 
scure. Again,  he  retails  fables  which  did  not  come  into 
circulation  till  a  later  date.  He  seeks  to  explain  away 
the  passages  respecting  Christ  which  the  Christians  in- 
terpreted in  their  favor.  From  these  considerations, 
Eichhom  concludes  it  could  not  have  been  written  before 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  Jahn  places  it  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  tlurd  century,  and  Morinus  and  Vos- 
sius  bring  it  down  to  the  seventh  or  eighth.  But  they 
do  not  sufficiently  consider  the  purity  of  its  style,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Jewish  writings  of  that  date.] 

The  Talmud  says  of  him,  "  Our  rabbins  inform  us 
that  Hillel  the  elder  had  eighty  disciples,  thirty  of  whom 
were  worthy ;  the  Shekinah  dwelt  above  them,  as  above 

Moses,  our  teacher But  thirty  were  so  worthy 

that  the  sun  might  stay  for  them,  as  for  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun.  Twenty  among  them  were  intermediate  men,* 
between  them.  The  greatest  of  all  was  Jonathan  the  son 
of  Uzziel,  and  the  least  of  all  was  Jonathan  the  son  of 

Saccai They  say  of  Jonathan  the  son  of  Uzziel, 

that,  when  he  was  sitting  down  at  work  upon  the  Law, 
if  a  bird  happened  to  fly  over  him,  it  was  immediately 
burnt  up."* 

Again,  "  Jonathan  son  of  Uzziel  wrote  his  paraphrase 

*  Baba  Bathra,  foL  134,  col  I.    Compare  Succa,  fol.  28,  col.  1 
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on  the  Prophets,  from  the  mouth  of  Haggai,  Zachariah, 
and  Malachi.  Then  the  land  of  Israel  was  shaken  for 
four  hundred  parasangs;  the  voice  of  God*  came  forth, 
and  said,  '  Who  is  he  that  has  revealed  my  secrets  to 
the  sons  of  men  ? '  Jonathan  the  son  of  Uzziel  stood 
upon  his  feet,  and  said,  '  It  is  I,  who  have  revealed  thy 
secrets  to  the  sons  of  men.'  ''* 

Some  have  contested  the  claim  of  this  Targum  to 
antiquity,  but  on  insuflScient  grounds  ;  namely,  from  the 
silence  of  the  Fathers,  from  the  presence  of  more  mod- 
ern fables,  —  whose  date  and  origin,  however,  cannot  be 
determined,  —  from  the  impurity  of  its  style,  which  is 
yet  similar  to  that  of  Onkelos.*  The  statement  that 
it  attempts  to  explain  away  the  passages  relating  to  the 
Messiah,  is  entirely  without  foundation.''  Some  later 
passages  may  have  been  interpolated.'  The  fact  that 
Jonathan  cites  passages  from  the  Pentateuch  according 
to  Onkelos,  seems  rather  to  prove  a  later  date.  But 
Havernik^  thinks  that  Onkelos  has  made  use  of  Jona- 
than. The  greater  simplicity  of  Onkelos  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  proof  that  he  is  the  oldest ;  but  the  explanation 
of  the  Law  admitted  less  freedom  than  the  Proph- 
ets.'     It  has   been  erroneously    maintained   that,   be- 

*  A,  P/eiffer,  1.  c.  p.  87a  fVaUher,  Offic.  Bib.  p.  256.  fFoy;  voL  iL 
p.  1159. 

•  Eichhomj  §  226.    Bertholdt,  p.  579,  sqq.    Jafirh  vol.  i.  p.  193,  sqq. 

*  GeseniuSy  Jes.  vol.  i.  p.  66,  sqq. 

•  ZunZj  p.  63,  against  JWbn'niw,  Ex.  Bib.  p.  321,  sq.,  and  /.  VossiuSy  who 
date  it  too  low.  See  Woy,  1.  c.  p.  1160,  sqq.,  and  Bertholdt^  p.  580.  [Wolf 
places  it  a  little  before  Christ ;  Bertholdt  thinks  the  work  could  Dot  have 
been  written  before  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century.] 

/  P.  78. 

'  Targ.  Jud.  v.  26,  agrees  with  Targ.  Deut  xxii.  5 ;  Targ.  2  Kings  iv.  6, 
aJmost  the  same  with  Targ.  Deut  xxiv.  16 ;  Targ.  Jer.  xlviiL  45, 46^  unifonn 
with  Targ.  Num.  xxi.  28, 29.  —  Zum,  p.  6a 
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cause  the  historical  books  were  translated  more  literally 
than  the  prophetic,  there  must  have  been  two  different 
authors. 

The  version  is  less  faithful  and  more  paraphrastic  than 
that  of  Onkelos,*  and  therefore  its  critical  and  exeget- 
ical  value  is  less.  [Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  and  Jahn, 
think  the  author  collected  the  Targums  of  several  rab- 
bins, perhaps  corrected  them,  here  and  there,  and  re- 
duced them  to  a  whole.  The  arguments  in  favor  of 
several  authors  are  somewhat  satisfactory.  In  the  early 
Prophets,  the  version  is  pretty  close  and  literal ;  in  the 
Jater,  it  often  "  swims  in  a  flood  of  words,"  and  is  para- 
phrastic. In  Joshua  and  Judges,  it  is  simple  and  literal ; 
in  Samuel  and  Kings,  it  is  more  free.  Ruth  is  disfigured 
by  rabbinical  legends.  Talmudic  stories  are  sometimes 
inserted  in  Samuel.*  In  the  later  Prophets,  the  manner 
of  the  version  is  not  uniform ;  for  a  whole  series  of 
chapters,  it  will  be  pretty  close  and  literal ;  then  it  is 
loose  and  discursive.     It  renders  poetry  tame.*] 


•  Gesemusy  L  c.  p.  76,  77. 

•  [Eb  gr*  1  Sam.  IL  1 — 8,  where  a  romantic  interpolation  is  made ;  1  Sam. 
xviL  12 — 31,  additions  to  the  story  of  Goliah ;  2  Sam.  xxiiL  3,  sqq. ; 
1  Kings  iv.  33,  Solomon's  knowledge  of  natural  history  is  taken  in  a  mys- 
tical sense.] 

•  [Eichhoruy  §  227.] 

Editions  of  this  Targum.  —  First  at  Leiria,  1494,  fol.,with  the  Hebrew 
text  and  the  commentaries  of  IGmchi,  and  Levi,  son  of  Gtrson.  See  Dt  Rossi, 
Anna],  p.  104.  Afterwards  it  was  printed  in  tlie  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bom- 
berg  and  Buxtojf,  and  in  the  London  Polyglot  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiali, 
and  Jonah,  by  RohL  Stephens,  1546.    Chald.  Jonathte  Uzzielis  Filii  Interpret 

per  J.Mercerum;  Pav.  1557,  4to.,  ex  Offic.  Car.  Stephens.    Amos,  Oba- 

diah,  and  Nahum,  per  J.  Mercenim ;  ibid.  1557,  4to.  Micah,  Nahum^  Habak- 
kuk,  Zephanioh,  Haggai,  Zachariah,  Malachi;  ibid.  1552,  4to.  Hosea  Hebr. 
cum  Targ.  Jonath.  et  Comment  Raschii,  Jihen  Ezret,  et  Kifnchiy  per  Herm. 
von  der  Hcardt ;  Helmst  1702,  4to. ;  reprinted  by  Michaelis,  Gott  1775, 
4ta  [The  MSS.  ollen  differ  from  the  printed  text  LUienihal,  Com.  crit 
duorum  Codd^  &.C.,  (Lips.  1770, 8va  p.  50,)  as  cited  by  Eichhom,  ^  230. 
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^60. 

3.     The  Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  on  the 

Pentateuch. 

A  Targum  on  the  five  books  of  Moses  is  attributed  to 
the  same  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel.'  But  from  its  meaner 
style  and  other  characteristics,  and  from  the  references 
to  later  events,  it  is  judged  to  belong  to  a  period  far 
more  recent.* 

[It  is  only  the  late  writers  of  the  Talmud  who  ascribe 
this  to  Jonathan.  They  seem  to  have  thought  it  strange 
he  should  translate  the  Prophets,  but  not  the  Law. 
Eichhorn  thinks  it  was  written  after  the  sixth  century, 
from  the  following  reasons :  It  mentions  the  Mishna^ 
which  originated  in  the  third  century ;  Constantinople^ 
which  first  received  that  name  in  the  fourth;  and  it 
speaks  of  Lombardy^  which  was  not  possessed  by  the 
Lombards  till  670.  It  is  filled  with  stories  too  absurd 
to  repeat.  It  details  the  conversation  between  Cain  and 
Abel,  before  the  former  murdered  the  latter ;  and  makes 
Og,  the  giant,  place  a  mountain  on  his  head  six  miles  high. 

The  Venice  edition  of  1518,  is  the  basis  of  all  that  has  been  since  pub- 
lished.   Ibid.] 

*  R.  Menachem  Rekanaiensis,  Com.  ad  Lev.  xiv.  7.  R.  Aaaria^  L  c.  iii  9. 
R.  Geddiahj  SchalscheL  Habak.  foL  28,  coL  1.  Pet.  GakMn^  Do  Arcan. 
cath.  Verit  L  3.  P.  Fagiua,  Pnef.  in  Paraph.  OnkeL,  and  others,  cited  by 
^  Pfdffer,  1.  c.  p.  875. 

*  MorinvSj  p.  322,  sqq.  A,  Pfiiffer^  p.  878,  et  aL  Winer  de  Jonathanis 
m  Pentat  Paraph.  Chald.  spec.  L ;  firl.  1823,  4to.  J.  H,  PtUrmann^  De  dao- 
bus  Pentat  Paraphrasibus  Chald.  pt  i.  de  Indole  Paraph.,  quse  Jonathanis 
esse  dicitur ;  Berol.  1829,  8va 

Editions.  —  First,  with  the  Hebrew  Text,  Onkdas,  the  Jerusalem  Tar- 
grum,  and  RaschCa  Com.  by  ^cher  Phorins ;  Venice,  1590, 1594,  8vo.;  Han. 
1614,  8vo. ;  Amst  1640,  4ta ;  Prag.  1646,  8va ;  and  in  the  Lond.  Poly- 
glot, voL  iv. 
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It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  work  is  of  little  value 
to  the  critic,  for  "  it  contains  more  figments,  of  the  most 
monstrous  character,  than  Mahomet's  Alcoran ;  yet  it 
is  not  to  be  w^rested  from  the  hands  of  Christians ;  for 
there  is  no  book  so  bad  but  something  may  be  learned 
from  it."]* 

^61. 
4.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch. 

This  Targum  extends  only  to  single  verses,  and  often- 
to  separate  w^ords.  Its  affinity  with  the  former  has  been 
long  acknowledged.  It  is  nothing  but  a  different  recen- 
sion of  that  which  is  often  cited  with  the  title  Jerusa- 
lem Targum.  The  codex  which  forms  the  basis  of  our 
editions  was  made  by  taking  different  passages  and 
words  out  of  some  other  recension.* 

[It  agrees  with  the  Pseudo- Jonathan  in  whole  pas- 
sages ;  but  sometimes  it  repeats  his  fables,  and  some- 
times abbreviates  them.  Sometimes  the  Hebrew  text 
is  not  translated  ;  at  others  there  are  several  translations 
of  the  same  passage.  The  manuscripts  differ  widely 
from  one  another.  Kimchi  cites  passages  from  this 
Targum  which  are  not  now  to  be  found  in  it.  Long 
additions  are  often  made  to  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and 
foolish  fables  are  subjoined. 

Thus  it  adds,  "  When  Esau  fell  upon  Jacob's  neck 
and  kissed  him,  he  bit  him  severely ;  but  Jacob's  neck 
was  changed  to  alabaster,  and  the  fragments  clung  to 
the  teeth  of  the  treacherous  brother." 

This  Targum  covers  the  whole  Pentateuch,  but  does 

*  [Ccarpzjov,  p.  459,  sqq.    EiMam^  §  231,  sqq.] 
^  Zura^  p.  Qd^  sqq. 

VOL.  I.  30 
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not  include  every  chapter.  It  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  notes  some  one  wrote  on  the  margin  of  his 
manuscript,  which  he  had  collected  from  the  other 
Targums,  the  teaching  of  the  synagogue,  and  his  own 
fancy.  Subsequent  transcribers  added  to  the  collection, 
and  so  it  came  down  to  us,  a  collection  of  fragments, 
without  wholeness  or  unity. 

The  style  is  various.  Latin,  Greek,  and  Persian 
words  occur  frequently,  as  well  as  modern  geograph- 
ical names.  This  is  a  proof  of  its  late  composition. 
The  style  differs  as  much  from  that  of  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan,  as  the  style  of  Thomas  Aquinas  differs 
from  that  of  Cicero,  and  Apuleius  from  Livy.  It 
claims  no  higher  antiquity  than  the  sixth  century, 
and  is  of  scarce  any  value  for  criticism  or  exegesis. 
Not  a  single  good  reading  is  to  be  expected  from  this 
source.  However,  something  has  been  gleaned  from 
it  of  use  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.* 
There  is  also  a  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the  Proph- 
ets.* The  following  passage  in  Zach.  xii.  10  is  all 
that  has  been  found  of  it :  "I  will  pour  out  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  and  faithful  prayer  on  the  house  of  David, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  Afterwards,  the 
Messiah,    the   son   of    Ephraim,    shall   go   out   to  war 

•  [See  BarL  Meyer,  Philolog.  sac.  pt  p.  ii.  184 — 200.  Otoen,  L  c,  has  con- 
demned this  Targxim  in  bitter  words.  Plura  etenim  figmentorum  monstra 
in  ipso  Mahomitico  Alcorano  non  inveniri,  quam  in  paraphrasin  istam  co- 
acerravit  impunis  audaciorum  artifex,  hand  vereor  affirmare.  Vix  quidquam 
est  putidissiraarum  naeniarum,  apud  ineptissimos  Talroudistas,  quod  in  ccn- 
tonem  suum  non  retulit  insignits  audacise  impostor.  Indigniis  plane  liber 
iste  stercoreus,  qui  locum  ilium  inter  legis  expositiones,  enarrationes  ant 
Targumim  occupet] 

*  [Eichhorrij  §  235,  sqq.,  Carpzov,  Wolf,   and  Bertholdi.] 

Editions  of  this  Targum.  —  In  the  Bomberg  Bible,  (Venice,  1518,  et 
sqq.,)  and  in  the  London  Polyglot,  vol.  iv.  See  Zunz,  p.  77,  sqq.  Bruns, 
in  EkbhonCa  Report  vol.  xv.  p.  174. 
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with  Gog.  Gog  shall  slay  him  before  the  gates  of  Je- 
rusalem. Then  they  will  consult  me,  and  ask,  *Why 
have  the  people  pierced  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  Ephra- 
im?'  And  they  shall  mourn  over  hini,  as  a  father 
and  mother  mourn  over  their  only  son ;  and  shall  la- 
ment over  him,  as  they  lament  over  the  first-born."] 


^62. 

5.     The  other  Targums. 

We  have  also  a  Targum  on  the  five  Megilloih — Ruth, 
Esther,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles.* 
Besides  this,  there  are  two  on  the  book  of  Esther ;  *  one 
on  the  other  Hagiographa,  namely,  on  the  Psalms,* 
Job,'  and  the  Proverbs  ;  and  one  on  the  Chronicles.* 

The  Targum  on  the  Proverbs  adheres  pretty  well  to 
the  text.^  But  that  on  Job  and  the  Psalms  is  in  the 
paraphrastic  manner  of  Jonathan.     All  three  belong  to 


*  Printed  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  and  the  Polyglots,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  with  RasckCa  Comment ;  Venice,  1524. 

*  One  of  them  printed  in  the  former  Targum  on  Esther,  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  five  Megilloth,  (Venice,  1591,  8vo^)  and  often  since;  with  the 
Pseudo- Jonathan,  (Basil,  1607,)  and  in  the  Lond.  Polyglot  See  other 
editions  in  Wolf,  p.  1178.  Both  are  printed  in  Targum  pritta  ct  posUrius, 
in  Estheram,  nunc  primum  in  ling.  Lat  tran&,  &c.  Op.  Dranc  TaUeri ; 
Lond.  1655, 4to. 

*  In  the  Rabbinical  Bible  and  Polyglots,  and  in  GitutinianPs  Polyg.  Ps. ; 
Gen.  151& 

'  Ed.  Joh.  Terentius;  Frank.  1663. 

*  E  Cod.  Erford,  ed.  M.  F,  Beck ;  Aug.  Vind.  1680, 1683,  4to.  E  Cod. 
Cantab,  ed.  Dav,  Htlkins ;  Amst  1715,  4to. 

/  On  its  affinity  with  the  Syriac,  see  Dathe,  De  Ratione  Consensus  Vers. 
Chald.  et  Syr.  Prov.  Sal ;  Lips.  1764,  4to.  Opusc.  p.  109,  sqq.  Compare 
BautTj  Chrest  Chald.  p.  140.  See,  on  the  other  side,  Hdvtmik,  p.  87.  It 
printed  at  Leiria,  1492.    See  Dt  Rossu  AnnaL  p.  92. 
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the  same  country,  and  about  the  same  time/  The  Tar- 
gum  on  the  five  Megilloth  goes  very  freely  into  arbitrary 
explanation  and  embellishment.  It  belongs  to  the  pe- 
riod after  the  Talmud.* 

[1.  The  author  of  the  Targum  on  the  five  Megilloth 
is  unknown ;  it  bears  marks  of  several  hands,  but  this 
trait  is  common  to  all  parts  of  it.  "  It  makes  the  He- 
brew text  swim  in  a  flood  of  Chaldee  words  and  super- 
stitious fables."  Some  parts  are  translated  with  more 
freedom  than  others.  The  Targum  on  Ruth  and  the 
Lamentations  is  the  best ;  that  on  Ecclesiastes  is  more 
prolix;  but  it  contains  edifying  remarks,  and  applies 
general  rules  to  particular  cases.  The  Targum  on  Sol- 
omon's Song  is  the  most  intolerable,  and  is  merely  a 
fulsome  panegyric  on  the  Jewish  nation.  It  is  full  of 
ridiculous  anachronisms  ;  for  example,  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes  and  Alexander  the  Great  are  confounded  to- 
gether, and  the  Romans  are  mentioned  in  a  wnriting 
ascribed  to  Solomon.  It  is  of  no  critical  or  exegetical 
value. 

2.  There  are  three  Targums  on  Esther.  The  first, 
short,  and  without  digressions,  is  printed  in  the  Antwerp 
Polyglot.  The  second  is  contained  in  the  London 
Polyglot.  It  is  prolix  and  rambling,  full  of  fables  and 
follies.  It  was  published  by  Tailer,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
sion, and  called  Targum  prius^  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
third  book,  called  Targum  posterius^  which  he  likewise 
published,  with  a  Latin  version.  A  fragment  of  another 
Targum  upon  Esther  is  cited  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot.* 
Such  versions  as  these  "  are  to  the  critic  and  interpreter 

*  Zunz,  p.  64.  According  to  others,  it  came  from  the  same  author.  See 
HdvenUky  p.  88. 

*  Zunz,  p.  65.  •  E8th.xL  12,ia 
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only  —  wind  and  clouds  without  rain."  There  is  also 
a  Chaldee  version  of  the  apocryphal  passages  of  Esther, 
published  in  the  Roman  edition*  of  a  version  of  Daniel 
by  the  Seventy. 

3.  The  Targum  on  the  Hagiographa  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  Joseph,  the  blind,  (or  the  one-eyed,)  who 
presided  over  the  academy  at  Sora,  in  Babylonia,  about 
322  A.  C.  But  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century  show 
it  was  not  his.*  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  unequal 
structure  of  this  version,  that  it  is  the  work  of  many 
hands.  The  Targum  on  the  Psalms  follows  a  Syriac 
original.  The  translation  of  each  book  has  its  own 
peculiar  character.  Thus,  in  Job,  two  versions  have 
been  united  together  in  many  places.  The  author, 
however,  had  a  pure  text  before  him,  which  rarely  dif- 
fered from  the  masoretic.  The  Targum  on  the  Proverbs 
is  closely  related  to  the  Syriac  version;*  the  Psalms 
were  translated  by  different  writers ;  sometimes  the 
text  is  carefully  translated,  but  sometimes  it  is  para- 
phrased at  great  length.     It  is  full  of  Talmudic  stories.' 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  youngest  of  all  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrases ;  for  it  bears  marks  of  the  use  of  Pseudo-Jona- 
than and  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem.  It  has  the  faults 
of  most  of  the  other  Targums.] 


*  [1772,  republished  with  title  Specimen  variamm  Lectionum  sac.  Textact 
et  Chaldaic©  Estheris ;  Tubing.  1783,  8vo.] 

*  Ztmz,  p.  65. 

'  [See  the  first  five  verses  of  ch.  L  compared  with  the  Sjrriac  version,  in 
Eidihom,  §  239.] 

*  [See  some  of  these  stories  translated  by  Prof.  Stuarty  in  the  N.  A.  Re- 
view, for  April,  1838,  p.  515,  sqq.  Some  of  them  parallel  the  wonderful 
tales  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment] 
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§63. 
II.    THE   SAMARITAN    VERSION  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH.* 

There  is  a  version  of  the  Pentateuch  extant  in  the 
Samaritan  language.  It  was  made  from  the  Samaritan 
recension  of  the  text ;  but  its  author  and  age  are  both 
unknown.  [The  Samaritan  account  states,  that  it  is  not 
clear  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  one  Nathaniel,  or 
whether  it  was  given  the  Samaritans  by  God.  There 
was  a  pontiff,  by  name  Nathaniel,  a  little  before  Christ, 
who  possessed  great  authority  among  the  Samaritans. 
Gesenius  thinks  it  possible  he  w  as  the  author.]  *  Wal- 
ton places  its  date  too  high/  It  is  older  than  the 
Greek  Samaritan  version,  for  that  was  made  from  it. 
This  is  cited  by  the  Fathers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries. 

With  some  exceptions,  it  follows  the  text  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy.  The  author,  however,  uses  great  free- 
dom in  regard  to  the  words  Jehovah  ( mn^ )  and  Elohinij 
(D^'^i»0  for  example,  in  Gen.  v.  24.  xvii.  22.  xviii.  33. 
Num.  xxiii.  4,  6.  [These  words  are  often  exchanged 
for  "  Angel  of  God."  Thus,  in  Gen.  iii.  6,  it  is  said, 
"You  shall  be  like  the  angels,^^  where  Gorf^ ( t^^nb» )  occurs 
in  the  original.  Man  is  made  in  the  likeness  of  the 
angelsj  and  Enoch  is  carried  to  the  angels.'\     He  treats. 


*  [It  is  to  be  remembered,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Samari- 
tan version  are  not  the  same.  The  former  is  simply  the  Hebrew  Peniateuck 
in  Samnaritan  letters.  It  differs  but  little  from  the  Hebrew  text  But  the 
latter  is  a  translation  into  the  Samaritan  dialect    See  §  86,  infra.] 

*  See  De  Sacy^  On  the  Present  State  of  the  Samaritans,  in  TVsdbtmer'f 
Archiv.  vol.  i.  pt  3.  Gesenius,  Com.  de  Pent  Sam.  p.  18,  note  66.  WvuTf 
De  Versionis  Sam.  Indole ;  Lips.  1817,  8vo. 

*  ProL  xi.  20. 
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also,  with  great  freedom  all  passages  which  ascribe  hu- 
man passions  to  God.' 

It  agrees  with  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  and  from  this 
circumstance  it  has  been  erroneously  concluded  the 
author  made  use  of  that  Targum.  But  it  differs  from 
the  latter  in  important  passages,  and  is,  besides,  more 
liters^.  The  agreement  may  be  explained  from  the 
affinity  of  the  two  languages,  and  on  the  supposition 
that  both  followed  the  traditional  exegesis.*  In  the 
manuscripts  still  unprinted,  it  seems,  this  version  was 
sometimes  interpolated  from  the  work  of  Onkelos.*  Be- 
sides, the  double  readings  and  variations  of  the  manu- 
scripts prove  that  interpolations  have  been  made.' 

[On  the  whole,  the  version  is  of  little  value,  on  ac- 
count of  the  present  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  Samaritan  language.  It  bears  marks  of  several 
hands,  and  of  several  recensions.  It  must  make  one  evi- 
dence with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  can  furnish 
new  readings  only  where  it  differs  designedly  from  the 
latter.]' 


*  On  its  critical  value,  see  Geseniua,  L  c.  p.  19,  and  Wintr^  1.  c.  p.  18. 
»  Winer,  1.  c.  p.  64. 

*  BUmchinCs  Specimens  of  the  Barberine  Triglot  in  Evang.  quadrupleXy 
pt  i^  in  the  table  after  p.  dciv.  Compare  JMer,  Bib.  krit  Reise,  p.  138. 
Eichhom,  §  304,  325. 

*  Moriniu,  Opusc.  Heb.  Sam.  p.  99.  CasUll,  Animadvers.  Sam.  in  totum 
Pent,  in  the  London  Polyglot,  vol.  vi.    Eichhom,  §  305.    [Lu,  L  c.  ProL  ii.] 

'  Eichhom,  L  c. 

Editions.  —  It  is  contained  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots,  ac- 
companied with  Morinxui's  defective  translation,  though  it  is  somewhat 
amended  in  the  latter.  [This  version  is  still  not  trustworthy,  for  attempts 
have  been  made  to  make  it  accord  with  the  Vulgate.]  The  first  eighteen 
chapters  of  Genesis,  in  this  version,  were  published  at  Haleb,  1750,  4tOb 
Some  passages  are  published  in  Ch  CellariuSj  Hone  Samarit,  i.  e.  Excerpta, 
Pentateucho  Samaritanie  Versioms;  Ciz.  1782,  4to.  See  Carpzov,  Crit 
p.  617. 
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^64. 
lU.   THE  SYRIAC  PESHITO. 

The  version  called  Peshito — that  is,  the  simple^  true 
—seems  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  translations  of  the 
Bible.- 

[The  history  of  the  Peshito,  among  the  Syrians,  is 
lost  in  wretched  fables  —  the  surest  proof  that  all  au- 
thentic accounts  of  its  origin  are  wanting.  Some  refer 
it  to  the  age  of  Solomon,  and  say  it  was  made  at  the 
request  and  for  the  use  of  Hiram.  And  to  give  a  show 
of  probability  to  this  story,  they  add  that  only  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Job, 
were  translated  at  that  time,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  rendered  into  Syriac,  shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  at  the  instance 
of  the  apostle  Thaddeus.  But,  unluckily,  the  framers 
of  this  theory  forgot  to  tell  us  why  a  Phoenician,  who 
spoke  Hebrew,  needed  a  Syriac  version  of  a  Hebrew 
book,  —  and  to  account  for  the  existence  of  Greek 
words  in  the  Syriac  language  at  so  early  a  date. 

Others  maintain  that  Asa  caused  this  version  to  be 
made,  when  he  first  came  among  the  Samaritans.     But 

*  Bertholdt^  p.  593,  thinks  the  word  Peshito  ( ttt3^iD& )  means  extended,  in 

cmnnum  use.  But  GeseniuSf  Com.  in  Jes.  vol.  i.  p.  81,  has  shown  the  incor- 
rectness of  this  opinion.  See  the  tradition  of  James  of  Edessa,  respecting 
this  version,  in  Barhehrtsus,  ad  Ps.  x.,  and  Wiseman,  Hon  Syr.  p.  103,  sq.  Hd- 
vemik,  p.  92.  Jihvlfarag,  Hist  Dynast  p.  101.  Gahr,  SumOa,  Pr»£  in 
Psalt  Syr.  in  Hottinger,  Thes.  phiL  p.  262.  See  Bertholdf's  arguments  for 
its  origin  in  the  second  century,  p.  594.  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  who  died 
378,  is  the  oldest  witness.  See  Von  Lengerke,  Com.  crit  de  Ephr.  Syr.  p. 
10,  sqq.  Wiseman,  1.  c.  p.  107 ;  some  expressions  seem  obBCure  to  him.  Von 
Lengerke,  De  Eph.  Syr.  Arte  hermeneut  p.  25. 
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they  never  spoke  the  pure  Syriac  language,  and  only 
considered  the  Pentateuch  and  the  false  book  of  Joshua 
as  canonical. 

Some  think  this  version  was  made  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  rely  upon  the  Syrian  tradition,  and  some 
passages  in  the  New  Testament.*  Some  of  the  Syrians, 
and  some  modern  critics,  ascribe  this  version  to  the 
pretended  apostle  Addeus,  or  Thaddeus;  others  refer 
it  to  his  time,  without  giving  him  any  share  in  the  ver- 
sion. There  are  some  considerations  which  render  the 
supposition  probable.  The  Syrians  state  it  as  a  fact ;  a 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  needed  as  soon  as 
Christianity  was  proclaimed  among  them,  and  it  is 
often  cited  by  the  Fathers.  But  the  Syrians  refer  so 
many  things  to  Addeus,  that  their  testimony  deserves 
little  attention ;  the  Greek  language  was  well  under- 
stood in  most  of  the  Syrian  cities,  and  the  demands  of 
the  new  Christians  would  be  answered  by  the  Septua- 
gint ;  and,  finally,  it  is  not  cited  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers  before  the  fifth  century. 

The  age  of  this  version,  then,  cannot  be  determined 
with  accuracy.  We  find  no  trace  of  it  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century,  when  Ephraim  Syrus  com- 
mented upon  it.  "  Before  his  time,  it  may  have  been 
long  in  existence.  But  how  long  ?  a  half,  or  a  whole 
century  ?  or  still  longer  ?  Who  will  venture  to  deter- 
mine this,  in  the  silence  of  authentic  history  ?  Most 
voices  place  it  in  the  second  century.     But  if  it  is  com- 

*  [Eph.  iv.  8,  Paul  cites  Ps.  IxviiL  19,  as  sayingf,  JS8oi*a  ddfiara  tdc;  dr* 
Bfffknoi^f  which  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  text,  (where  he  is  made  to  receive 
gills,)  but  agrees  with  the  Syriac  reading,  *<  and  hast  sent  gifts.'*  But  this 
similarity  is  easily  explained  on  a  different  hypothesis ;  and  WaUon  justly 
calls  the  explanation  some  writers  have  made  of  this  agreement  between  the 
apostle  and  the  Syriac,  a  most  foolish  conmient — vanissiraum  commentum*] 

VOL.    I.  31 
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posed  of  the  labors  of  several  translatorsi  we  can  only 
place  the  beginning  of  its  gradual  formation  in  that  age.'" 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy  to  decide  to  what 
nation,  or  to  what  religion,  its  author  belonged.  Simon 
thinks  he  was  a  Jew.  Dathe  calls  him  a  Jewish  Chris- 
tian. According  to  Kirsch  and  Michaelis,  he  was  a 
Christian.  Eichhorn  thinks  all  these  theories  might 
be  united  by  supposing  it  made  by  a  Jew,  bom  in 
Syria,  and  converted  to  Christianity,  if  it  were  probably 
the  work  of  one  man.  Gesenius  and  Hirzel  produce 
satisfactory  arguments  for  believing  its  author  was  a 
Christian.*  Eichhorn  and  Bertholdt  think  there  were 
several  authors. 

Its  internal  structure  is  a  proof  that  it  has  been  com- 
piled from  the  labors  of  several  Syriac  translators.  Ec- 
clesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  proceeded  from  a 
man  who  was  very  familiar  with  the  Chaldee  dialect. 

The  translator  of  the  Psalms  was  evidently  a 

Christian ;  for  he  explains  Ps.  Iv.  14  as  relating  to  the 
Lord's  supper.  The  tone  of  the  translation  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch differs  from  that  of  the  books  of  Chronicles. 
For  the  most  part,  the  style  is  pure  Syriac,  like  that  of 
Ephraim  Syrus  ;  but  some  portions  are  full  of  barbarisms 
—  a  plain  proof  that  our  printed  Peshito  has  grown  out 
of  the  contributions  of  several  translators.]  * 

•  [Etchhomy  §  248.] 

*  According  to  K  Simon,  (Hist  crit  du  V.  T.  p.  274,)  the  author  was  a 
Jew;  according  to  Dathe,  (Pnef.  in  Psalt  Sjrr.  p.  xxiiL,  sqq^)  a  Jewish 
Christian  ;  according  to  Kirschj  (Pnef.  in  Pent  p.  6,)  and  Mtchadis,  ( Abhand- 
lung  von  der  Syr.  Sprache,  p.  59,)  a  Christian.  See  satisfactory  groonds  in 
favor  of  a  Christian  author  in  Gesmius,  1.  c.  p.  85,  and  Hirul,  De  Pent  Vera. 
Syr.  quam  vocant  Peschito,  Indole ;  Lips.  1825, 8va  p.  127,  sqq. 

^  Eidihom,  §  250,  sqq.  See,  also,  Bertholdty  p.  596.  Ephraim  Syrus,  ad 
Jos.  XV.  28,  seems  to  suppose  there  were  several  authors.  See  Hovemik, 
L  c.  p.  94,  sqq. 
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It  extends  over  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocrypha  does  not 
belong  to  this  version.*  It  was  made  from  the  Hebrew 
text,*  to  which  it  adheres  closely,  and  for  the  most  part 
successfully,  and  answers  to  the  character  of  a  faithful 
version  far  better  than  the  Chaldee.  It  sometimes 
allows  itself  arbitrary  interpretations,  but  never  intro- 
duces any  thing  foreign  into  the  text.""  [It  makes 
mistakes  which  are  possible  only  on  the  supposition  of 
a  direct  use  of  the  original ;  sometimes  it  agrees  with 
one  ancient  version,  and  sometimes  with  another.  In 
the  main,  it  follows  correct  principles  of  translation,  and 
sometimes  contains  excellent  explanations,  which  are 
too  little  regarded  by  our  interpreters.  The  incapacity 
of  the  Syriac  language  for  poetry,  constrained  the  trans- 
lator to  strip  the  Hebrew  bards  of  their  poetic  garment, 
and  to  render  their  sublimest  language  into  dull  prose. 
Finally,  the  close  affinity  between  the  Syriac  and  He- 
brew dialects  aided  them  much  in  their  labor ;  it  offered 
them  the  best  explanations  of  difficult  Hebrew  words, 
and  often  permitted  them  to  adhere  to  the  very  expres- 
sions of  the  original.*' 

"  All  the  Syrian  churches  made  use  of  the  Peshito  as 

*  Ephraim  Synis  had  not  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  in  his  copy. 
Yet  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Apocrypha.  See  Ltngtrkt^  Daniel,  p. 
cxii.,  and  De  £phraim.  Sjrr.  Arte  hermeneut  p.  8. 

*  Ephraim  Syrus,  on  Jos.  xv.  28.  BarhtbrtBuSj  in  AsaemaUj  L  c.  voL  il 
p.  274.  Hist  Dynast  p.  100.  See  his  unfavorable  judgment  of  this  in  Praef. 
liorrei  Mysteriorum,  and  in  Liber  Splendonim,  in  baseman,  L  c.  voL  u,  p. 
279,  28  L  CarpzoVj  L  c.  p.  625.  Sender  thinks  this  version  was  made  from 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Hexapla,  with  the  assistance  of  the  versions  in  the 
adjoining  columns.  Vorbereit  zur  Theol.  Hermeneutic,  voL  i.  p^  382.  See 
Dathe^  L  c  p.  8,  sqq.    Eichhomy  §  249,  sqq. 

'   Gesenius,  1.  c.  p.  81,  sqq.    Hirzel,  1.  c.  p.  51,  sqq.     Credner^  De  Proph. 
minor.  Vers.  Syr.  quam  Peschito  vocant  Indole ;  Gott  1825,  p^  82,  sqq. 
"  Uic&Aom,  §  253. 
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a  church  version.  Only  the  Western  Syrians  regarded 
the  Septuaginty  also,  as  of  public  authority.  But  it  was 
not  prized  very  highly  by  all  members  of  the  Syriac 
church,  for  Gregory  speaks  very  unfavorably  of  it, 
though  merely  on  account  of  his  exaggerated  esteem  for 
the  Alexandrian  version,  for  historical  criticism  had  not 
then  separated  the  history  of  the  origin  of  that  from  the 
well-known  fables  connected  with  it,  and  superstitious 
regard  for  its  inspiration  found  support  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  New  Testament  made  such  frequent 
use  of  it.]  • 

It  often  inclines  strongly  towards  the  Alexandrian  ver- 
sion. This  conformity  seems  in  many  cases  —  though 
not  so  often  as  it  is  sometimes  pretended  —  to  arise  from 
interpolations.^  It  is  also  sometimes  dependent  on  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase,  especially  in  the  Prophets.* 

""  [See  Eichhom,  §  251.    JlMeman^  1.  c.  p^  279,  sqq.] 

*  R,  Simon,  1.  c.  p.  272.  Stark,  Dav.  Caim.  voL  L  p.  209.  Eichhonij  §  254. 
Htrzd,  p.  100,  sqq.  Crtdner  (p.  107)  and  Cresenius  think  the  LXX.  was 
used. 

For  the  criticism  of  this  version,  see  Collatio  Vers.  Sjnr.  quam  Peschito 
vocant,  cum  Fragmentis  in  Com.  Ephraimi  sancti  obviis,  instituta  a  G.  L. 
Spohn,  Spec.  i.  il ;  Lips.  1785—1794,  4to.  Compare  the  Syriac  ecclesias- 
tical version  of  Amos,  in  the  London  Polyglot,  with  Ephraim's  Syriac  text  in 
WahPs  Magazin  fiir  morg.  und  bib.  Lit  vol.  iL  p.  78,  sqq.  Compare  the 
Peshito  text  of  Job  i. — x.  in  the  Polyglot,  with  the  same  chapters  in  Ephia- 
im's  Commentary.  Compare  WaM,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 — 7.  Crtdner^  L  c.  p.  65. 
C<ta,  a  Lengtrkt,  Com.  crit  de  Ephraimo  Syr.  ch.  iL 

'  Gesenius,  1.  c.  p.  83.     Credntr,  1.  c.  p.  96. 

Editions. — In  the  Paris  Polyglot,  by  G.  Gabriel  SionUa,  improved,  (?) 
and  enlarged  in  the  London  Polyglot  Vet  Test  Syriace,  eoe  tantum  libros 
sistens,  qui  in  canone  Hebr.  habentur,  ordine  vero,  quoad  fieri  potuit,  apud 
Syros  usitato  dispositos.  In  usum  ecclesie  Syrorum  Malabar,  jussu  Soc. 
bibl.  recognovit  et  ad  fidem  codd.  MSS.  emendavit  iS).  Lee ;  Lond.  1823,  gr. 
4to.  Pentateuchus  Syr.  ed.  G.  G.  Kirsch ;  Lips.  1787,  4to.  The  Psalms ; 
Libanon,  1585,  foL,  and  1610.  Psalmi  Dav.  Ed.  a  Jlumu  Erpenio ;  Lug. 
IJat  1625,  4to.  Notas  philol.  et  crit  addidit  F.  A,  Dathe ;  Ifalle,  1768,  8va 
Liber  Psalmorum.  Ex  Idiomate  Syro  in  Lat  transL  a  G.  Sionita;  Par. 
1625, 4to. 
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["Notwithstanding  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
Peshito  follows  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Seventy,"  says  Eichhorn,  "  sometimes  gleams  strongly 
through  the  text.  From  this  phenomenon,  some  have 
drawn  the  conclusion  that  this  version  has  been  re- 
touched after  the  Seventy,  and  history  favors  the  con- 
jecture  If  the  Peshito  contains  readings,  and  whole 

passages,  of  which  no  trace  can  be  found  in  the  original ; 
or  if  the  versions  from  the  Syriac  incline  to  the  Hebrew, 
while  itself  inclines  to  the  Greek ;  or  if  one  manuscript 
of  the  Peshito  approaches  nearer  to  the  Hebrew,  while 
another  follows  the  Greek ;  —  in  such  cases,  must  not 
criticism  suspect  there  have  been  later  alterations  made 
directly  from  the  Greek,  or  indirectly  from  the  Syriac 
descendants  of  the  Greek  ? 

"  If  the  Peshito  were  free  from  such  interpolations,  it 
would  be  an  unparalleled  anomaly  in  criticism.  From 
Ephraim  the  Syrian  to  Gregory  Barhebraeus,  this 
version  was  used  by  the  learned  writers  on  the  Old 
Testament,  among  the  Syrians,  in  common  with  the 

Septuagint The  Syrians  had  several  translations 

of  the  Alexandrian  version,  with  which  they  could  com- 
pare the  Peshito,  and  thus  these  several  versions  would 
very  naturally  be  corrupted  from  one  another. 

"  Still  further,  Gregory  says  expressly  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament,*  that  he  has  altered  the  Pe- 
shito, several  times,  after  the  version  of  the  Seventy,  which 
is  far  better.  Jacob  of  Edessa,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  Dionysius  Barsalibi,  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth,  revised  the  Peshito  in  the  same  manner.* 


•  [Horreum  Mysteriorum.] 

*  [EirMom  thinks,  however,  that  Jacob  of  Edessa  did  not  revise  the 
PeMiOf  but  a  Greek'Syriac  version.] 
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"Yet  we  must  not  ascribe  every  agreement  of  the 
Peshito  with  the  Greek  to  a  later  recension ;  for  the 
original  author,  as  a  Syrian,  may  have  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Septuaginty  and  sometimes  have 
followed  it."* 

Many  critics  consider  the  Peshito  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  ancient  versions.  .  Kennicott  and  De 
Rossi  have  derived  valuable  readings  from  it.]* 


§65. 

IV.    DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  PESHITO. 

Arabic  Versions  from  the  Striac. 

1 .  Some  of  the  Arabic  versions  in  the  Paris  and  London 
Polyglots  have  been  made  from  the  Syriac ;  *  not  merely 
the  version  of  Job  and  Chronicles/  but  that  also  of 
Judges,  Ruth,  and  Samuel,  of  1  Kings  i. — xi.,  of  2  Kings 
xii.  17 — XXV.,  and  Nehemiah  ix.  28 — xiii.,  have  pro- 
ceeded from  this  source/  According  to  Rodiger,  Judges, 
Ruth,  Samuel,  and  1  Kings  i. — xi.,  were  translated  by  a 
Christian  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  Dif- 
ferent, but  Christian  authors  translated  the  passages  2 
Kings  xiii.  1 7 — xxv.,  and  Nehemiah  ix.  28 — xiii.^  [Noth- 
ing is  known  of  the  age  or  author  of  the  books  of  Job  and 
Chronicles.    This  version  agrees  in  general  quite  closely 


*  [Eichhom,  §  254,  255.] 

^  [See,  also,  Homt^  pt  L  ch.  iL  sect  iii  §  3,  and  his  authoritiea] 

*  Repnnted  by  the  Bible  Society  at  Newcastle,  1811,  in  great  4ta, 

*  Eichhom,  §  290. 

'  Aem.  Rodiger,  De  Origine  et  Indole  Arab.  Libr.  V.  T.  hist  Interpret ; 
HaL  1829,  4to.  lib.  i.  ch.  ii. 
^  Rodiger,  1.  c.  ^  62,  sqq.  ch.  iv.  §  73,  sqq.  ch.  v. 
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with  the  Syriac  original,  but  sometimes  follows  a  read- 
ing different  from  that  of  the  common  printed  text.^* 

2.  There  are  two  versions  of  the  Psalms — one,  that 
of  the  Syriac  edition  of  the  Psalms  printed  at  Mount 
Lebanon,  (^  64;)  the  other,  an  unprinted  Arabic  Psal- 
ter in  th^  British  Museum.^ 

[Under  the  direction  of  Sergius  Risius,  the  learned 
bishop  of  Damascus,  a  Psalter  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
languages  was  printed,  at  Kasheja,  in  the  valley  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  use 
of  the  Syrian  Christians.  The  age  and  author  of  the 
version  are  unknown ;  but  it  evidently  follows  the  Pe- 
shito  as  its  original.  Sometimes  it  differs  from  the 
Syriac,  in  minute  peculiarities,  and  even  in  important 
readings;  but  this  only  shows  that  attempts  had  not 
been  made  to  reconcile  the  two,  before  this  was  printed. 
The  Arabic  sometimes  inclines  to  the  Greek. 

There  is  an  independent  Arabic  Psalter,  in  manu- 
script, in  the  British  Museum,  which  follows  the  Syriac, 
as  its  original.  Its  age  and  author  are  not  known.  It 
differs  entirely  from  that  printed  at  Lebanon,  in  thr 
position  of  its  words,  and  in  the  explanation  of  difficult 
places.  It  appears  to  have  been  altered  after  the  He- 
brew text.  Perhaps  the  author  had,  also,  the  Hebrew 
original  before  him,  when  he  translated.]  * 

3.  There  are  several  Arabic  versions  of  the  [Syriac] 
Pentateuch ;  but  some  of  them  have  not  been  printed, 
and  some  are  unknown.'' 


•  [Eichhom,  4  290.] 

^  Ddderleiuj  On  the  Arabic  Psalters,  in  EiMonCs  Repert  voL  ii  p.  159, 
170,  sqq. 

•  [Eichham,  §  291, 293.] 

•  ,Aiseman,  L  c.  vol  iL  p.  309.    Mulfarag,  Hist  D3rna8t  p.  355.    Schnwr- 
rtr,  De  Pentat  Arab.  Polyglot,  in  his  Dissertatt  p.  203.   Paidua,  Spec.  Vers. 
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^66. 
V.   ARABIC   VERSIONS. 

I.  From  the  Jewish-Hebrew  Text. 

1.  We  are  still  in  possession  of  a  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,'  and  of  Isaiah,^  from  the  hand  of  Rahbi 

Pent  Arab.  p.  96,  sqq.    [These  verBions  are  little  known,  and  are  too  inac- 

cniate  for  critical  use.    See  Paulus,  Com.  crit  ezhibens SpecVersL 

Pent  septem  Arabicarum  nondum  editarum;   Jen.  1784,  4to.    BiMmm, 
§294,6. 

See,  also,  HotHnger,  Thes.  phil.  p.  270.  fTottcm,  ProL  xiv.  19.  Grfi6e, 
Prol.  ad  LXX.  ch.  iiL  §  5.  fVkU^s  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  p.  56. 
Kermicotty  Diss.  Gen.  ed  BrunSj  §  84,  and  Eichhorfif  §  294,  c  for  the  Arabic 
translation  of  the  hexaplary  Syriac  version,  by  Hareth  Ben  Senan.] 

*  This  has  been  printed  in  Pentat  Heb.  Pers.  Arab. ;  Constant  1516,  foL 
See  Wdft  L  c.  voL  ii.  p.  354.  Le  Long,  ed.  Masch,  voL  L  p.  393,  sqq.  MUr, 
BibL  krit  Reise,  p.  221. —  in  Paris  Polyglot,  voL  vL — in  London  Polyglot, 
vol.  L  (with  the  various  readings  of  the  Constantinople  and  Paris  editions, 
vol.  vL)  See  O.  G.  Tychsen^  in  EichhorrCs  Report.  voL  x.  p.  95,  on  the 
sources  whence  the  MSS.  of  the  Arabic  version  in  the  Polyglots  have  been 
derived.  See,  also,  his  essay,  Whether  R.  Saadias  Haggaon  is  the  author 
of  the  Arabic  version  in  the  Polyglots,  in  Eichhomy  L  c.  voL  zi.  p.  82.  He 
thinks  Abu  Said  is  the  author,  and  not  Saadias.  Hottinger  doubts  that  the 
versions  in  these  Polyglots  are  the  same.  See  his  Diss,  de  Heptaplis  Paris. ; 
Tig.  1649,  4to.  (Analect  Hist  Theol.;  Tig.  1653,  8va)  Smegma  Orient; 
Heidelberg,  1659,  4to.  p.  93,  sqq.  Other  doubts  arose  from  misunderstanding 
the  preface  to  the  Paris  Polyglot  (See  MichadiSj  Or.  Bib.  vol.  ix.  p.  153, 
sqq.)  Schntarer  removed  these  doubts,  by  republishing  that  preface.  See  his 
Diss,  de  Pent  Arab.  Polyg.,  (Tub.  1780,  4to.,)  and  in  his  Dissertations. 

^  R.  Saadie  Phijumcnsis  Vers.  Jesaice  Arab,  cum  aliis  speciminibas 
Arab.  bibl.  e  MS.  Bodlej.  nunc  primum  ed.  atque  glossar.  perpet  instmxit, 
/f.  E.  G,  Pavlus,  Fasc.  L  iL  ;  Jenie,  1790, 1791,  8va  See  Eichhomy  Allg. 
Bib.  vol.  iiL  p.  19,  sqq.,  456,  sqq. 

There  are  traces  of  an  Arabic  version  of  Job  and  Hosea,  by  Saadias.  See 
ExMorriy  on  the  extent  of  Saadias's  Arabic  version,  L  c.  vol  iL  p.  181,  sqq. 
Gtatnms  found  his  version  of  Job  at  Oxford,  and  copied  it  See  his  preface 
to  Isaiah,  p.  x. 

[Traces  of  Saadias's  version  of  Job,  says  Eichhom,  may  be  found  in  Cod. 
40,  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Bodleyan  Library.  The  preface  begins  as 
follows :  Hiec  interpretatio  est  liber  directionis  derivatus  ex  Jobo  juxta  in- 
terpretationem  pnefecti  synagoge  ac  magistri  Saadie.    Kimchi  cites  him  on 
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Saadias  Gaon,  who  died  A.  C.  942/  These  versions 
are  executed  in  an  explanatory,  paraphrastic  style,  har- 
monizing with  the  explanations  of  the  Targums  and  the 
rabbins.*  They  are  a  fine  monument  of  the  rabbinical 
philology  and  knowledge  of  the  Bible  in  the  tenth 
century. 

[According  to  Wolf,  Rabbi  Saadias  was  a  native  of 
Pithom  —  whence  he  is  often  called  Pithumensis  —  a 
city  in  the  Egyptian  province  of  Fagum.  He  enjoyed 
such  a  reputation  for  his  learning,  that,  in  the  year  927, 
he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  academy  at  Baby- 
lon, then  in  a  declining  state.  But,  two  years  after, 
he  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life.  He  lived  in  conceal- 
ment the  next  seven  years,  and  wrote  various  works. 
Perhaps  the  Arabic  versions  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
Isaiah  were  composed  at  this  time.'' 

Eichhom  thinks  there  were  Arabic  versions  before  the 
seventh  century,  though  the  first  version  which  is  known 
to  us  belongs  to  the  tenth.  Erpenius  and  Pococke 
think  Saadias  translated  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. But  they  ground  their  belief  on  the  fact  that 
there  are  manuscripts  containing  the  whole  of  an  Arabic 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  part  of  which,  certainly, 
proceeded  from  Saadias. 

His  version  is  made  directly  from  the  Hebrew ;  but 

Ho0ea  vL  9.  Eiehhom,  §  282.  This  MS.  is  written  in  Hebrew  characters. 
Erpen  was  so  confident  Saadias  translated  the  whole  Old  Testament,  that  he 
pnmued  to  publish  the  entire  version.    See  fFaUortj  ProL  xiv.  15.] 

*  See  accounts  of  this  &mous  Jewish  scholar  in  ff^off^  L  c.  voL  L  p.  832; 
sqq.     Geseniua,  Heb.  Sprache,  p.  96b 

*  See  more  respecting  the  critical  and  exegetical  value  of  this  version  in 
Carpzov,  Crit  sac.  p.  646,  sqq.  Geaentu^,  Com.  lib.  Jes.  voL  L  p.  90,  sqq. 
On  the  affinity  between  the  Paris  and  London  impressions  of  the  version  of 
the  Pentateuch,  see  Eichhom,  §  281,  sq.,  and  MUr,  L  c.  p.  149. 

'  [Wolf,  1.  c,  who  gives  a  list  of  his  works.] 

VOL.    L  32 
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it  dilutes  and  expands  the  original  till  all  its  poetic 
beauties  are  lost.  But  many  of  the  paraphrastic  pas- 
sages, perhaps,  could  not  have  come  from  Saadias,  and 
we  can  never  be  sure  we  possess  the  version  in  the 
original  form  which  proceeded  from  his  hand.  The 
transcribers  have  used  great  freedom  with  this,  as  with 
ail  the  Arabic  versions ;  and  some  manuscripts  may  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  Hebrew  text,*  where  the  printed 
copy  is  paraphrastic.  Like  other  versions,  it  has  been 
interpolated  in  the  course  of  time.  Some  of  the  man- 
uscripts have  been  altered  systematically,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  errors  which  carelessness  has  introduced. 
Even  between  the  two  printed  copies  of  Saadias  there 
are  many  discrepancies.*  Wherever  God  appears  or 
acts,  according  to  the  edition  of  Constantinople,  an  an- 
gel  of  God  appears  or  acts,  according  to  the  text  of  the 
Polyglots.* 

It  has  likewise  been  altered  from  the  Arabic  version 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  Samaritan  version  to  render  the  word  God  by  angel 
of  God  in  certain  connections,  and  this  peculiarity  often 
occurs  in  the  Paris  impression,  which  renders  it  proba- 
ble that  these  passages  have  been  altered  by  a  later 
interpolator,  and  made  to  conform  to  the  Samaritan. 
There  is,  besides,  that  general  agreement  between  the 
two  manuscripts  of  Saadias  and  the  fragments  of  the 
Samaritan-Arabic   version,  which  is  usually  found  be- 

*  [See  a  comparison  of  a  small  portion  of  the  text  of  the  Polyglots,  with 
that  of  the  Florentine  and  Roman  MSS.,  in  Eidhhom,  §  280,  and  in  AdloTj 
Bib.  kriL  Reise,  p.  175.    The  Florentine  MS.  follows  the  Heb.  very  cloeely.] 

*  [E.  g.  Deut  xxxiv.  10 :  "  Novit  eum  Deus  presentem,"  in  the  Polyglots ; 
but  in  the  Constantinople  edition  it  is  **  quern  Deus  allocutus  est  sine  medio," 
(immediate.)  So,  in  Gen.  xviii.  13,  in  the  former  it  is,  <<  and  tht  prophet  qf 
God  said  to  Abraham ;"  but  in  the  latter,  ^  and  God  said  to  Abraham."] 

*  [JSicWom,§281.] 
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tween  interpolated  manuscripts.  The  text  of  the  Paris 
and  London  Polyglots  has  been  altered  more  than  that 
of  Constantinople!  which,  however,  has  not  escaped  un- 
touched/ 

Only  a  single  manuscript  is  known  of  Saadias's  ver- 
sion of  Isaiah ;  the  subscription  refers  it  to  him,  and  the 
style  agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  his  version  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  so  that  no  one  can  doubt  that  both  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  hand.  Its  value  is  inconsiderable ; 
but  it  is  always  agreeable  to  know  how  one  of  the  best 
Jewish  scholars  of  the  tenth  century  understood  Isaiah. 
Here  and  there  his  version  seems  to  have  something 
peculiar  to  itself.]^ 

2.  There  is  a  version  of  Joshua  and  the  following 
passages,  namely :  1  Kings  xiii. — 2  Kings  xii.  16,  and 
Neh.  i. — ix.  27,  which  is  printed  in  the  Polyglots.* 

3.  There  is  also  a  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  made  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  an  African  Jew.  It  has  been 
edited  by  Erpen."*  [In  general,  this  version  follows  the 
masoretic  text  step  by  step,  and  a  real  variant  is  an 
extremely  rare  phenomenon  in  it.  But  if  the  author 
had  an  ancient  Hebrew  text  before  him,  his  version 
would  be  valuable  in  criticism  to  show  what  readings  he 
followed  ;  for  he  usually  applies  himself  so  closely  to  the 
letters  that  Erpen  thought  a  Latin  version  was  indis- 
pensable to  his  edition.  To  favor  this  literalness,  the 
translator  indulges  in  expressions  that  are  foreign  to  the 

*  [Eichhom,  §  282.] 

*  [EiMom,  §  283,  b.  See,  also,  Notice  sur  Rabbi  Saadias  Gaon  et  sa 
Veraion  Arabe  d'lsaie,  et  sur  une  Version  Persane  MS.  de  la  Bibliotheque 
royale,  suivie  d'une  Extrait  du  Livre  Dalalat  Al  Hazerin,  en  Arabe  et  en 
Fran^ais,  &c.,  par  Salomon  Munk ;  Paris,  1838.  See,  also,  Berlin  Jahr- 
bticher,  for  April,  1840,  p.  633,  sqq.] 

*  RSdiger,  1.  c  lib.  L  ch.  iiL 

*  Pentateuchus  Mosis,  Arabice ;  Lug.  Bat.  1622,  small  4to. 
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Arabic  usage,  and  which  would  be  obscure  to  any  one 
who  did  not  compare  them  with  the  original.]* 

4.  There  is  also  an  Arabic  version  made  directly  from 
the  Hebrew,  by  Rabbi  Saadias  Ben  Levi  Ashkenoth, 
[of  Morocco,  a  learned  Jew  of  the  first  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.]  It  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  contains  only  Genesis,  Psalms,  and  Daniel.^ 
[Judging  from  the  printed  extracts,  it  does  not  follow 
any  of  the  printed  Arabic  versions.  But  it  is  too  mod- 
ern to  furnish  us  with  more  than  a  stiff  translation  of 
the  masoretic  text,  made  by  the  help  of  a  rabbinical 
lexicon.     It  is  of  less  value  than  Erpen's  edition.] "" 

^67. 

2.    The  Samarttan-Arabic  Version  of  Abu-Said. 

To  take  the  place  of  Saadias's  version,  which  was  used 
by  the  Samaritans  after  the  extinction  of  their  language, 
Abu-Said,  a  Samaritan,**  made  an  Arabic  version  of  the 

•  [Eichhom,  §  284.] 

^  See  Doderlein,  in  EichhorrCs  Repert  vol.  iii.  p.  153,  sqq.,  and  Specimens 
of  an  unprinted  Arabic  Version  of  the  Psalms,  in  the  Bodleyan  Library,  by 
SchnurreTy  in  EichhorrCs  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  iiL  p.  425,  sqq.,  and  an  article  by 
Rinky  on  the  Arabic  Version  of  Genesis,  in  the  Manheim  Library. 

'  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  666.  [The  MS.  contains  an  interlineary  version  in  the 
Malay  language.] 

*  See  the  translator's  preface,  in  Cod.  Paris,  No.  4,  and  the  imperfect 
translation  of  it  in  Lt  Long^  1.  c.  p.  117,  ed.  Paris,  1723.  [The  following  is 
De  Saafs  more  correct  translation,  taken  from  EichhorrCt  Allg.  Bib.  voL  x. 
p.  5,  sqq.    (See,  also,  vol.  iii.  art  L  for  the  Arabic  text) 

Qui  veritatem  sequitur,  in  viam  rectam  dirigitur,  hsec  ait  servus,  miseri- 
cordife  Dei  indigens,  Abusaidus,  filius  Abulhossaini,  nepos  vero  Abusaidi 
(cujus  finem  ultimum  faustum  efficiat  Deus.)  Cum  vidissem  versionem  libri 
hujus  venerandi,  quie  manibus  nostrorum  sodalium  teritur,  (quorum  numerum 
augeat  Deus,  quosque  beneficiis,  prosequi  dignetur,)  corruptam  esse  quoad 
literas  et  sensum  ideo,  quod  linguse  Arabicae  sunt  rudes  omnino :  dicenti- 
bu8  tamen  quibusdam  ex  eis,  istam  versionem  a  nobilissimo  doctore  elabora- 
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Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury/   . 

['^It  is  unknown  in  what  age  Abu-Said  lived  and  com- 
posed his  version ;  but  it  must  have  been  between  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
centuries.  It  can  be  shown,  by  many  arguments,  that  it 
is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Hebrew-Samaritan  text, 
and  does  not  recognize  the  Samaritan  version  as  its 
original ;  for  the  learned  Samaritans  both  understand 
and  write  the  Hebrew,  at  this  time and  He- 
brew and  Samaritan  are  so  closely  related,  that  there 
can  be  no  reason  devised,  why,  at  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  this  version,  it  should  have  been  easier 
for  the  Samaritans  to  make  an  Arabic  translation  from 
the  Samaritan  version,  than  from  the  Hebrew  original. 
The  doubts  not  removed  by  this  argument  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  internal  character  of  the  version.  It  pre- 
serves the  Hebrew  words,  as  often  as  possible,  in  the 
Arabic,  and  departs  from  the  Samaritan  version."* 

Eichhorn  thinks  the  translator  was  a  Samaritan,  be- 


tam  esse  Abulhassano  lyrio,  (cujus  misereatur  Deus,)  quamvis  hujus  viri 
non  sit  profccto,  nee  fieri  possit,  ut  ipse  banc  versionem  concinnaverit  peculi- 
ariter  hujus  loci  intcrpretationem,  n?a*^*l5?a  Dici  ']n2jD  i  etc.  quae  est  im- 
pietas  evidentissiraa  et  alia  plura  huic  non  dissimilia  et  cum  revera  hiec 
versio  facta  sit  a  Tajumensi  doctore  e  Judieis,  (quem  Deus  debitis  tonnentis 
cxcniciet,]  opene  pretium  fore  mihi  visum  est,  si  hocce  exemplar  tnms- 
ferendum  suscepissem :  ilia  quoque  exemplaria,  quae  jam  pnecesserunt,  et 
quae  postea,  si  per  Deum  licuerit,  scripturus  sirni,  interpretatione  fideli  et 
concinna,  ut  ex  ea  describantur  alia  exemplaria,  quorum  ope  toUantur  erro- 
res,  in  quos  incidit  Tajumensis,  et  qui  ejus  interpretationem  probarunt,  et  ut 
sit  mihi  monumentum  bonum  apud  Deum  O.  M.  et  apud  omnes  quicum- 
que  ex  populo  Dei  veritati  obsequuntur,  si  Deo  placuerit]  See  Pavlus^ 
L  c.  p.  33,  and  his  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  SanL  Pentat^  in  his 
Neue  Repert  vol.  iii.  p.  176,  and  Schnttrrar  on  the  same  subject,  in  AUg. 
Bib.  vol.  iii.  p.  814. 

*  See  De  Saofj  De  Vers.  Sam.  Arab.  Libr.  Nos.  in  AUg.  Bib.  yol.  z.  pu 
16 — 40.    Saadias  is  the  most  certain  terminus  a  quo, 

*  [Ewhhom,  §  287.1 
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cause  he  uses  "angel  of  God,"  for  "Jehovah,"  and  always 
adheres  tx)  the  Hebrew-Samaritan  text,  where  it  differs 
from  the  Hebrew-Jewish.  He  sometimes  agrees  so 
closely  with  Saadias,  that  some  critics  conjecture  that 
he  was  very  familiar  with  his  version,  and  copied  it  with- 
out design,  or  consulted  it,  in  different  places,]  • 

He  translated  with  literal  fidelity,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Samaritan  version  and  that  of  Saadias,  and  with  some 
inclination  towards  the  Jewish  text.* 

["The  version  expresses  the  words  of  the  original 
text  very  accurately,  and  adheres  so  closely  to  the  letters, 
that  it  answers  to  the  Samaritan  text  and  version,  word 
for  word,  line  for  line,  and  period  for  period.  It  follows 
the  order  of  the  Hebrew  words  carefully;  it  adopts 
many  Hebrew  idioms,  and  very  often  retains  the  original 
word,  without  translating  it Sometimes  it  for- 
sakes this  character."  In  particular,  it  attempts  to 
soften  expressions  which  speak  of  God  as  having  human 
limbs  or  passions.  It  sometimes  elevates  the  language 
of  the  original. 

Abu-Said  wrote  scholia  in  the  margin  of  his  version, 

"  [EiMom,  §  287.] 

^  GeseniuSf  De  Pentat  Sam.  p.  20. 

See  Specimens  from  the  MSS.,  in  HoUingtr^  Bib.  Orient  p^  98,  sqq. ;  from 
Usher's  and  Taylor's  MSS.  in  DwrtU^  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  parallel  Proph- 
ecies of  Jacob  and  Moses;  Oxf.  1763.  Pavlus^  Spec.  p.  8,  sqq.;  from  the 
Barberine  Triglot,  in  Blanchini,  Evang.  qnadrup.  vol.  ii.  p.  604.  (See  the 
description  of  it,  p.  629,  and  BjdmstahPs,  in  BichhorrCs  Repert  vol.  iii  p.  84, 
sq.)  Spec,  ineditse  Vers.  Arab.  Sam.  Pent  e  Cod.  Sam.  BibL  Barberinie,  ed. 
&c.  A,  Chr.  Htdid;  Hfn.  Rom.  1780,  8vo.  See  the  review  of  it  in  3fi- 
chadiSf  Or.  Bib.  voL  xvi.  p.  76,  sqq.,  and  the  better  account  of  this  version  in 
De  Bo89iy  Spec.  var.  Lect  et  Chald.  Esth.  Addit ;  Tub.  1783,  p.  150,  sqq., 
and  MUr^  1.  c.  p.  137,  sqq.  See  a  description  of  the  Paris  MSS.,  No.  2  and 
3,  and  Specimens  of  them,  by  De  Socy,  in  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  x.  p.  1,  sqq.  There 
is,  also,  a  Leyden  MS.,  for  which,  see  Spec,  philol.  contin.  descript  Cod. 
MS.  Biblioth. ;  Lug.  Bat  Partemque  inde  excerptam  Vers.  Sam.  Arab.  Pen- 
tat Mos.  Pnes.  S.  F,  /.  RamOf  pubL  defendit  GuiL  Van  Vloten ;  Lug.  Bat 
1803, 4to. 
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which  sometimes  defend  his  translation  of  a  particular 
passage,  and  sometimes  make  it  plainer  by  a  paraphrase. 
Sometimes  he  explains  difficult  words ;  gives  historical 
or  antiquarian  information  ;  solves  chronological  difficul- 
ties, and  sometimes  contends  with  the  Jews,  Caraites, 
and  Rabbanites.* 

This  version  is  valuable  chiefly  in  revising  the  Sa- 
maritan text,  whose  history  would  be  imperfect  without 
it.  It  is  not  without  value  for  exegesis,  since  the  in- 
terpreter may  derive  many  new  explanations  from  it, 
which,  at  least,  deserve  examination.]  ^ 


^68. 

VI.  PERSIAN  VERSION  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

In  the  Constantinople  Polyglot-Pentateuch,*  and  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglot,  there  is  a 
modern  Persian  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  made 
directly  from  the  Hebrew  by  a  Jew  named  Jacob,  the 
son  of  Joseph  Tawus.**     At  the  earliest,  it  was  not  made 


*  [See  Specimens  of  these  scholia,  in  EichhorrCs  Allg.  Bib.  voL  x.  p. 
149_-17&] 

*  [In  the  Bodleyan  library  there  is  a  MS.  which  formerly  belonged  to  Dr. 
Pococke,  which  contains  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Psalms,  with  an  Arabic 
version  and  explanations.  It  is  of  little  value  for  criticism  and  exegesis. 
See  an  account  of  it,  in  EichhorrCs  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  iii.  p.  425—438,  and  Speci- 
mens from  Ps.  xvi.,  xL,  and  ex.  ibid.  voL  x.  p.  82 — 88.] 

*  See  above,  §  OS,  p.  24a 

*  In  Adler^  1.  c.  p.  222,  his  name  is  thus  given :  011840  C|D1*i  "133  aE?3?*i  *12> 
L  e.  son  of  R,  Jaco6,  iht  son  of  the  honored  R.  Joseph  Tawus,  In  the  Poly- 
glot he  is  called  355*1  "^id  i  i.  e.  the  honored  R.  Jacob,  See  Bemsteinj  in 
Baiholdfs  Krit  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  21.  The  name  Tawus  is  conmionly  ex- 
plained by  Tusensisy  ex  urbe  Perska  Tus ;  (see  RosenmuUerj  De  Vers.  Pentat 
Pers. ;  Lips.  1813,  4to.  p.  4 ; )  but  Lorshach  (A.  L.  Z.  1816,  Na  58,  p.  459) 
explains  it  as  a  proper  name,  which  means  Peacockj  in  Persian. 
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before  the  ninth  century.*    It  is  executed  in  the  scru- 
pulously-literal manner  of  Aquila. 

[There  was  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  old  Persian 
language  in  the  times  of  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret, 
but  it  is  now  lost.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  person  or 
the  age  of  the  author  of  this  new  version ;  but  he  could 
not  have  lived  before  the  eighth  century ;  for  he  calls 
Babel  Bagdad,  which  was  not  built  till  762.  The  style 
of  his  work  renders  it  probable  he  lived  still  later. 

This  version,  following  the  Hebrew  in  a  very  literal 
manner,  often  sacrifices  the  purity  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guage for  the  sake  of  adhering  more  closely  to  the  text. 
It  imitates  the  Hebrew  constructions ;  introduces  He- 
brew words,  foreign  as  they  may  be  to  the  Persian 
tongue  ;  and  sometimes  inserts  the  Hebrew  text,  in 
Arabic  letters,  word  for  word. 

There  are  many  chasms  in  the  Constantinople  edi- 
tion; words  and  whole  passages  are  omitted,  so  that 
the  text  is  often  without  meaning.  Hyde  attempted  to 
supply  these  chasms  by  a  new  version  of  his  own.  On 
account  of  its  modernness,  little  can  be  expected  from 
the  Persian  version,  for  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text 
It  has  scarce  any  peculiar  readings,  but  follows  the  maso- 
retic  text.  It  often  follows  Onkelos  in  the  signification 
of  words,  and  not  unfrequently  agrees  with  Saadias.  It 
is  not  known  Avhether  the  same  author  translated  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  Walton  had  two  manu- 
scripts of  the  Persian  Psalter ;  but  they  were  both  very 
modern,  and  made  by  members  of  the  Roman  church.]* 


*  Bosmmidler,  1.  c.  Lonbachy  L  c.  p.  460,  places  him  in  the  16th  century. 
See,  in  the  Stud,  und  Krit  for  1829,  p.  469,  sqq.,  Hasda/^a  account  of  a 
version,  previously  unknown,  of  the  Salomonic  writings. 

»  [Eichhomj  §  317.] 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE  PRESENT  LATIN  VULGATE- 

^69. 

1.   JEROME'S   VERSION  FROM  THE  HEBREW. 

While  Jerome  was  engaged  in  amending  the  ancient 
Vulgate,  at  the  request  of  his  friend  he  undertook  a  new 
translation  from  the  Hebrew,  which  he  commenced  after 
the  year  A.  C.  385,  and  completed  in  405.* 

[Some  of  his  friends,  it  seems,  found  they  were  not 
adequate  to  contend  with  the  Jews,  since  the  latter  ap- 
pealed to  the  original,  which  the  Christian  writers  could 
not  use,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  resort  to  the  poor 
substitutes  of  the  Alexandrian  and  the  old  Latin  version. 
He  began  with  the  books  of  Samuel,  for  his  friends 
needed  them  at  the  time.  He  then  translated  the 
Prophets,  next  the  Psalms,  then  the  writings  of  Solo- 
mon, Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  then  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  Ruth,  Judges,  and  Chronicles;  —  then  Tobit 
and  Judith  from  the  Chaldee.  He  concluded  with 
Daniel,  Esther,  and  Jeremiah.  He  translated  the 
apocryphal  additions  to  these  three  last  books,  but  ex- 
pressly declared  they  were  not  genuine.]  * 

He  thus  speaks  of  his  undertaking:  "  I  have  received 

*  Martianay,  Pioleg.  ii.  §  1.  Hod^j  L  c.  p.  596.  Carpzov,  Crit  sac 
pu  667— 675. 

*  [See  his  Prefaces  in  Paralip.,  in  Neemia,  Pentat,  and  Psalmos.  See, 
also,  Mmrtumaoff  1.  c.  See  Eichhomf  §  332 — 334.  He  says,  Prsfl  in  Lib. 
SaloDL  and  Lib.  Tobise,  that  he  translated  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Solomon's  Song,  in  three  days,  and  Tobit  in  a  single  day.] 

VOL.  1.  33 
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the  wished-for  letters  of  my  Desiderius,  entreating 
me  to  furnish  our  friends  with  a  translation  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Latin. 

"  If  the  edition  of  the  Seventy  translators  had  re- 
mained pure  and  as  they  left  it  when  they  translated  it 
into  Greek,  it  would  have  been  superfluous  for  you, 
Chromati,  most  learned  and  holy  bishop,  to  incite  me  to 
render  the  Hebrew  volumes  into  Latin."*  Again  he 
writes,  — 

"  Recently,  you  brought  forward  from  the  Psalms 
some  testimonies  concerning  our  Lord,  the  Savior,  as  you 
were  disputing  with  a  Hebrew ;  and  he,  willing  to  de- 
lude you,  asserted  of  almost  every  sentence,  that  it  was 
not  in  the  Hebrew,  as  you  quoted  against  him,  from  the 
Seventy.  You  then  earnestly  demanded  that  I  should 
make  a  new  version  into  the  Latin  tongue,  following 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion." 

Still  further  he  says,  "It  is  now  three  years  that 
you  have  been  perpetually  writing  to  urge  me  to  trans- 
late the  book  of  Ezra  and  Esther  out  of  the  Hebrew 
for  you."* 


*  Jerome^  Pnef.  ad  Pentat :   Desiderii  mei  desiderataa  nccepi  epistolas 

obsecrantis,  ut  translatum  in  Latinam  linguam  de  Hebneo  sennoDe 

Pentateuchum  nostronim  auribus  traderem.  Picef.  in  Paralip. :  Si  LXX. 
interpretum  pura  et  ut  ab  eis  in  Grsecum  versa  est,  editio  permaneret,  super- 
Hue  me,  Chromatid  Episcoporum  sanctissime  atque  doctissime,  impelleres, 
ut  Hebrsea  volumina  Latino  sermone  transferrem. 

^  Ad  Sophron.  Pnef.  in  Psalm.  0pp.  i.  p.  835 :  Quia  nupcr  cum  Hebneo 
disputans  qusdam  pro  Domino  salvatore  de  Psalmis  protulisti  testimonia, 
volensque  ille  te  illudere  per  sermones  pene  sing^Ios  asserebat,  non  ita  ha- 
beri  in  Hebrseo,  ut  tu  de  LXX.  interpretibus  opponebas :  studiosissime  pos- 
tulasti,  ut  post  Aquilam,  Symmachum  et  Theodotionem  novam  editionem 
Latino  sermone  transferrem.  Ad  Domnium  et  Rogatian.  Pnef.  in  Esd.  et 
Neem. :  Tertius  annus  est,  quod  semper  scribitis  atque  rescribitis,  ut  Esdre 
librum  et  Hester  vobis  de  Hebneo  transferam.  See,  also,  Ep.  ad  Cromatiam 
et  Heliodorum,  Pref.  in  Tobiam.    Hody,  p.  256.   MarHamnf,  ProL  L  §  4. 
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He  avows  a  polemic  design.     ^^ He  knows  that 

I  have  sweat  in  learning  a  foreign  tongue,  only  for 
this  reason,  that  the  Jews  might  no  longer  insult  the 
churches  by  charging  them  with  the  falsity  of  their 
[copies  of  the]  Scriptures." 

Again  he  says,  "  That  our  friends  may  know  what 
the  Hebrew  truth  contains,  we  have  not  forged  our 
words,  but  have  translated  them  as  we  found  them 
among  the  Hebrews."* 

By  means  of  his  diligence,  his  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew language,  acquired  with  the  assistance  of  some 
rabbins;  by  his  use  of  the  exegetic  reception  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  earlier  versions ;  and  by  the  sound  prin- 
ciples which  he  observed,  he  produced,  perhaps,  the  best 
work  of  the  kind  which  all  antiquity  can  boast.  The 
following  extracts  shed  light  on  his  work :  — 

"  Suddenly  a  Jew  appeared,  bringing  out  a  few  vol- 
umes, which  he  had  received  from  the  synagogue  as  if 
to  read,  and  *  Now,'  said  he,  *  you  have  what  you  called 
for ; '  and  he  so  startled  me,  by  his  suddenness,  —  as  I 
was  doubtful  and  not  knowing  what  I  should  do, — that, 
leaving  every  thing  else,  I  flew  to  writing,  which  I  con- 
tinue to  follow  to  this  time."* 

" I  gave  myself,  to  be  taught,  to  a  certain 

brother,  who  from  a  Jew  had  become  a  Christian." 


*  Pnsf.  in  Jes. : Qui  scit,  me  ob  hoc  in  peregrine  linguie  eruditione 

godasse,  ne  Judei  falsitate  scripturanim  ecclesiis  ejus  diutius  insultarent 
Ep.  89,  ad  Augustin.  iv.  2,  627 :  Ut  scirent  nostri,  quid  Hebraica  Veritas 
contineret,  non  nostra  confinximus,  sed  ut  apud  Hebneos  invenimus,  transtu- 
limus.    [John,  voL  L  p.  222.] 

*  Epist  125,  ad  Damas.  0pp.  iL  p.  563:  Subito  Hebreus  intervenit, 
deferens  non  pauca  volumina,  que  de  Synagoga  quasi  lecturus  acceperat 
£t  illico,  habes,  inquit,  quod  postulaveras,  meque  dubium  et  quid  facerem 
nescientem  ita  festinus  exterruit,  ut  omnibus  pretermissis  ad  scribendum 
transvolarem,  quod  quidem  usque  in  pnesens  facia 
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^^When  but  a  youth,  after  reading  Quintilian,  and 
TuUy,  and  the  best  of  the  rhetoricians,  I  shut  my- 
self up  in  the  mill  of  this  language;  and  after  long 
time,  and  much  ado,  I  scarcely  began  to  pronounce 
these  panting  and  creaking  words ;  and,  like  one 
walking  in  a  dungeon,  discovered  a  thin,  faint  light 
falling  from  above ;  and  very  lately  I  stumbled  upon 
Daniel." 

"  There  is  a  certain  man,  from  whom  I  rejoice  that 
I  have  learned  many  things,  and  who  is  such  a  master 
of  the  Hebrew  language  that  he  is  esteemed  a  Chaldee 
among  their  scribes." 

<^  I  remember  that  I,  for  the  sake  of  understanding 
this  book,  [Job,]  hired,  at  no  small  price,  a  certain  Lyd- 
ian  teacher,  who  was  esteemed  the  first  among  the  He- 
brews. I  do  not  know  whether  I  profited  at  all  by 
his  instructions.  I  only  know  this,  that  I  could  not 
have  made  this  translation  except  I  had  known  him 
before." 

Again :  "  Since  the  Chaldee  language  is  very  much 
like  the  Hebrew,  finding  a  ready  speaker,  who  was 
well  skilled  in  both  languages,  I  made  one  day's  work 
of  it,  and  whatever  he  translated  to  me  into  Hebrew 
words,  I  explained  in  Latin  to  a  scribe,  summoned  for 
the  purpose." 

"  Very  lately  I  have  fallen  upon  Daniel,  and  have 
taken  so  great  a  disgust  to  him,  that,  with  a  sudden 
despair,  I  could  wish  to  condemn  all  my  old  labor. 
But  a  certain  JeAV  encouraged  me,  and  translated  it  to 
me  in  his  own  language.  Labor  conquers  all  things; 
and  I,  who  lately  seemed  to  be  a  sciolist  among  the 
Hebrews,  began  again  to  be  a  learner  of  the  Chaldee." 

"  I  hear  that  you make  a  jest  of  me  with  Plan- 
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tinus's  wit,  because  I  said  that  Barrabasj  a  Jew,  was 
my  teacher.*  Nor  is  if  to  be  wondered  at  that  you 
should  mistake  Barrabas  for  Barhanina,  when  there  is 
some  likeness  between  the  words.''* 

"  I  Hill  very  briefly  admonish  the  reader  that  I  have 
followed  the  authority  of  no  man,  but,  translating  from 
the  Hebrew,  I  have  rather  conformed  to  the  usage  of 
the  Seventy,  but  only  in  those  parts  of  it  which  do  not 
differ  much  from  the  Hebrew.  Sometimes,  also,  I  have 
remembered  Aquila,  and  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus, 
that  [on  the  one  hand]  I  might  not  alarm  the  zeal  of 
the  reader  by  too  great  novelty,  nor,  on  the  other,  con- 

*  See  Rufin,  adv.  Hieroo. 

^  Jerome,  Ep.  4,  ad  Rusticum,  0pp.  iv.  pt  iL  p.  774 : Cuidam  fratxi, 

qui  ex  Hebreis  crediderat,  me  in  disciplinam  dedL  Pnef.  in  Dan. :  Denique 
et  ego  adolescentulus  post  Quintiliani  et  Tullii  lectionem  ac  flores  rhetoricoe 
cum  me  in  lingue  hujus  pistrinum  reclusissem,  et  multo  sudore  multoque  tem- 
pore vix  coepissem  anhelantia  stridentiaque  verba  resonare  et  quasi  per  cryp- 
tain  ambulans  ranim  demiper  lumen  aspicerem,  impegi  novissime  in  Danielem, 
etc  (Comp.  Hody,  p.  359.  MoriniLs,  Ex.  BibL  lib.  i.  ex.  iii.  ch.  2.)  Ep. 
142,  ad  Daroas.  Opp.  iiL  p.  520 :  Est  vir  quidam,  a  quo  ego  plura  didicisse  gau- 
deo,  et  qui  Hebneum  sermonem  ita  elimavit,  ut  inter  scribas  eorum  Chaldeus 
existimetur.  Pnef.  in  Job. :  Memini  me  ob  intelligentiam  hujus  voluminis 
Lyddsum  quondam  pneceptorem,  qui  apud  Hebrcos  primus  haberi  putaba- 
tOTy  oon  parvis  redemisse  nummis,  cujus  doctrina  an  aliquid  profecerim  nes- 
cio.  Hoc  unum  scio,  non  potuisse  me  interpretari,  nisi  quod  ante  inteUex- 
eram.  (Comp.  Comment  in  Habac.  iL)  Pnef.  in  Tobiam :  Quia  vicina  est 
Chaldieorum  lingua  sermoni  Hebraico,  utriusque  linguie  peritissimum  lo- 
quacem  reperiens,  unius  diei  laborem  arripui,  et  quicquid  ille  milii  Hebraicis 
verbis  expressit,  hoc  ego,  accito  Notario,  sermonibus  Latinis  exposuL  Pref. 
in  Dan. :  Impegi  novissime  in  Danielem  et  tanto  tsedio  affectus  sum,  ut  des- 
peratione  subita  omnem  laborem  veterem  voluehm  contemnere.  Verum 
adhortante  me  quodam  Hebneo  et  illud  mihi  in  sua  lingua  ingerente :  Labor 
omnia  vincit,  qui  mihi  videbar  sciolus  inter  Hebneos,  coepi  nirsus  esse  dis- 

cipulus  Chaldaicus.    Apol.  cont  Rufin.  L  12 :  Audio  te Plautino  in 

roe  sale  ludere,  eo  quod  Barraham  Judeum  dixerim  pneceptorem  memn. 
[/{ti/Sn.  adv.  Hieron.)  Nee  mirum,  si  pro  Bcarhaninaj  ubi  est  aliqua  vocabu- 
lorum  similitudo,  scripseris  Barrabam.  Mariianay,  ProL  iii.  ad  Hieron.  Opp. 
voL  ii.,  prizes  his  learning  too  high.  But  Lttkrc  rates  him  too  low.  Quest 
Eiieronym.  iv. — ^viL 
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trary  to  my  conscience,  forsake  the  fountains  of  truth, 
and  follow  the  streamlets  of  opinions." 

And  again:  "This  translation  follows  none  of  the 
ancient  interpreters ;  but,  from  the  Hebrew  itself,  from 
the  Arabic,  and  sometimes  from  the  Syriac,  it  takes 
now  the  words,  now  the  sense,  and  now  both."* 

"  This  is  the  rule  of  a  good  translator,  that  he  should 
express  the  idiom  of  the  foreign  language  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  own Let  no  one  think  the  Latin  is 

a  very  meagre  language  because  it  cannot  render  [the 
Hebrew]  word  for  word ;  for  even  the  Greeks  translate 
many  passages  by  a  great  circumlocution,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  express  the  H^ebrew  words  by  a  literal  trans- 
lation, but  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  tongue 

We  ought  not  to  render  word  for  word,  so  that  while 
we  follow  syllables  we  lose  the  sense."* 

Had  he  been  less  hasty,  he  would  have  made  a  better 
version.      In  the  following  passages,  he  confesses  the 

*  Prsef.  Com.  in  Eccles. :  Hoc  breviter  admonens,  quod  nullius  auctori- 
tatem  sequutus  sum :  sed  de  Hebreo  transferens,  magis  me  LXX.  interpre- 
tum  consuetudini  coaptavi,  in  his  duntaxat,  quie  non  roultum  ab  Hebraicis 
discrepabant  Interdum  Aquilie  quoque  et  Theodotionis  et  Symmachi  le- 
cordatus  sum,  ut  nee  novitate  nimia  lectoris  studium  deterrerero,  nee  rursus 
contra  conscientiam  meam  fonte  veritatis  amisso  opinionum  rivulos  consec- 
tarer.  (Comp.  Epist  74,  ad  Marc.  §  44.)  Preef.  in  Job. :  Hec  autem  trans- 
latio  nullum  de  veteribus  sequitur  interpretem,  sed  ex  ipso  Hebraico  An- 
bicoque  sermone  et  interdum  Syro  nunc  verba,  nunc  sensum,  none  simul 
utrumque  resonabit 

^  Ep.  135,  ad  Sunn,  et  Fret  0pp.  ii.  p.  627,  sqq. :  £t  banc  esse  regulam 
boni  interpretis,  ut  Idiihfiaia  lingus  alterius  sue  lingue  exprimat  proprie- 

tate Nee  ex  eo  quis  Latinam  linguam  angnstissimam  putet,  quod  non 

possit  verbum  de  verbo  transferre,  quum  etiam  Gneci  pleraque  vasto  circuitu 
transferant  et  verba  Hebraica  non  interpretationis  fide,  sed  linguie  sos  pro- 
prietatibus  nitentes  exprimere.  lb.  p.  639 :  Non  debemus  sic  verbum  de 
verbo  exprimere,  ut,  dum  syllabas  sequimur,  perdamus  intelligentiam. 
Comp.  Ep.  101,  ad  Pammach.  de  optimo  genere  interpret  0pp.  iv.  pt  ii 
p.  248,  sqq. :  Me  in  interpretatione  Graecorum  absque  Scripturis  Sanctis,  ubi 
et  verborum  ordo  et  mysterium  est,  non  verbum  e  verbo,  sed  sensum  ex- 
primere de  sensu.    But  he  justly  censures  Aquila. 
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haste  with  which  the  work  was  done :  "  Broken  by 
long  sickness,  if  I  had  not  refrained  for  this  year,  and 
been  silent  among  you,  I  should  [before  now]  have 
consecrated  to  you  this  work  of  three  days,"  [namely, 
a  translation  of  the  books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Canticles.]  "  In  that  passage  which  we  have 
translated  incurvantem  et  rejreenantem,  we  might  have 
said  incurvum  et  lasdvientem,  meaning  an  old  man  and 

a  bay ;    but  while  we  were  translating  rapidly, 

deceived  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  -pjaaK,  we  trans- 
lated it  by  refrcmarUem.  But  Aquila  has  more  signifi- 
cantly translated  it  by  oxi^Xovvxa^  that  is,  one  who 
does  nothing  right,  but  every  thing  perversely,  as  he 
would  say,  a  hoy^^ 

%  70- 

THE  RECEPTION  OF  THIS  VERSION,  AND  CORRUPTION  OF 
ITS  TEXT.     ORIGIN  OF  THE  NEW  VULGATE. 

A  superstitious  reverence  for  the  Septuagint  caused 
the  contemporaries  of  Jerome  to  oppose  this  version, 

*  Pnef.  in  Tob.  Praef.  in  LL.  Salomon.  0pp.  L  p.  938 :  Longs  legrota- 
tione  fractuB,  ne  penitus  hoc  anno  reticerem  et  apud  vos  mutus  essem, 
tridui  opus  nomini  vestro  consecravi  Com.  in  Jes.  xiz.:  In  eo  quoque^ 
quod  nos  transtulimus  incurvantem  et  refnenantem,  possumus  dicere  incur- 
vum et  lascivientem,  ut  intelligamus  senem  et  puerum.  Nos  autem  verbum 
pTaSBb  ^'^'"^  ctleriUrj  qu(e  scripta  sunt,  vertimuSy  ambiguitate  decepti,  re- 
frenantem  diximus,  quod  significantius  Aquila  transtulit  (ngBBlovPtaj  i  e. 
qui  nihil  recte  agit,  sed  onme  perversum,  ut  puerum  significaret 

For  the  division  of  the  text  into  cola  and  commatOj  see  Prsef.  in  Es. ;  into 
eolOf  see  Prc£  in  Paralip.,  and  that  in  Jos. ;  for  the  admission  of  the  apoc- 
rjrphal  passages  in  Daniel  and  Esther,  but  marked  with  ohdisks,  see  Pref. 
in  Dan.  and  Prooem.  ad  Com.  in  Dan.  See  Mooiianay,  Proleg.  iv.  iiL  §  5. 
See  below,  §  80. 

On  the  subject  of  this  section,  see  EngtUtofff  Hieronymus  Stridon.  Inter- 
pres,  Criticus,  Monachus ;  Havn.  1797.  RaaenmuUary  Hist  Inteipi  vol  iiL 
pidSlf  sqq. 
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and  declare  it  heretical.  Jerome  himself  informs  us 
of  the  reception  it  met.  ^^  To  this  is  added  the  zeal 
of  the  envious,  who  think  all  which  I  write  must  be 
censured;  and  sometimes,  their  own  conscience  con- 
tending  with  itself,  they  condemn  in  public  what  they 
read  in  private.  To  such  sC  degree  does  this  extend, 
that  I  am  compelled  to  cry  out  and  say,  *  O  Lord,  de- 
liver my  soul  from  lying  lips  and  a  deceitful  tongue.'" 

Again :  "  I  will  only  make  this  reply  to  my  calum- 
niators :  *  Why  do  you  calumniate  and  gnaw  me  with  a 
dog's  tooth  in  public,  when  you  read  it  [my  version  of 
the  Bible]  in  secret  comers  ? ' "  "  My  Iwrother  Eusebius 
writes,  that  am(mg  the  African  bishops,  who  had  come 
together  into  a  council  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  he 
found  an  epistle,  purporting  to  be  written  in  my  name, 
in  which  I  expressed  my  penitence,  and  acknowledged 
that  I  had  been  seduced  by  the  Jews,  in  my  youth,  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  books  into  Latin,  in  which  books 
there  is  no  truth."  • 

Rufin  thus  writes  against  Jerome :  "  Who,  beside  you, 
ever  laid  his  hand  on  the  divine  gift  and  inheritance  of 
the  apostles  ?  [namely,  the  Alexandrian  version.]  Who 
ever  dared  to  plunder  the  divine  Instrument,  the  deposit 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  the  apostles  transmitted  to 


**  Pnef.  in  Esr. :  Accedunt  ad  hoc  invidorum  stadia,  qui  omne  quod  scri- 
bimus  reprehendendum  putant;  et  interdum  contra  se  conscientia  repog- 
nante,  publico  lacerant,  quod  occulte  legunt :  intantum  ut  clamare  compellar 
et  dicere :  Domine,  libera  animam  meam  a  labiis  iniquis  et  a  lingua  dolosB. 
PrsBf.  in  Paralip. :  Hiec  obtrectatoribos  meis  tantum  respondeo,  qui  canino 
dente  me  rodunt  in  publico  detrahentes  et  legentes  in  angulis.  Apolog. 
cont  Ruf.  IL  24:  Scribit  firater  Eusebius,  se  apud  Afros  Episcopos,  qui 
propter  ecclesiasticas  causas  ad  comitatum  venerant,  epistolam  quasi  meo 
scriptam  nomine  repensse,  in  qua  agerem  pcenitentiam,  et  me  ab  Hebneis 
in  addescentia  inductum  esse  testarer,  ut  Hebnea  volumina  in  T^^^n^in 
verterem,  in  quibus  nulla  sit  Veritas. 
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the  churches  ?  And  is  not  that  plundering,  where  some* 
thing  is  changed  under  pretence  of  correcting  an  error  ? 
Now,  the  whole  history  of  Susannah,  which  formerly 
afibrded  the  churches  an  example  of  chastity,  is  cut  out 
by  this  fellow,  and  cast  away  and  neglected." 

Then  Jerome  complains  again :  "  That  servile  Palla- 
dius  attempted  to  renew  the  same  heresy  of  iniquity, 
and  to  heap  a  new  calumny  upon  me  for  my  translation 
of  the  Hebrew."* 

Even  Augustine  had  doubts  about  this  translation, 
and  writes  as  follows :  ^^  Certainly,  I  would  rather  that 
you  had  made  us  a  version  from  the  Greek  canonical 
Scriptures,  which  were  translated  by  the  Seventy. 
There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  your  version 
[from  the  Hebrew]  begins  to  be  commonly  read  in 
many  churches,  because  the  Latin  churches  will  then 
differ  from  the  Greek ;  still  more,  because  now,  any  one 
who  lurings  an  objection  [to  the  old  Latin  translation 
of  the  Alexandrian  version]  is  easily  confuted  by  pro- 
ducing the  Greek  original,  which  is  in  a  language  very 
well  understood ;  but  if  any  one  is  struck  with  some- 
thing new  in  what  is  translated  out  of  the  Hebrew^  and 
should  bring  the  charge  of  falsehood  against  it,  he  will 
seldom,  or  never,  refer  to  the  Hebrew  authorities,  by 
which  the  charge  might  be  staved  off.     But  even  if  he 


*  RufinntM^  adv.  Hieron.  lib.  ii. :  Quis  pneter  te  divino  muneri  et  apo8- 

tolonim  hereditati  (LXX.  interpr.)  manus  intuleht  ? Quis 

aasQS  est  Instnunentum  divinum,  quod  apoatoli  ecclesiis  tradidenmt,  et 
depositum  sancti  spiritua  compilare?  Anoon  est  compilare,  cum  quiedain 
quidem  immutantur  et  error  dicitur  corrigi?  Nam  omnis  ilia  historia  do 
Sll8amu^  quae  castitatis  exemplum  pnebebat  ecclesiis,  ab  isto  abscissa  est 
et  abjecta  atque  posthabita,  etc.  [Prooem.  Dialog,  adr.  Pelagian. :  Palla* 
dios  serrilis  nequitie  eandem  hieresin  instaurare  conatos  est,  et  novom 
translaticMiis  Hebiaics  mibi  calumniam  ^truere,  etc] 

VOL.    I.  34 
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should  refer  to  those  testimonies,  who  could  bear  to  have 
so  many  Latin  and  Greek  authorities  condemned  ?  " 

And  again  says  Augustine,  "  Respecting  your  trans- 
lation, you  have  convinced  me  of  the  advantage  you 
hope  to  gain,  by  translating  the  Scriptures  out  of  the 
Hebrew,  namely,  that  you  may  make  known  those 
passages  which    were    omitted  or  corrupted    by  the 

Jews I  wish  for  your  translation  of  the  Sep- 

tuagint,  in  order  that,  as  far  as  possible,  we  may  be 
freed  from  the  great  ignorance  of  the  Latin  translators, 
who,  with  such  little  ability,  have  dared  to  undertake 
it ;  and  that  they  who  think  I  envy  you  on  account  of 
your  useful  works,  should  at  length  understand,  if  it  is 
possible,  that  /  am  unwilling  your  version  from  the 
Hebrew  should  be  read  in  the  churches^  from  fear  that, 
by  bringing  forward  something  new,  and  opposed  to 
the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  we  should  disturb  the 
Christians  whose  hearts  and  ears  have  been  accustomed 
to  that  translation  which  was  even  approved  of  by  the 
apostles  themselves."* 

*  AugusHnuSj  Ep.  88,  0pp.  iv.  pt  iL  p.  610:  Ego  sane  te  mallem  Gnecas 
potius  canonicas  nobis  interpretari  Scripturas,  que  LXX.  interpretum  per- 
hibentur.  Perduram  exit  enim,  si  tua  interpretatio  per  moltas  ecclesias 
frequentius  coeperit  lectitari,  quod  a  Greecis  ecclesiis  Latins  ecclesie  dis- 
sonabant,  maxime  quia  facile  contradictor  convincitur  Greco  prolate  Ubro^ 
id  est,  lingua  notissima:  quisquis  autem  in  eo,  quod  ex  Hebneo  translatum 
est,  aliquo  insolito  permotus  fuerit,  ut  falsi  crimen  intenderit,  viz  aut  nun- 
quam  ad  Hebrsea  testimonia  pervenitur,  quibus  defendatur  objectum.  Quod 
si  etiam  perventum  fuerit,  iot  Latinos  et  GrtBcas  audoriiaUa  damnari  qms 
fared  ?  Ep.  97,  ib.  p.  641 :  De  interpretatione  jam  mihi  persuasisti,  qua 
utilitate  Scripturas  volueris  transferre  de  Hebneis,  ut  scilicet  ea,  que  a 

Judffiis  pretermissa  vel  comipta  sunt,  proferres  in  medium Ideo  autem 

desidero  interpretationem  tuam  de  Septuaginta,  ut  et  tanta  Latinorum  inter- 
pretum, qui  qualescunque  hoc  ausi  sunt,  quantum  possumus  imperitia  carca- 
mus,  et  hi  qui  me  invidere  putant  utilibus  laboribus  tuis,  tandem  aliquando, 
fli  fieri  potest,  intelligant,  propterea  me  nolle  tuam  ex  Hthrao  ifiterprda- 
HoTtem  in  ecdesus  legi,  ne  contra  LXX.  auctoritatem  tanquam  novum  aliquid 
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However,  others  received  it  favorably.  Jerome,  in 
his  defence  against  Rufin,  says,  ^^  I  thought  I  had  de- 
served well  of  my  Latin  friends when  even  the 

Greeks,  notwithstanding  they  have  so  many  interpreters 
of  their  own,  did  not  take  offence  at  a  version  from  the 
Latin."  <^How  much  more  ought  the  Latins  to  be 
gratefii],  when  they  see  Greece  rejoicing  that  something 

has  been  borrowed  from  them ! ''     ^^  Sophronius 

translated  my  minor  works  into  elegant  Greek;  and 
likewise  the  Psalter  and  the  Prophets,  which  I  had 
translated  from  Hebrew  into  Latin."  • 

Even  Augustine  both  tolerated  and  used  it.  About 
403  A.  C,  he  writes,  ^^One  of  our  brother  bishops, 
when  he  commanded  that  your  translation  should  be 
read  in  the  church  over  which  he  presided,  knew  there 
was  something  which  you  had  put  in  the  prophet  Jonah 
very  different  from  what  had  been  inured  in  the  senses 
and  memory  of  all,  and  repeated  through  the  course  of 
so  many  years." 

Jerome  himself  bears  witness  to  the  reception  of  his 
version,  in  a  letter  to  Lucinius,  a  bishop  of  Spain :  ^^  I 
gave  the  canon  of  Hebrew  truth  —  excepting  the  Oc- 

proferentes,  mag^o  scandalo  perturbemus  plebes  Christi,  quarum  aures  et 
corda  illam  interpretationem  audire  consuevenmt,  qus  etiam  ab  Apostolis 
^ypiobata  est    See,  also,  De  Civit  Dei,  xviiL  43.    [See  more  on  this  theme 
m  Hody,  L  c  pt  iL  ch.  iv.] 
*  Apolog.  adv.  Rufin.  lib.  iL:    Putabam  bene  mereri  de  Latinis  meis 

quod  etiam  Greci  versum  de  Latino  post  tantos  interpretes  non  fas- 

tidinnt  Pnef.  in  Esram :  Quanto  magis  Latini  grati  esse  deberent,  quod 
ezsultantem  cernerent  Gneciam  a  se  aliquid  mutuaiL    CataL  Scriptt  eccles. 

ch.  134 :    Sophronius opuscula  mea  in  Graecum  eleganti  sermone 

transtulit,  Psalterium  quoque  et  Prophetas,  quos  nos  de  HebrsBO  in  Latinum 
transtulimus.  [See  the  testimonies  of  other  ancient  writen  in  JElbc^  L  c* 
ch.  ▼.] 
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tateuch,  which  I  have  still  in  my  hands  —  to  your  ser- 
vants and  notaries  to  be  copied."  This  was  about 
396  A.  C* 

Augustine  speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Audax :  *<  I  have 
not  the   Psalter  translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  St 

Jerome, so  that,  in  common  with  you,  we  still 

lack  that  which  is  perfect."  Again :  "  But  not  accord- 
ing to  the  Seventy in  whom  some  things  are 

obscure,  because  they  are  figurative,  but  as  they  have 
been  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  by  Jerome, 
the  presbyter,  who  is  skilled  in  both  languages."^ 

About  two  hundred  years  after  Jerome's  death,  his 
translation  had  acquired  an  importance  at  Rome,  along 
with  the  ancient  Vulgate.  Thus  Gregory  the  Great, 
who  died  604,  speaks  of  it  as  fcdlows :  <^  I  shall  dis- 
course, indeed,  upon  the  new  translation ;  but,  as  the 
case  at  issue  requires,  I  shall  make  use  of  both  the  old 
and  the  new  for  evidence ;  and,  since  the  apostolical 
chair  —  over  which,  by  God's  authority,  I  preside  — 

*  AugwUnuSj  Ep.  88,  0pp.  iv.  pt  ii.  p.  610:  (^uidam  firater  noster  Epis- 
copos,  quum  lectitah  instituisset  in  ecclesia,  cui  pneest,  interpretationem 
tuam,  novit  quiddam  longe  aliter  abs  te  positum  apud  Jonam  prophetam, 
quam  erat  omnium  sensibus  memorifeque  inveteratmn  et  tot  ctatiim  suc- 
cessionibus  decantatam,  etc.  Jerome  ad  Luciniom,  (Episcq).  Hiapan.)  Ep. 
28,  ib.  p.  579:  Canonem  Hebraicc  veritatis,  ezcepto  Octateucho,  qoem 
nunc  in  manibus  habeo,  pueris  tuis  et  notariis  dedi  deecribendum.  See  tbe 
favorable  judgment  of  /o.  CctuianuSy  Eucherius  Lugdunensis,  Finceniiut 
LdrinensiB,  Scdvianus  Massiliensis,  and  others,  in  Hacbf,  L  c.  p.  397,  sqq. 

^  Aug\uitinu8<,  Ep.  261,  ad  Audacem :  Psalteriom  a  sancto  Hieronymo  timns- 

latum  ex  Hebrceo  non  habeo ita  illud,  quod  perfectum  est,  tecum  nos 

quoque  requirimua.    De  Doctr.  Christ  iv.  7 :  Non  autem  secundum  LXX. 

interpretes obscuriora  nonnuUa,  quia  magis  tropica  eorum:  sed  sicut 

ex  Hebneo  in  Latinum  eloquium  Presbytero  Hieronymo  utriusque  linguae 
perito  interpretante  translata  sunt  Comp.  Quest  90,  54,  in  Deoteroo. ;  7, 
15, 19, 24, 25,  in  Ubrum  Jos.;  and  16, 37, 47, 56,  in  Jud. 
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makes  use  of  both,  the  work  of  my  zeal  will  also  be 
sustained  by  both."* 

The  other  churches  followed  the  example  of  Rome : 
Isidore  of  Seville,  who  died  636,  says,  "  But  Jerome, 
the  presbyter,  translated  the  sacred  Scriptures  from 
Hebrew  into  Latin;  and,  in  general,  all  the  churches, 
every  where,  use  his  version,  because  it  is  most  true 
in  giving  the  meaning  of  the  original,  and  the  clearest 
in  its  language.''*  Thus,  gradually,  it  became  the 
church  version  universally  used.  The  apocryphal  books, 
Baruch,  Ecclesiasticus,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the 
two  books  of  Maccabees,  were  taken  from  the  Itala.* 

But  then  it  experienced  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  the 
old  Latin  and  Alexandrian  versions.  It  was  corrupted 
by  the  design  or  the  carelessness  of  the  transcribers. 
[Eichhom  says,  "  Now,  since  this  version  was  author- 
ized in  so  many  churches,  many  copies  became  neces- 
sary, and  multiplication  of  them  must  also  multiply 
errors  in  the  text.  But  the  uncritical  carelessness  of 
half-learned  monks  was  still  more  injurious. 

"  1.  The  old  Latin  version  was  used  in  connection 
with  the  newj  which  had  proceeded  from  the  Hebrew. 
The  latter  was  often  corrected  from  the  former,  with 


*  Gr^^orius  Mag^nus,  Pref.  Moral,  in  Job.:  Novam  vero  translationem 
edineio,  sed  at  comprobationis  causa  exi^t,  nunc  novam,  nunc  veterem 
per  testimonia  assumo :  ut  quia  sedes  Apoertolica  (cui  auctore  Deo  pnesideo) 
utmque  utitur,  roei  quoque  labor  studii  ex  utraque  fulciatur.  Compare  hiff 
MoraL  xx.  23.    MarHanay,  Proleg.  iL  §  4.    Ho(hf,  p.  401. 

*  Jsidorut  Hispalensis,  De  Oflic.  eccles.  i  12:  De  Hebneo  autem  in  La- 
tinom  eloquium  tantummodo  Hieronymus  presbyter  sacras  Scripturas  con- 
▼ertit :  cujus  edUitme  generaliUr  omnes  tcdesift  usqmqwuiiit  viwiJlvar^  pro  eo 
quod  veracior  sit  in  sententiis,  et  clarior  in  verbis. 

For  the  reception  of  the  Psalterium  Gallicanum,  see  Hody^  p.  385.  Jlfor- 
Konoy,  Proleg.  ii.  §  5. 

*  See  Hodyj  p.  354,  sqq.    Jahn^  vol.  i.  p.  239,  sqq. 
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good  intentions,  but  without  critical  skill.  Martianay 
has  found  many  passages  of  this  kind  in  the  books  of 
Proverbs  and  the  Kings,  and  marked  them  in  the  margin 
of  his  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  divina/ 

"  2.  Sometimes  scholars,  with  this  uncritical  diligence, 
compared  passages  where  the  same  thing  was  related,  or 
the  same  phrase  used,  and  altered  or  interpolated  one 
from  the  other,  —  a  misfortune  which  the  books  of 
Chronicles  and  the  Kings  have  experienced. 

"3.  A  well-read  transcriber  enriched  his  copy,  or  a 
learned  reader  his  codex,  with  glosses  from  such  writers 
as  had  made  a  literary  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  had 
revised  it  from  Josephus  or  Jerome.  Others  interpolated 
it  from  liturgical  writings ;  they  mostly  adhered  to  the 
scriptural  expressions,  but  took  some  liberties  with  them 
which  were  not  to  be  censured.  Sometimes  they 
blended  several  passages  together ;  sometimes  inserted 
words ;  here,  for  the  sake  of  explanation ;  there,  to 
render  the  passage  more  rhythmical,  or  fit  for  singing. 
The  monks,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  might  easily 
make  use  of  a  liturgical  text  in  transcribing,  either 
because  they  wrote  from  memory,  or  because  they 
thought  it  improper  that  the  church  should  read  in  one 
way,  and  sing  in  another.  Finally,  many  pillars  of  the 
orthodox  church  allowed  themselves  to  make  orthodox 
additions,  in  order  to  render  some  passages  more  con- 
vincing in  dogmatic  theology."]* 

Roger  Bacon,  as  quoted  by  Hody,  says,  "  When  the 
saints  quote  the  words  of  Scripture,  according  to  that 

*  [See  Mcaiianay^  ad  Lib.  Sam.  L,  in  his  edition  of  Jerome,  vol.  L  p. 
333,  sq.  Mutuata  sunt  e  LXX.  interpretibus,  sive  ab  illis  Latinorum 
translationibus,  quaram  viguit  usus  ante  Hieronymum.  Innumera  prope 
ejusmodi  additamenta  in  libris  precioue  Regum.] 

»  [Eichhom,  §  335.] 
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transladoD,  (the  Septuagint,)  they  think  that  that,  which 
they  cite,  is  the  same  that  is  now  in  the  Bible  of  the  Lat- 
ins  They  corrupt  the  first  translation  of  Jerome, 

which  alone  is  in  the  Bibles,  by  the  second,  which  alone 
is  in  the  Originals,  (that  is,  in  Jerome's  Commentaries.) 
Again,  they  (the  editors)  take  what  they  wish  from  a 
similar  translation,  that  was  made  up  not  only  from  the 
versions  quoted  in  the  original  works  of  the  saints,  but 
from  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus,  who  explains  the  text. 
From  this  source  the  moderns  correct  many  passages, 
and  change  them  to  conform  to  him."' 

£ven  Baronius  mentions  this  corruption:  *Mt  hap- 
pened after  the  time  of  Gregory,  as  there  were  two 
translations  in  common  use  at  the  same  time,  namely, 
the  (dd  and  the  neWj  that  they  sometimes  frirnished 

occasion  for  disagreement  and  contention But  it 

was  provided,  and  most  wisely  decreed  by  divine  Prov- 
idence, that  one  version  should  be  made  out  of  the  two, 
for  common  use  in  all  the  churches ;  and  this  one  might 
be  said  to  be  common  to  all,  and  acknowledged  under 


**  See  HoAfy  p.  427,  sq. :  Cum  sancti  recitant  verba  ScriptuFS  secunduio 
illam  tnmslationem,  (LXX^)  putant  quod  una  et  eadem  est,  quam  allegant 

Bancti,  et  qufe  dicitur  esse  nunc  in  Biblia  LAtinonim. Corrampunt  pri- 

mam  tianslationem  Jeronymi,  que  sola  est  in  Bibliis,  per  secundam,  qus 
sola  est  in  Oh^nalibus.  Iterum  accipiunt  que  volunt,  a  simili  tiansla- 
tione  et  composita  non  solum  ab  illis  translationibus  recitatis  in  Originali- 
biis  sanctorum,  sed  a  Josepho  in  antiquitatum  libris,  qui  exponit  textum. 

Unde  modemi  corrigunt  multa  et  mutant  per  eum.    Hugo,  in  Corrcc- 

torium,  ad  1  Kings,  xiv.  d^  says.  Hoc  [namely,  this  passage]  Hebraei,  Beda 
et  antiqui  non  habent,  sed  sumtum  est  de  Josepho.  See  DddarUinj  in  Literal. 
Museum,  voL  L  p.  35.  Roger  Bacon^  again,  says,  Ab  officio  ecclesiie  multa 
accipiunt  et  ponunt  in  textu.  lb.  p.  37,  sqq.  Hugo,  ad  Job.  xix. :  Hoc  enim 
(sfdvalortm  meicm)  quidam  scioli  apponunt  in  textu,  quod  videtur  ^ocere  ad 
Jidtm,  et  quia  cantaiw  in  ecclesia.  However,  the  judgment  of  Pfeiffer 
(Crit  sac.  c.  xiL  p.  790)  and  of  Carpzov  (Crit  sac.  p.  672)  is  exaggerated, 
as  is  also  even  that  of  Baronius. 
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one  name  by  all,  and  then  the  terms  old  and  new 
version  would  be  laid  aside/ 

^71. 

CRITICAL  ATTEMPTS  TO  CORRECT  THIS  VERSION. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  about  802, 
Alcuin,  at  the  command  of  Charlemagne,  amended  this 
version,  although,  as  it  appears,  he  did  not  follow  gen- 
uine critical  principles.  This  is  shown  by  various  au- 
thorities/ Thus  Baronius  says,  ^^  It  had  come  to  pass 
that  it  [the  Vulgate  edition]  had  become  corrupted  and 
full  of  errors,  through  the  fault  of  the  numerous  scribes 
that  had  copied  it.  Charles,  bearing  this  but  iU,  took 
great  pains  that  it  should  be  published  as  correctly  as 
possible,  and  restored  to  its  original  integrity  and  value. 

He  committed  the  work  to  Albinus,  [Alcuin,] 

that  he  might  accomplish  it."""     Charles  himself  says, 


*  Bcaromus,  AnnaL  ad  Ao.  231,  (see  §  47 :)  Accidit  post  Gregorii 
tempora,  ut  quoniam  duie  simul  vulgatiB  editiones,  vetus  et  nova,  dissen- 

sionum  ac  contentionum  interdum  ministrarent  occasionem. Sed  divine 

affiants  Numine  provisum  est  optimeque  consultmn,  ut  ad  ecclesiaiiticum 
communem  usum  una  ex  duabus,  qus  usiii  omnibus  esset  ecclesiis,  confla- 
retur,  que  communis  omnibus  atque  vulgata  uno  nomine  a  cunctis  diceretor, 
explosa  ilia  Veteris  et  Nove  nomenclatura.  For  the  doubts  of  Catholic 
writers  respecting  the  author  of  the  Vulgate,  see  Hothff  p.  547,  sqq. 

'  See  Capitular.  Reg.  Franc,  bib.  vi.  c  xxviL  Siegeberi  Gemblac  ad 
An.  790,  and  De  Script  eccles.  [See,  also,  Charlemagne's  Constitntio  de 
Emendatione  Libronim,  &c.,  in  IdeUry  Leben  und  Wandel  Karls  des  Gros- 
sen ;  Ham.  1839,  voL  ii.  p.  120,  sq.,  and  p.  199,  sqq.,  published,  also,  in  Ba- 
luze,  Capit  voL  L  p.  203.] 

'  Bar(miu8y  AnnaL  ad  An.  778 :  Acciderat,  ut  ipsa  multiplicium  librario- 
rum  exscribentium  vitio  mendis  obsita  jam  vilesceret  Quod  periniquo  ani- 
mo  ferens  Carolus,  ut  quam  emendatissima  ederetur,  in  pristinamque  vindi- 

caretur  integritatem  atque  splendorem,   studio  propensiori   curavit 

Opus  Albino  delegavit,  ut  absolveret  See,  also,  M:uin,  Ep.  ad  Gislam, 
prefixed  to  lib.  vL  Comment  in  Joannem. 
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<<  It  has  always  been  our  care  to  improve  the  state  of 
our  churches  by  sleepless  study ;  to  repair  the  temple 
of  letters,  now  fallen  to  decay  through  the  sloth  of  our 
predecessors;  and,  by  our  own  example,  to  excite  as 
many  others  as  possible  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  books ; 
and,  God  aiding  us  in  all  things,  we  have  now  carefully 
corrected  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
which  had  become  corrupted  through  the  unskilfulness 
of  transcribers. "•  ["It  seems  probable,"  says  Hug, 
^<from  his  language,  that  Charles  liimself  assisted  in 
making  the  correction.  The  Vulgate,  thus  amended, 
was  introduced  to  all  the  churches  of  France,  by  the 

*  [Carolufl,  Dei  fretus  auxilio  Rex  Francoram  et  Langobardorum  ac  Pa- 
triciuB  Romanonim,  reli^osis  lectoribus  nostne  ditioni  subjectis.  Cum  noa 
divina  semper  domi  forisque  dementia,  sive  in  bellorum  eventibus,  sive  in 
pacis  tranquillitate  custodial,  etsi  rependere  quicquam  ejus  beneficiia  tenui- 
tas  humana  non  pnevalet,  quia  est  insstimabilis  misericordie  Deus  noeter, 
devotas  sue  servituti  benigne  approbat  voluntates.  Igitur  quia  cune  nobis 
est  ut  nostrarum  Ecclesiarum  ad  meliora  semper  proficiat  status,  obliteratam 
pene  majonun  nostrorum  desidia  reparare  vigilante  studio  literarum  sat&- 
gimus  officinam,  et  ad  pemoscenda  studia  liberalium  artium  nostro  etiam 
quos  possumus  invitamus  exemplo.  Inter  que  jampridem  urUversos  vderia 
ac  novi  instrumtnJti  lihroSj  librariorum  imperitia  depravatoSj  Deo  nos  in  omni' 
bus  adjwDanU^  examussim  comximus,  Accensi  prieterea  memoriie  vene- 
rande  Pippini  genitoris  nostri  exemplis,  qui  totas  Galliarum  Ecclesias  Ro- 
mans traditionis  suo  studio  cantibus  decoravit,  nos  nihilominus  sollerti 
easdem  cnramus  intuitu  pnecipuarum  insignire  serie  lectionum.  Denique 
quia  ad  noctumale  officium  compilatas  quorundam  casso  labore,  licet  recto 
intuitu,  minus  tamen  idoneo,  reperimus  lectiones,  quippe  que  et  suie  auc- 
torum  suorum  vocabulis  essent  posite,  et  infinitis  vitiorum  anfractibus  sca- 
terent,  non  sumus  passi  nostris  in  diebus  in  divinis  lectionibus  inter  sacra 
officia  inconsonantes  perstrepere  soloecismos,  atque  earundem  lectionum  in 
melius  reformare  tramitem  mentem  intendimus.  Idque  opus  Paulo  Diacono, 
familiari  clientulo  nostro,  elimandum  injunximus,  scilicet  ut  studiose  Ca- 
tholicomm  Patrum  dicta  percurrens,  veluti  ex  lectissimis  eorum  pratis  certos 
quosque  flosculos  legeret,  et  in  unum  queque  essent  utilia  quasi  sertum  ap- 
taret  Qui  nostre  Celsitudini  devote  parere  desiderans,  tractatus  atque 
sermones  diversonim  Catholicorum  Patrum  pcrlegens,  et  optima  qutDque 
decerpens,  in  duobus  voluminibus  per  totius  anni  circulum  congruentes 
cuique  festivitati  distincte  et  absque  vitiis  nobis  obtulit  lectiones.    Qua- 

voL.  I.  35 
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royal  command.  Thus  Charles  decrees,  *  It  is  our  will, 
and  we  order  and  command  our  legates  (missis)  that 
genuine  copies  of  the  canonical  books  be  had  in  the 
churches,  as  we  have  frequently  commanded  in  another 
capitulary.'"* 

Baronius  says,  "  The  Vulgate  was  amended  from  the 
more  ancient  and  true  sources."  Hody  thinks  it  was 
corrected  by  comparing  it  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals,  as  well  as  from  the  best  Latin  manuscripts. 
Alcuin,  in  his  own  commentaries,  corrects  Jerome's  ver- 
sion by  the  Hebrew  original.]  * 

In  the  eleventh  century,  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  undertook  a  new  emendation.  Thus  Ro- 
bertus  de  Monte  says,  "  Since  the  Scriptures  were 
greatly  corrupted  by  the  errors  of  transcribers,  he  (Lan- 
franc) desired  to  correct  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  also  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
after  the  orthodox  faith ;  and,  accordingly,  he  carefully 
amended  many  of  those  [copies]  which  we  use  day  and 
night  in  the  service  of  the  church ;  and  this  he  did,  not 
only  with  his  own  hands,  but  also  with  those  of  his  pu- 
pils  All  the  church  throughout  the  western  world, 

mm  textum  nostra  sagacitate  perpendentes,  nostra  eadem  volumina  auc- 
toritate  constabilimus,  vestneque  religion!  in  Christi  Ecclesiis  tradimus  ad 
legendum.    Idder,  1.  c.  p.  199,  sqq. 

•^llcuin  says,  that  he  ''  corrected  the  divine  history  at  the  command  of  the 
king."  See  Hody,  p.  410.]  Ccaroli  M.  PrsBf.  Homiliarum  Paidi  Diaconi ; 
Spine,  1482 ;  Coloa  1530, 1539, 1557. 

•  Hug,  §  121. 

^  [Com.  in  Gen.  xxv.  8:  Quomodo  convenit  Abrahse  tarn  sancto  viro, 
quod  dicitur  et  deficiens  mortuus  est  ?  Responsum  in  Hebneo  non  habetur 
deficiens,  sed  a  LXX.  interpretibus  additum  est  See  this,  and  other  in- 
stances, in  Hody,  p.  409.]  See  Hug's  comparison  of  Von  Speyer^s  MS. 
of  Aicuin's  edition,  §  123. 
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both  the  French  and  English,  rejoices  that  it  is  illumi- 
nated by  the  light  of  this  emendation.'' • 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Cardinal  Nicolaus,  deacon  of 
St.  Damasus,  and  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  undertook 
to  make  a  new  emendation  of  the  Vulgate.  He  says, 
'^  Looking  over  the  libraries,  I  was  unable  to  find  any 
correct  copies  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  even  those  which 
were  said  to  be  corrected  by  the  most  learned  men,  dif- 
fered so  much  from  one  another,  that  I  found  almost  as 
many  different  manuscripts  as  copies."*  [But  this  state- 
ment applies  only  to  Rome,  where,  perhaps,  the  text  of 
Alcuin's  emendation  was  not  received;  though  Roger 
Bacon  says,  "  it  was  horribly  corrupted,"  in  France  and 
England,  in  his  time.] 

About  this  time,  also,  there  appeared  the  so  called 
EpanorthotcB^  or  Correctoria  Biblica^"  by  which  attempts 
were  made  to  establish  the  true  text.  But  these  were 
not  purely  critical,  but  rather  exegetical  works.  [From 
these  Correctoria,  says  Eichhorn,  which  are  valuable 
monuments  for  the  critical  history  of  the  text  of  the 
Latin  version,  it  is  evident  that  the  old  manuscripts 
of  the  Latin  version  differed  far  more  than  the  critical 
editions  of  the  same  version ;  that  many  of  the  present 
readings  were  formerly  declared  spurious,  and  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  recover  the  genuine  text.]' 

"'  Robertus  de  Monte,  in  his  Accessionibus  ad  SiegeberL  ad  Ao.  1089,  in 
Hody,  p.  41& 

'  [JSficoUnu,  De  sac.  Scrip,  emendat,  in  Hody,  p.  417.] 

'  Correctorium  Biblicum  of  Abbot  Stephen,  about  1150.  (See  Hoch/,  p. 
418.  Histoire  Litt  de  la  France,  voL  ix.  p.  123,  sqq.)  Correctorium  Sor- 
bon. ;  Paris.  (See  It  Simon,  Ilist  Crit  dcs  Verss.  du  N.  T.  ch.  ix.  p.  114, 
Dddtrlein,  Litter.  Mus.  vol.  iL  p.  197,  sqq.)  Correctorium  Hugonis  a  Sand. 
Can,  about  1236.  (See  Hug,  L  c  RosenmuUer,  Handbuch,  vol  iii.  p.  263, 
sqq.     DaderUin,  L  c.  p.  14.)    See  other  Correctoria  of  the  Dominicans. 

^  \  Eichhorn,  ^  336.    Eichhorn  does  not  treat  this  subject  with  his  usual 
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Roger  Bacon,  in  his  episde  to  Clement  IV.,  speaks  of 
the  rashness  with  which  corrections  were  made  in  the 
text.  "  Every  reader,  even  in  the  lower  order  of  the 
clergy,  corrects  as  he  pleases ;  and  the  same  is  done  by 

the  preachers Each  one  changes  what  he  does 

not  understand.  But  the  preachers,  especially,  have 
thrust  themselves  in,  to  aid  in  this  correction  ;  and  now, 
for  twenty  years  and  more,  they  have  presumed  to  make 
their  own  corrections,  and  insert  them  in  the  Scripture. 
But  afterwards  they  make  new  alterations  to  contradict 
the  old,  and  now  others  vacillate  still  more  than  their 
predecessors,  not  knowing  where  they  are.  From  this 
cause  their  correction  is  the  worst  of  corruptions,  and 
God's  text  is  destroyed."* 
[Again,  Bacon  says,  "  The  text  is,  for  the  most  part, 

horribly  corrupted, and  it  is  doubtful  where  it  is 

corrupted And  so  doubts  arise  from  the  disagree- 
ment of  the  correctors ;  for  the  correctors,  or  rather  the 
corrupters^  throughout  the  world,  are  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  readers ;  for  every  one  has  the  presumption  to 
change  what  he  does  not  understand,  —  a  liberty  not  to 


copiousness.    He  declares  the  version  valuable  for  Protestants  as  well  as 
Catholics,  but  does  not  enter  upon  the  merits  or  the  history  of  it] 
""  Quilibet  lector  in  ordine  Minorum  corrigit,  ut  vult,  et  similiter  apud 

Pnedicatores et  quilibet  mutat  quod  non  intelligit Sed  Pne- 

dicatores  maxime  intromiserunt  se  de  hac  correctione,  et  jam  sunt  viginti 
anni  et  phires,  quod  pnesumpserunt  facere  suam  correctionem  et  redegenint 
earn  in  scriptis.  Sed  postea  fecerunt  aliam  ad  reprobationem  illius,  et  modo 
vacillant  plusquam  alii,  nescientes  ubi  sint  Unde  eonun  correctio  est  pes- 
sima  corruptio  et  destruitur  textus  DeL  See,  also,  Correctorium  Biblie, 
cum  difficilium  quarundam  dictionum  luculenta  interpretatione  per  Magda- 
Hum  Jacohum,  Gaudensera,  Ordinis  Pnedic;  Col.  1508,  8vo.  (CarpzoVy  Crit 
sac.  p.  685,  sqq.  RosenmuUer,  1.  c.  p.  262.)  On  a  Correctonum  of  the  Do- 
minicans in  MS.,  at  the  Pauline  library  in  Leipzig,  see  Carpcunfj  p.  694, 
sqq.;  on  anotlier,  in  the  Academical  library,  at  Freiburg,  see  Hug,  L  c 
§125. 
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be  taken  even  with  the  works  of  poets, but  here 

every  reader  alters  to  suit  his  own  whim.'']  • 

In  the  preface  to  the  Leipsic  Correctorium^  it  is  said, 
**  We  have  comprised  as  much  as  we  could,  in  a  short 
space,  from  the  glosses  of  St.  Jerome  and  other  teachers, 
from  the  books  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  most  ancient 
manuscripts,  written  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne ; 
and  we  have  inserted  here  in  short  notes  what  we 

thought was  doubtful  or  superfluous  in  various 

modern   Bibles Therefore,  in  the  text  of  the 

books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  contained  in 
the  Hebrew  canon,  wherever  you  see  a  red  point  over 
a  word  or  syllable,  or  between  two  words,  you  may 
know  that  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  many  expositors, 
and  ancient  books,  and  was  received  among  the  He- 
brews. But  if  a  word,  or  phrase,  has  a  red  line  beneath 
it,  it  shows  that  the  ancient  books,  and  the  ancient 
copies,  did  not  contain  it ;  and  especial  heed  must  be 
taken  when  a  red  point  is  placed  under  a  word,  for  that 
shows  the  word  was  in  the  Hebrew."* 


*  De  Lat  Vulg.  Erroribus,  cited  in  Hody,  p.  420. 

'  Quantum  in  brevi  potuimus,  ex  glossis  benedicti  Hieronymi  et  aliorum 
Doctorum  et  ex  libris  Hebneorum  et  antiquissimis  exemplaribus,  que  jam 
ante  tempora  Caroli  M.  scripta  fuerunt,  hie  in  brevissima  notula  acripBimue 
ea,  qu»  ex  novis  et  diversis  Bibliis  propter  varias  Htteras  magis  dvbia  vel 

nptrjlua  credebamus. Ubicunque  ergo  in  textu  libromm  V.  T^  qui  in 

Hebreo  canone  continentur,  punctum  de  minio  super  aliquam  dictionem  vel 
syllabam  vel  inter  duas  dictiones  videris,  scias,  illuc  cum  auctoritate  multo- 
rum  expositonim  et  antiquorum  librorum  etiam  sic  apud  Hebneos  haberL 
Si  vero  dictio  ilia,  vel  amplius,  linea  de  minio  subjecta  fuit,  hi  libri  exposi- 
torum  et  antiqui  non  habent,  et  tunc  maxime  cautum  est,  si  jnxta  Hebreos 
punctum  de  minio  suppositum  habeat 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  Correctorium  of  Ck>logna  Gen.  vL : 
I^on  permanebit  Spiritus  meus  in  homine  in  atemum,  Hebraica  Veritas  ha- 
bet:  Non  disceptabit  Spiritus  meus  in  ctemum.  Expositio  Chaldaica  sic 
habet :  Non  erigetur  generatio  putrida  contendere  coram  me  in  etemmn. 
Secundum  Paulum  Burgensem  sic :  Non  vaginabitor  spiritus  meus  in  ho- 
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§72. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PRINTED  TEXT  OF  THE  VULGATE. 

After  the  invention  of  printing,  the  variations  in  the 
text  of  the  Vulgate  appeared  more  plainly,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  critical  attempts  were  made  to  amend  it.* 

[Stephens  was  the  first  to  take  any  important  meas- 
ures to  restore  the  text  of  this  version.    His  first  edition, 

mine.  Pracarens;  media  correpta,  L  e.  diligenter  caveDS.  Horatiua  in 
sermonibus:  vade,  vale,  cave,  ne  titubes,  mandataque  frangaa. 

*  The  first  editions  contain  no  mention  of  the  time  or  place  of  their  pub- 
lication. See  Lt  Long.  ed.  Maschy  vol  u,  p.  258.  For  a  notice  of  a  copy 
in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin,  see  ibid.,  p.  67,  sqq.,  and  Berlin  Biblioth. 
vol  L  p.  169,  429. 

The  first  edition,  in  which  the  time  and  place  are  named,  was  published 
at  Mentz,  1462;  again,  at  Rome,  1471;  (reprinted  at  Niimberg,  1475;) 
Niimberg,  1471;  Piac.  1471,  1475;  Paris,  1475;  Naples,  1476;  Venice, 
1475,  1476,  all  in  folia  This  edition  has  often  been  reprinted.  Le  Long^ 
L  c.  p.  98.  [It  is  printed  without  a  title-page,  but  at  the  end  of  some 
copies  is  this  subscription:  Piis  hoc  opuscula  artificior  ad  invention^  im- 
p!Qendi  seu  characterizandi  absque  calami  ex  araCon  in  civitate  Mogimti 
sic  effigiatu  et  ad  eusebia  die  industria  per  Joh^  em  fust  civg  et  Pdrum 
SchoiffheTj  de  gems'  heym.    Consummatus  anno  dni  M  CCCC IXII.  &c.] 

The  following  are  more  critical  editions :  Bib.  Lat  emend,  per  Angdvan 
de  Monie;  Ulrici.  Bresc.  1496,  4to.,  [here  we  find  the  first  attempt  at  a 
criticism  on  the  printed  text  of  the  Vulgate ;  it  contains  many  errors ;  see 
JRosenmuUerj  L  c.  p.  204,  sqq.,]  reprinted  at  Venice,  1497,  8vo. ;  1501,  8va ; 
the  editions  of  J,  Parvus,  (Johannes  Petit,)  and  /.  Prevel,  Par.  1504,  sqq., 
foL,  with  the  emendations  of  And,  Castellani;  that  of  Joe  Saam,  Lug.  1506, 
sqq.,  fol.,  with  the  same  emendations  and  variants ;  that  of  And.  CasUUani, 
Venice,  1511,  foL;  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  [the  text  of  which 
was  derived  from  several  old  MSS.  compared  with  critical  care,]  1517 ;  re- 
printed at  Niimberg,  1527,  8vo. ;  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot;  the  editions  of 
Colina,  Par.  1525,  sqq.,  fol. ;  those  of  Rudel,  CoL  1527,  1529,  foL ;  that  of 
mtorp,  CoL  1530,  fol. ;  those  of  Robert  Stephens,  Par.  1527,  1532,  1533,  fol., 
with  an  improved  text,  1540,  fol.,  with  variants  in  the  margin ;  that  of  Ben- 
edUtus,  (Benoist,)  Par.  1541,  foL  (ad  priscomm  probatissimorumque  exempla- 
rium  normam,  adhibita  interdum  fontium  autoritate ;)  that  of  Isid,  Clarius, 
Vmce,  1542;  small  fol.  (ad  Hebraicam  et  Gnecam  veritatem  emendatum.) 
See  Le  Long,  1.  c.  p.  143— 222L 
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prepared  when  he  was  quite  a  young  man,  was  a  won- 
der for  those  times.  It  was  distinguished  by  the  ele- 
gance of  its  typographical  execution,  and  by  the  improved 
character  of  its  text,  which  he  had  corrected  from  man- 
uscripts and  editions.  It  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
Paris  theologians,  who  condemned  it  to  be  burnt.  In 
the  next  edition,  there  were  still  further  improvements. 
He  collated  all  the  good  Latin  manuscripts  he  could 
find,  and  derived  important  aid  from  two  codices,  one  in 
the  library  of  St.  Germain  de  Pres,  the  other  in  that  of 
the  Abbey  St.  Dionysius.  His  fourth  edition,  of  1640, 
is  the  most  valuable:  fourteen  of  the  best  and  most 
ancient  manuscripts,  and  three  editions,  were  collated 
to  furnish  the  text,  and  the  various  readings  were  printed 
in  the  margin.  Richard  Simon  calls  this  a  masterpiece 
among  editions  of  the  Bible.  His  next  edition,  of 
1545,  besides  the  Vulgate,  contained  a  new  version,  in 
better  Latin.  That  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
by  Leo  Juda,  Theodore  Bibliander,  and  Peter  Cholinus ; 
the  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  that  of  Erasmus, 
corrected  by  Rudolph  Gualter.  There  were  explana- 
tions in  the  margin,  collected  from  the  note-books  of 
the  pupils  of  Francis  Vatable.  His  sixth  edition  is 
merely  a  reprint  of  that  of  1540.  His  two  next  edi- 
tions contain  no  important  improvements,  except  the 
insertion  of  Pagninus's  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Beza's  of  the  New  Testament,  and  BadwelPs  of  the 
Apocrypha." 

Benedict  attempted  to  restore  Jerome's  text.  He 
marked  with  obelisks  and  asterisks  the  passages  where 
the  Vulgate  added  to  the  original,  or  omitted  something 

•  [Roammullerj  1.  c.  p.  220,  sqq.    See,  also,  the  preface  (of  Pder  Cho* 
linui  J)  ad  Biblia  Lat  Test  V.  et  N.  &c. ;  Tiguri,  M.  D.  L.] 
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from  it.     His  edition  has  little  merit  compared  with  the 
work  of  Stephens.* 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  renovated  study  of  the 
original  languages  of  the  Bible  had  disclosed  the  faults 
of  the  Vulgate;  various  attempts  had  been  made  to 
remedy  its  defects.  Sometimes  it  was  used  as  the  basis 
for  a  better  work;  sometimes  parts  of  it  were  im- 
proved; and  sometimes  a  new  version  was  used  in- 
stead of  it.  These  causes  produced  great  confusion 
in  the  church.  Therefore,  to  remedy  these  evils,  the 
council  of  Trent  decreed  that  the  Vulgate  alone  should 
be  publicly  used  in  the  church,  and  should  have  the 
same  authority  as  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals.] 

"Moreover,''  says  the  decree  of  the  council,  in 
1546,  "this  same  most  holy  council,  considering  that 
no  small  advantage  will  accrue  to  the  church  of  God,  if, 
from  all  the  Latin  editions  of  the  most  holy  books  which 
are  in  circulation,  it  should  designate  which  is  to  be 
held  as  authentic,  does  decree  and  declare  that  this 
ancient  and  Vulgate  edition,  which  has  been  proved 
in  this  church  by  the  long  use  of  so  many  ages,  shall 
be  held  authentic  in  public  readings,  disputations,  preach- 
ings, and  expositions,  and  that  no  man  shall  dare  or 
presume  to  reject  it,  on  any  pretence  whatever.''  Thus, 
by  this  decree,  the  admission  of  exegetical  inquiry  into 
the  public  doctrines  of  the  church  is  forever  prevented. 
[But  Jahn  contends,  and  apparently  with  justice,  that 
the  council  did  not  design  to  discourage  the  use  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original  tongues;  that,  in  declaring 
the  Vulgate  authentic,  it  merely  pronounced  this  version 
free  from  important  errors,  which  would  render  it  unfit 

*  [See  iZofenmOfler,  L  c.  p.  235,  sqq.] 
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for  the  purpose  it  was  designed  to  serve ;  and,  in  fine, 
when  the  council  forbids  any  one  to  reject  the  Vulgate, 
its  meaning  is,  that  this  version  shall  be  preferred  to 
any  other  Latin  version  in  common  lAse  at  that  timcy  for 
the  Greek  Catholics  have  always  used  the  Septuagint ; 
the  Syrians,  the  Syriac  version ;  the  Arabians,  the  Ara- 
bic ;  and  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  theologians  use 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals.  However,  Mohler,  a 
recent  and  very  able  Catholic  writer,  takes  a  less  liberal 
view  of  the  purport  of  this  decree.* 

Private  editions,  issued  without  the  authority  or  sanc- 
tion of  the  chuich,  did  not  furnish  an  authentic  copy 
of  this  edition,  for  learned  Catholics  had  long  acknowl- 
edged the  numerous  mistakes  in  the  received  editions 
of  the  Vulgate.  Isidore  Clarius  had  pointed  out  eighty 
thousand  errors.  In  such  a  state  of  the  text,  men  nat- 
urally looked  to  the  council  itself,  or  to  the  holy  see,  for 
a  correct  edition  of  the  authentic  text ;  and,  therefore, 
the  council  decreed  and  ordained  that,  henceforth,  <*  the 
Vulgate  edition  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  should  be 
printed  as  accurately  as  possible."* 

*  ConciL  Trid.  Sess.  IV.  Deer.  2:  Insuper  eadem  sacroeancta  Synodus 
considerans,  non  parum  utilitatis  accedeTe  posse  ecclesie  Dei,  si  ex  omm- 
hui  hatims  edUUndbus,  qwB  circumferuntury  saeronim  librorumf  quenam  pro 
authentica  habenda  sit,  innotescat,  statuit  et  declarat,  ut  hiec  ipsa  vetus  et 
vulgata  editio,  quie  longo  tot  seeculonim  usa  in  ipsa  ecclesia  probata  est,  in 
pablicis  lectionibus,  disputationibus,  pnedicationibus  et  expositionibus  pro 
authentica  habeatur,  et  ut  nemo  illam  rejicere  quovis  pnetextu  audeat  vei 
prssumat  See  what  may  be  said  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  this  decree  in 
Marhtmeckej  Syst  der  Kath.  vol.  iL  p.  246. 

[See  John,  voL  L  p.  230,  sqq.  MohUr^  Symbolik  oder  Daistellung  der 
dogmatischen  Gegensatze  der  Katholiken  und  Protestanten,  &c  5th  ed.; 
Mainz.  1838,  §  41  and  42.] 

'  ConciL  Trid.  L  c. :  Ut  posthac  sacra  Scriptura,  potissimum  vero  hsc  ipsa 
vetus  vulgata  editio,  quam  emendatissime  imprimatur. 

[The  council  itself  appointed  a  committee  of  six,  to  prepare  a  correct  edi- 
tion of  the  Vulgate,  who  commenced  the  work  assigned  them,  but  were 

VOL.  I.  36 
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After  the  decree  of  this  council,  the  theologians  of 
the  university  of  Louvain,  seeing  the  confusion  that 
prevailed  in  the  editions  of  the  Vulgate  then  in  common 
use,  and  noticing,  also,  the  persecutions  to  which  Ste- 
phens was  exposed,  on  account  of  his  zeal  to  amend  it, 
undertook  themselves  to  correct  the  text  of  this  version. 
One  of  them,  John  Hentenius,  was  chosen  to  prepare 
a  new  and  more  correct  edition.  His  work  appeared  in 
1647."  He  says,  in  his  preface,]  "  We  have  compared 
together,  not  only  the  copies  which  have  been  printed 
with  corrections,  but  about  twenty  others,  the  most 
modern  of  which  was  written  with  the  hand,  about  two 

hundred  years  ago, that,  from  the  collation  of 

these,  we  might  restore  the  old  and  Vulgate  edition  to 

its  genuineness  and  purity Accordingly,  we  have 

consulted  these  various  manuscripts,  and,  with  the  help 
of  Stephens's  codex,  [his  edition  of  1640,]  and  of  many 
others,  from  which  he  had  collected  variants  in  the  mar- 
gin, we  have  removed  from  the  text,  or  altered  some 
things,  guided  in  this  by  the  consent  of  the  greater 
part  of  our  authorities."* 

prevented  by  the  pope  from  proceeding,  until  the  cardinals  should  determine 

the  method  to  be  pursued.    Scarpiy  Hist  du  Concile  de  Trent, traduit 

par  Amdot  de  la  Houssaie ;  Amst  1713,  liv.  u,  p.  146,  sqq.    Hody,  p.  433.] 

*  It  bears  the  following  title :  Biblia  ad  vetustissima  Exemplaria  recens 
castig.,  &C.,  J,  HerUeniiy  &c.  fol. 

*  HenteniuSj  Pnef.  ad  Bib. :  Ut  comparatis  undique  non  solum,  qus  cas- 
tigatius  excusa  erant,  exemplaribus,  verum  aliis  quoque  plus  minus  viginti, 

quorum  recentissimum  ante  ducentos  annos  manu  scriptum  erat ex 

borum  collatione  restitueremus  veterem  et  vulgatam  editionem  sinceritati 

suse  atque  puritati Itaque  acceptis  variis  exemplaribus  et  per  Rob. 

Stephani  codicem  plurimis  etiam  aliis,  qus  ille  suis  annotarat  marginibus, 
ex  complurium  consensu  nonnulla  e  textu  atutidimus  aut  immuiavimus.  See 
Le  Long,  L  c.  p.  223,  sqq.  R.  Simony  Hist  CMt  des  Versions  du  N.  T. 
ch.  xi.  p.  135. 

This  edition  of  Hentenius  was  often  reprinted  —  at  Antwerp,  by  SUehj 
1559,  sqq. ;  at  Lyons,  by  BouQUy  1566^  sqq. ;  at  Venice,  by  GiunUu,  1571, 
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[After  the  death  of  Hentenius,  the  theolo^ans  at 
Louvain  prepared  a  new  edition,  with  a  complete  col- 
lection of  various  readings.  It  was  prepared  bj  Fran- 
cis Lucas  of  Brugge,  (Brugensis,)  Johan  ver  Meulen, 
(Molanus,)  Hunnseus,  Reyner,  and  Harlem.  The  edi- 
tors gave,  in  the  margin  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
variations  of  the  Hebrew  original,  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrases, and  the  Septuagint ;  in  that  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, those  of  the  Greek  text  and  the  Sjriac  version. 
They  also  made  use  of  the  citations  in  the  Fathers  and 
ecclesiastical  writers,  but  did  not  give  an  account  of 
the  age  and  condition  of  the  manuscripts  they  made 
use  of.* 

As  corrected  editions  were  now  so  numerous,  and 
diverse  from  each  other,  it  naturally  became  the  duty 
of  the  church  to  prepare  an  authentic  edition  of  the 
sacred  text,  as  the  private  editions  did  not  satisfy  the 
exigencies  of  the  times.]  Accordingly,  the  pope  him- 
self prepared  an  authentic  edition.*  [Both  Pius  IV. 
and  V.  applied  their  hands  to  this  work;  the  latter 
labored  upon  it  with  great  diligence.     He  collected  a 


sqq.  Biblia  sac^  per  Theologos  Lovan ;  Ant,  1573,  8vo.  and  Vkao,  3  vols. 
It  is  said  in  the  preface.  Imprimis  VulgatoB  editionis  Latinie  lectiones  va- 
rie,  in  MSS.  exemplaribus  deprehensee,  cum  exemplarium  in  quibus  inventie 

sunt  nmnero  margin!  adscriptoB  sunt Cum  plurims  etiam  earum  lec- 

tionum,  qufe  vere  nostri  interpretis  videri  possent,  Hentenii  diligentiam 
pneterierint,  additsB  sunt  nunc  paucs.  This  edition  was  reprinted,  1580, 
4ta  and  8vo^  1583,  fol.  and  8vo^  and  in  the  following  years. 

*  [Bib.  sac.  quid  in  hac  Editione  a  Theologis  Lov.  prestitum  sit,  paulo 
post  indicatur;  Ant,  ex  Offic.  Ch,  Plantini,  1573,  8vo.  and  ]2mo.  3  vols. 
RosenmuUery  L  c.  p.  245.] 

*  Biblia  sacra  vulgatoB  editionis  tribus  tomis  distincta ;  Rons,  ex  Typogr. 
Apoet  Vatic.  1590,  foL  Its  second  title  (on  an  engraved  page)  is,  Bib.  sac. 
ed.  ad  Concilii  Trident  Praescriptum  emend,  et  a  Sixto  V,  P.  M.  recogn.  et 
approbata.    Prcf.  Sixti  V.  editioni  prsfixa;  Rome,  1589. 
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body  of  learned  men,  to  make  a  critical  revision  of  the 
text.  He  was  himself  consulted  on  the  readings  to  be 
admitted,  and  overlooked  the  printed  sheets.  The  work 
was  finished  in  1589,  and  published  the  following  year.] 
In  the  preface,  (dated  1589,)  the  pope  says,  "We  have 
magnificently  erected  a  printing-office  in  our  palace  of 
the  Vatican,  and  deputed  a  congregation  of  cardinals  of 
the  holy  Roman  church,  and  a  distinguished  college  of 
the  most  learned  men,  assembled  from  almost  all  nations 
of  Christendom,  and  from  the  most  celebrated  universi- 
ties, to  take  charge  of  it,  who  have  been  recompensed 
with  ample  and  generous  salaries, — in  order  that  an 
amended  edition  of  the  Bible  might  be  printed  in  it. 
And,  that  this  business  might  be  performed  more  accu- 
rately, with  our  own  hands  we  have  corrected  the  faults 
that  occurred  in  printing ;  and  those  things  which  were, 
or  might  easily  be,  confounded,  we  have  distinguished 
by  an  interval  between  them,  and  by  larger  notes  and 

interpunction But  we  wish  this  to  be  understood 

by  all  men,  that  these,  our  labors  and  watchings,  were 
never  designed  for  this  end,  that  a  new  translation  might 
come  to  light,  but  that  the  ancient  Vulgate  might  be 
restored  to  its  primitive  purity y  as  it  first  proceeded  from 
the  hand  and  pen  of  its  translator.  But,  in  this  diligent 
investigation  of  the  genuine  text,  it  appears  sufficiently 
evident  amongst  all,  that  no  argument  is  more  certain 
and  solid,  than  the  fidelity  of  the  ancient  and  approved 
Latin  codices,  both  written  and  printed,  which  we  have 
taken  pains  to  collect  from  various  libraries.  Accord- 
ingly, wherever  the  most  ancient  and  correct  copies  are 
found  to  agree,  by  the  wisest  rule  we  have  decreed  that 
these  readings  should  be  retained,  as  the  words  of  the 
primitive  text.     Accordingly,  by  this   our  ordinance, 
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whicli  is  to  endure  forever,  we  decree  and  declare  that 
the  Latin  Vulgate  edition  of  the  sacred  pages  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  has  been  received 
as  authentic  by  the  council  of  Trent,  is,  without  any 
doubt  or  controversy,  to  be  esteemed  to  be  the  very  text 
which  we  now  amend  and  publish." • 

[The  pontiff,  relying  on  his  infallibility  in  matters 
of  criticism  no  less  than  in  articles  of  faith,  proceeded 
to  decree  "  that  if  any  inquisitor  or  bishop  should  de- 
liver to  a  printer,  to  be  published,  a  copy  differing  in 
any  manner  from  this  now  printed  in  the  Vatican  press, 
or  should,  by  his  seal  or  signature,  approve  any  printed 
copy  which  differed  from  this,  —  to  him,  if  he  were 
alive, — even  though  he  were  resplendent  with  the  dig- 
nity of  an  archbishop,  primate,  patriarch,  or  any  other 

*  NoTBm  interea  Tjrpographiam  in  Apostolico  Yaticano  Palatio  noetro  ad 
id  potissimum  magnifice  exstruximus,  atque  ad  ejus  curam  Congregationem 
aliquot  sancts  Romanie  ecclesie  Cardina]iam  et  insigne  Collegium  doctiafli- 
morum  virorum  fere  ex  omnibuB  christiani  orbis  nationibus  et  celeberrimis 
Btudionim  generalium  universitatibus,  amplis  opulentisque  reditibua  dona- 
tum,  deputavimus,  ut  in  ea  emendatum  jam  Bibliorum  volumen  excuderctur: 
eaque  res  quo  magis  incomipte  perficeretur,  nostra  nos  ipsi  manu  correxi- 
mus,  si  qua  prelo  vitia  obrepserant,  et  que  confusa  aut  facile  confimdi  posse 
videbantur,  ea  intervallo  scriptune  ac  majoribus  notis  et  interpunctione  dis- 

tinzimufl illud  sane  omnibus  certum  atque  exploratnm  esse  Tolumus, 

Dostros  hoe  labores  ac  vigilias  nunquam  eo  spectasse,  ut  nova  editio  in  lucem 
exeat,  sed  ut  Vtdgata  vetus  —  tmtndaiissma  pristinaqut  sum  puriiaHj  qutdis 
pnmum  ab  ipsius  interprdis  manu  styloque  prodierat,  restituta  imprimatwr. 
In  hac  autem  germani  textus  pervestigatione,  satis  perspicue  inter  omnes 
constat,  nuUum  argumadwn  esse  certius  acfimduSf  quam  antiquorum  prohor 
tonanque  codicum  Latinorumjidem,  quos  tarn  impresses,  quam  manuscriptos 
ex  Bibliothecis  variis  conquirendos  curavimus.  In  quacunque  igitur  lectione 
plures  vetustiores  atque  emendcdiores  libri  consentire  reperti  sunt,  ex  jure 
Optimo,  tanquam  pnmogeniti  textus  verba,  aut  his  maxime  finitima,  retinenda 

decrevimus.     Igitur hac  nostra  perpetuo  valUura  constitutione  statui- 

mus  ac  declaramus,  earn  Vulgatam  sacne,  tam  Vet  quam  N.  Testament! 
pagine  Latinam  editionem,  quae  pro  authentica  a  Concilio  Trid.  recepta  est, 
sine  ulla  dubitatione  aut  controversia  censendam  esse  banc  ipsam,  quam 
nimc  emendatam  —  evulgamus. 
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or  greater  dignity,  —  it  is  prohibited  to  enter  any  church  ; 
but  if  he  is  of  an  inferior  rank,  he  incurs  the  sentence 

of  excommunication  by  that  very  act Therefore 

it  is  unlawful  for  any  man  to  infringe  on  the  letter  of 

our  statute   declaration, or,  with   presumptuous 

daring,  to  counteract  it.  But,  if  any  shall  designedly 
presume  to  do  this,  let  him  know  that  he  will  incur  the 
indignation  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the  blessed  Peter 
and  Paul,  his  apostles."* 

This  edition  contained  numerous  errors ;  many  printed 
passages,  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  were  cov- 
ered over  with  small  slips  of  paper,  on  which  corrections 
were  printed;  others  were  erased,  or  merely  altered 
with  a  pen,  and  the  alterations  were  not  the  same  in 
all  the  copies, — so  carelessly  was  the  work  prepared 
and  corrected  by  the  papal  hand.* 

Pope  Sixtus  died  the  year  in  which  his  edition  ap- 
peared. It  contained  so  many  errors,  that  his  successor, 
Urban  VII.,  attempted  to  suppress  it,  and  substitute 
another  edition  in  its  place.  Gregory  XIV.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Urban,  who  held  his  office  but  twelve  days, 
assembled  many  learned  men  to  make  another  revision 
of  the  Vulgate :  among  these  were  Cardinals  Colonna 
and  Alanus,  besides  such  scholars  as  Robert  Bellarmine, 
Morinus,  Flaminius  Nobilius,  Lselius,  Balverda,  and 
Agelli.*      They  soon  prepared  a  new  revision,  which 

**  [Pnef.  ad  Ed.  Sixti  V^  1.  c^  as  quoted  in  /fodfy,  1.  c] 

*  [Hug,  §  127.] 

'  [RosenmuUer,  1.  c.  p.  254,  sqq.  Le  Long,  ed.  Masck,  pt.  iL  vol.  iii 
p.  245.  It  seems  the  whole  Bible,  both  Old  and  New  Testament,  was  re- 
vised by  these  scholars  in  nindten  days,  quod  vix  credibile  videbatur,  as  the 
account  well  says.  RostnrmiXUr,  1.  c.  p.  255,  note.  It  seems  /.  B.  Tcifuri 
found  a  manuscript  list  of  the  members  of  this  body  collected  to  prepare  a 
new  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  on  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Clement's  edition. 
Calogier  published  it  in  his  Opuscoli  Scientifiche.    It  was  again  published 
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was  issued  in  1692.*  There  were  great  diflSculties  in 
publishing  the  new  edition.  It  could  not  agree  with 
that  of  Sixtus  V.,  for  the  faults  of  that  edition  were  as 
notorious  as  ludicrous.  If  it  differed  from  that,  the 
papal  infaUibility  was  exposed  to  derision.  Bellarmine 
luckily  hit  upon  a  plan  to  correct  the  errors,  and  save 
the  infallibility  of  the  pontiff.  All  the  blame  was  laid 
upon  the  printer.  The  plan  was  worthy  of  a  Jesuit,  and 
the  chief  of  the  Louvain  divines.  He  was  soon  made 
a  cardinal,  and  subsequently  an  archbishop.] 

In  Bellarmine's  preface  to  this  edition,  it  is  said, 
"Sixtus  V.  commanded  the  work  thus  finished  to  be 
put  to  the  press ;  and  when  it  was  printed,  and  ready 
for  publication,  that  same  pontiff,  perceiving  that  many 
errors  had  crept  into  the  Holy  Bible,  through  fault  of 

Hie  presSj declared  and  decreed  that  the  whole 

edition  should  be  recalled;  but  he  was  unable  to  ac- 
complish this,  being  prevented  by  death.  Gregory  XIV., 
who  had  succeeded  Sixtus  in  the  pontfficate,' —  after  the 
twelve  days'  administration  of  Urban  VII.,  —  determined 

to  follow  up  and  finish  his  plan But  he,  and  his 

successor.  Innocent  IX.,  being  in  a  short  time  taken 
from  this  life,  the  work  on  which  Sixtus  was  intent 
was  at  last  finished,  in  the  beginning  of  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  VIII.  And  although,  in  this  revision  of  the 
Bible,  no  moderate  labor  was  applied  in  comparing  man- 
uscripts, the  Hebrew  and  Greek  sources,  and  the  com- 

in  the  Unchuldigen  Nachrichten  for  1749,  p.  318.  The  congregation 
assembled  at  Zagarola,  a  little  town  in  the  papal  dominions.  In  1723, 
Rospigliosi,  the  present  possessor  of  the  town,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
family  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  erected  a  monument  there  containing  the 
names  of  all  who  had  a  hand  in  that  edition.  See  RostnmuUer^  L  c.  p.  255, 
note.] 

*  It  bears  the  following  title :  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgatffi  Editionis  Sixti  V. 
Pont  Max.  Jussu  recognita  et  edita,  &c.,  foL 
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mentaries  of  the  Fathers,  nevertheless,  in  this  edition 
now  published,  some  things  are  designedly  changed, 
and  others,  which  seem  to  require  change,  are  design- 
edly left  unaltered."*  [This  edition  contains  nei^er 
the  summaries  of  the  contents  of  chapters,  the  parallel 
passages,  nor  the  various  readings.  However,  the  pref- 
ace promises  an  edition  furnished  with  these  aids. 
These  two  papal  editions,  differing  so  widely  from  each 
other,  have  furnished  occasion  for  strong  arguments  and 
biting  jests  against  the  infaUibility  of  the  pope.]  * 


*  In  multis  magnisque  beneficiis,  etc.  Sixttu  V.  opus  tandem  con- 
fectum  typis  mandari  jussit  Quod  cum  jam  esset  excusum  et  ut  in  lucem 
emitteretur,  idem  Pontifex  operam  daiet,  animadvertens  non  pauca  in  sacra 
Biblia  preli  vitio  irrepsisse  —  totum  opus  sub  incudem  revocandum  censuit 
atque  decrevit  Idque  cum  morte  pneventus  pnestare  non  potuisset,  Gregor, 
Xrr^  qui  post  Urbani  VU.  duodecim  dieram  Pontificatum  Sixto  successerat, 
ejus  animi  intentionem  ezsecutus  perficere  aggressus  est  —  Sed  eo  quoque, 
et  qui  illi  successit,  hmoceniio  IX,  brevissimo  tempore  de  hac  luce  sub- 
tractis,  tandem  sub  initium  Pontificatus  CUmenHs  VUL  opus,  in  quod  Sixtus 
V.  intenderat,  perfectum  est  Et  vero  quamvis  m  hac  Bibliorum  recogm- 
tione  in  codicibus  MSS.,  Htbr<ei8  DrtBcisqwt  fontilms  et  ipsis  veterum  pa- 
trum  commentariis  conferendis  non  mediocre  studium  adhibitum  fuerit,  in 
hac  tamen  pervulgata  editione  sicut  nonnulla  de  consulto  mvAatOy  ita  etiam 
o/to,  qwB  mtdanda  videbantur,  consuUo  immviata  rdicta  sunt 

Clemens  P.  octavus  ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam :  Cum  sacronim  Biblio- 
rum Vulgatse  editionis  textus  —  restitutus  et  mendis  repurgatus  ex  nostra 
Typographia  Vat  in  lucem  prodeat:  Nos,  ut  in  posterum  idem  textus  in- 
comiptus,  ut  decet,  conservetur,  opportune  providere  volentes,  etc.  Dat 
Romce,  1592. 

*  See  Bellum  Papale,  sive  Concordia  discors  Sixti  V,  et  CUmenHs  Fill. 
circa  Hieronymianam  Edit,  Auct  Thorna  James,&,c. ;  Lond.  1600, 4to.,  1678, 
8vo.  [See  also  his  Treatise  of  the  Corruptions  of  Scripture,  Councils,  and 
Fathers,  by  the  Prelates,  Pastors,  and  Pillars  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  6lc  ; 
Lond.  1688,  8vo.]  Hist  de  la  Bible  de  Sixte  V.,  par  Prosp.  Marthandj  in 
Schelhom^  Amoenitatt  Lit  vol  iv.  p.  433,  sqq.  Hodyj  p.  494,  sqq.,  who 
gives  a  specimen  of  the  difference  of  the  two  editions,  p.  503.  It  Simon, 
Hist  crit  des  Vers,  du  N.  T.  p.  526,  sqq.  RosenmuUer,  L  c.  vol.  iii.  p.  249, 
sqq.,  267,  sqq.    Hx^,  §  127—129. 

[Appendix,  art  G.] 

This  recension  of  Clement  was  reprinted  in  1593, 4to.,  in  1506, 8vo.    The 
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This  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions  of  the 
Vulgate/  [At  the  present  time,  the  text  of  the  Vul- 
gate consists  of  passages  from  the  old  Latin  version, 
before  Jerome ;  from  his  improved  edition  of  that  ver- 
sion; and  from  his  new  version  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
The  apocryphal  books  of  Baruch,  the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, and  Ecclesiasticus,  and  the  first  and  second  of 
Maccabees,  are  from  the  old  Latin  version.  The  Psalms 
are  from  Jerome's  improved  version,  called  Psalierium 
Gallicanunij  and  aU  the .  other  books  from  his  own 
translation  of  the  Hebrew.  But,  in  all  these,  we  must 
expect  to  find  the  text  very  much  changed.]  * 

§73. 

n.    DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  VULGATE. 

1.     The  Anglo-Saxon  Vebsion. 

There  is  still  extant,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  a 
version  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  book  of  Joshua, 
made  by  the  Abbot  iElfric,  in  the  tenth  century.'     It 

last  edition  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  places  to  be  corrected  —  one  for  this 
edition,  one  for  that  of  1592,  and  a  third  for  that  of  1593. 

•  Editions.  —  By  Plantin :  Ant.  1599, 4to.  and  8vo.,  reprinted  nine  times ; 
the  last,  1650,  4to.  By  Leandtr  Van  Ess,  in  three  parts,  Tub.  1822—1824, 
8va ;  editio  nova  aucL  Pont  Max.  Leonis  XII.,  Frankfort,  1826, 8va  See,  on 
this  subject,  Leander  Van  Ess,  Pragmatische  krit.  Geschichte  der  Vulgata  in 
AUgem.  und  zunachst  in  Bezeich.  auf  das  Tridentische  Decret ;  Tiib.  1824. 
[See  Censura  Vulgate  atque  a  Tridentims  canonizatffi  Versionis  quinque 
Lib.  Mosis,  &c.  Auct  Sixtinus  Jbnama;  Franc.  1620,  4to.,  and  his  Anti- 
barbarus  Biblicus,  &c. ;  Amst  1628,  8vo.,  and  1656, 4ta] 

*  [EiMom,  §  238,  a.    John,  p.  239—241.] 

'  Heptateuchus,  Liber  Job,  et  Evang.  Nicodemi,  Anglo-Saxonice.  Histo- 
rise  Judith  Fragm.  Dano-Saxonice,  ed.  ex  MSS.  Codd.  Etod.  Thtcaites; 
Oxon.  1698,  8vo.  [See  the  letter  of  Archbishop  JSficolson  to  Mr.  Thwaites, 
in  JVtco2Mm'<  Letters,  vol.  L  p.  Ill,  sqq.] 
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has  been  reckoned  among  the  descendants  of  the  Alex- 
andrian version.*  But,  after  a  more  accurate  compari- 
son with  the  sources,  it  is  found  to  belong  to  the  family 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate.*  To  the  same  source  belongs  the 
Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the  Psalter,  which  is  the 
work  of  an  unknown  author,  and  probably  from  a  later 
date.*  -Elfric,  speaking  of  his  manner  of  translating, 
says,  "which  I  briefly,  after  my  manner,  translated 
into  English."** 

[Professor  Alter  concludes  .^Ifric  translated  from  the 
Latin,  and  not  the  Greek,  from  the  following  consid- 
erations, namely:  1.  It  is  not  probable  a  monk  in 
England,  in  that  age,  would  be  able  to  read  the  Septua- 
gint  well  enough  to  translate  from  it  in  preference  to 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  2.  This  version  contains  readings 
peculiar  to  the  Vulgate  and  its  descendants.  For  ex- 
ample. Gen.  viii.  4,  the  Vulgate  reads,  super  monies 
Armenue;  the  Septuagint,  with  its  descendants,  svper 
monies  Ararat^  which  was  a  province  of  Armenia.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  version  reads,  ofer  ilia  Muntas  Armenies 
Landes.  Again,  Deut.  x.  3,  the  Vulgate  has,  de  lignis 
Sttim ;  the  Septuagint,  ex  ^bXoDv  aaiintiov ;  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  ofSethim  Treoivum." 

•  Eichhom,  §  318,  c.    BeHholdt,  p.  565. 

•  Pfannktiche,  Contributions  to  a  more  accurate  Knowledge  of  the  printed 
Anglo-Saxon  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  Grottingen  Bibliothek 
dcr  neuest  Theol.  Lit  vol  iiL  p.  616,  sqq.  Mer,  in  Patdus,  Memorabi].  vol. 
vi.  p.  190,  vol.  viii.  p.  194,  sqq. 

"  Psalterium  Davidis  Latino-Sax.  Vetus,  ed./o.  Spdman ;  Lond.  1640, 4ta 
**  See  A  Saxon  Treatise  concerning  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  written 
about  the  Time  of  King  Edgar,  by  ^Ifricus  Abbas,  thought  to  be  the  same 
that  was  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  &c.,  now  first  published  by 
WUL  nisle^  of  WxLhurgham ;  Lond.  1623,  4to.  (or  Diverse  Ancient  Monu- 
ments, in  the  Saxon  Tongue,  &c. ;  Lond.  1638,  4to.)  p.  22.  [See  Homtj 
Bib.  App.  pt  L  ch.  i  sect  v.  §  4.] 

•  [JUier^  L  c.^  where  see  other  instances  of  agreement  between  the  Vul- 
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The  version  of  iElfric  was  not  the  earliest  version  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  The  Psalter  was  translated 
by  Adhelm,  the  first  bishop  of  Sherbom,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century.  At  his  request,  Egbert,  or 
Eadfrid,  soon  after  translated  the  four  Gospels.*  King 
Alfred  undertook  to  render  the  Psalms  into  Anglo- 
Saxon,  but  died  in  900,  before  the  work  was  complete. 
Besides  the  Pentateuch  and  book  of  Joshua,  iElfric 
translated,  also,  Judith,  Esther,  Maccabees,  and  part  of 
the  Kings. 

This  version  is  of  little  critical  value.  It  may,  per- 
haps, aid  in  criticising  the  text  of  the  Vidgate,  since  it 
contributes  something  to  the  history  of  its  text  at  that 
period.  However,  but  little  use  has  hitherto  been  made 
of  it.  Doctor  Mill  collected  various  readings  of  the 
New  Testament  from  this  source.]  * 

^74. 

2.    Arabic  and  Persian  Translations  of  the  Vulgate. 

For  the  use  of  the  Roman  Christians  in  the  East,  the 
Bible  has  frequently  been  translated  from  the  Vulgate 
into  the  Arabic,  and  more  seldom  into  the  Persian. 

[An  Arabic  translation  from  the  Vulgate  was  published 

gate  and  Anglo-Saxon  version.  See  Lingardj  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church,  PhilaiL,  Appendix,  R.,  for  some  information  respecting  the 
Latin  versions  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  Turner^  Hist  Ang.  Sax. 
book  V.  ch.  iiL] 

*  [A  MS.  of  this  version  is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  ^stUj 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  (Lend.  p.  100,  sqq.,)  who  gives  a  speci- 
men of  it] 

^  [See  Johnson^  Account  of  English  Translations  of  the  Bible,  in  Wcdson^s 
Tracts,  vol  iiL  Marshes  Michadis,  voL  IL  p.  159,  sqq.,  637.  Home,  L  c. 
pt  i.  cli.  iii.  sect  iiL] 
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at  Rome  in  1671. •  It  was  prepared  at  the  request  of 
some  of  the  Oriental  clergy  of  high  rank.  The  work  was 
executed  by  Sergius  Risius,  a  Maronite,  and  archbishop 
of  Damascus,  with  the  assistance  of  Sciolac  Hesronita 
and  Sionita,  other  Maronites,  and  of  Cappella  M alvasia, 
Guadagnoloy  Maracci,  Abraham  Ecchellensis,  and  others. 
Great  pains  were  taken  to  make  the  Arabic  version  con- 
form to  the  Vulgate.*  However,  in  the  Psalms,  the 
Melchite  version  lies  at  the  basis,  and  is  adopted  with 
but  few  alterations.  The  version  is  of  no  value  for 
critical  or  exegetical  purposes ;  it  is  so  full  of  barbarisms 
and  Latinisms  that  it  failed  of  its  purpose  in  the  East, 
and  the  missionaries  who  brought  it  were  accused  of 
corrupting  the  Scriptures.]" 

There  are  two  manuscript  versions  of  the  Vulgate 
Psalter  in  Persian,  mentioned  by  Walton.** 

*  Biblia  Sacra  Arabica,  sac.  Congregationis  de  propaganda  Fide  jussa 
edita  ad  Usum  Eccles.  Orientalium,  additis  e  reg.  Bibliis  Lat  Vulg. ;  Rohl, 
&C.,  1671,  3  vols.  fol. :  reprinted  by  the  Bible  Society ;  Lend.  1822,  8va 
A  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was  published  at  Rome,  1752,  (1753?)  small 
folio,  in  the  press  of  Makhus  RvHlius.  See  C  ,^urwUL  Diss,  de  rariori 
quadam  Ed.  Vers.  Arab.  Sac.  Bib.,  (Upsal,  1776,)  in  his  Dissert  ed. 
Michadis,  No.  xiiL  p.  308.  See  ScheUing,  On  the  Arabic  Editions  of  the 
Bible,  in  1752,  in  Eichhom^s  Repert  voL  x.  p.  154.  MtchadiSy  Or.  Bib.  vol 
xii.  p.  112,  vol.  xviiL  p.  179,  voL  xx.  p.  131,  sqq.  On  other  MS.  versions,  see 
^dkr.  Bib.  krit  Reise,  p.  177,  sqq. 

^  [R.  Simoriy  Lettres  Choisies,  voL  ii.  p.  165.  2>  L(mg,  ed.  Masck,  vol  iL 
p.  115,  and  Maori,  II  Giomale  de  Letterati,  (Rom.  1673,)  cited  in  RMcn- 
muUer,  L  c.  vol.  iiL  p.  56,  sqq.] 

*  [See  Ddderlein,  On  the  Arabic  Psalters,  in  EiMonC$  Repert  voL 
iv.  p.  83,  sqq.] 

*  ^Totton,  ProL  xvi.  8. 
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BOOK    III. 


ON  THE  CRITICISM  OF   THE  TEXT. 


§76. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SUBJECT  OF  TfflS  BOOK. 

By  the  term  textj  in  its  more  rigorous  sense,  is  to  be 
understood  whatever  the  author  has  written,  or  caused 
to  be  written,  as  an  expression  of  his  thoughts.  In 
treating  of  the  text,  then,  the  writing  characters  used 
by  the  author,  and,  in  general,  whatever  relates  to  the 
ancient  manner  of  writing,  are  to  be  considered  but  in- 
directly ;  and  what  relates  to  the  division  of  the  work 
into  chapters  and  verses,  and  its  interpunction,  lies  still 
farther  from  the  subject,  especially  when  this  division 
and  interpunction  did  not  proceed  from  the  author  him- 
self. Both  of  these  subjects  may  be  included  and 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  external  form  of  the  text. 

Now,  since  the  question  relates  to  the  genuineness 
and  accuracy  of  the  text,  and  the  restoration  thereof  to 
its  original  purity,  we  must,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
be  able  to  understand  the  alterations  it  has  undergone, 
or  its  history ;  and  next,  the  means  that  are  employed  in 
criticism  to  purify  and  restore  it,  and  also  the  method 
which  we  are  to  follow  in  this  work. 
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Accordingly,  this  book  on  the  criticism  of  the  text  is 
separated  into  two  divisions,  namely,  — 

I.  J%6  History  of  the  Text;  and, 

II.  The  Theory  of  Criticism.'' 


DIVISION    1. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    TEXT. 


CHAPTER    I. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  FORM  OF  THE  TEXT. 

§76. 

PRELIMINARY  REMARKS  ON  HEBREW  PALAEOGRAPHY. 

In  this  place  it  must  be  taken  for  granted,  without 
entering  into  the  argument,  that,  before  the  exile,  the 
old  Hebrew  writing  characters  —  such  as  are  still  found 
on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees  —  were  in  use ;  but  that, 
after  that  period,  they  were  supplanted  by  a  sort  of 
Aramean  characters,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  calig- 
raphists,  were  formed  into  the  present  square  letters; 
that  both  of  these  were  destitute  of  vowels  and  of  dia- 
critical marks  ;  that  the  division  of  the  written  text  into 
its  separate  words  was  not  observed  throughout,  though 
it  was  not  entirely  neglected.* 

*  [I  have  given  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  close  translation  of  this 
section.] 

*  See  De  Wette,  Heb.  JUd.  ArchSologie,  §  278,  sqq.,  and  the  writers  there 
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["  According  to  a  Jewish  tradition^  before  the  exile, 
the  Jews  made  use  of  the  writing  characters  employed 
by  the  Samaritans ;  but,  to  judge  from  what  is  alleged 
to  be  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  letter  ihauj  and 
from  the  letters  on  the  Maccabaic  coins,  only  this  can 
be  true,  —  that  the  present  Samaritan  character  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  than  are  the 
square  letters.  Still  they  are  not  the  original  charac- 
ters, for  the  square  letters  stand  in  the  closest  affinity 
with  the  Palmyrene,  which  agree  very  nearly  with  the 
old  Aramean.  Therefore  it  is  probable  that,  a  long 
time  after  the  exile,  the  square  letters  were  formed 
under  the  influence  of  the  Aramean,  and,  perhaps,  out 
of  the  Palmyrene  characters;  and,  since  they  are  ob- 
viously formed  with  a  view  to  beauty  of  writing,  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  holy  art  of 
writing  which  came  into  use  among  the  Jews  through 
their  zeal  for  their  law."]  * 

referred  to.  Compare  with  that,  Hupfddj  Elucidation  of  some  obscure 
Passages  in  the  History  of  the  Text  of  the  O.  T.,  in  Theol.  Stud,  und  Krit 
for  1830,  pL  2 — 4.    Hdvamikj  vol.  L  pt  L  p.  285. 

*  [Origen,  ad  £z.  ix.  4,  says  the  letter  Ihau  had  formerly  the  figure  of  a 
cross.  Jerome  follows  Origen  in  this.  Prolog.  Galeat  0pp.  L  p.  317.  On 
the  influence  of  Ezra  in  changing  the  writing  character,  see  JSicAAom, 
§  67,    Michaelis,  Or.  Bib.  vol.  xxii.  p.  118. 

See,  on  this  subject,  Kopp.,  Bildem  und  Schriften  der  Vorzeit  §  101,  sqq. 
EiMonu,  §  66.  WhisUm,  Tentamen  restaurandi  gen.  Textum  V.  T.  p.  126. 
Bauetj  Crit  sac  V.  T.  §  10 — 12.     Geatnius^  Com.  de  Pent  Sam. 

For  the  opinion  that  the  square  letters  were  the  original  characters,  see 
Jocu  Buxtorf,  Dissert  Philol.  TheoL  iv.  de  Lit  Heb.  Antiq.  No.  4  Schick- 
ard,  Bechinath  Happeruschim,  p.  82.  HoUinger,  Exercit  antimorin.  p.  33, 
sqq.  StepK  Morinus,  De  Lingua  primieva,  ii.  10,  p.  317.  Wasmuthf  Vind. 
Hebr.  Script  p.  35,  sqq.  Loeschtr,  De  Causis  Ling.  Heb.  p.  216.  lAght' 
Jootj  on  Matt  v.  18.  Pfeiffer,  Crit  sac.  p.  72.  Carpzov,  Crit  sac.  p. 
228,  sqq. 

On  the  opinion  that  the  Samaritan  was  the  origmal^  see  Jo.  MorinuSy  Ex- 
ercit ad  Pent  Sam.  iL  1,  §  6,  p.  91,  sqq.  Jos,  Sealiger,  De  Emend.  Temp, 
p.  185.    Animad.  ad  Chronicon.  Eusebii,  p.  62;  103^    b.  Fomttf,  Diss,  de 
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§77. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  TEXT. 

1.    Division  into  Larger  and  Smaller  Passages. 

The  text  of  the  Pentateuch  is  divided  into  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  paragraphs,  called  ParasheSj  (f^^'J?, 
in  singular  nms ,  that  is,  separation^  division.)  Those 
Parashes  which  begin  with  a  break  in  the  line,  and 
those  with  a  vacant  space  between  the  lines,  (»P??, 
»)5:}'^'i6,)  are^called  operij  (riimn^,)  and  shut,  (ni^ainp,)  ot 
bound  J  (rrb^iyap ,  that  is,  leaning  upon^)  and  are  distin- 
guished in  manuscripts  and  editions  by  the  initial  letters 
b  and  ©.  The  open  Parashes  seem  to  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  different  contents  of  the  text,  or  the  greater 
divisions ;  the  shut,  to  denote  smaller  divisions.* 

These  Parashes  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  and  in 
the  Gemara.  The  difference  between  the  open  and  shut 
is  mentioned  among  the  essentials  of  sacred  orthography.* 


LXX.,  c.  29.  De  Orac.  Sibyll.  c.  15.  Lud.  CappeUuSf  Arcanum  Ptmct  L  6. 
fFaUon,  ProL  iii.  33.  Jos,  Dohrowskyy  De  Antiq.  Heb.  Charact ;  and  otheis 
referred  to  by  Pfdffkr  and  Carpzov,  cited  in  De  Wetter  1.  c.  See  Appendix,  D.] 

*  Vitringa,  Syn.  Vet  p.  965.  The  minor  segments  of  the  Law  of  Moses 
did  not  formerly  serve  to  assist  the  reading  of  the  Law,  but  to  distinguish 
the  content?.  Hupfdd,  Beleuchtung  dunkler  Stellen  der  A.  T.  Text 
Geschichte,  in  Stud,  und  Krit  for  1837,  Heft  4,  whom  we  follow  in  this, 
cites,  as  a  proo^  the  genealogies.  Gen.  v.  xL ;  the  history  of  the  flood,  vL — 
IX. ;  the  collection  of  the  laws,  Ex.  xx.,  xxi — xxiiL  Lev.  xviii  Num. 
xxix.  Deut  v.,  xxiL — ^xxv.;  the  catalogues,  Ex.  xl.  Num.  xxvl  Jos. 
XV.  Jud.  L  2  Sam.  xxii  1  Kings  iv. ;  the  blessings  and  curses,  Num. 
vL  Deut  xxviL  But  this  will  not  always  apply  to  the  present  text  It 
will  to  Ex.  XX.  verse  8,  which  begins  with  a  b  ;  but  not  to  Gen.  v.,  which  be- 
gins with  a  D ;  and  vL  1 — 4,  is  only  separated  from  it  by  a  c-  So  Ex.  xxL 
— ^xxiiL,  where  there  are  several  fc. 

*  Taan.  iv.  3.    Berach.  ii  2.    Tarn.  v.  i.    Menach.  iiL  7.    Schabb.  Bab. 
p.  103,  c.  2l    MegilL  Hieroe.  p.  71,  c.  2l 
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They  are  referred  back  to  Moses  as  their  author,*  and 
cited  as  Parash  "Balaam,"  or  "Balak,''  "Sotah," 
"  the  Red  Cow,"  &c.  They  probably  began  in  the 
earliest  times,  when  their  sacred  Scriptures  were  read 
in  public.  A  similar  division  was  made  in  the  Prophets 
and  Hagiographa.* 

The  V^p  of  the  Samaritans,'  and  the  Kt^Mjiia^  the 
Capitvla^  tiiulij  and  breves  of  the  versions,  are  similar  to 
these.  They  are  often  marked,  in  manuscripts,  by 
spaces  between  the  lines  and  large  initial  letters.  The 
Capitula  of  Jerome  seem  to  agree  with  the  Parashes, 
for  he  appeals  to  the  Hebrew  divisions.  In  Mich, 
vi.  9,  he  says,  "  In  the  Hebrew,  this  is  the  beginning 
of  the  next  chapter ;  in  the  Septuagint,  it  is  the  end  of 
the  last."  They  actually  agree  together.  In  Sophon. 
iii.  14,  he  says,  "  It  need  not  seem  surprising  that  the 
Hebrew  Capitula  end  in  one  way,  and  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  Latin,  also,  in  another."''  "But 
what  we  have  read  is  the  end  of  this  Capitulum^  ac- 
cording to  the  Septuagint."  But  Hupfeld*  says  that, 
for  the  most  part,  these  Capitula  are  passages  of  very 
various  length,  taken  arbitrarily,  not  by  their  connec- 
tion, and  often  consist  but  of  a  single  verse,  or  half  verse, 
and  so  are  synonymous  with  locus^  place,  or  subject.^ 

•  Berach.  fol.  12,  c.  2. 

^  MegilL  iv.  4,  mention  is  made  of  Parashes  in  the  Prophets.    The  single 
Psalms  are  called  Parashes,  in  Berach.  p.  9,  c.  2,  p.  10,  c.  1. 

•  See  below,  §  107.  *  Quaest  Heb.  Gen.  xxv.  13 — 18. 

•  L.C.  p.842. 

/  See  /erome,  Qosst  in  Gen.  iv.  15.    xv.  16.    xzxvL  24.   zlyiii.  5. 

VOL.   I.  38 
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§78. 

The  same  Subject  continued. 

These  Parashes  differ  in  their  origin  and  design  from 
the  greater  Parashes^  as  they  are  called,  (which  are 
also  named  rn'mo ,)  that  is,  the  passages,  fifty-four  in 
number,  that  are  read  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  syna- 
gogue. These  have  a  later  origin  than  the  others,*  for 
they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  but  appear  first 
in  the  Masora,  and  are  not  observed  in  the  rolls  of  the 
synagogue.  The  smaller  have  been  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  subdivisions  of  the  larger,  designed  for 
separate  readers  on  week  days.  But  in  dividing  the 
Sabbath  lesson  among  the  seven  readers,  regard  was 
had,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  division  of  the  subject, 
indicated  by  the  smaller  Parashes.  These  Sabbath 
Parashes,  or  Sidrinij  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Sidrim  which  Jacob  Ben  Chajim  has  placed  in  the  Rab- 
binic Bible,  and  which  amount  to  four  hundred  and 
forty-seven,  in  the  Old  Testament. 

When  the  Sabbath  lessons  agree  with  one  of  these 
greater  Parashes,  they  are  marked,  if  it  is  shutj  with 
fccs;  if  open^  with  ©oo.  However,  one  (Gen.  xlvii. 
28)  has  no  vacant  space  between  the  lines  before  it.* 

The  passages  of  the  Prophets  called  Haphiarothj 
(mit3DnO  which  are  written   each   on  a  separate   roll, 

**  The  opposite  doctrine  is  taught  by  Morinus,  p.  493,  and  others,  as  well 
ajB  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work.    See  VitringOj  Syn.  Vet  p.  969,  sq. 

^  [Some  of  the  Jews  say  Moses  or  Ezra  afiSxed  these  letters  to  mark  the 
divisions ;  but  this  opinion  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  There  is  a  great  di- 
versity in  the  use  of  these  letters  in  the  MSS.  In  common  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  290  sections  of  the  Pentateuch  are  marked  with  a  D.  See 
some  curious  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Leusderiy  1.  c.  diss,  iv.,  particularly 
§  xiv.  and  xix.,  sq.] 
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and  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna/  are  similar  to  these/ 
Elias  the  Levite  gives  the  following  unlucky  conjecture 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  custom  of  reading  the  prophetic 
passages:  "Antiochus  the  wicked,"  says  he,  "king 
of  Greece,  forbade  the  Israelites  to  read  the  law.  What 
did  the  Israelites?  They  took  a  Parash  from  the 
Prophets,  similar  in  argument  to  the  Parash  of  that 
Sabbath."*  This  custom  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  apparent,  from  Acts  xiii. 
18,  sqq.,  and  Luke  iv.  16,  sqq.,  that  the  Prophets  were 
then  read  in  the  synagogue.  But  from  the  latter 
passage  it  appears  there  were  then  no  HapIUara/ 

Oqr  present  division  into  chapters,  which  the  Jews 
also  have  accepted,'  is  of  Christian  origin,  and  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  thirteenth  century.     Gilbert  Gene- 


*  Megill.  iv.  5. 

*  Leusden,  PhiL  Heb.  diss.  iii.  §  4,  p.  28,  sajrs  the  section  of  the  Prophets 
is  called  n^ts&n  >  &  dismission,  (missa,  dUnissiOj)  from  ^t:&  i  to  send  away,  and 
has  its  name  from  ceasing  or  finishing,  because  the  Sabbath  reading  ceased, 
and  was  finished,  and  the  people  were  dismissed,  when  this  passage  from  the 
Prophets  was  read ;  and  the  reader  of  this  section  was  called  'n'^D&Ta »  dis' 
missing,  because  he  was  wont  to  dismiss  the  assembly.  Elias,  in  Thisbi, 
under  the  word  *-^t3&  j  says  Haphiara  signifies  cessation. 

Bodenschatz,  Eirchl.  Verf.  d.  Juden,  iL  26,  sqq.,  gives  a  catalogue  of  the 
Haphtara.  [See  Home,  pt  i.  ch.  iL  sect  iiL  §  2,  vol.  L  p.  213,  and  pt  iiL 
ch.  L  sect  iv.  voL  ii.  p.  105,  sq.,  who  also  gives  a  catalogue  of  both.] 

'  It  may  be  seen  from  Maccab.  L  41,  sqq.,  and  Josepkus,  Ant  xiL  4,  5, 
whether  this  was  possible  for  the  Jews  at  that  time.  Against  the  well-formed 
doubts  of  John,  p.  367,  see  Bertkoldt,  p.  204,  and  the  opinion  of  VUringa, 
L  c.  p.  1008. 

'  Jakn,  366.  On  the  other  hand,  Bertholdt,  p.  205,  who  follows  Carpzov, 
p.  147.  [It  has  not  been  shown  that  Jesus  read  the  **  lesson  for  the  day,"  in 
the  synagogue  at  Nazareth.  It  is  more  probable  he  selected  a  passage  to 
suit  the  occasion.] 

*  R  JSTaihan,  A.  C.  1440,  Praef.  Concord.  Heb.  El.  Levita,  Vorrede  zur 
Hammas,  p.  17.  Btatorf,  Pnef.  Concord.  Heb.  CoL  4 — 14  Morinus,  1.  c. 
p.  487.    Carpzov,  Crit  sac  p.  152.    The  Jewish  names  of  these  chapters  are 
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brardus'  says,  ^<  About  that  tune,  (that  is,  1240  A.  C.,) 
the  Bibles  were  divided  into  chapters,  as  we  have  them 
at  this  day.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
the  scholastics,  of  those,  perhaps,  who,  with  Cardinal 
Hugo,  (1262,)  were  the  authors  of  the  Concordances; 
for  the  theologians  who  lived  before  this  time  do  not 
use  them,  [the  chapters,]  but  those  who  lived  later, 
use  them  frequently."  Balaeus^  ascribes  this  invention 
to  his  countryman  Stephen  Langthon,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.     Jahn  unites  both  accounts. 

[In  Hugo's  Concordance,  the  chapter  was  referred  to 
by  number,  and  the  page  was  divided  into  several 
sections,  marked  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
Before  his  time,  the  Fathers  merely  referred  to  the 
book ;  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  designated  the  partica- 
lar  portion  of  the  book  by  naming  the  most  prominent 
subject  of  the  passage  —  the  "BushJ"  the  "Deluge," 
&c.,  as  the  Mohamedans,  at  this  day,  refer  to  the  Koran, 
and  cite  the  "  Cow,"  the  "  Table,"  the  "  Woman,"  and 
the  like.* 

In  the  absence  of  more  certain  marks  to  indicate  the 
passage,  recourse  was  had  to  a  name  casually  given  to  a 
paragraph  from  its  contents.  Thus  Philo  says,  "  For 
the  Law  says  in  the  Curses."**  So,  in  Mark  ii.  26,  as 
some  think,  the  passage  in  1  Sam.  xxi. — xxii.  is  refened 
under  the  title  "Abiathar."'  In  Mark  xii.  26,  the 
third  chapter  of  Exodus  is  apparently  referred  to  as  the 

*  Chron.  lib.  iv.  p.  644. 

^  H.  £.  Cent  xiiL  c.  7, 10. — Langthon  died  1227. 

'  [It  is  plain,  from  Acts  xiiL  33, 35^  that  the  Psahns  were  divided  and 
marked  at  an  ancient  date.] 

««  De  Agricult  p.  20a 

'  [The  words  the  days  ofuie  added  in  the  English  yetsion  of  the  paasage, 
and  are  not  certainly  implied  in  the  term  M  'ji^i&d'otg ;  but  see  the  same 
usage  of  inl^  for  the  time,  in  Luke  iiL  2.] 
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^^Bush."  In  Romans  xi.  2,  reference  is  made  to 
1  Kings  xvii. — xix-  under  the  title  "Elias."  Raschi, 
commenting  on  Hosea  ix.  9,  "  As  in  the  days  of  Gibe- 
ah,"  says,  this  is  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  spoken  of  in 
the  "  Harlot,"  referring  to  Judges  xix. — xxi.  In  psalm 
ii.  he  refers  to  2  Sam.  ii.  8,  sqq.,  under  the  title  "  Ab- 
ner."*  Sometimes  the  paragraph  is  named  from  the  first 
or  second  word  it  contains ;  thus  the  first  part  of  Gene- 
sis is  called  "  Bereshith ;  "  another  passage,  "  Noah ; " 
another,  "Leka,"  1^,  that  is,  to  you  J"  Our  English 
translators  were,  perhaps,  ignorant  of  this  manner  of 
reference,  and  sometimes  made  ludicrous  mistakes 
through  jtheir  ignorance  of  it.  Thus,  in  2  Sam.  i.  18, 
it  is  saidJDavid  bade  them  teach  the  children  of  Judah 
the  "  Bow,''  referring  to  the  poetical  passage  from  the 
book  of  Jasher,  that  follows,  in  which  the  "  bow  of 
Jonathan"  is  mentioned;  in  our  version,  it  reads, 
"  teach  them  the  iLse  of  the  bow."] 


^79. 

2.   The  Division  into  Stichs  or  Verses. 

In  the  poetical  books  and  passages,  the  separate 
sentences  or  members  of  the  rhythmical  passage  were 
separated  or  broken  off  into  sticks^  (^'^^/ot,)  or  verses, 
or  divided  into  cola  and  commata^  (xwXa  xai  7i6uuaTa^) 
greater  and  smaller  verses. 

This  custom  was  observed  by  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Arabians.  It  is  proved  that  it  prevailed  among 
the  Jews  also,  by  the  fact  that  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Septuagint  and  the  old  Latin  versions  are  written  in 

*  [John,  vol.  i.  p.  370.    Leusden,  Phil.  Heb.  diss.  iii.  §  4.] 
»  [Buxtwf,  1.  c.  p.  281.] 
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this  manner ;  that  the  poetic  passages  of  the  historical 
books  are  still  divided  in  this  way,  and  that  the  poetical 
books  in  the  oldest  manuscripts,  such  as  the  Paris 
manuscript,  the  Bodleyan,  the  Cassel,  and  Regiomon- 
tanus,  are  still  written  in  this  manner.* 

Epiphanius  says,  "  There  are  five  books  written  in 
verses,  namely.  Job,  the  Psalter,  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Songs."  So  Atha- 
nasius,  "  And  rising,  she  repeated  the  first  stich^  (that 
is,  from  Ps.  cxix.,)  *  I  arose  at  midnight  to  praise  thee 
for  the  judgment  of  thy  righteousness.' "  Chrysostom 
says,  "  Each  stick  suffices  to  afibrd  us  much  philosophy; 

if  we  examine  each  sentence  (Qi]aiv)  with  care, 

we  shall  gain  great  good."*  This  division  is  found  in 
the  Alexandrine  and  Vatican  manuscripts,  and  in  several 
versions.* 


*  See  Mcartianay,  L  c.  KmnieoU,  Diss.  p.  306.  Wolf,  Bib.  Heb.  voL  il 
p.  298,  309.    Simon,  1.  c.  p.  ISd 

*  Epipharu  De  Pond,  et  Mens.  c.  iv.  p.  162:  Uivxe  <nr*/tj^c*ff,  ^  toO  '/(bj? 
^i^log,  eha  t6  WaljifiQioy,  UaQOtfilai,  Salofi(byTog,*Exxl7iatttaTiig,^A(Tfia 
da/udicDv.  Comp.  Gregor.  Noa,  Carm.  xzxiiL  Suxcer,  Thes.  eccles.  p.  1020^ 
JHhanas,  Tract,  de  Virginit :  * AvitnafUvri  dh  n^mov  tovxov  jbv  ailxop  eini' 
MBoovixTiov  i^Tjyeiq&firiv,  lov  i^ofioloyBia-d'ttl  ao*  tA  xglfiara  t^j  dixato- 
aCvTjg  aov,  (Ps.  cxix.)     Chysost,  in  Ps.  xli.  (xliL) :  *AqxbI  dk  ixaorog  axlxog 

noXXiiy   'fifiiv   ix&6ivai  qnlo(TO(plav x^y  fiEidt.  dixqi^Btag  Ixdarr^r  dte- 

gevv/iaoi/isv  griatv,  /leydla  xaQnuGd/ne^a  dcya'd'du 

*  See  Breitinger,  ProU.  T.  L  c.  1,  §  6.  It  is  found  in  the  Psalter  Tunc ; 
Psalt  Sangerm,  and  others ;  in  Fabri  StapuL  Psalt.  quincupL  ;  Psalt  Gr.  et 
Lat  Veron ;  in  Blanchini,  Ev.  quadrup.  ii.  532,  Tab.  2 ;  Psalt  Gr.  et  Lat. 
Coislin. ;  and  in  Codd.  Lat  in  Martianay,  0pp.  Hierom.  tonL  L 

HkroTU  ad  Sunn,  et  Fretel.  on  Ps.  xvii.  13.  0pp.  iL  p.  631 :  Grando  et  car- 
bonis  ignis.  Et  quseritis,  cur  Grsecus  istum  versictdum  secundo  non  habeat 
interpositis  duobus  versUms,  Sed  sciendum,  quia  de  Hebraico  et  Theodo- 
tionis  editione  in  LXX.  interpretibus  sub  asterisco  additum  sit  Prooem.  m 
1.  xvi.  Conunent  in  Jes. :  Non  parvam  mihi  qucestiunculam  detulisti,  quod 
scilicet  oclo  versus,  qui  leguntur  in  Ecolesiis,  et  in  Hebraico  non  habentur, 
tertii  decimi  Psalmi,  Apostolus  usurparit,  scribens  ad  Romanes.  Sepulcrum 
patens  est  guttur  eorum:  linguis  suis  dolose  agebant:  venenum  aspidum 
sub  labiis  eorum.    Quorum  os  maledictione  et  amaritudine  plenum  est: 
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The  Talmudic  Pesukim^^  in  their  etymology,  cor- 
respond perfectly  with  the  Greek  commata  (Tidiifmra) 
and  the  Latin  ccssa^  and  seem  originally  to  have  had 
this  meaning  in  the  rhythmical  books.  Hupfeld  ^  comes 
to  this  conclusion  from  the  following  passage  in  Kid- 
dushim:*"  "Our  rabbins  say  the  Law  contains  6888 
verses;"'  and,  according  to  the  present  division,  there 
are  6845.  "  The  Psalms  have  eight  verses  more."  At 
present  they  contain  2627.  "  And  the  Chronicles  eight 
verses  less."  Their  number  of  verses  in  the  Psalms, 
6896,  approaches  the  number  6000  contained  in  the 
Greek  division. 

^  80,  a. 

The  same  Subject  continued. 

In  the  prosaic  books,  there  was  a  logical  division  into 
periods  corresponding  to  the  rhythmical  division  in  the 


veloces  pedes  eonim  ad  efiundendum  sanguinem.  Contritio  et  infelicitas  in 
viis  eorum:  et  viam  pacis  non  cognoverunt:  non  est  timor  Dei  ante  oculos 
eorum.  Martianay,  Proleg.  iv.  3,  ad  torn.  L :  Octo  illi  versus,  qui  tres  tantum 
habent  distinctiones  in  nostra  Vulg.  Lat  et  in  Rom.  Psalterio,  hoc  ordine  et 
numero  decumint  in  Psalt  sac.  Germani,  veterem  Vulg.  et  Kon^i\v  complexo : 

Sepulcrum  patens  est  guttur  eorum, 

Linguis  suis  dolose  agebant: 

Venenum  aspidum  sub  labiis  eorum. 

Quorum  os  nialedictione  et  amaritudine  plenum  est: 

Veloces  podes  eorum  ad  effundendum  sanguinem: 

Contritio  et  infelicitas  in  viis  eorum, 

£t  viam  pacis  non  cognoverunt: 

Non  est  timor  Dei  ante  oculos  eorum. 

See  Codd.  Paris,  reg.  5  and  6,  b.  Martianay,  1.  c.  Cod.  Bodl.  5,  (Kenntcott, 
Diss,  super  Ratione  Text  Heb.  p.  308.)  Cod.  Cassel.  Codd.  Regiomont 
See  others  in  fVolf,  Bib.  Heb.  voL  u.  p.  298,  309.  R  Simoriy  Hist.  Crit  d. 
V.  T.  p.  156. 

*  D*ip1DB  >  ^rom  po5 ,  to  cut,  stcare,  xdTnsiv, 

*  L.  c.  p.  848.  "  Fol.  30,  c.  1.  <  Morinus  reads  888a 
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poetic  books.  These  divisions  are  called  Pesukim^  and 
aie  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  as  observed  in  reading 
the  Lav^  and  the  Prophets,  and  probably  originated 
from  the  public  reading  of  these  books.  It  is  said  in 
Megilla,  iv.  4,  '^  He  who  reads  in  the  Law  must  not 
read  less  than  three  verses,  (o'lpioB .)  Let  not  more  than 
one  verse  [at  a  time]  be  read  to  the  interpreter,  and  in 
the  Prophets  three."  This  division  into  verses  is  de- 
rived from  Moses.* 

It  appears  from  the  number  of  these  Pesukim^  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us,  that  they  were  our  present 
verses.^  In  Megilla,  iv.  4,  the  passage  Isa.  Hi.  3 — 6  is 
reckoned  as  three  verses.  In  Taan.  iv.  3,  a  precept  is 
given  for  reading  the  history  of  the  Creation  (Gen.  i.) 
according  to  the  Parashes,  and  the  number  of  the  verses 
in  the  Law.  So  in  the  Babylon  Gemara,*  the  passage 
in  Deut.  xxxiv.  6 — 12,  is  called  "  the  last  eight  verses 
of  the  Law." 

Besides  these,  there  occur  in  the  Gemara  other 
divisions,  called  Pesukinij  (o'ii:)iD'iB ,  or,  more  commonly, 
t5^??5p  '^p^D'^E),)  and  also  Taminij  (^^12:^x2 ,)  sentences  which 
sometimes  seem  to  denote  reading  lessons  in  general, 
and  sometimes,  in  a  narrower  sense,  short  passages  or 
half  verses  in  the  Pesukim.  Thus,  in  Nederim,*  it  is 
said,  "  What  is  that  which  is  written,  *  And  they  read  in 
the  book,  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  distinctly,  and  gave  the 
sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading'?" 
Neh.  viii.  8 :  "  And  they  read  in  the  book,  in  the  Law 
of  the  Lord," — that  is,  the  text, — "distinctly," — that  is, 
tliey  read  the  Targum^  —  "  and  gave  the  sense," — that  is, 
the  verses^  (d^^jjidb,) — "  and  caused  them  to  understand 


•  MegDl.  fol.  22.  *  Bab.  Bath.  fol.  14,  c.  2.    Menach.  f.  30,  c  1. 

'  Fol.  37,  col.  2. 
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the  sense," — that  is,  the  marks  of  the  sentences^  (n^ipioB 
p^35tD  0  Again :  "  Raf  said,  *  Is  it  lawful  to  receive  the 
price  for  overseeing  the  youths  ?  '  and  R.  Johanan  said, 
*  It  is  lawful  to  receive  a  price  for  teaching  the  marks 
of  the  sentences.^  ^^  R.  "Chasda  inquired  respecting  that 
place  where  it  is  written,  "  And  he  sent  young  men  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  which  offered  burnt-offerings,'' 
(namely,  lambs,)  "and  sacrificed  peace-offerings  unto 
Jehovah,"  (namely,  bullocks.)  Ex.  xxiv.  6.  "  How  can 
it  be  known,"  he  asked,  *'that  they  did  not  sacrifice 
bullocks  in  both  cases  ?  "  To  which  Mar  Sutra  replies, 
"  By  the  marks  of  the  sentences,^^  (or,  as  Buxtorf  renders 
it,  the  pauses  of  the  sentences.y 

^  80,  6. 
The  same  Subject  concluded. 

It  appears  that  these  divisions  into  verses  were  made 
originally  without  any  external  signs  of  the  division, 
and  were  preserved  only  by  oral  teaching.  This  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Talmud  never  men- 
tions any  signs  of  the  division,  and  the  first  notice  of 
them  occurs  in  Tract  Sopherim,  iii.  7;*  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  found  in  the  synagogue  rolls ;  that  the 
observance  of  them  is  mentioned  as  a  branch  which  was 
taught  in  the  schools,  as  an  art  to  be  learned ;  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  old  translators  differ  in  their  division 
into  verses.  Examples  of  this  occur  in  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Vulgate.* 

*  Berach.  foL  92,  coL  1.  MegilL  foL  3;  coL  1.  Hieros.  MegilL  fol.  74, 
coL  6.    Buxtorf f  Tiberias,  ch.  9.    Buxtorf  the  younger,  De  Punct  p.  80 — 94. 

^  Liber  Legis,  in  quo  incisum  est  et  in  quo  capita  incisorum  punctata 
sunt,  ne  legas  in  eo. 

'  Ex.  Ps.  xliv.  11, 12.  xc  2.    Lam.  iiu  5.    Jon.  ii  6.    Obad.  verse  9.    In 

VOL.    L  39 
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However,  it  is  possible,  reasoning  from  the  analogy 
of  the  shut  Parashes,  that  the  verses  may  have  been 
marked  by  leaving  a  small  space  between  them.  It 
could  not  be  done  by  a  break  in  the  sentence,  as  Pri- 
deaux  and  Beitholdt  suppose,*  for  this  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  division  into  Parashes,  which  was  never  to 
be  given  up.  The  decalogue  was  originally  written  in 
ten  lines,  (p^tnxo ,)  as  it  appears  from  a  Targum  on  Cant. 
V.  13.  The  division  of  the  prophetic  books  into  greater 
and  smaller  passages,  (cola  and  commata^)  and  the  his- 
torical into  commata^  was  an  innovation  introduced  by 
Jerome.  He  gays,  "  No  one,  when  he  sees  the  Proph- 
ets divided  into  verses,  will  suppose  that  they  were 
bound  by  metre  among  the  Hebrews,  or  that  they  re- 
semble the  measure  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  writings  of 
Solomon.  But  as  it  is  commonly  done  in  the  w*ritings 
of  Demosthenes  and  Tully,  which  are  divided  into  long 
and  short  sentences,  (cola  and  commata^)  though  they 
wrote  in  prose,  and  not  in  verse,  so  we  have  consulted 
the  convenience  of  the  reader,  and  divided  our  new 
version  after  this  new  manner  of  writing."  Again  he 
says,  "  Read  according  to  our  translation,  for  when  the 
text  is  written  in  cola  and  commata^  the  sense  is  more 
obvious  to  the  reader."  "That  I  might  arrange  it 
more  perspicuously,  and  in  paragraphs."  "  We  admon- 
ish the  reader  that  a  careful  transcriber  will  preserve 
the  distinctions  marked  by  the  paragraphs."*  The 
following  passage,  "  from  the  above-named  verse  to  the 

the  Vulg.  Cant  v.  5.    EccL  L  5.    Clmcus,  Are  crit  pt  iii  c.  10,  §  2a 
Cappdlus,  Crit  sac.  ed.  Vogdj  vol.  ii.  p.  545,  869. 

•  Connections,  vol.  L  p.  332.     BerthoUU,  p.  208.    This  opinion  was  de- 
fended in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work. 

*  Jeromej  Prsef.  in  Jes. :  Nemo  cum  Prophetas  versibus  viderit  esse  de- 
scriptos,  metro  eos  sestimet  apud  Hebneos  ligaii  et  aliqoid  simile  habere  de 
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end  of  the  book  then  remains  a  little  comma^'^  (TteQixonriy) 
has  led  Jahn  and  Bertholdt  astray  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  commata  were  longer  than  the  cola^ 

The  verses  were  first  marked  with  numbers  in  Sabio- 
netti's  edition  of  the  Pentateuch,  1667 ;  more  perfectly 
in  Athias's  edition,  with  Leusden's  preface,  in  1661,  and 
in  Stephens's  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  since  1668. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TEXT  ITSELF. 

^81. 

CORRUPTION  OF  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  fact  that  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  has  not 
come  down  to  us  in  a  faultless  state,  forces  itself  upon 


PsalmiB  et  opehbus  Salomonis :  sed  quod  in  Demosthene  et  in  Tullio  solet 
fieri,  ut  per  cola  scribantur  et  commata^  qui  utique  prosa  et  non  versibus 
conscripserunt,  nos  quoque  utilitati  legentium  providentes  interpretationem 
novam  novo  scribendi  genere  distinximus.  Pnef.  in  Ezech.:  Legite  et 
bunc  juxta  translationem  nostram:  quoniam  per  cola  scriptus  et  commata^ 
manifestiorem  legentibus  sensum  tribuit  Pnef.  in  Paralip. :  —  apertius  et 
per  versuum  cola  digererem.  Pnef.  in  Jo&:  Monemus  lectorem,  ut  —  dis- 
tinctiones  per  membra  divisas  diligens  scriptor  conservet 

*  Martianayt  Prsf.  in  0pp.  Jerome,  L  proL  iv.  3,  states  the  matter  cor- 
rectly. Bertholdt^  p.  209,  following  TSfchsen^  in  Eifihhorrij  Rep.  vol.  iiL  p.  140, 
thinks  Jerome  found  this  division  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.  On  the  other  hand, 
see  Morinus,  p.  447.  Eichhom^  §  77,  p.  264.  But  the  latter  has  not  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  the  following  passages.  Ep.  ad  Cyprian,  ad  Ps.  xc.  11, 
(0pp.  iL  p.  702:)  Inter  Hebraicum  et  Septuaginta  diversa  distinctio  est: 
LXX.  enim  dinumerationem  (ni3)ab)  timori  et  lurori  domini  copulant  Ep.  ad 
Paullam  de  Alphabet©  Hebr.  Ps.  cxviiL  (cxix.)  0pp.  iL  p.  709 :  —  qood  vide- 
licet ex  prima  littera,  que  apud  eos  vocatur  Aleph,  octo  versus  inciperent 
Ad  Jerem.  ix.  22 :  LXX.  et  Theodotion  junxerunt  illud  pneterito  capitulo. 
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the  thoughtful  interpreter  in  many  places,  even  if  he 
does  not  make  any  very  extensive  critical  investigations, 
by  the  obvious  impropriety  and  want  of  sense  in  the 
common  readings/  Yet  the  critical  skeptics,  Morinus, 
Cappellus,  and  others,  were  obliged  to  fight  for  the  ad- 
mission of  this  fact,  against  the  blind  defenders  of  the  in- 
violable purity  of  the  text.  Even  Kennicott  was  obliged 
to  contend  for  it. 

^82. 

PROBABILITY  THAT  ERRORS  WOULD  BE  INTRODUCED  INTO 

THE  TEXT. 

From  the  nature  of  things  and  the  fate  of  all  ancient 
books,*  we  must  suppose  that  the  Old  Testament,  in 
spite  of  the  holy  zeal  of  the  Jews  to  maintain  its  purity, 
— which  may  be  called  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
—  would  become  disfigured  by  the  faults  of  transcribers, 
unless  a  continual  miracle  took  place.  The  possible 
origin  of  errors  may  be  traced  back  to  two  main  causes, 
namely,  to  accident  and  design,  both  of  which  have, 
unquestionably,  had  an  influence  on  the  Old  Testament. 

[Eichhorn  and  others  suppose  the  original  manu- 
scripts, as  they  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  the  author, 
or  his  amanuensis,  may  have  contained  mistakes,  omis- 
sions, repetitions,  errors  in  orthography,  and  the  like. 

He  is  mistaken  if  he  takes  this  for  a  mere  division  of  the  words  into  lines — 
as  it  is  probable  he  does,  following  H  Simon,  L  c.  p.  145.  Comp.  Jerome,  Pnef. 
in  Ezek. 

•  Ex.  xvii.  16.  (Comp.  Clericus,  Vater^  in  loc.)  Num.  xvi.  1.  (Comp.  Vakr.] 

1  Sam.  vi  18.  xiii.  1.  (Comp.  dts  Vignoles  Chronol.  L  138,  sqq.)    xiv.  32. 

2  Sam.  vi.  4.  xix.  25.  xxii.  3a  xxiiL  8.  1  Kings  vii.  15,  20.  (xL  15  ?)  1  Ch. 
xxvL  23.  2  Ch.  xx.  1,  sq.  Jes.  vii.  8.  Jerem.  xxvii.  1.  Comp.  3, 12.  xviii  1. 
Ps.  xviiL  5, 4,  3.  xxv.  17.  xxvii.  13.  IxxiiL  7.  (Comp.  SchnurroTy  Diss.  p.  184.) 

*  Lc  Clerc,  Ars  crit  pt  iii  vol.  ii.  ch.  1 — 15. 
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In  the  short  book  of  Amos  there  are  many  orthographical 
errors,  which  probably  belong  to  the  original  manu- 
script. But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  critic  to  restore  the 
text  to  the  condition  in  which  the  author  published  it ; 
not  to  correct  his  errors,  though  he  may  attempt  to 
account  for  them. 

1.  Eichhorn  thinks  the  authors  themselves  sometimes 
made  a  recension  of  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  a  new  edition,  revised  throughout,  and  altered  here 
and  there.  In  some  instances,  he  thinks  we  have  both 
editions  in  the  original  language ;  for  example,  Ps.  xiv. 
and  liii.  In  other  cases,  one  edition  is  in  the  original, 
the  other  in  a  translation.  Such  is  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  Jeremiah.  Besides  this,  later  writers  borrowed 
passages  from  their  predecessors,  after  making  slight 
alterations.  Thus,  for  example,  the  later  prophets  took 
much  from  one  another,  and  from  earlier  writers ;  in  this 
manner,  Ps.  cviii.  is  compiled  from  Ps.  Ivii.  8 — 12,  and 
Ix.  7 — 14.  Compare  Jer.  xlviii.  with  Isa.  xv.  xvi. ;  Jer. 
xlix.  7 — 17,  with  Obadiah. 

2.  If  a  hymn  or  a  proverb  were  taken  from  the 
mouth  of  the  people  and  reduced  to  writing,  —  and  this 
was,  perhaps,  the  case  with  some  psalms  and  proverbs, 
—  it  was  almost  impossible  to  avoid  errors.  Thus  some 
psalms,  not  always  the  oldest  nor  the  most  recondite, 
contain  numerous  inaccuracies,  which  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  the  ancient  versions,  the  present  manuscripts, 
or  any  critical  authorities ;  while  other  psalms,  of  great- 
er antiquity,  need  scarce  any  correction, ,  or  are  easily 
amended  by  the  common  critical  methods.  Ps.  cxix., 
with  its  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  separate  sentences, 
has  come  down  to  us  in  a  remarkably  perfect  state.  If 
the  iron  diligence  of  the  Jewish  copyists  preserved  this 
and  others  so  perfectly,  are  we  to  attribute  the  errors 
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of  Other  psalms  to  their  negligence  ?  It  seems  wise, 
in  his  view,  to  refer  them  to  the  original  state  of  the 
text,  of  which  the  author  published  two  editions. 

3.  When  the  writer  cast  earlier  pieces  into  a  new 
form,  or  abridged  them,  the  chances  of  error  were  in- 
creased. Examples  of  this  kind  of  error  may  be  found 
in  Gen.  vii.  9,  16,  compared  with  vi.  19;  in  1  Ch-  i. 
17,  sqq.,  compared  with  Gen.  x. — xi.]* 

^83. 

ORIGIN  OF  ERRONEOUS  READINGS. 

1.  Bt  Accident. 

The  errors  of  copyists  are  manifold. 

I.    They  saw  wrong. 

1.  Thus  they  confounded  similar  letters.*  Hence, 
on  the  supposition  that  numeral  characters  were  used, 
we  are  to  explain  the  difference  in  numbers,  a  mis- 
taken for  T,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13.  Seven  years,  in  1  Ch. 
xxi.  12 ;  the  Septuagint  has  three  years,  b  mistaken 
for  5,  1  Kings  xii.  21,  180,000;  the  Septuagint  reads 
120,000.'  [In  this  manner  many  other  mistakes  in 
numbers   seem   to  have   arisen;    for  example,   2  Ch. 


*  [Eichhom^  §  82 — 86.    Tdkr^  Diss,  de  Judicio  super  variis  Lectt  Cod. 
Heb.  recte  faciendo,  in  his  Oposcula,  p.  33,  sqq.] 

*  CappeUus,  Crit  sac.  ed.  Fogd,  vol  L  p.  79,  sqq.    Eichhom,  §  96.    Hit- 

zigj  BegrifF  der  Kritik.  p.  126.  Often  n  and  ^ .  Ps.  ex.  3,  cnp  *^t}7D^  >  ^^' 
lect  'P  ^^^ri^ .  Ps.  xix.  14,  O'^n^^a ,  LXX.  ?  O^^^'f^a .  —  n  with  s .  Jos.  XV. 
47,  inaan,  Ken  innan-  — S^th^.  Ps.  IxxviiL  69.  pto,  Veres.  p»n, 
Neh.xii.  3,  n^;?r,  Vs.  14,  n^SB .  —  ^  with  i .  Gen.  xxxvi.  23,  ^?,  I  Ch. 

i.40,  i;i?. 

*  Kmnicott,  Diss.  voL  L  p.  521—527,  vol.  iL  p.  201—203.    Diss.  Gen.  ed. 
BruMf  §  27.    Bauer,  Crit  sac.  p.  188,  sqq. 
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xiii.  3,  it  is  said.  Jeroboam  led  out  an  army  of  800,000 
men,  and  lost  600,000  in  the  field ;  in  xvii.  13 — 19, 
that  Jehoshaphat  could  bring  an  army  of  1,160,000  into 
the  field ;  and,  xiv.  7,  sqq.,  that  Asa  had  580,000  men 
from  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  that  Zerah 
came  out  against  him  with  1,000,000 — statements  quite 
incredible. 

Other  numbers,  which  make  no  sense,  must  be  ex- 
plained in  the  same  manner;  for  example,  1  Sam. 
xiii.  1 ,  Saul  was  one  year  old  when  he  became  king ; 
2  Ch.  xxii.  2,  Ahaziah,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  succeeds 
his  father,  who  had  just  died  in  his  fortieth  year ;  1  Ch. 
xxix.  4-^7,  David,  of  his  poverty,  gives  3000  talents  of 
gold,  and  7000  of  silver;  others  give  6000  of  gold, 
10,000  of  silver,  18,000  of  brass,  and  100,000  of  iron, 
at  a  time  when  the  talent  of  gold  wa^  worth  24,309 
dollars,  and  the  weight  of  the  talent  (of  iron  and  brass) 
was  125  pounds.  The  numeral  for  ten  is  often  over- 
looked; as  in  Ezra  ii.  34,  the  Hebrew  reads  1017,  and 
the  Septuagint  1007  ;  Esth.  ix.  14,  Haman  has  ten  sons, 
in  the  Hebrew ,  the  Septuagint  omits  the  number.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  formerly  the  Hebrew  letters 
resembled  one  another  more  closely  than  at  present.]* 

2.  They  misplaced  letters.* 

3.  They  misplaced  whole  words.  2 .Sam.  vi.  2. 
Compare  1  Ch.  xiii.  6.  Ezra  ii.  70.  Compare  Neh. 
vii.  73.  According  to  Houbigant  and  Hitzig,  Jan?  is 
transposed  in  Ps.  xxxv.  7. 

*  See  Faber^s  Programm.  in  Eichhom,  §  Qd 

»  Ez.  iL  46,  ^b^? ,  Neh.  viL  48,    *^>9i? »    1  Kings  x.  11,  Ci'^ai>3i» ,    2 

Ch.  ix.  10,  n-^^.a^» ;  Ps.  xviii.  46,  ^^^^7] »  2  Sam.  xxiL  *l^|l'J!'J .  CcqtpelL 
p.  71,  sqq.  According  to  Movers,  Chron.  p.  76,  they  both  confounded  and 
misplaced,  in  2  Sam.  vL  5,  t3"'OTU  '^SJ  5^3  >  instead  of  ta'^^'^Oil  tJ  i^S  > 

1  Ch   ir\\\  ft 
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4.  They  transposed  whole  passages.  Ps.  xcvi.  9 — 
11.  Compare  1  Ch.  xvi.  30 — 32.  [Eichhom  maintains 
that  Job  xl.  32 — xli.  3,  is  transposed  from  its  true 
place.]* 

5.  They  omit  letters,  words,  and  sentences,  especially 
when  two  sentences  have  the  same  ending.* 

II.  They  heard  wrongs  or  confounded  in  their  mind, 
letters  of  a  similar  sound.^ 

III.  Mistakes  of  memory.  Where  the  transcriber 
copied  freely,  or  trusted  entirely  to  memory,  he  might 
make  mistakes : 

1 .  By  transposing  words  and  sentences,  as  described 
above,  (I.  3,  4.) 

2.  By  omitting  words  and  sentences,  (I.  5.) 

3.  By  confounding  synonymous  words,  as  in  Lievit 
XXV.  36,  >»  with  5a;  2  Kings  i.  10,  ^a^p  with  ^»»*!, 
mn'^  is  often  exchanged  for  "^ainR. 

4.  By  alterations  from  the  parallel  passages.  Jes. 
vii.  8,  ojam  ft'^^oy.  Cod.  96,  for  ©Jam  o'^©©>  after  the  fre- 
quent parallels;  Jes.  Ixiii.  16,  y:m  •p^aj,  for  •^^o' tVi^a ; 
the  former  often  occurs. 

"  Allg.  Bib.  voL  iL  p.  617,  sqq.,  §  95.    £enmoo(t,  Diss.  Gen.  §  22, 23,  7L 
^  Cappetiua,  p.  115,  sqq.,  enumerates  many  erroneous  examples.    See 

VogeTa  remarks,  p.  119,  sqq.    Neh.  xl  5,  Hjj^^  >  1  Ch.  ix.  5,  n*^tDJ  5  Ps. 

xviii.  42,  ^5J?^,  2  Sam.  xxii  *i5ttl';i ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  25,  comp.  1  Ch.  xL  27; 

Gen.  xxxvi.  11, 12,  comp.  1  Ch.  L  36 ;  Jos.  xxi.  23,  comp.  1  Ch.  v.  53,  54. 

Eichhom,  §  105,  following  KShUr,  Repert  voL  il  p.  261,  finds  such  an 
omission  from  dfiotorilevrovj  in  1  Ch.  xL  13.  Comp.  2  Sam.  xxiii  9 — 11< 
According  to  him,  Repert  voL  vL  p.  13,  there  is  another  in  Ps.  xxxviL  28 ; 
(see  the  LXX.,  Symmachus,  the  Vulgate,  and  CappdLva,  1.  c.  p.  119,  sqq.;) 
another  in  1  Kings  xiv.  25.  Comp.  2  Ch.  xiL  2 — ^9.  Perhaps  Num.  xxtl 
3,  4,  belongs  here. 

•  1  Sam.  xxiL  18,  ai'in,  Keri  a»|T ;  Jes.  xxxvii  9,  i?,  2King8  xix.9,  i)«, 
Ps.  lix.  9,  n'i)atti»,LXX.  and  Verss.  ITvatfij.  See  other  examples  in  Cof- 
pellus,  p.  74,  and  Eichhom,  §  97. 
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IV.   Errors  of  understanding. 

1.  In  the  division  of  words,  (Ps.  xlviii.  15,  m?a-5]? 
and  m)a52? ;  Ps.  xxv.  17,  •^mpisja^a  na^^n^n  for  •^mpTZJa^ai  y^mn ,) 
and  by  the  marks  in  the  margin,  which  were  brought 
into  the  text. 

2.  In  the  use  of  abbreviations.  [Eichhorn  cites  an 
error  of  this  kind  from  Symmachus.  Isa.  xlii.  19, 
"^  "n:?5  (which  stands  for  rT\Tr  -n:^^?  servant  of  Jeho- 
vah) he  translates  8  dovXdg  fxovj  my  servant.''  Jer.  vi. 
11>  "•»  njarij  in  the  Seventy,  &vfi6v  fiov;  as  if  it  were 

3.  In  the  use  of  the  custodes  linearum.  [The  tran- 
scribers of  the  Hebrew  Bible  did  not  allow  themselves 
to  divide  a  word,  when  the  line  would  not  contain 
the  whole  of  it,  nor  to  leave  a  vacant  space ;  so  they 
filled  it  with  some  favorite  letter,  in  general  with  the 
initilil  of  the  next  word ;  but  Aey  wrote  the  next  word 
fully,  in  its  proper  place,  as  if  its  initial  had  not  been 
written  before.  An  ignorant  or  careless  copyist  was 
easily  led  astray  by  such  letters.  On  the  one  hand, 
learned  transcribers  have  sometimes  fancied  these  letters 
when  there  were  none,  and  so  have  omitted  what  be- 
longed to  the  text.]  There  is  an  example  of  this 
mistake  in  Isa.  xxxv.  1,  where  ohd©*!  is  put  instead  of 
TOT! ;  for  the  ja  may  belong  to  the  next  word,  ^m^a ,  and 
be  written  as  a  custos.^ 

In  this  manner,  explanatory  scholia  are  drawn  into 
the  text.     So   "i*i»«*  "^^^  r^s,  Isa.  vii.   17,  according  to 

*  RMetmiuJkr^  in  loc. ;  other  examples  in  Eichhom^  §  108,  KennieoUy 
Diss.  §28. 

^  Ktnrdcott,  Diss.  Gen.  §  25.  Jakn^  i.  477.  Starkj  in  Odis  Davidis,  has 
collected  numerous  examples  of  this  kind,  from  the  old  versions  of  the 
Psalms.    See  Conjectures  in  Eichhorriy  §  102. 

VOL.  I.  40 
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Koppe  and  Gesenius.  Liturgical  notes  in  the  margin, 
also,  have  come  into  the  text,  as,  perhaps,  lt^i^i|r| .« 

[Such  explanative  scholia  are  the  following :  Isa,  xl-  7, 
"  Truly  the  people  is  grass,"  according  to  Jahn,  and  the 
number  60,000,  in  1  Sam.  vi.  19,  which  alarmed  Tin- 
dal  and  Voltaire  so  much.  So,  perhaps,  1  Sam.  xvii.  12 
—31, 41—60,  66—68,  xviii.  1—6, 9— 11, 17— 19,  came 
into  the  text  through  the  same  channel.  Originally  they 
were  not  in  the  Seventy,  but  were  added  by  Origen 
from  Theodotion,  and  the  other  Greek  translators  of 
the  second  century  after  Christ.]* 

^84. 

2.  FALsnriCATiON  bt  Design. 

The  charge  has  often  been  brought  that  the  Jews 
have  falsified  the  text.  But  the  fact  cannot  be  proved. 
Sometimes  Jerome  seems  to  accuse  them.  "  We  hold 
it  to  be  uncertain  whether  the  Seventy  added  the 
words  every  man  and  in  all  to  Deut.  xxvii.  26,  or 
whether   they    were   in    the   old   Hebrew,    and   have 

been   erased   by  the   Jews While   reading    the 

Hebrew  volume  of  the  Samaritans  with  reference  to 
this,  I  found  Ja  was  written  in  the  text,  agreeing 
with  the  Seventy.  Therefore  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
Jews  took  it  away,  so  that  they  might  not  seem  to  lie 
under  the  curse  if  they  did  not  fulfil  all  which  is 
written  ;  for  the  more  ancient  writings  of  both  nations 
bear  witness  that  it  was  placed  there."  But  again,  in 
Jes.  chap,  vi.,  he  says,  "  If  any  one  should  say  the  He- 

•  Baiholdt,  p.  256. 

*  [See  Michadis,  Or.  Bib.  vol.  xii.  p.  196,  and  xx.  p.  31.    KenmcoU,  I  c 
p.  407.    Jahrij  1.  c.  voL  L  p.  479,  sqq.] 
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brew  books  were  falsified  by  the  Jews,  let  him  listen  to 
what  Origen  has  to  answer  to  this  question  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  his  explanations  of  Esaias,  namely, 
Our  Lord  and  the  apostles  (who  accuse  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  of  other  crimes)  would  never  have  been  silent 
respecting  this,  which  was  the  greatest  of  all.  But  if 
it  should  be  said  the  Hebrew  books  were  falsified  after 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the  preaching  of  the  apos- 
tles, I  cannot  refirain  from  laughter,  that  the  Savior,  and 
evangelists,  and  apostles,  should  have  produced  tes- 
timonies which  the  Jews  were  afterwards  able  to 
falsify."- 

*  SRaxm.  Com.  in  Gal.  iiL  10 : Incertam  habemus,  utnim  LXX. 

inter pretes  addiderint  5  Moa.  xxvii.  26,  omnis  homo  et  in  omnibus,  an  in 

veteri  Hebieo  ita  fuerit  et  poetea  a  Judteis  deletum  sit Quam  ob 

causam  Samaritanorum  Hebnea  volumina  relegens  inveni  ^^  scriptum  esse 
et  cum  LXX.  interpietibtis  concordare.  Frustra  igitur  illud  ttderurU  Judsei, 
ne  viderentor  esse  sub  maledicto,  si  non  possent  omnia  complere,  qus 
Bcripta  sunt:  cum  antiquiores  alterius  quoque  gentis  littere  id  positum 
f uisse  testentur. 

Joseph,  c  Ap.  L  8,  (§  15,  b.)  lEeron,  Com.  in  Jes.  cap.  vL :  Quod  si  ali- 
quis  dizerit,  Hebneos  libros  postea  a  Judieis  esse  falsatoe,  audiat  Origenem, 
quid  in  octavo  volumine  explanationum  Esaite  huic  respondeat  qusestiuncu- 
ke:  quod  nunquam  Dominus  et  apostoli,  qui  cietera  crimina  arguunt  in 
scribis  et  Phariseis,  de  hoc  crimine,  quod  erat  maximum,  reticuissent 
Sin  autem  dizerint  post  adventum  Domini  Salvatoris  et  predicationem 
apostolorum  libros  Hebneos  fuisse  falsatos,  cachinnum  tenere  non  potero, 
ut  Salvator  et  evangeHsts  et  apostoli  ita  testimonia  protulerint,  ut  Judei 
postea  falsaturi  erant  See  this  charge  brought  against  the  Koran,  (Hot- 
ttngcr,  Thes.  PhiL  p.  125,)  by  b,  Vossius  (de  LXX.  int  p.  18,  sqq.  Compare 
Append,  p.  68,  sqq.)  WUL  Wkistorij  (Essay  towards  restoring  the  true  Text 
of  O.  T. ;  Lond.  1772.)  See  BosenmOUer,  L  c,  and  Carpzov,  Crit  sac.  iiL 
p.  958,  sqq.,  and  KenrdcoU,  (disa  iL  ],  p.  17,  sqq.,  and  Diaa,  Gen.  §  27,)  on 
account  of  Deut  xxvii.  4. 

Against  their  corrupting  it  wilfully,  see  BeOarmine,  De  Verbo  Dei,  ii.  2,  7. 
Glassius,  De  Textus  Heb.  in  V.  T.  Puritate,  in  Bauer,  Crit  sac.  p.  76, 102, 
186.  Cappel,  Crit  sac.  i.  p.  1,  sqq.  Carpzov,  p.  109,  sqq.  According  to 
Eichhom,  §  95,  it  is  probable  they  have  corrupted  only  Ps.  xxiL  17,  and  Isa. 
xix.  18,  at  the  most  [Carpzov  admits  there  are  faults  in  each  of  the  MSS.  of 
the  O.  T.,  but  maintains  that  aU  the  MSS.  now  extant,  when  taken  together. 
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At  the  utmost,  this  charge  has  the  appearance  of 
probability  only  during  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  origin  of  Christianity,  and  here  it  is  rebutted  by  the 
history  of  the  text. 

["  Since  we  have  so  little  reason,"  says  Eichhom,  "  to 
call  in  question  the  testimony  of  Josephus  as  to  the  great 
veneration  which  the  Jews  were  wont  to  pay  to  their 
sacred  national  writings,  it  is  plain  that  no  one,  np 
to  his  time,  would  venture  to  alter  them  by  additions  or 
omissions  ;  and  since  there  are  evident  marks  that,  after 
his  time,  they  copied  the  text  of  the  sacred  books  with 
scrupulous  carefulness,  it  follows  that  the  greatest  part 
of  their  books  are  free  from  intentional  alterations. 
Conjecture  can  go  no  farther  than  to  suppose  that  some 
Jews,  for  private  ends,  have  corrupted  certain,  passages.'" 
"  Before  the  birth  of  Christ,  they  would  have  made  no 
intentional  falsification,  as  there  was  no  occasion  for  it 
But  this  charge  is  brought  against  the  Palestine  Jews, 
that  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  they  changed  the  word 
Gerizim  for  Ebal,  in  Deut.  xxvii.  4 ;  and  onnri  n^? ,  the 
city  of  the  sun,  Isa.  xix.  1 8,  for  ^"tp  "^^^ ,  the  city  of  de- 
struction. They  are  charged  with  making  the  first  of 
these  falsifications  out  of  hatred  to  the  Samaritans,  to 

contain  the  genuine  text.  He  distributes  all  who  are  of  a  contrary  opinion 
into  two  classes — 1.  The  professed  enemies  of  gospel  troth.  2L  Ciidcs 
without  knowledge  or  prudence,  or  who  are  maliciously  skilled  in  criticism, 
and  wish  to  brand  the  Scripture  as  corrupt,  and  pierce  its  side.  Thej  are 
divided  into  Mohamedans,  Papists,  and  Socinians.  He  places  Sjpinoza 
(Tr.  TheoL  pol.  ix.  p.  123)  at  the  head  of  those  who  assert  that  the  writings 
of  the  O.  T.  are  too  corrupt  to  be  trusted.  Petprere  followed  Spmoaaut  (Sys- 
tem. Prse- Adamitanim,  pt  L  lib.  iv.  p.  172,)  and  said,  <<  God  suflfered  the 
autographs  to  perish,  and  only  very  imperfect  copies  to  come  down  to  us." 
Joh,  Morinus  contended  (Exercit  in  Pent  Sam.)  that  the  Samaritan  was  the 
authentic  text  On  this  question,  see  Lud,  CcqfpeUus,  CUricus^  U.  Foffittf* 
Bitk.  Simon,  &c.] 
'^  [See  Eichhom,  §  95,  d.] 
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prove  that  the  curse  was  uttered  on  Gerizim,  the  site  of 
the  Samaritan  temple,  and  the  second  out  of  hostility  to 
their  Egyptian  brethren,  and  to  cast  a  reproach  on  the 
city  (Leontopolis)  in  which  the  Egyptian  Jews  had 
built  their  temple. 

"  But  it  is  plain  they  are  innocent  in  both  cases.  The 
altar  was  to  be  erected  on  that  mountain  where  the 
Hebrew  nation  swore,  with  sacrifices  and  imprecations, 
to  observe  the  Law.  This  was  Mount  Ebal ;  and  the 
Hebrew- Jewish  text  justly  commands  that  the  altar 
shall  be  built  there.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  on  that 
mountain  where  the  altar  was  to  be  built  according  to  the 
Samaritan  text, — that  is,  on  Mount  Gerizim, — where 
the  blessings  were  pronounced,  which  the  people  did  not 
swear  to  by  sacrifices,  but  to  which  they  only  responded 
*  Amen,  Amen,'  no  altar  was  to  be  erected.  A  wilful 
corruption  of  the  second  passage  is  still  more  incon- 
ceivable :  for  ^yn  "^^^  is  a  literal  translation  of  Leon- 
topciis^  the  place  where  the  Egyptian  temple  was  built. 

"After  the  birth  of  Christ,  perhaps  a  polemic  zeal 
might  seduce  the  Jews  to  corrupt  those  passages  which 
the  Christians  used  as  proof-texts  in  the  controversy  re- 
specting the  Messiah,  so  that  they  would  prove  nothing, 
or  nothing  in  favor  of  the  Christians.  But  here  they 
would  alter  only  such  passages  as  did  not  speak  de- 
cisively of  the  Messiah,  and  would  leave  unaltered  the 
most  obvious.  But  now,  if  we  examine  those  passages 
on  which  the  charge  has  been  rested,  their  present 
appearance  may  be  far  more  naturally  explained  without 
this  supposition.  Finally,  the  Fathers  who  charge  them 
with  falsifications,  only  reproach  them  with  corrupting 
the  Alexandrian  version,  and  not  the  original  text." 
The  only  passage  in  which  there  is  ground  for  conjec- 
turing the  Jews  have  corrupted  the  text,  for  the  sake  of 
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avoiding  a  prophetic  reference  to  Jesus,  is  Ps.  xxii.  17, 
(16,)  where  I'nKs  is  changed  to  ^^y^j  so  that  the  sense 
is  changed  from  they  pierced,  to  like  a  lion.  But  some 
of  the  most  learned  Jews,  in  the  Masora,  admit  the 
former  is  the  better  reading.]  " 

Through  the  uncritical  but  innocent  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  text,  some  have  inserted  easier,  apparently  more 
just,  and  less  offensive,  readings  in  the  place  of  the 
genuine  text.*  They  have  corrected  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  errors,  which,  perhaps,  were  not ;  for 
example.  Gen.  xi.  31,  the  Samaritan  reads  m'^ti'^i  instead 
of  ^»2'i*i  ;*  2  Sam.  viii.  17,  "Zadok,  the  son  of  Ahitub, 
and  Ahimelech,  the  son  of  Abiathar,"  instead  of  ^^Zadok 
and  Abiathar,  the  son  of  Ahimelech,  the  son  of  Ahitub."' 

They  filled  places  where  there  seemed  a  chasm— 
Gen.  iv.  4,  where  an  addition  has  been  made  by  the 
Samaritan  and  other  versions,'  though  some  consider  it  a 
scholion.  They  altered  the  text  to  make  it  conform  to 
certain  preconceived  opinions  of  their  own ;  for  exam- 
ple, in  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  *^t  Di?a  instead  of  *^t?a?3  /  They 
made  the  text  conform  to  the  parallel  passages.  Thus, 
perhaps,  the  reading  i^yi  ty,  [strength  to  his  people j]  Ps. 

•  [ExMoTTij  §  111,  on  this  reading  in  Ps.  xxiL  17.  See  Kermieott,  Dis- 
sertation, voL  L  p.  499,  sq.    Diss.  Gen.  p.  345,  448.    /.  D,  Michadis,  in  loc] 

*  E.  g.  1  Chron.  ii.  48,  li.;,  and  Codd.  nnj);;;  Num.  xxviL  7,  t^rp??' 
Codd.  Ti'^nx;  Ps.  xxxvL  2,  ^ai,  Codd.  Verss.  nab;  Gen.  iL  2,  ^^5?^' 
Samar.,  LXX.,  Syr.  "^VSTSn ;  Jud.  icviii.  30,  nC2?a  for  TW^ ;  Gen.  xx.  13, 
XXL  53,  XXXV.  7.  Ex.  xxii.  9,  where  D^ni»  ^  construed  in  the  plural,  the  Sam. 
puts  the  sing.  Ex.xv.  3,  H^ni^  'd^Vt  (of  God)  Samar.  '?a  *^12ia .  Euphem- 
ism of  the  Samar.  Deut  xxv.  12,  xxviiL  12,  the  Keris,  (§  89,  §  122,  for 
other  examples.) 

"  Voter,  in  loc.  **  ^^igf  P»  146. 

'   Gesenius,  Pent  Sam.  p.  62,  sq. 

/  BrunSf  in  ExchhorrCs  Rep.  vol.  xv.  p.  171.  Mtchadia,  Mos.  Recht  ptii 
p.  435,  note.    KennxcoU,  Diss.  Gen.  p.  61. 
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xxviii.  8,  instead  of  i^aj  ^5?,  [strength  to  them^']  arose  from 
Ps.  xxix.  11. 

[Eichhorn  enumerates  eighteen  sources  of  errors  in 
text,  namely,  1,  from  passages  which  occur  twice  in  the 
Scripture ;  2,  from  scholia  inserted  in  the  text ;  3,  alle- 
gorical explanations  written  in  the  margin,  and  ac- 
cidentally inserted  in  the  text ;  4,  alterations  after  the 
Targums,  &c. ;  5,  conjecture ;  6,  designed  falsification  ;• 

7,  transposition    of   letters,    words,    and    sentences; 

8,  errors  of  sight  a  source  of  very  numerous  errors ; 

9,  errors  of  hearing ;  10,  the  habit  of  not  reading  the 
words  as  they  were  written,  particularly  in  the  three 
names  of  God,  and  the  quiescent  letters  ;  11,  errors  of 
memory;  12,  arbitrary  use  of  the  matres  lectionis; 
13,  acquaintance  with  other  Oriental  languages,  lead- 
ing to  a  confusion  of  orthography ;  14,  mistakes  from 
misunderstanding  the  abbreviations ;  15,  false  division 
of  words;  16,  mistaking  the  custodes  linearum — letters 
put  to  fill  up  a  line ;  17,  words  of  a  similar  termina 
tion;  18,  fondness  for  a  favorite  manuscript.] 

^  85. 

FATE  OF  THE  TEXT  BEFORE  THE  CANON  WAS  CLOSED. 

The  Hebrew  text  encountered  its  most  unfortunate 
fate  while  the  single  parts  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  in  circulation,  each  as  a  separate  whole, 
before  the  collection  of  the  Old  Testament  had  acquired 
a  certain  respect  and  sacredness.  The  transcribers 
allowed  themselves  to  proceed  with  the  books  before 
them  —  which  were  often  anonymous  —  as  if  they  were 

their  own  productions,  and  so  alter  the  text  at  their  own 

'  'I  * 

•  See  above,  p.  314,  sqq.  *  [JEicAWn,  §  93— lOd] 
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discretion.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  treatment  may  be 
seen  in  the  note."*  Compilers  and  revisers  made  arbi- 
trary insertions  in  the  works  of  earlier  writers,  and 
frequently  introduced  what  was  entirely  foreign  to  the 
text,  as  it  will  be  shown  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Chronicles,  and  Jeremiah. 

[Perhaps  Doctor  De  Wette  states  the  corruption  of 
the  text  by  transcribers  in  terms  stronger  than  the  case 
requires.  The  psalms  mentioned  in  the  note  differ, 
indeed,  from  one  another ;  but  the  difference  is  scarcely 
to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  carelessness  or  caprice 
of  the  copyists  and  interpreters.  At  least,  there  is 
another  hypothesis,  which  removes  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties. It  may  be  supposed  that,  in  some  few  cases, 
the  author  retouched  his  own  work ;  we  may  then  have 
two  readings  in  parallel  passages,  and  both  genuine. 
On  this  supposition,  some  explain  the  difference  between 
the  odes  in  the  historical  books,  and  the  same  pieces 
published  in  the  Psalms. 

Those  passages  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles 
which  relate  to  the  same  events,  and  are  so  similar -witb^ 
some  chapters  in  the  Prophets,  seem  to  be  accounts  of 
the  same  events,  written  by  different  hands.  The  later 
writer  had  the  work  of  his  predecessor  before  him,  and 
adopted  his  opinions  or  words,  so  far  as  he  understood 
its  language,  or  as  it  suited  his  purpose.     Laterwriters 


*  Comp.  Ps.  xiv.  and  liii. ;  Ps.  xl.  13,  sqq.,  and  LXX. ;  Ps.  xviiL  and  2  Sam. 
xxii. ;  Ps.  cviii.  and  IviL  8 — 12,  and  Ix.  7 — 14 ;  Ps.  cv.  and  1  Ch.  xvL  8—22; 
Ps.  cxvL  and  1  Ch.  xvL  23 — 33 ;  Isa.  xxxviL — ^xxxviiL  and  2  Kings  xviiL— 
xix. ;  Jer.  lii.  and  2  Kings  xxiv. ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  8 — 31,  and  1  Ch.  xi.  10 — 47; 
Ezra  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.  6,  sqq. 

See  these  various  readings  collected  in  CappeUus,  Vbgd,  L  30,  sqq.,  Eidi- 
horn,  §  139,  b,  and  Batter^  Crit  sac.  p.  236,  sqq.  [See  a  list  of  the  parallel 
passages  in  Appendix,  G.] 
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borrowed  from  their  predecessors,  in  old  times  as  in 
modern  days.  The  different  forms  which  devotional 
poems  are  made  to  assume,  are  well  known.  An  ode 
might  be  changed  in  form  to  suit  the  liturgical  purpose 
to  which  some  one  wished  to  appropriate  it.  The  col- 
lectors of  the  Psalms  may  sometimes  have  recast  an  old 
piece.  The  errors  of  copyists  are  scarcely  an  adequate 
source  of  the  variations  in  the  choruses  of  Euripides. 

Eichhorn  wisely  observes  that  kindred  passages  may 
differ  from  one  another  without  giving  us  occasion  to 
complain  of  ancient  times,  or  of  the  carelessness  of 
transcribers.  By  comparing  these  kindred  passages, 
discoveries  may  be  made  which  are  important  for  both 
higher  and  lower  criticisms.  In  respect  to  the  former, 
we  may  ascertain  how  some  books,  or  single  passages, 
originated,  and  in  what  manner  old  works  were 
wrought  over  in  more  modern  times.  In  respect  to 
lower  criticism,  we  may  obtain  facts  from  the  history 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  arguments  to  show  that  many 
striking  errors  extend  back  to  the  remotest  times. 

"  In  judging  upon  the  diversities  between  the  parallel 
passages,  much  depends  upon  their  authorship,  whether 
they  proceeded  from  the  original  author  of  the  similar 
passage,  and  so  are  the  results  of  a  revision  he  has  him- 
self made  of  an  earlier  work.  We  are  to  inquire,  not 
merely  whether,  in  the  revision,  the  original  design  and 
object  remained  the  same,  and  the  original  text  was 
only  made  more  pleasing  by  more  agreeable  and  choice 
expressions,  and  single  additions;  but,  also,  whether 
the  two  texts  had  not  a  different  design.  Since  an 
earlier  composition  may  be  used  for  a  new  object,  why 
might  not  the  original  author  have  occasion  to  return  to, 
and  make  a  new  use  of  his  own  work  ? Similar 

VOL.    I.  41 
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texts  differ  from  one  another  merely  in  rival  readings, 
better  or  worse,  or  synonymous,  and,  therefore,  we  must 
renounce  the  hope  of  making  any  decisive  judgment 
whether  the  original  author  merely  rewrought  his  earlier 
text  in  a  new  edition,  or  some  other  writer  has  done  it. 
We  must  be  satisfied  with  a  critical  probability ;  for  the 
condition  of  the  text  rarely  allows  a  final  decision  of 
this  kind.  Cases  are  not  rare  where  the  first  expression 
is  stronger,  more  natural,  and  better,  than  one  which 
the  amending  hand  of  the  author  afterwards  inserts  in 
its  place.  On  the  contrary,  a  stranger  sometimes  sees 
the  faults  or  imperfections  of  a  piece  more  justly  than 
the  original  author;  and  the  best  improvements  often 
proceed  from  another  hand.  Finally,  equivalent  ex- 
pressions— which  are  often  changed  to  suit  the  pertness 
or  wisdom  of  the  copyist — may  originate  with  the 
author  himself,  and  the  exchange  of  the  one  for  the 
other  may  seem  to  him  an  improvement.  Every  writer 
who  is  attentive  to  his  own  mental  action,  wdll  remem- 
ber that  certain  expressions  have  pleased  him  at  one 
time  more  than  another,  and  he  has  inserted  them 
instead  of  others  which  were  more  usual  with  him,  and 
yet  without  being  able  to  tell  why  he  prefers  them.'']* 
The  different  original  texts  of  the  LXX.,  in  Jere- 
miah'' and  Daniel,'^  would  also  be  monuments  of  this 
uncritical  treatment,  if  there  were  sufficient  proof  of  the 
fact,  as  many  maintain^ that  there  were  several  originals 
of  these  books. 

•  [Eichhom,  §  139,  b.]  »  See  §  219,  sqq.  *  See  §  25a 
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§86. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE    SAMARITAN-ALEXANDRIAN    RECENSION    OF 

THE  PENTATEUCH. 

The  origin  of  that  form  of  the  text  which  is  found 
in  the  Samaritan  manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
which  is  related  to  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance  in  the  history  of  the  text  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

It  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy  at  what  time  the 
Pentateuch  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans. 
Some  think  this  took  place  before  the  separation  of  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.* 

[A  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  history  of  this  form 
of  the  Hebrew  text. 

Before  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
was  only  known  by  the  citation  of  the  early  Fathers ; 
it  was  doubtful  that  a  single  copy  was  in  existence. 
But  in  1616,  Petrus  a  Valle  purchased  a  complete 
copy  of  it,  which  was  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Oratory 
at  Paris,  1623.  It  was  printed  in  the  Paris  Polyglot. 
About  the  same  time,  (1620 — 1630,)  Usher  found  six 
copies  in  the  East.  After  this  time,  it  was  frequently 
printed,  and  criticised.  Kennicott  caused  eighteen  Sa- 
maritan manuscripts  to  be  collated  for  his  work. 

These  manuscripts  are  written  without   vowels,  ac- 


*  Jo,  MoriniiSy  Exercit  eccless.  in  utramque  Samaritanorum  Pent,  (Par. 
1631,  4to.,  p.  62,]  and  the  Epistle  to  Ant,  Fan  Dah^  in  his  Dissertation, 
p.  691.  Walton^  Prolegg.  xL  9,  11.  Cappellus,  voL  i.  p.  576.  Jfhiston, 
An  Essay,  &c.  p.  48,  164.  Carpzov,  Crit  sac.  p.  602,  sqq.  Kennicott^  Diss, 
ii.  p.  108—113.  /.  D,  Mchadis,  EinL  in  das  A.  T.  p.  315.  Eichhomj  §  383, 
sq.  Bauer,  Crit  sac.  p.  330.  Jahn,  vol  L  p.  412,  sqq.  Bertholdiy  vol.  i. 
pi  471,  and  an  anonymous  writer  in  BengePs  Archiv.  vol.  iii.  p.  616. 
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cents,  or  any  of  the  Hebrew  diacritical  marks,  though 
they  have  others  of  their  own.  The  text  is  divided  into 
shorter  sentences  than  the  Jewish  Parashes.  It  is  diflS- 
cult  to  determine  the  age  of  these  manuscripts ;  but  no 
one  of  them  can  be  older,  perhaps,  than  the  thirteenth 
century.  Their  modernness  led  Tychsen  to  the  strange 
theory  that  the  Pentateuch  was  first  copied  into  Samaritan 
letters  at  a  recent  date  —  in  the  10th  or  12th  century.* 

Since  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  I  shall 
give  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  two  eminent  critics, 
who  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject. 

Carpzov*  divides  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors 
and  contemporaries,  on  this  difficult  question,  into  six 
classes :  — 

1.  That  of  Morinus,  Cappellus,  and  Whiston  —  that 
the  Pentateuch  was  originally  written  by  MoseSj  in  the 
present  Samaritan  characters.  The  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, therefore,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Hebrew. 

2.  The  impostor  DositheuSy  who  pretended  to  be  the 
Messiah,  transcribed  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  into  the 
Samaritan  characters,  and  made  some  alterations,  to  suit 
his  own  designs.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Usher.*  To 
this  Walton''  pertinently  replied,  that  Dositheus — who 
was  so  little  favored  by  the  Samaritans,  and  a  man  of  so 
little  note  that  Josephus  does  not  once  name  him  — 
could  not  have  changed  all  the  copies  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  Samaria. 

3.  The  Israeliiish  Priest^  sent  by  the  Assyrian  king 

*  [See  much  curious  information  on  this  subject,  in  Eichhomy  §  378, 381, 
and  the  authors  he  cites.] 

»  [P.  600.] 

'  [See  the  Letter  to  Cappellus,  p.  215,  at  the  end  of  his  Syntagmis  de 
LXX.] 

^  [Proleg.  xi.  11,  p.  370.] 
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to  teach  the  new  settlers  in  Palestine  "  the  manner  of 
the  God  of  the  Land,"  (2  Kings  xvii.  27,)  composed 
the  Pentateuch  in  these  characters.  This  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  after  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah.* 

4.  When  the  Samaritans  built  their  temple,  they 
received  from  the  Jews  their  sacred  books,  and  copied 
them  in  the  Samaritan  letters.  The  variations  between 
the  two  texts  arise  from  the  carelessness  of  the  tran- 
scriber ;  a  few  alterations,  however,  were  made  design- 
edly.    Richard  Simon  proposes  this  theory.* 

5.  Van  Dale  thinks  the  moral  and  ceremonial  pre- 
cepts of  the  Law  were  brought  to  the  Samaritans  by 
the  priest  mentioned  above,  (2  Kings  xvii.  27,)  and  the 
entire  Pentateuch.m  the  Samaritan  characters  after  the 
time  of  Ezra. 

6.  The  common  opinion  of  Protestants,  says  Carp- 
zov,  is,  that  this  priest  carried  from  Assyria  a  true  copy 
of  the  Pentateuch,  written  in  the  present  Hebrew, 
and  transcribed  it  in  the  Samaritan  letters ;  a  few  errors 
stole  in  through  the  carelessness  of  the  scribe. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  Jahn,  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  cautious  of  the  Germans,  and  especially  trustworthy 
in  what  relates  to  antiquities.  He  says,  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  (976  B.  C.,)  the  Pentateuch,  at  least, 
was  preserved  among  the  ten  tribes,  and  continued  in  cir- 
culation by  new  transcriptions.  There  was  scarcely  any 
harmony  between  the  two  nations,  and  eternal  hostility 
prevailed,  at  least  between  the  priests  of  the  golden 
calf  in  Israel  and  those  of  Jehovah  in  Judah.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  copies  should  pass  from  one  kingdom 
to  the  other,  or  that  they  should  be  altered  from  each 


*  [Sentimens  de  quelques  Theologiens,  lettre  vL  p.  129,  sqq.] 

*  [HiflL  crit  V.  T.  L  c.  10,  p.  65.] 
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Other.  Both  copies,  therefore,  would  remain  unadul- 
terated. When  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  away  from 
their  land,  (740  or  722  B.  C.,)  the  priests,  at  least, 
carried  their  copies  with  them.  The  foreign  colonists, 
who  were  sent  into  the  land  by  Shalmanassar  and  Es- 
sarhaddon,  united  with  the  Israelites  who  remained 
behind,  and  constituted  one  people,  called  Samaritans. 
But  these  godless  strangers  were  much  disturbed  by 
lions,  which  increased  on  account  of  the  small  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  country.  They  explained  this  as 
if  the  God  of  the  land,  whom  they  did  not  worship,  had 
sent  this  plague  upon  them.  So  the  king  of  Assyria,  at 
their  request,  sent  them  an  Israelitish  priest  to  instruct 
them  in  the  Mosaic  religion.  This  priest  made  his 
abode  at  Bethel,  the  former  seat  of  a  golden  calf. 
Doubtless  he  was  one  of  the  priests  of  the  golden  calf,* 
who  certainly  did  not  borrow  his  books  of  Moses,  which 
he  needed  in  instructing  the  people,  from  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  but  carried  his  own  copy  with  him,  and  circu- 
lated it  by  new  transcriptions.  In  this  manner,  the 
Pentateuch  may  have  been  preserved  among  the  Samar- 
itans, independently  of  the  Jews;  for,  at  first,  while 
they  worshipped  idols,  they  would  take  nothing  from 
Judah ;  and,  after  the  exile,  the  bitterest  hatred  arose 
and  increased  between  the  Samaritans  and  the  new 
colony  of  returned  Jews.  If  any  one  would  add  that, 
under  Hezekiah,  or  Josiah,  or,  after  the  exile,  under 
Sanballat,  when  the  apostate  Jewish   priest  Manasseh 

"  [The  remarks  of  this  eminent  critic  go  very  smoothly  up  to  this  point, 
but  no  farther ;  for  it  is  not  even  hinted  in  the  Bible  that  this  priest  brought 
any  books ;  the  supposition  that  he  brought  his  own  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  in 
its  present  form,  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  "  He  taught  them  how  they  should 
fear  the  Lord,"  says  the  writer,  and  adds,  "  But  the  people  made  gods  of 
their  own."    Here  is  no  allusion  to  any  copy  of  the  Pentateuch.] 
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went  over  to  them,  and  became  their  high  priest,  he 
carried  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  from  the  Jews,  it 
would  be  inconceivable  that  they  should  not  take  other 
books,  also,  such  as  the  Psalms  of  David,  some  Prophets, 
and,  in  particular,  the  book  of  Joshua,  by  which  they 
might  have  spared  themselves  the  trouble  of  forging  one 
or  two  ungenuine  books  of  Joshua.* 

Eichhorn,  who  seems  naturally  to  belong  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  attempts  to  construct  a  still  stronger 
argument  than  that  of  Jahn. 

There  must  have  been  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests  of  Israel,  or  how  could  they  teach 
the  people?  When  the  priests  forsook  Israel,  as  they 
did  under  Jeroboam,  (2  Ch.  xi.  13 — 17,)  all  their  copies 
of  the  Law  would  not  be  lost.  The  Mosaic  religion 
Wcis  still  honored  in  Israel,  as  in  Judah,  though  the 
worship  of  Baal  often  prevailed.  (2  Kings  iii.  2.  x.  21 — 
28.)  The  school  of  the  prophets  at  Bethel,  and  the  pious 
men,  like  Elisha,  continually  arising,  would  keep  alive 
the  remembrance  of  Moses.  Hosea  says  they  had  writ- 
ten laws,*  (viii.  12,)  and  the  writers  of  Kings  seem  to 
suppose  they  had  the  same  law  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Judah.  (2  Kings  xviii.  12.) 

Now,  continues  his  argument,  admitting^  tne  Israelites 
received  the  Law  after  the  separation,  it  would  not  have 
the  force  of  a  law,  and  the  king  would  not  give  it  his 
sanction.  But  the  Law  was  still  observed  for  one  hun- 
dred years  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes.     Some 


•  [Jo^n,  411— 413.] 

*  [Hosea,  indeed,  speaks  of  written  laws,  (perhaps  only  hypothetically,  as 
the  LXX.  reads,)  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  referred  to  the  Pentateuch  in 
its  present  form.  No  one  doubts  there  were  written  laws  current  in  the 
time  of  Hosea ;  but  can  this  verse  have  any  weight  in  establishing  the 
existence  of  the  present  form  of  the  Pentateuch,  at  that  date  ?] 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  Israel  went  up  to  keep  the  Pass- 
over under  Josiah.  (2  Ch.  xxxv.  18.)  Therefore  they 
must  have  had  a  copy  of  the  Law.  The  priest  whom 
Essarhaddon  sent  must  likewise  have  had  a  copy  of  the 
Law ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Samaritans  wished  to  join 
with  the  Jews  in  building  the  second  temple,  (Ezra  iv. 
1 — 4,)  shows  they  observed  the  same  Law  with  them. 
Besides,  if  they  had  received  it  from  the  Jews  at  this 
time,  would  not  the  historians  mention  the  circumstance  ? 
Some  sayy^Manasseh,  the  apostate  priest,  brought  it;  but 
this  story  is  founded  on  the  narrative  of  Josephus,  which 
is  not  trustworthy,  for  he  makes  him  live  one  hundred 
years  too  late.  Besides,  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing it  was  brought  by  Manasseh.]  • 

But  this  theory,  that  it  was  composed  before  the 
separation  of  the  kingdoms,  is  opposed,  L  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Pentateuch  was  composed  and  compiled 
at  a  more  recent  date,  —  a  fact  which  is  supported  by  the 
strongest  critical  arguments,  and,  in  particular,  by  the 
entire  analogy  of  the  history  of  Hebrew  literature, — 
and,  n.  by  the  idolatrous  state  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  and  that  of  the  Samaritans,  (before  the  erection  of 
the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,)  which  does  not  allow 
us  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  written  law  like  that  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

Again:  the  above  theory  has  nothing  in  its  favor, 
except, 

"  [The  best  work  on  this  subject,  in  our  language,  known  to  the  trans- 
lator, is  that  of  Professor  Stuart,  in  N.  A.  Review  for  April,  1826,  reprinted 
in  Bib.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  681,  sq.  He  comes  to  different  conclusions  from 
those  of  Doctor  De  Wdte, 

But  see,  who  will,  Hengstenherg,  Beitrtige die  Authentie  des  Pent 

p.  1,  sqq.  He  says  himself,  Der  Ton  in  diesem  Buche  wird  Vielen  manch- 
mal  nicht  zusagen,  and  it  is  very  true.  But  he  sa3r8  he  has  written  his  hard 
words  rather  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  dares  expunge  nothing.] 
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I.  The  national  hatred  of  the  two  people.  But  there 
were  many  exceptions  to  this  hatred  ;  and  sometimes  it 
ceased  altogether." 

II.  The  fact  that  the  Samaritans  accepted  no  other 
hook  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  this  can  be  satisfacto- 
rily explained  in  a  different  manner.^     And, 

III.  The  old  Hebrew  loriting  character  of  the  Samari- 
tans^  (although  this  differed  somewhat  from  the  original 
character.)  But  it  is  possible  they  received  this  long 
after  the  exile,  since  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  made  use  of  it  even  under  the  Maccabees.' 

[The  above  remarks  of  the  author  are  too  brief  and 
comprehensive  to  be  clear  and  convincing  to  an  Ameri- 
can reader ;  but  in  the  work  referred  to,  he  has  treated 
the  subject  in  detail.  From  that  and  other  sources  I 
derive  what  follows: — The  history  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  must  always  remain  obscure,  for  no  ancient 
writer  gives  any  account  of  it,  and  the  tradition  of  the 
Samaritans  that  it  was  made  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
the  first  settlement  in  Canaan,  is  too  absurd  to  deserve 
notice.  We  can  never  attain  more  than  a  probable 
answer  to  the  question.  When  was  it  first  received  by 
the  Samaritans?  We  find  the  first  mention  of  it  in 
Origen  and  Jerome.''  It  is,  indeed,  contended  that  the 
version  of  the  Seventy  was  made  from  a  Samaritan  man- 
uscript ;  but  the  most,  perhaps,  that  can  be  proved,  is, 
that  it  follows  a  manuscript  which  agrees  remarkably 
with  the  Samaritan  text,   in   some   places,   though  it 

•  Fofer,  L  c.  iiL  626.    JDc  fTetfc,  Beit  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

*  GtseniuSy  Pent  Sam.  p.  4,  [in  Appendix,  I.] 

'  Morinus  lays  great  stress  on  this,  (Ex.  iL ;)  but  see  Hupfdd  in  Stud,  und 
Kritiken,  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 

'  [Montfaucon,  Hexap.  Origenis,  ad  Num.  xii  1.  xxL  ISL  xxxL  21.  Je- 
rome, ProL  ad  Reg.  Quest  in  Gen.  iv.  8.    Com.  in  GaL  iiL  10.] 

VOL.  I.  42 
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differs  widely  in  others.  But  even  if  this  codex  were 
used  by  the  Seventy,  the  fact  only  brmgs  us  down  to  the 
third  century  before  Christ. 

When  did  the  Samaritans  receive  it  ?  Many  critics 
have  been  led  to  embrace  the  opinions  of  Eichhom  and 
Jahn,  from  the  alleged  diflSculty  of  procuring  entrance 
for  the  Pentateuch  among  the  Samaritans,  after  the 
separation,  because  a  strong  religious  hatred  prevailed 
between  the  two  nations.  This  is  the  difficulty  which 
embarrasses  all  that  follows.  Before  the  separation, 
there  was  no  hatred  ;  and  when  that  event  took  place, 
it  was  not  caused  by  hatred  between  the  two  tribes  and 
the  ten.  The  latter  simply  desired  milder  laws;  and 
before  the  death  of  Solomon,  a  prophet  of  Judah  had 
pointed  out  to  their  leader,  Jeroboam,  the  course  he  was 
to  pursue.  (1  Kings  xi.  28,  sqq.)  Before  the  time  of 
Solomon,  the  crown  had  been  elective;  but  the  great 
power  of  David,  and  his  popularity,  enabled  him  to 
appoint  his  successor.  But  Solomon's  despotism,  luxu- 
ry, and  idolatry,  so  far  weakened  his  hold  on  the  people, 
that  it  was  not  very  difficult  for  the  ten  tribes,  on  the 
accession  of  Rehoboam,  either  to  make  terms  with  the 
monarch,  or  to  elect  a  new  one,  who  would  support  their 
interests.  They  are  forced  to  the  latter  alternative,  as 
the  prophet  had  said ;  but  the  only  change  made  in 
the  laws  is  this — unlevitical  priests  are  established,  and 
images  of  oxen  (probably  the  cherubim)  are  set  up 
at  Dan  and  Bethel.  There  is  no  deep  and  deadly 
hatred  between  the  nations,  and,  on  the  eve  of  a  batde, 
Shemaiah,  the  man  of  God,  forbids  the  army  of  Judah 
to  fight  against  their  brethren;  they  obey,  and  return 
home  without  striking  a  blow.  (1  Kings  xii.  21 — ^24.) 
Before  the  separation,  there  was   no  very  strong   tie 
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uniting  the  tribes,  and  after  that  event,  there  seems  to 
be  no  deep  hostility  between  the  rival  kingdoms.  They 
are  often  at  war,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  sometimes  allies. 
Jehoshaphat  and  Jehoram  go  out  together  to  fight  the 
M oabites.  Jehu,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah, 
was  king  of  Samaria  twenty-eight  years ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  owed  his  accession  rather  to  the  Israelites  than 
to  his  own  friends  in  Jerusalem.  Hiid  there  been  that 
deadly  hatred  between  the  two  nations,  could  these 
events  have  taken  place?  The  religious  rites  in  the 
two  countries  did  not  differ  much.  Jeroboam  erected 
calves;  but  there  were  idols  even  in  Josiah's  time,  in 
the  great  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Idolatry  prevailed  in 
both  kingdoms,  and  perhaps  equally.  It  were  no  easy 
task  to  tell  which  was  the  most  idolatrous,  Rehoboam 
or  his  rival.  There  were  more  prophets  in  Israel  than 
in  Judah,  and  they  went  from  one  country  to  the  other. 
(1  Kings  xiii.)  Elijah,  an  Israelite,  in  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
considers  them  both  as  one  nation,  and  builds  an  altar 
of  twelve  stones,  (1  Kings  xviii.  31 ;)  and,  on  another 
occasion,  he  helps  the  king  of  Judah  in  preference  to 
the  king  of  Israel.  (2  Kings  iii.  14.)  Ahab  and  Jehosha- 
phat assemble  all  the  prophets,  four  hundred  in  number, 
to  advise  them  in  their  joint  undertaking.  (1  Kings  xxii.) 
In  the  chapter  (2  Kings  xvii.)  which  treats  of  the  captivi- 
ty of  the  Israelites,  there  is  no  hatred  displayed  towards 
them,  and  nothing  like  a  tone  of  triumph  over  their  dis- 
tress is  heard  in  the  books  of  Kings.  Even  in  speaking 
of  the  Cuthites,  we  find  no  hatred  displayed.  But  a 
hostile  spirit  may  be  found  in  the  Chronicles,  written 
much  later.  There  was,  then,  nothing  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  Pentateuch  from  Judah  to  Israel,  when- 
ever its  materials  (probably  for  the  most  part  well  known 
before)  were  collected  into  the  proper  form. 
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When  Ezra  attempts  to  rebuild  the  temple,  (Ez.  iv. 
1 — 3,)  the  Samaritans  desire  to  join  in  the  work,  but 
are  repulsed,  and  then  oppose  the  building.  Nehemiah 
either  found  them  hostile  to  his  undertaking,  or  rendered 
them  his  foes  by  his  own  conduct;  it  is  uncertain  which 
commenced  the  quarrel.'*  But  this,  at  least,  is  plain, 
that  there  was  no  religious  or  other  deep  hatred  between 
the  two  nations.  Here  the  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment closes,  and  we  must  follow  the  fluctuating  Jose- 
phus.  In  the  time  of  Darius  Nothus,  contemporary 
with  Nehemiah,*  lived  Sanballat,  the  prince  of  Samaria, 
who  was  desirous  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem;  accordingly  he  gives  bis 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Manasseh,  the  brother  of  the 
high  priest  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  high  priest  expels  his 
brother  on  account  of  this  marriage.  His  father-in-law 
builds  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  to  rival  that  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  makes  Manasseh  high  priest  of  Samaria. 
Other  priests,  who  were  entangled  in  similar  alliances, 
flee  to  Manasseh,  who  is  thus  made  the  rival  of  his 
brother.  After  this,  there  was  hatred,  deep  and  deadly 
hatred,  between  the  two  nations.  Before  this  event, 
there  could  be  no  lasting  cause  of  religious  dissensions, 
for  the  religion  of  Samaria,  perhaps,  was  not  fixed ;  but 
after  it,  religious  quarrels  occur,  and  a  continual  hatred 

*  [It  deserves  to  be  remembered  that  we  have  only  Neheraiah's  yeraion 
of  the  story.  How  much  he  may  have  colored  his  narrative,  so  as  to  cast  the 
blame  on  the  Samaritans,  we  cannot  tell.  But  if  his  account  is  perfectly 
correct,  we  see  the  cause  of  the  hostility  of  the  Samaritans  toward  the  Jews.] 

^  [Josephus  seems  to  make  a  great  mistake  in  respect  to  this  affidr,  for  he 
makes  Sanballat  live  under  Darius  Codomannus,  who  was  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  then  adds  a  long  tissue  of  fictions  (they  cannot  be 
facts)  which  he  had  either  forged  or  borrowed.  Probably  he  confounded  the 
two  Dariuses,  and  then  invented  the  rest,  to  help  out  the  story.  See  Eichhom, 
§  383.    HahrCs  Heb.  Commonwealth,  p.  182.] 
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seems  to  have  made  them  deadly  foes.  Josephus  (xii. 
i.)  says,  expressly,  there  were  disorders  because  the 
inhabitants  of  Judah  sent  their  offerings  to  Jerusalem, 
while  the  Samaritans  made  their  sacrifices  at  Mount 
Gerizim.  Again,  (xiii.  ch.  iii.  ^  4,)  he  says  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans  brought  the  dispute  about  their  re- 
spective temples  before  Ptolemy.  "  There  be  two 
manner  of  nations  which  my  heart  abhorreth,  and  the 
third  is  no  nation -r- they  that  sit  on  the  mountain  of 
Samaria,  and  they  that  dwell  among  the  Philistines, 
and  that  foolish  people  that  dwell  in  Sichem,"  says  the 
Son  of  Sirach ; "  and  it  was  the  common  Jewish  senti- 
ment in  after  times. 

Now,  it  is  plain  that  the  Samaritans  would  receive  no 
law-book  from  the  Jews  after  their  temple  was  completed 
and  its  religious  rites  established.  It  is  plain,  also,  that 
the  present  Pentateuch  could  not  have  been  acknowl- 
edged as  a  law-book,  in  either  empire,  in  the  time  of 
Jeroboam,  or  Ahab, — certainly  not  before  the  reign  of 
Josiah.  If  it  was  first  compiled  at  that  time,  would  not 
Josiah  take  pains  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  law-book 
in  Israel,  when  he  was  careful  to  make  attempts  to 
secure  obedience  to  it?  (2  Kings  xxiii.  1 — 3.)  The  Le- 
vites  were  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  therefore  the  com- 
pilation was  made  there :  now,  when  the  prophets  were 
so  earnest,  and  often  so  successful,  in  preaching  Theism 
and  Holiness,  would  not  they  attempt  to  circulate  the  new 
work?  Was  there  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  intro- 
duction ?  If  it  imbodied  the  common  law  of  the  two 
nations,  with  other  provisions  which  the  prophets  had 

*  [See  the  sensible  and  candid  remarks  of  Doctor  Palfrey^  Academic 
Lectures,  vol.  L  p.  47,  sqq.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  he  does  not 
enter  into  the  argument 

See  Appendix,  I.] 
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long  been  attempting  to  procure, — would  they  not 
welcome  the  book,  as  the  courtiers  of  Josiah  did? 
But,  still  further,  if  these  attempts  were  not  made,  or 
were  not  successful,  some  knowledge  of  the  Law,  and 
the  book  containing  it,  must  have  been  communicated 
to  the  Samaritans ;  and  this  would  prepare  the  way  for  a 
more  perfect  reception  of  it,  after  it  had  received  some 
other  alterations  or  additions,  if  such  were  made.  Now, 
what  more  probable  than  that  Manasseh,  the  brother  of 
the  high  priest,  coming  under  those  circumstances,  and 
with  such  expectations,  should  bring  the  Pentateuch 
with  him,  and  publish  it  as  the  law  of  the  land  ?  If  the 
writing  character  in  Samaria  were  diJBTerent  from  that  in 
Judah,  the  book  could  easily  change  its  form.]  Therefore 
they  who  make  the  origin  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
contemporary  with  the  erection  of  the  Samaritan  temple, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Samaritan  sect," 
have  on  their  side  all  the  analogy  of  history,  and  the 
fact  of  the  revolt  of  Manasseh  and  other  Jewish  priests.* 

**  A,  van  Dale,  Ep.  ad  Steph.  Morin.  in  his  Dissertatt  p.  681,  sqq.  JR.  Simon, 
Hist  crit  du  V.  T.  L  10,  p.  66.  Prideaux,  Connection,  vol.  L  p.  414.  ISdda, 
in  Patdus,  Memor.  vol.  vii.  p.  21.  Hasse,  Aussichten  zu  kunfL  Auf  klar.  liber 
das  A.  T.  (Jena,  1785,)  pp.  9 — 14.  Patdus,  Comm.  liber  das  N.  T.  voL  iv.  p.  227. 
De  Wttte,  Beitr.  L  214.  Cresenius,  L  c.  p.  9.  Hupfeld,  1.  c.  Hengsiehberg, 
L  c.  vol.  i.  p.  39,  sqq.,  denies,  but  erroneously,  all  affinity  between  the  Samari- 
tans and  the  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes. 

*  Compare  the  remarks  oTEichhom,  §  383,  (4th  ed.,)  made  against  this  fact, 
from  a  comparison  with  Neh.  xiii.  28,  and  Bkek  thereupon,  in  RosenmuUei^s 
Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  64.  [Eichhom^s  design  is  to  show  the  incredibility  of  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus,  and  cast  suspicion  on  any  one  who  should  make  use  of  his 
narrative  to  establish  the  recent  origin  of  the  Samaritan  text]  See  other 
opinions,  which  favor  a  later  origin,  above,  p.  323,  sqq.,  and  Harlmann,  Hist 
Krit  Forschungen,  ub.  d.  B.  B.  Mos. ;  1831, 8vo.  Pried,  Im,  Schwarz,  Excrcit 
hist  crit  in  utrumque  Sam.  Pent. ;  Viteb.  1756, 4to.  Tychsen,  De  Pent  Eb. 
Sam.,  etc. ;  Biitzov,  1765,  4to.  Tentamen  de  variis  Codd.  Hebr.  V.  T.  p.  119. 
His  opinion  (that  this  text  is  not  older  than  the  10th  century)  is  confuted 
by  history.  See  notes,  p.  323,  sqq.  Hassencamp,  Ursprung  d.  Alt  Bib.  Ubera, 
p.  165.    Bauer,  Crit.  p.  329.    Josephus,  Ant  xL  7,  §  2,  c.  8,  §  2,  4,  6. 
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Gesenius  supposes,  with  Stephen  Morinus,  that  some 
variants  of  the  Samaritan  codex  may  be  explained  from 
the  square  letters,  and  that  the  Samaritans  transcribed 
the  Pentateuch  into  their  own  writing  characters  out  of 
the  Jewish  manuscripts  in  square  letter.*  But  this 
opinion  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  probable  origin 
of  the  square  letter,  and  the  degree  of  afJSnity  between 
the  Samaritan  and  the  Jewish  coin-letter.* 


§87. 

CRITICAL  VALUE  OF  THIS  RECENSION. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  rather  preconceived  opinions 
than  genuine  critical  arguments  which  led  the  critics  to 
overvalue  this  recension,  or  to  reject  it.''  Only  a  few 
came  to  the  task  with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  dnd 
impartial  judgment.'' 

An  accurate,  well-grounded  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the    Samaritan   text   has   been   first  made   in   modern 

*  St,  Morinusy  De  Ling,  prim.,  (Traj.  1694,)  iL  7,  p.  209,  sqq.  CksenixUj 
1.  c.  p.  16. 

*  Hupfddy  1.  c. 

'  Jo,  MorinuSy  Ex.  iv.  L,  Cappetlus,  L  c.  p.  480,  sqq.  WJnsUm,  1.  c.  p. 
164.  Hotdngant,  Vrolegg.  in  Script  sac. ;  Par.  1746, 4to.  Not®  crit,  reprinted 
Frcf.  on  M.  1777,  2  torn.  4to.  Kennicotty  1.  c.  Alexius  a  S,  AqyUino^  Penta- 
teuchi  Hebr.  Sam.  Pnestantia ;  Heidelb.  1783,  8vo.  Lohstein,  Cod.  Sam. 
Paris.  S.  Genovevffi.  Frcf.  on  M.  1781,  8vo.  Alex.  GeddeSj  Bible,  and  in 
Vaia^s  Comm.  lib.  d.  Pent  De  Rossi,  Prolegg.  ad  varr.  Lectt  §  26.  Hgeri, 
Urknnden  des  Jenis.  Tempelarch.    Bertholdt,  p.  474,  sqq. 

*  Simeon  de  Muis,  Assertio  Veritatis  Hebr.  adv.  Exercitt  eccL  in  utramque 
Sam.  Pent  J.  Morini ;  Par.  1631,  8vo.  HoUmger^  Exercitt  Anti-Morinian© 
de  Pentat  Samarit  ejusque  udentica  ai&Bvjic^  etc. ;  Tigur.  1644, 4to.  Sieph. 
Morifu  Exercitt  de  Lingua  primsBv.  p.  200.  BuxUnf^  Anticrit  iL  7.  FuUer, 
Miscel.  sac.  iv.  4.  Leusden,  Philol.  Ebr.  mixt  diss.  8.  A.  Pfeiffer,  Crit  sac. 
c.  9.  Carpzm,  Crit  sac.  p.  610.  Seb.  Rau,  Exercitt  phil.  in  Hubigantii 
Prolegg. ;  Lug.  Bat  1755,  4to. 
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times,  and  it  has  been  shown  that,  for  the  most  part, 
its  peculiar  readings  have  arisen  from  grammatical  cor- 
rections ;  glosses  admitted  into  the  text ;  illustrative  and 
explanatory  conjectures  of  a  grammatical  or  historical 
character ;  from  additions  and  alterations  to  suit  parallel 
passages ;  from  Samaritanisms  in  language,  and  altera- 
tions to  suit  the  peculiar  theology  and  hermeneutics  of 
the  Samaritans,  (Deut.  xxvii.  4 ;)  and  that  the  genuine 
critical  readings  are  but  few." 

[Eichhorn  says  more  than  half  of  the  various  readings 
arise  from  uncritical  and  arbitrary  alterations,  made  to 
suit  preconceived  opinions.  He  finds  eight  emenda- 
tions of  this  character  in  Genesis  i.  and  ii.  But  this 
former  statement  is  quite  too  broad,  for  elsewhere  he 
says,  neither  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  other.  (^  386.) 
Hasse  has  well  said,  ^^  I  have  found  no  variations  which 
I  prefer  to  the  masoretic  text ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
greatest  part  of  them  are  of  recent  times  ;  they  are  the 
exegetical  glosses  and  interpretations  of  half-informed 
men.  Go  yourself,  with  impartiality  and  the  spirit  of 
candid  inquiry,  to  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch;  compare 
it,  as  I  have  done,  with  the  Hebrew-Jewish  text ;  make 
an  investigation  of  the  various  readings;  remove  the 
inconsiderable  and  intentional  alterations ;  and  no  egg 
can  be  so  like  another  as  these  two  brethren."* 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Samaritan  version  is  this : 
it  assumes  that  none  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  was 


"  R.  Simon,  1.  c,  c.  11, 12.  Walton,  Prolegg.  xL  17,  18.  Cferic  Comm. 
in  Pentat  Michadis,  Or.  Bib.  voL  xxL  p.  177,  sqq.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  185.  Eidi- 
horn,  Einl.  §  389,  und  Prsef.  ad  Kocher,  Nov.  Bib.  Heb.  Bauer,  Crit  sac. 
p.  331.    John,  Einl.  vol.  L  p.  415,  sqq. 

De  Pentateuclii  Samaritani  Origine,  Indole  et  Auctoritate  Comment  philoL 
crit  scrips.  ChiU.  Gesenius ;  Hal.  1815,  4to. 

^  [Hasse,  Aussichten,  p.  14,  cited  in  Cresenius,  L  c.  p.  24. 
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more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  when  his  first 
son  was  born ;  (the  Seventy  followed  an  opposite  rule, 
namely,  that  none  of  them  had  a  son  before  he  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old ;)  and,  therefore,  if  the  He- 
brew text  makes  the  birth  of  the  first  son  take  place 
when  the  father  is  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the 
Samaritan  deducts  one  hundred  years  from  his  age. 
It  never  makes  a  son  attain  a  greater  age  than  his  father, 
(except  the  sons  of  Enoch,)  and  diminishes  the  ages  of 
Jared,  Methuselah,  and  Lamech. 

After  the  deluge,  the  Samaritan  text  allows  no  one 
of  the  patriarchs  the  honors  of  paternity  before  the  age 
of  fifty. 

The  Samaritan  agrees  with  the  Alexandrian  text  in 
Ex.  xii.  40,  and  makes  the  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  include  the  residence  in  Canaan,  as  well  as  Egypt. 
But  this  is  doubtless  a  gloss  in  both  the  Alexandrian  and 
the  Samaritan  text, — certainly  it  is  more  difficult  than 
the  Hebrew  reading.  Again,  in  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  "And 
they  saw  the  God  of  Israel,"  it  reads,  "  And  they  adhered 
io^'*  &c.*  In  Gen.  ii.  2,  it  reads  sixth  day^  for  seventh 
day.  There  is  a  remarkable  corruption  in  Gen.  xlix.  7 : 
^^  Cursed  is  their  anger,"  that  is,  of  Levi  and  Simeon. 
The  Samaritan  reads,  "  Most  beautiful  is  their  anger."* 

The  famous  corruption  of  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  of  Ebal  into 
Geriziniy  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention. 

"  I  cannot,"  says  Eichhorn,  "  place  the  fidelity  of 
the  Masorites  in  a  fairer  light  than  by  comparing  the 
Masoretic  with  the  Samaritan  edition ;  for  this  last  is 
full  of  variations,  and  jejune  emblems  of  one  or  many 


•  [Changing  the  Heb.  Itn^l  into  1Tn»*i1 . 

*  In  the  original,  the  change  of  letters  is  slight  (Heb.  'II^Mt ,  Sam.  •^»in».)] 

VOL.  I.  43 
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criticasters,  so  that  scarcely  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
readings,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  Jewish  books,  has 
any  appearance  of  truth."" 

"  It  is  sufficient,"  says  Gesenius,  "  to  utter  a  word  of 
admonition.  In  many  places  where  the  Jewish  text  is 
manifestly  in  an  error,  our  Samaritan  codex  is  so  far 
from  exhibiting  the  ancient  and  genuine  reading,  —  un- 
less it  can  be  reached  by  conjecture,  —  that  it  rather 
affords  that  false  and  deceitful  reading  expressed  after 
the  manner  of  the  later  Jews."]  * 


§88. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  JEWISH   TEXT  TILL   THE  COMPOSITION 

OF  THE  TALMUD. 

While  the  want  of  criticism  was  so  apparent,  both 
among  the  Samaritans  and  Alexandrians,  the  Jews  at 
Palestine  and  Babylon  seem  to  have  been  more  careful.* 
The  general  reception  of  the  Alexandrian  version  led  to 
the  neglect  of  the  original  text.  But  this  could  scarcely 
extend  to  the  Hebrews  themselves.  [There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Jewish  scholars  had  a  greater  esteem  for  the 
original  than  for  this  version.  But  the  Alexandrian 
version  was,  nevertheless,  used  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues, as  both  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  inform 
us;''   it   is   cited   in   the   New   Testament  quite  com- 

*  [PrsBf.  to  Kdcha^s  Nov.  Bib.  Heb.  torn.  ii. 

*  L.  c.  p.  64.] 

*  Josephus,  Cont  Ap.  i.  8,  cited  above,  in  §  15,  p.  37,  sq. 

**  Bab.  Gemar.  Tract  Megilla,  c.  1,  §  a  BtuOcrf,  Lex.  Talm.  p.  104.  [See 
Hodyt  p.  234,  sqq.  TertuUioTi^  ApoL  c.  IQ.  Justin,  M.  Dial  com  Tiy- 
phone,  p.  298,  sqq.    Eichhorrij  §  166.] 
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monly,  though,  perhaps,  it  was  used  in  this  case  be-- 
cause  the  New  Testament  is  written  in  Greek.*  Jo- 
sephus  commonly  uses  the  Alexandrian  version,  though 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  copy  of  the  original  before 
him.  He  believes  the  story  of  Aristeas  respecting  the 
authors  of  this  version ;  explains  passages  in  the  peculiar 
sense  of  the  Seventy,  even  when  they  are  manifestly 
false,  as  a  glance  at  the  original  will  show.  He  trans- 
lates proper  names  as  the  Seventy  have  done,  follows 
their  division  of  passages  which  differs  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  seeks  his  emphasis  in  the  version.*  Philo,  likewise, 
follows  the  Seventy  in  preference  to  the  Hebrew ;  and 
"  no  passage,"  says  Eichhom,  "  has  yet  been  discovered 
in  his  writings  where  he  quotes  the  original  clearly  and 
expressly.''  He  even  derives  his  curious  etymologies 
from  the  Greek.*  These  facts  make  it  probable  that 
the  original  text  was  not  held  so  exclusively  sacred  at 
this  period  as  afterwards,  when  hostility  to  the  Chris- 
tians had  awakened  the  spirit  of  criticism,  and  led  to  the 
study  of  the  original  text.] 

We  do  not  know  what  the  learned  Jews  of  Babylon 
and  Palestine  did  to  promote  a  more  accurate  transmis- 
sion of  the  text;  but  the  form  which  was  afterwards 
fixed  must  have  been  mainly  determined  about  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Christ ;  for  Aquila,  and  the  other  Greek 
translators,  after  that  time,  differ  less  than  the  Seventy 

*  [Koppe  has  shown  that  St  Paul  used  this  version,  Nov.  Test  vol.  iv. 
Excurs.  L,  and  Epist  ad  Rom.  On  the  text  used  hy  the  evangelists,  see 
Eichhom,  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  iL  p.  947,  sqq.] 

*  [See  Jo9tphiL8y  Ant  xiL  2.  iiL  7,  §  5.  vi.  10,  §  2,  and  4.  §  1.  l  1,  §  1. 
viiL  2,  §  5.  See  Eichhom^  §  339,  a,  voL  iL  p.  445,  sq.  MichadU  thinks  Jo- 
sephuB  used  the  original,  Or.  Bib.  voL  v.  Anhang.  But  see  Scharftnherg, 
Prolus.  de  Josephi  et  Vers.  Alex.  Consensu,  (Lips.  1780,  4to.,)  who  proves 
the  contrary.    Eichhom,  §  108,  sqq.] 

'  [Eichhom,  §  109, 162, 164, 167, 179.] 
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from  the  masoretic  text;"  and  Onkelos  and  Jonathan 
approach  very  near  to  it.* 

[The  state  of  the  text,  at  this  time,  may  be  learned,  in 
part,  from  the  Seventy,  the  fragments  of  the  other  Greek 
versions,  from  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  and  the  citations 
in  the  Mishna,  and  in  part,  also,  from  those  in  the  New 
Testament  and  Josephus.] 

About  the  time  of  Christ,  also,  in  Jerusalem,  and, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  state,  at  Jabne,  Ziphoria, 
Lydda,  Caesarea,  Tiberias,  and  subsequently  in  Sora, 
Pumpeditha,  and  Nahardea  in  Babylonia,  there  flourished 
learned  schools  of  the  Jews,  in  which  grammar  and 
criticism  may  have  been  studied,  as  well  as  the  Law.* 

In  the  third  century,  Origen,  in  the  composition  of  his 
Hexapla,  made  use  of  a  manuscript  which  was  related  to 
the  masoretic  recension.'*  In  the  fourth  century,  Jerome 
employed  Palestine  instructors  and  manuscripts.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  his  version,  so  far  as  it  respects 
explanations  and  readings,  agrees  so  well  with  the 
present  received  text  of  the  Jews.*  [Jerome  was  care- 
ful to  procure  a  good  Hebrew  text-  before  he  began  to 
amend  the  old  Latin  version.  He  doubted  the  accuracy 
of  the  common  text  in  the  books  of  Kings,  and  therefore 
procured  a  distinguished  Hebrew  teacher  from  Tiberias, 


■  CappeUus,  vol.  ii.  p.  843.  Eichhom,  Pr»f.  ad  Kocherij  Nov.  Bib.  Heb. 
John,  vol.  i.  p.  382,  sqq. 

*  CappeUus,  vol.  il  p.  771,  and  VogtPs  remark.  Winery  De  Onkeloso, 
p.  23,  sqq.     Gesenius,  Jes.  vol.  L  p.  80. 

'  On  HUlel  and  Shammaiy  see  fFolf,  Bib.  Heb.  vol.  ii.  p.  824 ;  on  the  school 
at  Tiberias,  &c.,  voL  ii  p.  914 ;  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  ch.  5—7,  p.  20,  sqq. ; 
Altingj  Hist  Acad.  Jud.  0pp.  v.  p.  240,  sq. ;  and  other  authorities  quoted  in 
mify  vol.  ii.  p.  924. 

<<  Bruns,  Curse  Hexap.  in  iv.  Lib.  Reg.  in  Eichhom,  Repert  vol.  iz.  and  z. 
Eichhoruy  §  113. 

'  CappeUus,  1.  c.  p.  808.    Eichhom,  §  127. 
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then  the  seat  of  the  best  school  of  Jewish  learning,  and, 
with  his  assistance,  made  a  careful  revision  of  the  text 
in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles/  The  Hebrew 
consonants  had  then  assumed  their  present  form,  for  he 
mentions  the  similarity  between  certain  letters.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  diacritical  marks,  of  the  point  over 
B,  or  of  dageshy  or  of  the  division  into  verses.  But  he 
found  the  extraordinary  points;  for  example,  in  Gen. 
xviii.  35,  and,  in  some  places,  perhaps,  the  Kieri  in  the 
margin.  Eichhom  thinks  —  though  he  speaks  under 
correction  —  that  his  Hebrew  codex  of  Isaiah  differed 
from  the  present  masoretic  text  in  only  two  places,  (xix. 
19,  and  xxi.  1 1 ;)  and  even  here  it  is  doubtful  that  there  is 
any  difference.*  In  short,  his  manuscript  agreed  as  well 
with  the  present  masoretic  text  as  the  most  accurate  of 
the  modern  Spanish  manuscripts,  which  differ  less  from 
it  than  the  Italian  and  German.] "" 

Hitherto  the  text  was  without  points,  and  even  with- 
out the  diacritical  marks.  Thus  Jerome  says,  "  The 
same  word  written  with  the  same  letters  has  different 
sounds  and  meanings  among  them.  Thus,  for  example, 
shepherds  and  lovers  are  written  with  the  same  letters, 
namely,  res^  aiuy  jodj  meniy  (d*^]?^.)  But  shepherds  is 
pronounced  roim,  and  lovers  reim.^^  Again :  "  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  it  is  called  Salem  or  SaUm,  for  the 
Jews  very  seldom  use  vowels  in  the  middle  of  a  word, 
and  so  the  same  words  read  with  different  sounds  and 
accents,  which  depend  on  the  will  of  the  reader  and  the 

'  [See  §  48,  p.  190,  and  §  69,  p.  258,  aqq.] 

*  [In  the  first,  perhaps,  he  read  D^n ;  in  the  latter,  he  reads  mil ,  not  as 
if  it  were  in  the  text,  but  as  a  mere  conjecture  of  some  Jews.  See  Gtsenir 
itf,  in  loc.] 

'  [EiManiy  §  121— 12a] 


« 
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district  of  the  country."  "For  that  word  which  we 
have  rendered  deaths  we  have,  in  the  Hebrew,  three 
letters,  dcUeth^  bethj  res,  without  any  vowel.  If  it  is 
read  dabar^  it  means  a  word^  but  if  read  deberj  a  pesti- 
lence.^^ The  word  dw,  according  to  its  position,  meaDs 
placedj  [ti©,]  or  therey  [m  .]  In  other  places,  he  shows 
with  what  confidence  he  regarded  his  own  interpretation. 
Thus,  on  Gen.  xlvii.  33,  he  says,  "  Some  unreasonably 
pretend,  from  this  passage,  that  Jacob  worshipped  the 
top  of  Joseph's  staff.  But  much  in  Hebrew  may  be 
riead  in  dijQTerent  ways.  Israel  worshipped  at  the  head 
of  his  frerf."* 

§89. 

TRACES  OF  A  CRITICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  TEXT,  IN  THE 

TALMUD. 

The  Talmud  gives  precepts  for  biblical  caligraphy. 
Thus  it  says,  "  Books  may  be  received  from  foreigners, 
or  wherever  they  can  be  found,  provided  they  are  writ- 

'^  Hieronymus,  Ep.  125,  ad  Damas. :  Idem  sermo  et  iisdem  litteris  scriptof 
diversas  apud  eos  et  voces  et  intelligentias  habet,  e.  g.  pastores  et  amatona 

iisdem  litteris  scribimtur,  res,  ain,  jod,  mem,  (Q'^5^ :)  sed  pastores  roim  le- 
guntur,  amatores  reim,  Ep.  126,  ad  Evagr. :  Non  refert,  utrum  Sakm^  an 
Salim  nommetur,  cum  vocalibus  in  medio  litteris  perraro  utantur  Hebnei,  et 
pro  voluntate  ledorum  atque  vcarietate  regionum  eadem  verba  divtrsis  sonis  d 
accerUibus  proferantvr.  Com.  ad  Hab.  iii.  5 :  Pro  eo,  quod  nos  transtuli- 
mus  mortem,  in  Hebrseo  tres  litteras  sunt  positse,  daleth,  beth,  rescfa,  absque 
uUa  vocali,  quie  si  legantur  dabar^  verbum  significant ;  si  (/e6er,  pestan.  Hab. 
iiL  4 :  Verbum  tt^D  pro  qualitate  loci,  et  posuU  (CID)  intelligitur,  et  xbi  (tcf,«) 
On  Gen.  xlvii.  33 :  Hoc  loco  quidam  fhistra  simulant,  adorasse  Jacob  summi- 
tatem  5ccp^ri  (nt? 5)  Josephi, cum  in  Hebrao  muUum  aliter  legatur: 

et  adoravit  Israel  ad  caput  ledvlu  See  Hupfdd,  in  Stud,  und  Krit  for  1830, 
p.  571,  sqq. 

[Doctor  J,  M  Jodj  in  the  Neue  Jena  Allg.  Lit  Zeit  for  March,  1842,  p.  210, 
says  that  some  fragments  of  an  old  Hebrew  Bible  have  been  found  in  the 
Crimea,  in  which  the  vocalization  and  aceentuoHon  are  different  throughout 
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ten  according  to  rale."*  "You  must  Write  so  that  the 
writing  shall  be  perfect.  Aleph  must  not  be  written  for 
ain^  heth  for  caph,  gimel  for  dalethy  he  for  heth^  vau  for 
yody  zain  for  nun^  teth  for  peh^  nor  the  incurvate  for  the 
direct  letters ;  nor  mem  for  samechj  the  shut  letters  for 
the  apeuj  (q  final  for  12 ;)  nor  an  open  section  be  made  a 
closed  section;  nor  the  reverse  of  these."* 

The  Talmud  speaks  also  of  the  comparison  of  manu- 
scripts,* and  of  an  enumeration  of  the  verses,  words,  and 
letters,  of  the  Bible,  which  reveals  a  painful  anxiety  to 
preserve  the  text.  Thus  it  says,  "  The  ancients  were 
called  counters  (d^^^bid)  because  they  counted  all  the 
letters  of  the  Law,  and  said  the  letter  vaUy  in  the  word 
•pna ,  Levit.  xi.  42,  is  the  middle  letter  of  the  book  of  the 
Law.  The  word  »^t  om,  Levit.  x.  16,  is  the  middle 
word  of  the  Law,  and  Levit.  xiii.  33,  the  middle  verse. 
The  letter  am,  in  •^5*^,  Ps.  Ixxx.  14,  is  the  middle  letter 
of  the  Psalms,  and  Ps.  Ixxviii.  38  is  the  middle  verse  of 
the  Psalms."^ 

There  occur  in  the  Talmud,  as  afterwards  in   the 


from  that  of  our  present  Bibles.  He  caused  a  fac  simile  of  a  part  of  Isa. 
xlix.  to  be  inserted  in  a  Hebrew  periodical  called  Zuntt  Jahrgang,  601,  No. 
11.  He  thinks  the  age^of  this  fragment  greater  than  that  of  the  conmion 
Bibles,  and  that  it  proves^  £he  present  system  of  voadizaiion  and  aootntuatum 
has  not  always  prevaiUcL] 

*  Tr.  Gittim,  foL  45,  col.  2.    See  Tychstn,  L  c.  p.  la    Eichhonij  §  114 

*  Tr.  Schab.  fol.  103,  coL  2. 

*  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Tr.  Taanith,  foL  68,  coL  1.    (Comp.  Tr.  Sopherim, 

vL  4)  Tres  libros  invenerunt  in  atrio,  librum  *^315^ ,  librum  ^^tDlts^T  et  L 
K"." :  in  uno  invenerunt  scriptum  (Deut  xxxiiL  27)  'pJJa ,  in  duobus  naiT^a , 
et  approbantes  duos,  rejecerunt  unum.  In  uno  invenerunt  (Exod.  xxiv.  5^) 
Bcnptum  *^wi::>T,  in  duobus  ^^y^y  et  approbantes  duos,  rejecerunt  unmn. 
In  uno  invenerunt  scriptum  (Gen.  xxxii.  23)  VC^n  :PXDr\ ,  (ed.Fr.  irnt  ^IB^P 
»^n,j  in  duobus  fi^^'^  nnr5  nnfi^,  (ed.  Fr.  Vt^n  nc]?  nn»,)  et  approbantes 
duos,  rejecerunt  unum.  Kennicotty  Diss.  Gen.  §  34.  MorinuSj  Ex.  bib. 
pu  40a    Eichhom,  §  115. 

*  Kiddushin,  foL  30,  coL  1.    Comp.  Buxtorfj  Tiberias,  p.  44. 
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Masora,  certain  'classes  of  corrections,  which  had  been 
admitted  into  the  text  of  the  Bible  before  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Talmud."    They  are  as  follows :  — 

I.  The  omission  of  the  scribes  J"  This  relates  to  the 
omission  of  the  prefix  vauj  in  Gen.  xviii.  5,  jlxiy.  55, 
Num.  xii.  14,  Ps.  Ixviii.  26,  xxxvi.  7. 

II.  The  extraordinary  points^  which  occur  in  fifteen 
words;  for  example,  *»5i5,  Ps.  xxvii.  13;  "^w  (Samaritan 
»»^,)  Num.  xxi.  30 ;  n^^pa,  Gen.  xix.  33.* 

III.  What  is  read^  hut  not  written^  (Keri  velo  Kethih.) 

*  Morinus^  L  c.  p.  570,  finds  in  these  corrections  yrag^nent^  or  vetHgta  of 
rtcensionsy  [supposing  each  class  thereof  to  be  the  result  of  an  entire  re- 
vision of  the  text]  Eickhom,  §  116,  finds  three  rtvisions^  and  Bar^ioUlf 
p.  270,  a  gnat  critical  work,  undertaken  for  various  purposes.  He  ascribes 
it  to  the  Talmudists.  On  the  other  side,  see  John,  1.  c.  voL  L  p.  384  All 
of  these  following  classes  are  said  to  be  Me  tradituma  of  Moaes  from  Mount 
Sinai    Nedarim,  foL  37,  coL  2. 

*  D'^^BiD  nits? .  See  Buxtorf  Lex.  Tahnud.  sub  voce,  pp.  15,  97.  Mh 
rinus,  L  c.  p.  570.    CappeUuSf  ed.  Vogdy  vol.  i.  p.  443,  sqq.    Eichkom,  $  117. 

To  these  might  be  added  the  correction  of  the  scribes^  D^^Bio  "l^p^^Rj 

which  relates  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  passages  that  have  been  freed  fiom 
errors  —  Gen.  xviii.  22, 1  Sam.  iii.  13,  and  others.  This  —  the  correction  of 
the  scribes  —  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  but  in  works  of  later  date. 
See  the  Masora  on  Num.  L  1,  Ps.  cvi.  20.  Comp.  Buxtorf  Morintu,  and 
Vogd,  1.  c.  Eichhorrij  §  116.  Oehlschliiger,  Prses.  Bomitz  de  Thikkun 
Sopherim ;  Viteb.  1644. 

*  [These  are  probably  affixed  to  a  word  or  letter  to  show  that  it  did  not 
belong  to  the  genuine  text,  which  makes  good  sense  without  it  The  other 
instances  of  extraordinary  points  are,  Gen.  xvi.  5,  xviiL  9,  xxxiiL  4,  xxxvL 
12 ;  Num.  iil  39,  ix.  10,  xxix.  15 ;  Deut  xxix.  28 ;  2  Sam.  xix.  20 ;  Isa.  xliv. 
9;  Ezek.  xli.  20,  xlvi.  22,  enumerated  by  Buxiorf  Tiberias,  p.  173,  and 
Eichhom,  §  118.]  See  Morinus,  p.  106.  Hupeden,  Neue  wahrscheinliche 
Muthmass.  von  der  wahren  Urs.  und  Bedeut  der  ausserordentlicbe  Puncte, 
&c. ;  Hann.  1751,  4to.  Gestniua  has  found  points  in  Samaritan  MSS.  over 
single  letters  and  words,  used  to  denote  their  spuriousness.  By  this  means, 
the  scribes  avoided  striking  out  and  erasing  words.  On  misunderstanding 
these  points,  see  Tr.  Nasir.  fol.  23,  col.  1.  Quare  est  punctatum  supra 
litteram  1  in   n?3^p*^     de  primogenita  .^     Ad  indicandum,  quod,  cum  de- 

cumberet,  non  cognoverit,  et,  dum  surgeret,  noverit  Jerome,  Quest  in 
Gen.  xviii.  35 :  Appungunt  desuper,  quasi  incredibile  et  quod  rerum  natoia 
non  capiat,  coire  quempiam  nescientem. 
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This  relates  to  words  that  are  not  in  the  text,  but  are  yet 
read  as  if  there.  Such  words  occur  in  seven  passages  ; 
for  example,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  3,  xvi.  23.* 

IV.  Written^  hut  not  read,  (Kethib  veto  Keri.)  This 
relates  to  words  that  stand  in  the  text,  but  are  not  read 
with  it.  They  occur  in  five  passages ;  for  example,  in 
2  Kings  V.  18,  the  word  so.* 

V.  Various  readings.  The  Talmud  also  sometimes 
mentions  various  readings,  which  the  Masorites  call 
written  and  ready  (Keri  oo  Kethib.)  They  occur  in  Job 
xiii.  15,  Hag.  i.  8.""  [In  these  cases,  the  true  reading 
stands  in  the  margin  without  vowels,  for  the  vowels  of 
the  text  belong  to  the  marginal  reading.  Sometimes 
they  are  properly  various  readings ;  for  example,  »5  for 
ii,  and  the  contrary.  Sometimes  they  furnish  the 
readings  of  old  manuscripts,  but  do  not  inform  us  in 
what,  or  in  how  many,  manuscripts  the  variants  occur. 
Sometimes  they  contain  explanations  of  difficult  words, 
as  in  1  Sam.  v.  6,  9,  12,  vi.  4,  5,  11,  17,  Deut.  xxviii. 
17;  and  again  they  supply  euphemisms,  as  in  2  Kings 
xviii.  27,  Isa.  xxvi.  12.]  ** 


*  Nedarim,  fol.  37,  col.  2.  EL  LevUci,  Masor.  Hamm.  voL  IL  p.  175,  sqq., 
mentions  eight,  and  in  the  preface,  ten  passages.  Comp.  MorinuSj  p.  407, 
4^.  CappeUus,  1.  c.  voL  i.  p.  180,  sqq.  But  the  marginal  annotations,  the 
vacant  spaces,  and  the  points  in  the  text,  are  later  than  the  Talmud. 

*  Nedarim,  1.  c.  Morinus,  p.  498.  CappeUus,  p.  185,  sqq.  Eickhom  very 
properly  considers  hoth  of  these  classes  as  glosses. 

'  Tr.  Sota,  v.  5.    Eichhom,  §  120.    Joma,  foL  21,  col.  2.    Quid  est,  quod 

Bcriptum  exstat  (Hag.  L  8)  l^VCi ,  et  nos  legimus  ni:2:sKT  ?    Euphemistic 

Keris  occur;  Megilla,  fol.  25,  col.   2.      Tradunt  rabhini  nostri:   Omnes 
voces,  quffi  scripts  sunt  in  lege  in  turpitudinem,  leguntur  in  laudem,  e.  g. 

pro  rzb^'D^y  {Deut  xxviii.  30,)  OII'Z'O^ ;  pro  y^ity^ ,  (ib.  verse  27,)  I'^nmon ; 

pro  Q^3T^  ^nn,  (2  Reg.  vL  25,)  Q^3T^m;  pro  Qr?^»^n,  6n*^3^Tri,(ib. xviii. 27,) 

tr-fi^ns ,  sn'^ian ;  pro  mst^n^aj ,  (ib.  x.  27,)  nixnrab . 

•*  [John,  L  c.  p.  387,  sqq.     JTaUon,  ProL  viiL  20—28.] 

VOL.  I.  44 
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The  unusual  letters,  the  suspended  and  inverted,  the 
greater  and  the  smaller,  had,  originally,  only  a  critical 
meaning,  perhaps,  but  afterwards  acquired  a  mystical 
signification/ 

§90. 

THE  MASORA. 

After  the  Talmud  was  finished,  and  about  the  sixth 
century,  the  Jews,  who  were  learned  in  the  Scriptures, 
especially  those  at  the  town  of  Tiberias,  began  to  labor 
upon  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  critical,  gram- 
matical, and  exegetical  way,  though  not  \idthout  Jewish 
frivolity.  Their  store  of  remarks  was,  at  first,  trans- 
mitted by  word  of  mouth;*  but  subsequently  it  was 
written.  Thus  Aben  Ezra,  who  wrote  about  1160 
A.  C,  says,  "  Such  was  the  custom  of  the  wise  men  of 
Tiberias,  for  the  Masorites  were  of  their  number,  and 
we  have  received  from  them  the  whole  system  of  punc- 
tuation."'' Elias  Levita  says,  "  The  Masora  was  handed 
down  from  one  learned  man  to  another,  until  the  time  of 
Ezra  and  his  coadjutors  ;  by  them  it  was  committed  to 
the  learned  men  of  Tiberias,  who  caused  it  to  be  written, 


'^  See,  e.  g^  the  lUera  majuscvla  in  y)T\^ ,  Levit  xL  42.  ( Geaemus^  Lehrge- 
baude,  p.  11.  See  above,  p.  343.)  Baba  Bathra,  foL  109,  coL  2:  An 
(Gersom)  filius  Manassis  fiiit  et  non  potius  f.  Mosis?  sicut  scriptom  est: 
filii  Mosis  Gersom  et  Elieser,  (1  Ch.  xxiii.  14 ;)  sed  propterea  quod  fecit  opera 
Manassis,  (fil.  Hiskse  regis,)  appendit  eum  Scripture  (familiee)  Manassis. 
Comp.  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  ch.  xvi  p.  171.  The  Masore  is  called  the  "Hedge 
of  the  Law  "  in  Pirke  Aboth,  iii.  13. 

*  The  word  is  written  variously  by  the  Jews — niio^a » tTTiDJa » and  tTTiD^S- 
It  is  derived  from  ^5>3 ,  io  deliver,  hand  down,  trado.  On  this  and  other 
etymologies  of  the  word,  see  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  ch.  i  p.  3,  sqq.  Carpzov, 
Crit  sac.  p.  284.     ff^olf,  Bib.  Heb.  voL  ii.  p.  461,  sqq. 

^  In  Zachath,  as  quoted  by  Buxtorf,  L  c.  ch.  iiL  p.  9. 
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and  the  name  Masora  to  be  a£Sxed  to  it."  "  Thus  it 
was  until  the  points  were  a£Sxed,  and  this  period  con- 
tinued till  the  Talmud  was  closed,  that  is,  till  the  year 
3989  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  436th  after 
the  second  dispersion.  From  this  time  forth,  the  holy 
language  ceased  to  be  spoken,  till  the  time  of  the  Maso- 
rites — these  are  the  men  of  Tiberias.''* 

[It  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  from  the  Jewish 
writings,  when  or  where  the  Masorites  lived.  There 
are  three  hypotheses  respecting  the  matter.  1.  Some 
say  the  men  of  Tiberias  are  the  authors  of  the  Masora. 
2.  Others  ascribe  it  to  Ezra,  and  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.  3.  And  others  make  Moses  the  author, 
who,  it  is  said,  received  the  true  reading  and  the  true 
interpretation  from  God,  and  transmitted  it  to  the 
elders.  "  However,  the  Masora  did  not  proceed  from 
Moses,  Ezra,  or  the  pretended  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, but  from  the  later  Jews.  The  first  foundation 
is  older  than  the  Talmud.  The  ages  between  the  third 
and  sixth  centuries  have  furnished  the  richest  contribu- 
tions to  it,  though,  according  to  itself,  it  has  received 
accessions  in  every  age,  and  is  not  yet  completed. 

"  1.  The  Talmud  contains  many  of  the  remarks  which 
form  part  of  the  Masora.  Both  mention  the  omission 
and  the  correction  of  the  scribes;  both  speak  of  the  Keri 
velo  Kethibj  and  the  Kethih  veto  KeriJ"  The  Talmud 
points  out  the  middle  consonant,  the  middle  letter,  and 

*  Vorrede  zur  Mas.  Hammas.  pp.  3  and  67.  See  MorinuSj  1.  c.  p.  411 ; 
WdtUm,  ProL  viii.  12 ;  CapptUus  and  Simon,  On  the  contrary,  Buxtorf,  L  c. 
ch.  xi.  p.  102 ;  Letuderij  PhiL  Heb. ;  ^.  Pfiifftr^  Diss,  de  Masora ;  Loscher, 
De  Causis  Ling.  Heb.  p.  91 ;  fFolf,  1.  c.  p.  465 ;  and  CarpxoVf  L  c.  p.  286, 
who  place  the  commencement  of  the  Masora  m  the  time  of  Ezra.  [See  the 
jadicious  opinion  of  Palfrey^  L  c.  voL  L  p.  59,  sq.  Homtj  pt  i.  ch.  ii.  sect 
L§L] 

'  [See  §  89,  p.  344.] 
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the  middle  verse,  of  the  Pentateuch/  as  the  Masora  does 
of  all  the  books.  Some  of  these  annotations  —  subse- 
quently incorporated  in  the  Masora  —  were  made  befwe 
the  third  century,  and  expressed  in  the  text  of  manu- 
scripts in  various  ways ;  for  example,  by  consonants  of 
unusual  form,  the  suspended  and  inverted,  the  greater 
and  smaller  letters,  and  by  extraordinary  points.  But 
none  of  them  was  written  out  fully  before  the  time  of  the 
Talmud. 

"  2.  After  the  composition  of  the  Tahmid,  these  anno- 
tations rapidly  increased  from  age  to  age.  The  tract 
Sopherim,  which  was  written  between  the  time  of 
the  Talmud  and  that  of  the  Masora,  speaks  more  iiillj 
of  some  kinds  of  them,  but  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
Masora.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Talmud  enumerates 
five  Kethih  velo  Keri;  the  tract  Sopherim,  six;  and  the 
Masora,  on  Ruthiii.  12,  eight;  and  this  difference  is  still 
more  striking  when  it  is  noticed  that  only  two  of  the  six 
mentioned  by  the  tract  are  the  same  with  those  cited 
by  the  Talmud.  During  this  period,  also,  the  critical 
annotations  were  preserved  by  various  signs  or  characters 
written  in  the  manuscripts.  The  greater  and  smaller, 
the  suspended  and  inverted  letters,  are,  at  least,  older 
than  the  written  Masora. 

"  3.  Finally,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  scattered  annotations  already  made  were  collected 
into  a  whole,  called  the  Masora^  by  the  Jews  at  Tiberias, 
where,  it  is  well  known,  an  academy  of  Jews  flourished 
after  the  time  of  Christ,  and  great  attention  was  paid  to 
the  critical  revision  of  the  Bible. 

"4.  But  still  the  Masora  was  not  regarded  as  a 
finished  work.     From  time  to  time,   new  annotations 

•  [See  §  89,  p.  343.] 
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were  inserted,  and  the  old  furnished  with  new  examples. 
From  this  circumstance,  the  Masora  does  not  agree  with 
itself,  nor  with  the  present  masoretic  editions  of  the 
Bible,  in  the  number  of  passages  cited  as  instances  of 
a  particular  law,  or  of  exceptions  to  it.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  principal  masoretic  recension  of  the 
sixth  century,  or  the  old  masoretic,  could  be  separated 
from  the  new  masoretic  recension,  made  since  that 
time.  But  the  modern  annotations  are  so  intimately 
mingled  with  the  old,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
them."]' 

At  first,  the  Masora  was  written  in  separate  books,* 
but  afterwards  on  the  margin  of  manuscripts  of  the 
Bible.*  [The  books  containing  nothing  but  the  Masora 
were  written  without  any  systematic  order.  Their  ma- 
terials are  thrown  together  as  chance  directed.  Such  a 
chaotic  mass  could  not  be  used  conveniently ;  therefore 
the  most  important  passages  were  extracted  from  the 
great  work,  and  written,  with  many  abbreviations,  on 
the  margin  of  manuscripts.  But  they  were  written 
without  regular  method.     Every  passage  was  not  fur- 

*  [EiMomj  §  141,  and  Jahuj  vol.  i.  p.  389,  sqq^  who  agrees  with  Eichhom 
on  this  point  Jablonski,  Prsef.  ad  Bib.  Heb.  §  32.  Starkj  Carm.  Davidis, 
vol.  L  p.  48,  says  the  Masora  has  been  revised  two  or  three  times  —  first  at 
Tiberias,  then  in  Babylonia,  about  1037  A.  C,  and  finally  after  the  time  of 
Rabbi  Jonah.  **0,''  says  Eichhom,  **that  he  had  separated  these  three 
recensions,  since  he  thought  it  could  be  done  so  easily !"] 

^  Elias  LevUa,  1.  c.  p.  86.  Cod.  Palat  in  Rom.  Comp.  AnnaL  litt  Helm- 
stad-  An.  1784,  p.  97. 

'  On  the  various  forms  of  it,  see  Carpzov,  1.  c.  p.  290.  BuxUnf^  1.  c.  195. 
[Elias  Leviia,  cited  in  Buxtorf,  says,  ^  The  great  Masora  is  almost  infinite 
in  extent  If  all  the  words  of  it  which  I  have  seen  in  my  life  were  written 
and  bound  together  in  one  book,  it  would  exceed  the  size  of  the  whole 
Bible."  The  Jews  sometimes  wrote  the  biblical  text  in  a  small  space  in  the 
centre  of  a  leaf,  and  surrounded  it  with  the  Masora,  which  thus  became 

literally  "the  Hedge  of  the  Law,"  m^TiT}  a^'D  — so  that  the  text  stood  « like 
a  lodge  m  a  garden  of  cucumbers."] 
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nished  with  its  proper  note ;  nor  was  a  reference,  made 
to  the  place  where  it  could  be  found.  The  abbreviators 
collected  remarks  of  a  certain  kind  in  any  place,  as 
accident  suggested,  and  left  it  for  the  reader's  sagacity 
to  find  these  remarks;  a  later  Masorite  made  such 
additions  as  he  pleased  to  the  annotations  of  his 
predecessors,  with  whom  he  sometimes  agreed,  and 
sometimes  differed.  The  Jews  cared  little  for  these 
inconveniences,  and  made  no  attempts  to  remove  them. 
But  the  abbreviations  that  had  been  used  were  to 
them  the  source  of  greater  perplexity,  for  they  de- 
manded a  peculiar  study,  and,  even  with  all  their  dili- 
gence, they  could  not  make  use  of  all  the  observations 
so  darkly  written;  accordingly  they  began  to  insert 
the  whole  M asora,  with  the  Hebrew  text,  and  to  write 
as  many  annotations  as  the  margin  of  the  manuscripts 
would  contain,  without  always  considering  whether  the 
note  was  connected  with  the  verse  which  it  explained. 

The  portion  of  the  Masora  written  on  the  margin  of 
the  manuscripts  is  called  the  textual^  that  at  the  end  of 
the  books,  the  Jinal  Masora.  The  textual  is  divided 
into  the  small  and  the  great.  The  former,  derived 
from  the  latter,  is  usually  written  at  the  sides,  the 
latter  above  and  below  the  text,  but  sometimes  also  at 
the  sides.  The  great  final  Masora  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  each  book.* 

After  the  time  when  attempts  were  made  to  insert 
the  whole  Masora  on  the  margin  of  manuscripts, — 
which  was  often  too  small  for  it,  —  transcribers  allowed 
themselves  to  omit  what  the  margin  of  the  page  would 
not  contain;  and  the  passages  omitted  were,  for  the 


"  [Eichhom,  §  154.     Walton,  Prol.  viii.  11.    Buxtorf,  Clav.  Mas.  p.  2ia 
See  the  above  note  c,  p.  349.] 
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most  part,  added  at  the  end  of  the  book,  but  sometimes 
they  were  left  out. 

Sometimes  the  Masora  did  not  fill  the  whole  margin 
of  the  page ;  and  in  order  to  leave  nothing  empty,  and 
not  offend  the  nice  eye  of  the  purchaser  by  the  sight  of 
empty  spaces,  a  portion  of  the  previous  Masora  was 
repeated,  sufficient  to  fill  the  chasm,  or  various  othei 
fragments,  sometimes  relating  to  the  same,  sometimes  to 
different  subjects,  were  patched  together.  Besides,  the 
copyist  often  adorned  his  manuscript  by  writing  the 
Masora  in  figures  of  men  and  animals,  caricatures,  and 
the  like ;  and  sometimes  he  had  too  much  or  too  little 
space  left  for  the  figure  he  had  commenced,  and  so  he 
added  to  the  Masora,  or  diminished  it,  to  suit  his  con- 
venience.* Every  rabbi  who  revised  or  read  the  Mas- 
ora, took  the  liberty  to  add  such  new  notes  as  he 
pleased.  At  its  best  state,  the  Masora  was  confusion : 
by  this  treatment  it  became  worse  confounded,  and  the 
remark  of  Elias  is  fully  justified — "There  was  not  a 
house  in  which  was  not  one  dead.''  As  Kennicott 
suggests,  it  resembled  the  Elm  in  the  poem,  "  celebrated 
for  the  residence  of  vain  dreams."]  * 

This  manner  of  writing  the  Masora,  and  the  con- 

*  [Elia3  Levita  complains  touchingly  at  this  treatment  of  the  Masora. 
**■  But  the  scribes  who  copied  the  biblical  books,  extracted  as  each  one  saw 
fit,  —  writing  it  in  the  margins,  below  and  above, — here  copiously,  there 
briefly,  according  to  the  size  of  the  margin."  See  his  pitiful  threnody  in 
Buxtorf,  1.  c.  p.  197.  Shickardj  cited  in  Carpzov,  p.  291,  speaks  of  a  MS. 
the  margin  of  which  seemed,  at  first  sight,  adorned  with  pictures  of  lions, 
bears,  sheep,  and  oxen ;  but,  on  a  closer  inspection,  it  appeared  that  the  Mas- 
ora was  written  in  these  forms,  in  a  very  minute  character.  What  wonder 
it  was  corrupted  in  such  transmigrations  ? 
Eichhom,  §  155.    Michadis,  De  Codd.  Erfurt,  p.  32.] 

^  [Ulmus  opaca,  ingens,  quam  sedem  Sonmia  vulgo 
Vana  tenere  ferunt,  foliisque  sub  omnibus  heerent 

JEneidy  vL  283, 284.] 
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tinual  additions  made  to  it,'  brought  great  confusion 
into  it,  which  the  printed  editions  seem  to  have  in- 
creased. 

[The  Masora  has  been  published  more  or  less  imper- 
fectly. Rabbi  Meyer  Halle vi,  often  called  Haramah, 
made  a  useful  catalogue  of  the  words  in  the  Pentateuch, 
of  which  there  occurs  difull  or  defective  reading^^  with  a 
reference  to  passages  where  the  reading  is  found.  His 
work  shows  the  state  of  the  text  in  his  time,  the  thir- 
teenth century/ 

The  Masora  remained  in  this  state  until  Daniel  Bom- 
berg  induced  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chajim  to  cleanse  this 
Augean  stable.  He  revised  the  Masora  word  by  word, 
arranged  and  improved  it,  united  the  passages  omitted  in 
an  index  known  by  the  name  of  Masora  Maximaj  or 
Finulis.  The  result  of  his  work  was  the  celebrated 
Rabbinical  Bible  of  Bomberg.'  Then  the  elder  Buxtorf 
attempted  to  improve  Bomberg's  Bible ;  but,  in  his  zeal 
to  extirpate  the  tares,  "  he  rooted  up  much  good  wheat 
with  them,"  and  in  many  places  created  a  new  Masora.]  • 

"  /.  H,  Michadisy  Prsef.  ad  Bib.  Heb. ;  Hal.  p.  6.  See  above,  note  a,  pi  349. 
There  is  a  later  addition  on  Levit  iv.  35. 

*  [In  the  full  reading,  (lectio  plena,)  the  quiescent  letters  "^ ,  1 ,  M ,  n ,  are 
written  out,  while  in  the  defective  reading,  (hcHo  defediva,)  they  are  not 
expressed.] 

'  [n*^ini  a^D  n*^*lD?a  IBD.  Liber  Masor®  Sepes  Legis;  Flor.  1750, 
small  fol. ;  Berlin,  1761.  It  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  student  of  the  Masora. 
See  Wolf,  1.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  746,  IL  p.  536.  Kmnicott,  Diss.  Gen.  ed.  Bruns, 
§57,58.    JSicftAom,  §  156, 136,  b.] 

**  Biblia  Rabb.  Bomberg,  L  cur.  Fd,  Praiensis;  Venet  1518.  Biblia 
Rabb.  Bomberg,  IT.  cur.  R.  Jac  Ben  Chajim ;  ibid.  1526,  4  vols.  foL 

•  Biblia  Rabb.,  &c.,  Bvxtorfius;  Basil,  1618,  1619,  4  vols.  foL,  often 
bound  in  2.  [Buxtorf  has  been  severely  censured  by  Simon,  Hist  crit  du 
V.  T.  p.  513,  Disquis.  crit  ch.  xiii.  p.  103,  and  Lettres  Choisies,  p.  176. 
See  a  defence  of  Buxtorf  in  Carpzov,  p.  413,  sqq.  See  other  editions  in 
RosenmaUer,  1.  c.  voL  i.  p.  260,  sqq.  See  Eichhom,  §  156,  b,  and  393,  sqq. 
Tychsen,  Tent  p.  217.] 
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§91 

THE  LABORS  OF  THE  MASORITES  AND  CONTENTS  OF  THE 

MASORA 

The  Masorites  made  critical,  grammatical,  orthograph- 
ical, and  other  emendations  of  the  received  text,  which 
was  then  established  by  use.*  These  are  contained 
in  the  (so  called)  Keri  and  Keihib.  They  made  these 
emendations  partly  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  and 
partly  on  that  of  their  own  judgment.*     They  edso  ad- 


*  Ekhhom,  §  129,  erroneously,  speaks  of  a  masoretic  recensum.  [I(  by 
rteensian,  Eichhom  means  an  alteration  of  the  text  by  removing  what  ap- 
peared spurious,  and  inserting  better  readings,  there  are  no  reasons  to  support 
this  opinion ;  for  the  fact  that  several  letters  and  words,  which  obviously  do 
not  belong  to  the  text,  are  suffered  to  remain  in  it,  while  the  correction  is 
made  in  the  margin,  the  word  left  unpointed,  or  tlie  form  of  tlie  letter  changed, 
shows  how  fearful  they  were  of  altering  a  word  or  letter  of  the  text  itself! 
But  if  he  means  a  revision  of  the  text,  a  collection  and  comparison  of  various 
readings,  then  the  state  of  the  text,  the  testimony  of  Jewish  writers,  and  the 
common  consent  of  the  learned,  furnish  abundant  evidence  that  the  Maso- 
rites made  the  chief  recension,  and  their  successors  added  to  their  remarks, 
so  that  the  notes  of  the  former  and  latter  cannot  now  be  distinguished.] 

The  following  remark  of  Cappdlus,  p.  393,  is  pertinent  Juxta  illud  Juds- 
orum  cffatum,  quo  censent  lectionem  lov  Keri  semper  esse  veriorem,  planum 
est,  diversitatem  lectionis  non  esse  Ortam  ab  hcsitatione  Massoretharum  inter 
codicum  dissentientium  discrepantiam,  utra  potior  essct  lectio,  ambigentium, 
sed  esse  potius  certum  eorumdem  de  varia  lectione  judicium,  utra  sibi  videa- 
tur  potius  sequenda,  quod  satis  indicant,  cum  lectioni,  quam  in  margine 

notant,  adscribunt  banc  litteram  p,  h.  e.    ^^p   legito,  illud  enim  prodit 

corum  non  hsesitationem  ct  dubitationem,  sed  certum  judicium. 

*  It  is  still  a  controverted  point  among  the  critics  whether  these  correc- 
tions were  derived  from  tradition  tmd  the  MSS,  exclusively,  or  exclusively 
from  the  jiidgnieni  of  the  Masorites.  On  the  one  side  are  the  following,  viz. : 
Dav,  Kimchi,  Ephodfeus,  and  other  rabbins ;  Jo.  Morinus,  p.  630 ;  Jiich.  Si- 
vionj  1.  c.  p.  141,  sqq.;  Biixtorf,  the  younger,  Anticrit  ii.  4;  Carpzov,  p.  340. 
Kennicotl,  Diss.  Gen.  §  40.  On  the  other  side  are  Z^dacher,  L  c.  p.  441 ; 
Pfaff,  Primit  (Tubingen,)  p.  74 ;  J.  ^.  Danz^  Literator  Heb.  p.  57.    Some 

VOL.  I.  45 
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mitted  the  critical  remarks  of  the  Talmud,  and  extended 
them  in  some  places,  as  in  the  Keri  velo  KethihJ^ 

Besides,  they  ventured  to  make  conjectures  on  difficult 
words,   though   resting  on  a  grammatical  foundation.* 

critics  more  pertinently  refer  these  corrections  to  both  sources,  viz^  fFotton, 
Prol.  viii.  25,  CcqtpeUus,  Crit  sac.  voL  L  p.  344,  sqq.  [Walton  derives  all 
these  emendations,  except  the  euphemisms,  and  the  alteration  of  ^^2  to 

Xi^^l^  and  the  reading  d*^iB^*^*^ ,  (see  Gesenius,  sub  voce,)  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  MSS.  MatL  Hitter,  in  Arcane  Keri  et  Kethib,  (Tub.  1692, 8vo,) 
lib.  L  p.  24,  advances  the  monstrous  opinion,  that  Ezra,  the  scribe,  made 
several  copies  of  the  Bible,  with  his  own  hands,  but  did  not  always  insert  the 
same  words  in  the  text,  so  tliat  there  was  that  difference  in  his  copies  which 
now  exists  between  Ps.  xviii.  and  2  Sam.  xxii.  His  successors,  seeing  this 
diversity,  compared  all  his  MSS.,  and  wrote  the  variants  in  the  margin.  The 
marginal  and  the  textual  readings,  therefore,  are  equally  authentic,  and 
alike  inspired.  This  opinion  requires  no  confutation ;  but  an  elaborate  one 
may  be  found  in  Carpzov,  p.  336,  and  fFolfy  voL  ii.  p.  517,  sqq. ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  WagenmLy  in  a  letter  to  Leibnitz,  thinks  Hillel  himself  was  in- 
spired with  this  opinion  by  a  divine  affiaiua;  and  even  Stark  caUs  him 
an^CEdipus."] 

"  Critical  Keris :  —  1.  Different  divisions  of  words :  e.  g.  Ps.  Iv.  16,  Keth. 
ni?a^C^,  Ker.  m?a  ^IS*^;  Ps.  cxxiii.  4,  Keth.  D'^SI'^wi),  Ker.  ^^Z^*^  -fitai; 

2  Ch.  xxxiv.  6,  DH^nS  ^ns ,  Ker.  dH'^ria^na .  2.  Transposition  of  the  con- 
sonants :  1  Kings  viL  45,  Keth.  iPlHPl ,  Ker.  ni«n ;  Prov.  xxiiL  26,  Keth. 
W2^t) ,  Ker.  na^kP) .  3.  Alterations  of  the  consonants :  Ez.  xxv.  7,  Keth.  3si , 
Ker.  tni ;  1  Kings  xii.  33,  Keth.  lii?a ,  Ker.  iaS^q .  4.  Misplacing  or  omit- 
ting consonants:  Am.  viiL  8,  Keth.  HD^S,  Ker.  nS^jDZi^;  Jos.  viiL  12,  Keth. 
'^'^^i ,  Ker.  ^:>i .  Grammatical :  —  In  Pentateuch,  oft,  Keth.  »in ,  Ker.  VtT^  i 
Keth.  *^53 ,  Ker.  n*^53 ;  Jer.  xlii.  6,  Keth.  n:» ,  Ker.  ^STTDK ;  2  Sam.  xviL  12, 
Keth.  nn»n,  Ker.  invCi.  Chihographical:  —  Ez.  xxYU.  15,  Keth.  tt^^am* 
Ker.  ti'^snn ;  2  Ch.  viiL  16,  Keth.  m^3*lK ,  Ker.  ni"P3fc^ .    Glosses : — Prov.  xx. 

•IT.  '  •  t: 

20,  Keth.  ^*n  f^'f^a ,  Ker.  'jpsn  l^CKSl .  Euphemism.  See  §  89.  Comp. 
CappeU.  i.  188,  sqq.,  p.  174.  Walton^  viiL  21.  Eichhom,  §  149.  JabUmshf, 
Pnef.  ad  Bib.  Heb.  §  13. 

*  Vl'^?'^,  on  Ex.  iv.  19,  d'^'iS^  M  1|i  is  remarked:  n^'^nSJa  l^^n'^SD  'n- 

Comp.  Bujdorf,  Tiberias,  p,  146, 
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They   also   noticed   the   exegetical,    grammatical,   and 
orthographical  difficulties  and  peculiarities/   . 

[No  manuscript  nor  edition  affords  a  complete  list  of 
the  Keris  and  Kethibs  now  extant.  They  differ  from 
one  another  both  in  the  number  and  the  position  of 
the  reading.  Many  Keris  were  first  marked  by  critics 
who  lived  after  the  sixth  century,  and  were  introduced 
into  only  such  manuscripts  as  contain  their  revision. 
Therefore  one  manuscript  often  has  in  the  text  what 
another  places  in  the  margin ;  and  this  is  the  greatest 
difference  between  eastern  and  western  readings.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  such  editions  as  do  not  copy  one 
another.  It  often  happens  that  the  vowels  do  not  agree 
with  the  consonants  of  the  text,  where  there  is  no  Keri 
in  the  margin ;  and  this  shows  that  the  vowels  in  ques- 
tion were  taken  from  a  manuscript  containing  one  Keri 
more  than  the  others.^      In  this  manner  the  different 

•  Exegeticai :  —  "  Verbum  55ir:3  cum  D*^rfi»5  conjunctum,  pro  jurare  per 
Dtumj  quater  reperitur,  quorum  ioca  traduntur  1  Sam.  xxx.  15.  Gen.  xxix. 
9,  ad  n^*^. :  Tria  sunt  in  triplici  significationc,  nempe  hie  significat  pascerty 
secundo  Je6.  xxiv.  19,  confringendo,  tertio  Prov.  xxv.  19,  malus  (dens.)  Ps. 
xxiL  17,  ad  "^^^3 :  Duo  sunt  cum  Kamez  in  dupUci  significatione."    Bux- 

iorf,  L  c  p.  143,  sq.  Grammatical :  —  "  Gen.  L  22,  ad  tt'^Tj;?  notant,  tria  esse 
dagessata,  L  e.  cum  Patach  sub  D  sequente  Dagesh.  Gen.  xvi.  13,  ad  "^M^ 
t  f  72p  bjcn  t\*^i .  JSTon  exstat  amplius  cum  Chalephkamez,  Gen.  L  5,  ad 
^,i»i  :  V??:!:)  't  septem  sunt  cum  Kamez/*  Buxtorf,  L  c.  p.  144,  147.  Or- 
thographical  commonly  relate  to  the  full  and  defective  reading.  EL  LmtOy 
Mas.  Hammas.  vol.  L  p.  101.  [In  Genesis  L  12,  on  N21M  it  remarks, 
**The  word  occurs  twice  with  the  1  in  the  middle  and  once  without 
it"  Elias  LevUoj  1.  c,  giv6s  this  rule :  When  the  full  reading  occurs  oflener 
than  the  defective,  the  defective  readings  are  counted ;  but  when  the  de- 
fective exceed  the  number  of  the  full,  then  the  letters  are  enumerated.  Bux- 
torf,  1.  c.  p.  140,  sq.] 

*  [Monianus,  and  some  others,  erroneously  assert  that  all  the  copies  con- 
tarn  the  same  number  of  Karia  and  Kdkibs,    See  WaUortj  ProL  viii.  21.] 
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number  of  Keris  and  Keihibs  in  different  manuscripts  is 
accounted  for.  This  diversity  is  considerable  in  the 
manuscripts,  and  still  greater  in  the  printed  editions.]* 

The  enumeration  of  the  verses,  words,  and  consonants, 
and  the  remarks  on  their  peculiarities,  are  less  useful 
labors  of  the  Masorites.* 

[The  Masorites  ehumerated  the  passages  in  which 
letters  are  found  inverted  or  suspended,  unusually  large 
or  small,  and  in  which  a  final  is  put  for  a  medial,  or  a 
medial  for  a  final  letter.  From  all  these  peculiarities, 
they  affirmed  that  important  inferences  were  to  be 
drawn,  and  advised  the  reader  to  draw  them,  or  oftener 
performed  this  service  themselves.  They  counted  the 
verses  in  all  the  books  of  the  Bible;  but  they  do  not 
agree  with  the  Talmud  or  the  present  editions  in  this 
enumeration.  It  may  gratify  the  curious  to  know  that 
the  Talmud  makes  6888  verses  in  the  Pentateuch ;  eight 
more  in  the  Psalms,  and  eight  less  in  the  Chronicles; 
that  there  are  twenty-six  verses  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
each  of  which  contains  all  the  consonants  in  the  alpha- 
bet ;  three  verses  which  contain  eighty  letters  apiece, 
and  one  (Jer.  xxi.  7)  which  contains  forty-two  words, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  consonants;  that 
the  first  letter  occurs  42,377  times  in  the  Bible,  and 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  letters  is  815,280.  They  must 
also  be  told  that  Shickard,  and  Elias  the  Levite,  and 

*  [Eichhom,  §  149.  lAlienihal^  De  Codd.  Regiomont  p.  42.  Jabtondyy 
1.  c.  §  13.  The  Keris  in  the  whole  Bible,  in  the  second  Venice  edition,  are 
1171 ;  793  in  Plantings  second  edition ;  983  ip  Bib.  Reg. ;  and  848  in 
Elias  Leviia,  WdUon^  ProL  viiL  21.  See  CappdluSy  L  c.  vol.  L  p.  173,  sqq. 
p.  422—476.] 

*  Buxtorf,  L  c.  ch.  xiL  xviii.    The  fct!55&,  (pausa^  cessaiioj)  or  HJaa^^C^ 

(TTQayfia,  negotiunij)  and  ii(723'^^£3,  (divisio,  kiatuSj)  is  not  a  aritieal  mark. 
Buxtorf  J  Clav.  Mas.  p.  280.     Vbgd  ad  CappeUus,  vol.  L  p.  458,  sq 
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Brian  Walton,  and  many  other  great  clerks,  doubt  the 
truth  of  these  latter  statements,  and  think  there  are  at 
least  1,200,000  letters  in  the  Bible/ 

But,  after  all  this,  it  may  be  asked.  What  have  the 
Masorites  done  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  text? 
Much  of  their  labor  was,  doubtless,  unprofitable ;  their 
enumeration  of  the  words,  letters,  and  points,  their 
childish  conjectures  and  puerile  remarks,  were  never  of 
any  value.  But  many  Jews  and  Christians,  says  Eich- 
hom,  have  censured  them  too  bitterly.  We  must  thank 
them  for  restoring  readings  from  very  ancient  manu- 
scripts, perhaps  older  than  the  time  of  Christ,  at  least 
far  older  than  the  best  of  Kennicott's  authorities.  The 
Masora  is  the  only  source  whence  we  can  derive  infor- 
mation to  aid  us  in  correcting  our  modern  manuscripts. 
It  has  done  much  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  text,  but 
it  could  not  do  all;  '^for  the  sacred  fount  had  been 
troubled  by  wild  waters  before  the  Masorites  threw  up 
their  dam."  Before  their  time,  errors  had  stolen  upon 
the  text,  which  they  could  not  file  away,  with  all  their 
painstaking.       Long  before  them,  mystical  heads  had 


•  [Walton,  Prol.  viiL  8.  Eichhomj  §  143,  sqq.  For  a  list  of  the  passages 
containing  unusual  letters,  &,c^  see  Walton,  ProL  viii.  4 — 11,  or  a  more  co- 
pious account  of  all  these  matters  in  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  1.  c.  ch.  xii.  —  adx. 
The  Tiberias  is  a  classic  work  on  the  subject,  and  its  reader  will  wonder 
equally  at  the  painful  diligence  of  the  author,  and  the  folly  of  the  writers  he 
quotes  or  comments  upon.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of.  times 
each  letter  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  is  taken  from  Walton,  ProL 
viii.  8. 


M, 42,377 

2, 38^18 

a, 29,537 

T, 32,530 

n, 47,554 

T, 76,922 

t, 22,867 

n, 23,437 


t:, 11,052 

^, 66,420 

i, 48,253 

i, 41,517 

?a, 77,778 

3, 41,696 

0, 13,580 


5, 20,175 

S5, 22,725 

2, 21,882 

ip, 22,972 

-,, 22,147 

O, 32,148 

n, 59,34a] 
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been  making  sport  with  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and,  to  jus- 
tify their  folly,  had  removed  and  misplaced  consonants, 
and  mangled  words,  in  the  most  capricious  manner. 
Before  their  time,  copies  were  found  of  such  different 
value,  that  the  Talmud  hazarded  a  classification  of  the 
manuscripts.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  Masorites,  in 
the  sixth  century,  founded  their  chief  recension  of  the 
text  on  the  best  manuscripts  then  extant  ?  After  their 
time,  the  "  hedge "  they  had  placed  about  the  Bible 
was  often  overleaped.  Where  is  the  manuscript  which 
is  —  I  will  not  say  accurately  written^  but  —  accurately 
corrected  after  the  masoretic  recension?  Finally,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  Masora,  the  early  and 
later  recensions  of  the  Jews  are  confounded  together ; 
in  short,  that  we  can  no  longer  separate  the  old  maso- 
retic recension  from  the  new.  But  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  text  would  have  been  far  worse  if  the 
Masorites  had  not  made  their  attempt.] ' 


^92. 

EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  READINGS 

At  the  end  of  the  second  edition  of  Bomberg's  Rab- 
binical Bible,  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chajim*  added  a  list  — 
of  which  no  one  knows  the  author  or  date  *  —  of  the 


•  [Ekhham,  §  158.] 

^  WaUon,  Prol.  viii.  27,  makes  a  mistake  when  he  says  these  readings 
were  published  in  the  edition  of  Felix  Pratensis.  Others  have  copied  the 
error ;  but  it  is  corrected  by  Bruns,  in  KennicoU,  Diss.  Gen.  §  41.  The  hst 
may  be  found  in  Drusius,  De  recta  Ling.  Hcb.  Pronunciatione,  and  in  }fal- 
ton.  Bib,  Polyg.  vol.  vi. 

"  See  Buxtorfy  Anticrit  p.  510.  Morinus,  p.  409,  thinks  he  has  found  this 
list  in  some  old  MSS.  of  the  Bible.  Elias  hcmta^  Vor.  zu  Mas.  Hammas, 
p.  35,  places  it  in  the  eighth  century ;  but,  according  to  his  calculation,  the 
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various  readings  of  the  Babylonian  and  Palestine  Jews, 
to  the  number  of  216 — ^220.  All  these  —  except  two, 
which  refer  to  n"  —  relate  merely  to  the  consonants; 
therefore  the  comparison  of  manuscripts  from  which  these 
readings  arose  must  have  been  made  in  a  time  before  the 
vowel  points  were  added  to  the  text.*  For  the  most 
part,  these  variants  relate  to  trifles,  and  frequently  to  the 
£eri  and  KethibJ  They  are  not  always  confirmed  by 
the  western  manuscripts.'  If  this  list  is  authentic  and 
correct,  it  shows  that  the  Babylonian  Masorites  kept 
pace  with  those  of  Palestine. 

Talmud  must  have  closed  with  the  end  of  the  seventh  centuiy.  Notwith- 
standing this,  his  opinion  has  heen  generally  followed.  [See  Eichhomj 
§131.  John,  p.  dd4.]  But,  according  to  the  combinations  of  GtseniuSf 
Gesch.  Heb.  Sprache,  p.  202,  it  must  be  dated  earlier.  [The  two  rival 
schools  of  Palestine  and  Babylon  continued  to  flourish  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eleventh  century,  and  by  repeated  transcriptions  at  each,  two  families  of 
MSS.  were  founded ;  but  the  difierence  between  the  two  related  **  rather  to 
orthography  than  to  orthodoxy,"  as  BuxiorfhBS  said,  1.  c.  p.  510.] 

*  [  Jer.  vL  6.  Amos  iiL  6.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  that  these  two  ref- 
erences were  added  at  a  later  date ;  for  they  presuppose  the  existence  of  a 
pointed  text,  which  was  not  known  when  the  catalogue  was  made.] 

^  CcqfpeUuSf  voL  L  p.  426,  sqq.  Buxtorf,  Anticrit  p.  511,  sqq.  [This 
catalogue  contains  no  variants  from  the  Pentateuch.  John  attempts  to  ex- 
plain this  remarkable  fact  by  supposing  that  the  Pentateuch  was  transcribed 
and  corrected  with  greater  care  than  the  other  books,  p.  394.  Whoever  the 
author  of  this  catalogue  was,  or  whenever  he  lived,  it  is  certain  either  that 
he  made  it  very  carelessly,  or  used  MSS.  veiy  different  from  our  present 
editions  of  the  Bible ;  for  he  departs  widely  from  them  in  giving  the  western 
readings.     Cappellus,  p.  423.] 

'  Cappdlus^  L  c.  p.  423,  sqq.  [The  following  are  three  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  readings :  — 

1  Sam.  XV.  6.      Western, .  .  .  1739;  Eastern, ^799. 

xviL  25. r»?aa  ^'^ ; r»)aa  Ja»  •i^. 

2  Sam.  XV.  3.       .   *1|*^*13*7 ; ....  'p^T ,  in  singular. 

The  eastern  often  has  ^YVk  where  the  western  has  miT^ .  EiMom,  §  131, 
John,  1.  c,  and  CapptUvs^  L  c] 

*  See  2ki!nch,  De  Dissens.  Orient  et  Occident  in  (Ebrichf  ColL  Oposc 
voLii. 
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^93. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  PUNCTUATION  OF  THE  TEXT.  READ- 
INGS OF  BEN  ASHER  AND  BEN  NAPHTALI. 

There  is,  also,  in  the  Bibles  of  Buxtorf  and  Bomberg, 
and  in  the  London  Polyglot,  a  catalogue  of  various  read- 
ings, by  Rabbi  Aaron  Ben  Asher,  and  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben 
Naphtali,  from  the  eleventh  century.*  The  former  fol- 
lows the  western,  the  latter  the  eastern  Jews.* 

These  variants  relate  solely  to  the  vowels  and  ac- 
cents,* from  which  it  has  been  thought  that,  at  their 
time,  the  punctuation  of  the  text  was  completed,  and 
the  unpointed  text  was  out  of  use.' 

[These  variants  amount  to  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  in  the  Bibles  of  Buxtorf  and  Bomberg ;  but  Walton 
has  somewhat  enlarged  their  number  from  an  old  manu- 
script. It  may  be  said  that  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naph- 
tali put  the  last  hand  to  the  system  of  punctuation ;  and 
perhaps  its  introduction,  supported  by  the  authority  of 
such  distinguished  teachers,  led  to  the  neglect  of  the 
unpointed  manuscripts,  and  is  the  cause  why  no  Hebrew 
manuscripts  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  date  earher 
than  the  eleventh  century,  while  we  have  Greek  and 

•  The  fonner  was  a  Palestine,  the  latter  a  Babylonian  Jew.  Both,  per- 
haps, were  presidents  of  academies,  according  to  Gedaliah.  They  lived  about 
1034.  Buxtorf,  De  Punct  Antiq.  L  15.  fVcdtoru,  Prol.  iv.  §  9.  Mainumdts^ 
in  Hilc.  Sept  Thone,  viii.  4,  mentions  a  manuscript  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
corrected  by  Ben  Asher. 

*  Elias  LevUa,  1.  c.  p.  37.    But  compare  Mercery  in  Gen.  xlL  50. 

'  EliaSy  1.  c.  Walton,  Prol.  viii.  29.  There  is  an  exception  to  this  in 
Cant  viii.  6:  n^^n-nbid  is  divided  into  two  words,  ri*^  tonid ,  by  Ben  Asher; 

but  the  sense  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

<'  fValion,  ProL  iv.  8.  Eichhom,  §  133.  MiduuHs^  Or.  Bib.  voL  zviii. 
p.  102,  sq. 
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Syriac  manuscripts  from  a  much  greater  antiquity.  Our 
printed  editions,  for  the  most  part,  follow  the  oriental 
pointing  and  accentuation.]' 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  TEXT  UNTIL  THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING. 

After  the  time  when  the  text  appears  to  have  become 
established,  the  manuscripts,  it  is  probable,  became  more 
and  more  uniform  with  the  Masora.  But  they  were 
not  all  uniform,  as  it  appears  from  the  numerous  unmas- 
oretic  readings  found  in  the  manuscripts.^  However, 
after  this  tune,  no  important  alterations  could  be  made 
in  the  text.' 

[In  the  eleventh  century,  the  Jews  were  driven  from 
their  seats  in  the  East,  and,  for  the  most  part,  took 
refuge  in  Europe.  They  seem  to  have  introduced  the 
pointed  manuscripts,  and  a  greater  regard  for  grammat- 
ical study  of  the  Hebrew.  To  this  latter  cause,  perhaps, 
we  are  to  ascribe  the  superiority  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  over  those  of  an  earlier 
date.  The  rabbins  of  this  period,  Maimonides,  Aben 
Ezra,  Kimchi,.  and  Jarchi,  often  cite  a  text  different 
from  that  now  in  use.]** 

Reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  so  carefully  fostered  by 
the  Masora,  would  scarcely  allow  any  alterations  made 
to   suit  the  Targums  or  the  science  of  grammar,  then 

*  [CappeUuSf  1.  c.  p.  439,  sqq.    Jahfi,  1.  c.  p.  344.] 

*  De  Bo99i,  Diss,  prelim.,  prefixed  to  book  iv.  of  his  Varr.  Lect  p.  xix. 

*  KtnnicotL,  Diss.  Gen.  §  50,  has  collected  proofs  of  the  prevalent  diversi- 
ties of  the  text  at  this  period,  viz.,  from  about  1000  to  1450  A.  C. 

^  [CappeUanuSf  Mare  Rabbinicum  infidum ;  1667,  p.  58,  72,  187,  et  aL 
Michadisj  Or.  Bib.  vol.  xviii.  p.  102.    Ktnnicottj  L  c.  §  51,  sqq.] 

VOL.  I.  46 
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SO  zealously  pursued,"  to  intrude  upon  the  text  when 
its  form  was  once  established.*  [Slight  alterations, 
however,  it  appears,  were  actually  made  from  the 
Targums,  and  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  gram- 
matical structure  more  perfect.  Sometimes  the  text 
of  the  manuscript  did  not  agree  with  the  Targums, 
and  its  possessor  would  make  the  text  conform  to 
the  paraphrase.  Thus  arose  the  slight  differences  in 
punctuation,  and  the  division  of  vowels,  and  even 
in  consonants  and  words,  which  are  still  found  in 
the  manuscripts.  As  the  Targums  were  often  written 
on  the  margin  of  the  text,  so  an  occasion  was  offered 
for  interpolating  the  one  from  the  other.  But  the 
present  state  of  the  text,  perhaps,  justifies  a  suspicion, 
rather  than  a  positive  assertion,  that  attempts  have 
been  made,  in  some  instances,  to  produce  this  confor- 
mity. There  are  passages  in  which  the  manuscripts  do 
not  agree — where  the  old  versions  support  one  reading, 
and  the  Targums  another.  In  such  cases,  the  reading 
which  agrees  with  the  Targum  is  properly  suspected. 
Perhaps  the  alterations  to  suit  the  rules  of  grammar 
are  still  more  rare.]* 

When  the  rabbins  of  the  middle  ages  adhered  to  old 
and  celebrated  manuscripts,  they  seem  to  have  been  such 
as  had  the  truest  copies  of  the  masoretic  text  for  their 


'^  John,  1.  c.  p.  400,  sq.,  thinks  the  text  has  not  been  altered  finom  the  Tar- 
gums, but  rather  the  Targums  from  the  text  In  this  he  departs  from  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  former  edition  of  his  work,  and  also  from  Eichhom, 
§  134.  Kennicott,  Diss.  iL  super  Ratione  Text  Heb.  p.  173,  sqq.,  thinks  the 
Targums  have  been  altered  to  conform  to  the  text 

*  Meir  Hallevi,  about  1250,  complains  of  the  corruption  of  the  MSS. ; 
but  his  complaint  relates  chiefly  to  the  scriptio  plena  d  defediva.  See  his 
preface  to  the  Masora,  inserted  by  Bruns,  in  KentUcoU,  Diss.  Gen,  p.  113, 
sqq.    Buxtojf,  Tiberias,  p.  44. 

'  [Eichhom,  §  134,  sq.,  218,  sqq.] 
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basis/     [Among   these   celebrated  manuscripts,    often 
quoted,  are :  — 

1.  Hiilel's  manuscript.  It  is  from  the  hand  of  a 
deceiver,  and  has  no  critical  value,  yet  attained  a  great 
celebrity  from  the  name  of  its  reputed  author.  Its 
writer  is  unknown.  Some  ascribe  it  to  the  Hillel  who 
lived  a  century  before  Christ;  others  to  Hillel  the 
Prince,  who  lived  in  Palestine  340  A.  C."  Kimchi,  in 
the  thirteenth,  and  Rabbi  Zadok,  in  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, speak  of  it  as  still  extant. 

2.  The  rabbins  often  cite  a  Babylonian  manu- 
script, which  is,  perhaps,  the  recension  made  by  Ben 
Naphtali.*     ' 

3.  Ben  Asher's  recension  is,  perhaps,  the  work  re- 
ferred to  as  the  manuscript  of  Israel,  and  the  Jerusalem 
and  Egyptian  manuscript.'' 

4.  The  codex  Sinai  contains  only  the  Pentateuch, 
and  is  remarkably  accurate  in  its  accentuation. 

5.  The  Pentateuch  of  Jericho  is  esteemed  the  most 
accurate  in  respect  to  the  full  and  defective  readings. 

6.  The  codex  Sanbuki,  which  Richard  Simon  found 
cited  on  the  margin  of  a  manuscript,  and  which  is  some- 
times referred  to  by  Menachem  de  Lonzano  and  Solo- 
mon Norzi.** 


*  HoUinger,  Thes.  PhiL  p.  105,  sqq.  Carpzov,  Cht  sac.  p.  368,  sqq. 
Kannicottj  Diss.  Gen.  §  54 — 56. 

*  [See  above,  §  9a] 

*  [Mcnmanides,  Hil.  Seph.  Thora.  ch.  viiL  p.  4,  says,  "  The  book  on  which 
we  rely,  in  these  matters,  is  very  celebrated  in  Egypt  It  was  kept  many 
years  at  Jerusalem,  that  other  copies  might  be  corrected  from  it.  All  of  us 
rely  upon  this,  because  Ben  Asher  corrected  it,  oilen  revised  it,  and  spent 
many  years  in  laboring  diligently  upon  it"  Wcdtoru,  Prol.  iv.  9.  Eichhom 
thinks  the  MS.  of  Israel  is  not  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  MS.  Bruns  apud 
KennicoUy  Diss.  Gen.  §  54.] 

*  [Rabbi  Menachem  de  Lonzano,  Or  Thorah,  (BeioL  1745,  4to.,)  foL  13, 
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7.  The  book  Taggin,  which  Jacob  Ben  Chajim 
places  beside  "the  most  accurate  manuscripts."*  But 
all  of  these,  with  the  manuscripts  containing  eastern 
and  western  readings  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali, 
are  lost.]* 

• 

§95. 

THE  PRINTED  TEXT.    PRINCIPAL  EDITIONS  OR  RECENSIONS. 

[In  general,  the  early  editions  of  the  Hebrew  BiMe 
are  printed  on  parchment,  in  large,  black  letters,  with  a 
wide  margin.  The  initial  letters  and  words  are  not 
printed,  but  executed  with  a  pen,  or  wooden  stamp,  and 
ornamented.  They  are  without  a  title-page  at  the 
beginning,  but  have  the  name  of  the  work  at  the  end. 
They  are  without  points,  and  are  not  remarkable  for 
accuracy.]  * 

Separate  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  first  appeared  in 
print.  The  Psalter,  with  Kimchi's  commentary,  was 
first  printed  in  1477,  probably  at  Bologna.  [It  contains 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  leaves,  small  folio ;  it  has 
not  the  less  and  greater,  the  extended  and  final  let- 
ters. It  is  without  the  points,  except  in  Ps.  i. — iv.  2, 
and  V.  12,  13,  vi.  1,  which  are  rudely  pointed.  It  is 
printed  with  numerous  abbreviations  and  omissions.  It 
has  no  accents  except  Soph  pasuk.  It  is  printed  very 
carelessly,    for   sometimes   whole   verses    are    left  out. 


col.  3,  and  fol.  15,  coL  4,  cited  in  Eichhom,  $  374    ISfchsen,  Tent  p.  219, 
249.] 

'^  [See  specimens  of  the  readings  of  these  MSS.  in  Eichhomj  Repeit  toL 
xii.  p.  242,  sqq.] 

*>  [Eichhom,  §  136,  374.    Kennicottj  Diss.  Gen.  §  54-^  sqq.] 
"  [De  Rossi,  Annales  Ileb.  Typog.    See  JSfchsm^s  Essay  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, printed  at  Bologna,  1482,  in  Eichhom^s  Repert  voL  vi  p.  77,  sqq.] 
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mrr*  is  often  omitted,  and  an  empty  space  left,  with  an 
inrerted  u  in  it.* 

The  Psalter  was  again  printed  in  doodecimo,' without 
jdace  or  date,  but,  as  it  is  supposed,  between  1477  and 
1480;  again,  about  the  same  time,  in  the  same  form, 
but  with  an  index  and  certain  peculiar  benedictions/ 
The  whole  Pentateuch  was  printed,  with  the  points, 
the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  Jarchi's  commentary,  at 
Bdogna,  in  1482,  fdio.  Ruth,  Ecclesiastes,  Solomon's 
Song,  and  the  Lamentations,  were  published,  with 
Jarchi's  commentary,  and  Esther,  with  that  of  Aben 
Ezra,  as  it  is  conjectured,  at  the  same  place  and  time.'' 
Then  the  Early  and  Later  Prophets,  with  Kimchi's 
commentary,  appeared  in  two  fdios,  at  Soncino,  in 

I486.]' 

The  various  modern  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
may  be  traced  to  the  following  sources,  namely :  — 

I.  The  entire  Hebrew  Bible  was  first  printed  at  Son- 
cino, in  1488,  in  small  folio.     This  edition,  it  appears, 


*  [See  TSft^uerCs  description  of  this  edition  in  Etehhorrij  1.  c.  voL  v.  p.  134, 
sqq.]  On  this  and  other  ancient  editions  of  the  O.  T^  see  /.  B,  dt  Bosti,  De 
Hcbr.  Typographic  Origine  ac  Primitiis,  sive  antiquis  et  rarissimis  Heb.  Bib. 
Edit  Sec.  xv. ;  Parm.  1776,  4to.,  rec.  cum  Praef.  Hufnagel ;  ErL  1778,  8va 
His  De  Tjrpographia  Hebr.  Ferrariensi  Comment  Hist ;  Parm.  1780, 8vo., 
auct  cum  Pnef.  Hufnagd ;  ErL  1781, 8vo.  His  Annales  Typographiie  £br. 
Sabionetens.  Appendice  aucti,  ex  Italicis  Latin,  fecit  /.  Dr,  Roos ;  ErL  1789, 
8to.  No.  14, 17, 21, 23,  23,  29.  His  De  ignotis  nonnullis  antiquiss.  Ilebr. 
Tcxtus  Editt  et  critico  earum  Usu.  Accedit  de  Editt  Heb.  Bib.  Appendix 
hist  crit  ad  Biblioth.  sac.  Le-Longio-Maschianam ;  ErL  1782,  4to.  His 
Annales  Heb.  Typogr.  Sec.  xv. ;  Parm.  1795, 4to.  His  Annales  Typogr.  ab 
An.  1501  ad  1540,  ib.  1799,  4to.  O.  G.  Tychsen,  L  c  KennieaU,  Diss.  Gen. 
Na  255,  sqq.,  p.  43G,  sqq.,  ed.  Brans, 

*  [Dt  Rossi,  Annal.  p.  178.] 

*  [Dc  BjmsI,  L  c.  pb  130,  sqq.] 

*  [Tychstn,  in  EichhonCs  Repert  vol.  viL  p.  165,  sqq.,  and  viiL  51,  sqq. 
Dt  Bossi,  1.  c.  p.  40,  sqq.  For  a  full  account  of  these  editions,  see  Eichhomf 
Einleit  §392,  and  BosenmuUer,  Handbuch,  vol.  i.  p.  190,  sqq.] 
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was  followed,  throughout,  by  that  printed  at  Brescia,  in 
1494/  [Bruns  makes  it  appear  that  this  edition  was 
made  neither  from  very  ancient,  nor  very  good,  manu- 
scripts. It  is  so  rare  that  only  nine  copies  are  known 
in  Europe.  There  were  twenty-seven  editions  of  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  text  before  the  sixteenth 
century.]  * 

II.  The  Hebrew  Bible  of  the  Complutensian  Poly- 
glot (1514 — 1517)  represents  an  indifferent  text,  which 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  subsequent  editions.*  [This 
edition  was  the  work  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  assem- 
bled the  most  learned  men  of  Spain  to  assist  him.  He 
expended  large  sums  in  the  purchase  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, and  borrowed  those  of  the  Vatican  and  other 
libraries.**     Fourteen  years  were  spent  in   preparatory 


^  From  this  edition  the  following  descendants  have  proceeded :  The  first 
Bib.  Rab.  of  Bomberg,  1517,  1518,  ed.  Felix  Pratensis ;  Bomberg's  manual 
editions,  from  1518  to  1521,  in  4to. ;  Rohert  Stepf lens's  editions,  in  4ta,  from 
1539  to  1544 ;  and  Sebastian  Munster's  Bib.  Heb. ;  Basil,  1536,  2  vols.  4to. 
lAtther,  in  his  translation  of  the  O.  T.,  used  the  edition  of  Brescia,  1494.  [Ilis 
copy,  it  is  said,  is  still  preserved  at  Berlin.]     See  /.  G,  Palm,  De  Codd.  V.  et 

N.  T.  quibus  Lutherus usiis  est;  Hamb.  1753, 8vo.    B,  Jf,  D.  SchvUz, 

Vollst  Kritik  iib.  die  Ausgabe  der  Bib.  Heb. ;  Berlin,  1766,  8va  p.  13,  sqq., 
244,  sqq.  On  the  affinity  of  the  editions  of  Soncino  and  Brescia,  see  BrunSj 
in  Ammon,  Hanleinj  and  Patdus,  Theol.  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  757,  sq.  Annalcs 
Hclmst ;  1782,  vol.  i  p.  110,  vol.  iL  p.  237.  [  Gerson, "  son  of  the  wise  Rabbi 
Moses,"  the  editor  of  the  Brescia  edition,  had  no  mean  opinion  of  his  own 
labors ;  for  he  says,  ^  This  incomparable  work  was  finished  (the  world  will 
therefore  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Eternal)  in  the  year  1494,  at  Brescia, 
in  Venice,  whose  fame  will  be  exalted  thereby."] 

*  [See  EichhorrCs  remarks  upon  each  of  them,  §  392,] 

*  Namely,  of  Bib.  Polyg.  Bertrami,  ex  Officma  Sandandri^  (1586,  fol.,)  and 
ex  Officina  Commelini,  (1599  and  1616.)  [Rosenmiiller^  1.  c.  vol.  iiL  p.  279, 
sqq.  Wolf,  Bib.  Heb.  vol.  ii.  p.  539.  Kennicottj  1.  c.  p.  347,  sqq.  Eichhom, 
§393,  a.] 

'^  See  JUvartz  GomeZj  De  Gestis  Fr,  Ximtnes,  (Complut  1569,  fol.  lib.  iL 
p.  47,)  who  says  he  collected  seven  Hebrew  MSS.,  which  are  now  at  Coui- 
plutcnsium,  from  different  countries,  at  an  expense  of  40,000  ducata    Com- 
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labors  before  the  first  volume — numbered  as  the  fifth, 
and  containing  the  New  Testament — appeared.  The 
Hebrew  text  differs,  it  is  said,  from  all  previous  editions ; 
but  we  are  nowhere  told  it  was  derived  exclusively  from 
manuscripts.  It  agrees  very  closely  with  the  first  Bom- 
berg  edition,  of  1518,  which  follows  that  of  Brescia,  of 
1494,  whence  it  has  been  unfairly  conjectured  that  the 
Complutensian  text  was  also  derived  from  that  source. 
But  the  two  differ  in  many  places.  The  fate  of  the 
manuscripts  collated  is  not  known.  The  first  four  vol- 
umes contain  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek  text  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  with  a 
Latin  version  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The 
margin  contains  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  radicals.  The 
fifth  volume  contains  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with 
the  Vulgate.  The  sixth  contains  the  indices,  lexicons, 
and  other  aids.] 

HL  Bomberg's  second  edition  of  the  Rabbinical 
Bible;  Venice,  1525, 1526,  folio.  [This  contains  some 
readings  which  are  not  found  in  the  manuscripts,  the 
Masora,  or  the  older  editions.  They  are  mistakes,  but 
have  yet  been  copied  into  the  Paris  and  London  Poly- 
glots.* Bruns  says  Bomberg  did  not  desire  so  much  to 
obtain  good  manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  as  accurately  writ- 
ten Masora.  He  formed  his  text  rather  after  the  Masora 
than  after  the  manuscripts.]  Bomberg's  second  edition 
has  been  the  basis  of  most  of  the  subsequent  editions.* 


pare  Annales  Helmst  vol.  L  p.  110.  RosenmidUr,  1.  c.  vol  iiL  p.  279,  sqq. 
[ThiF  is  the  title  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot:  Biblia  Sacra  V.  T. 
multiplici  Lingua  nunc  prime  impressum".  Et  imprimis  Pentateuchus  He- 
braico  atque  Chaldaico  Idiomate,  adjuncta  imicuique  sua  Latina  Interpre- 
tatione.] 

•  [Bruns,  in  Kennicott,  Diss.  Gen.  p.  449.] 

^  The  following  editions  are  derived  from  it :  Bomberg's  3d  edition  of  the 
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IV.  The  Antwerp  Polyglot  (1569 — 1672)  represents 
a  mixed  text,  composed  from  the  two  last/  [The  first 
four  volumes  contain  the  Old  Testament ;  the  fifth,  the 
New  Testament;  and  the  others,  a  pretty  extensive 
biblical  apparatus,  partly  critical,  and  partly  of  a  philo- 
logical and  antiquarian  character.  The  Hebrew  text 
was  taken  from  the  Complutensian  Polyglot ;  but  Arias 
Montanus  had  corrected  it,  after  one  of  Bomberg's 
editions,  though  it  is  not  known  from  which.*  Only  five 
hundred  copies  were  printed,  and  of  them  many  were 
lost  at  sea.  It  was  published  at  the  expense  of  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  and  is  therefore  often  called  the  "royal 
Polyglot." 

Besides  the  above-named  text,  it  contains  the  para- 
phrase of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  reprinted  from 
the  Complutensian  edition;  that  on  the  other  books, 
from  the  Venetian  edition,  and  from  manuscripts.  The 
text  of  the  Septuagint  is  from  the  ^Idine  and  Com- 
plutensian text.  The  sixth  and  subsequent  volumes 
contain   a   valuable    critical    and    philological    appara- 


Bib.  Rabb. ;  Venice,  1547 — 1549,  fol.  Bib.  Rabb.  per  Jo,de  Gara;  Venice, 
15G8,  fol.  Bib.  Rabb.  Bragadini;  Venice,  1617,  1618,  fol.  Bomberg's 
manual  editions  of  1528, 1533, 1544, 4to.  Stephens's  editions  of  1644 — 1646, 
16mo.  It  appears,  with  some  alterations,  in  JustinianCs  editions ;  Venice, 
1541,  4to.;  1552,  18mo.;  1563  and  1573,  4to.  Bib.  Heb.;  Genev.  1618, 
4to.,  8vo.,  and  18mo.  Bib.  Heb.  per  Jo,  de  Gara ;  Venice,  1566,  4ta ;  1568, 
8vo.;  1682,  4to.  Bib.  Heb.  Typ.  Bragadim;  Venice,  1614,  1615,  4to.  and 
12mo.;  1619,  4to.;  1628,  4to.;  1707.  Bib.  Heb.  Ck,  Pkmtinus;  Ant  15G6, 
4to.,  8vo.,  and  16mo.  Bib.  Heb.  Hartmanni;  Franeq.  1595,  4to.,  8vo^  and 
16mo. ;  1598,  4to.    Bib.  Heb.  Typ.  Zach.  Cratonis;  Viteb.  1586,  (1587,)  4to. 

*  [Bib  sac.  Heb.  Chald.  Greece  et  Latine,  Philippi  II.  Reg.  Cath.  Pietato 
et  Studio  ad  sacrosancts  Eccl.  Usum.  Ch.  P/«m/inu9  excudebat ;  Ant  1569 
— 1572,  8  vols.  foL  See  MarsKs  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pt  i.  p.  440,  sq.  Montlily 
Repository  for  1821,  vol.  xiL  p.  203,  and  for  1827,  new  senes,  p.  572.  PeUi- 
grew,  Bib.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  pt  ii.,  cited  in  Home,] 

*  [Lc  Long,  Masch,  vol.  i.  p.  347.] 
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tus.]"     It  IS  the  basis  of  numerous  editions,*  and  is 
repeated,  also,  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots/ 

V.  Hutter's  editions  (1687 — 1603)  also  contain  a 
mixed  text.^  [He  says,  in  his  preface,  that  he  used  the 
Venetian,  Antwerp,  and  Paris  copies,  as  the  best  of  all.] 
This  text  has  been  followed  in  several  other  editions.* 

VI.  Buxtorfs  manual  edition  of  1611/ 


'  [RosenmuUeTj  I.  c.  p^  296,  sqq.] 

»  Pkadin's  Editions.  —  Ant  1571,  fol.,  1584,  foL  hag.  Bat  1673,  8vo. 
Bib.  Ileb.  Lat ;  Bwrg.  Aurac.  in  Hisp.  1581,  foL  Bib.  Heb.  Lat ;  Genev. 
1618,  foL  Bib.  Heb.  Lat  sumptibus  Dr.  Knock ;  Francq.  on  the  Mayne,  1618, 
fol.  Bib.  Heb.  Lat ;  Vien.  1743,  8vo.  Bib.  sac.  quadriling.  accur.  ChrisL 
Reineccius,  (Lips.  1750,  foL,)  and  his  manuals,  (Lips.  1725,  8va ;  1739,  8vo. 
and  4to.;  1756, 1798,  8vo.) 

*  [The  following  is  the  title  of  the  Paris  Polyglot:  Bib.  Heb.,  Samarit, 
Chald.,  Gnec,  Syriaca,  Lat,  Arab. ;  Lutetie,  Par.  excudebat  ^Monius  VUre^ 
1645, 10  vols.  fol.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  printed  in  this  work,  for 
the  first  time. 

The  London  Polyglot  has  for  its  title,  Bib.  sac.  Polyg.,  Brianua  WdUonus ; 
Lond.  1657,  6  vols.  fol.  It  contains  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot ;  the  Vatican  text  of  the  LXX.,  with  the  variants  of  the  Alexandrian 
codex ;  the  Vulgate,  after  the  Roman  edition  of  1587, 1588, 1592 ;  the  Tar- 
gums  ;  the  Persian  version  of  the  Pentateuch ;  the  ^thiopic  of  the  Psalms 
and  Canticles ;  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions ;  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  version,  with  the  necessary  Latin  translations  of  the  Oriental  versions, 
and  other  apparatus.  The  apocryphal  books  are  printed  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic  There  is  a  twofold  Hebrew  text  of  Tobit  See  /ibme, 
L  c.  Bib.  Append,  pt  i.  ch.  L  See  TodtTs  Life  of  Walton ;  Lond.  1821, 
2  vols.  8vo.] 

'^  Bib.  Ileb.  Cura  et  Studio  £/ue  HuUeri ;  Hamb.  1587,  fol.,  reprinted 
1588,1596,160a    See  his  Pnef.  foL  L  p.  2. 

'  Bib.  Heb.  JS/tssdii,  (Lug.  Bat  1662,  8vo.,)  and  HuUer's  Polyglot,  which 
was  never  finished,  (Niim.  1591,  foL) 

^  D'"»'^n3i  tt'^2'ir»t^  ti'ifct'^ao  n^irn  "^wJain  rrojan  tm  nya"i»i  t^^.ra? 

VzaT  n?  iriz  r^'^'^-n^a  tj'^mroi  fi'^31"ir« ,  [L  e.  the  four-and-twenty  books 
which  are  the  five  fifths  of  the  Law,  the  early  and  later  Prophets,  and  the 
Hagiographa,  revised  with  the  greatest  care. 

In  this  edition  Buxtorf  followed  the  Masora.]  It  is  the  basis  of  Bib.  Heb. 
cum  Typis  Manasaeh  Ben  Israd,  sumpt  Janasonii;  Amst  1639,  8vo.;  [his 
editions  of  1630, 1631,  and  1631—1635,  2  vols.  4to.,  have  a  different  text  of 
their  own.    Eidihom,  §  400 ;]  of  Buxtorf  s  Bib.  Rabb.  1618,  1619,  [which, 
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VII.  Athias's  edition  of  1661  and  1667.*  [Jablon- 
ski,  who  followed  Athias,  in  1699 — 1712,  attempted  to 
correct  the  points  and  accents  as  well  as  the  text,  and 
had  recourse  to  the  Masora  and  other  works  of  the  Jews. 
He  is  the  first  author  who,  after  proclaiming  the  actual 
occurrence  of  many  variants  in  the   Hebrew  codices, 


however,  is  somewhat  corrected  from  the  Masora ;]  and  of  the  Bib.  Rabb. 
Mosis  Francfurtensis ;  Amst  1724,  fol.  4  vols. 

*  Bib.  Heb.  correcta  et  coUata  cum  antiquissimis  et  accaratissimis  Ez- 
emplaribus  MSS.  et  hactenus  impressis,  Typis  Jos.  Miut ;  Amst.  1661,  and 
1667,  Svo.,  with  LeusdttCs  preface.  From  this  have  followed,  1.  Bib.  Heb. 
Clodii ;  Franeq.  1677,  8vo. ;  recognit  a  /.  H.  Majo^  et  ultimo  rev.  a  /.  Laa- 
deno;  ibid.  1693,  8vo.  Biblia  ad  optimorum  turn  impressorum  speciatim 
Clodii,  Jablonskii,  Opitii,  quam  Manuscriptorum  aliquot  Codd.  fidem  coUata. 

Direxit  opus J.  H.  Majus ;  collat  instituit G.  Chr.  Burdin ;  ibid. 

1716,  4to. Bib.  Heb.  ex  rec.  Dan  Em.  Jablonskii ;  Ber.  1699,  Svo. 

Pnef.  §  6,  7 :  Editionem,  quam  sequeremur,  elegimus  Ltusdeni  posteriorem, 
(1667.)  Verum  ipsam  non  ita  presso  pede  sequuti  sumus,  ne  passim  ab  eo 
non  nihil  discedendum  esse  putaremus.  Proprio  itaque  studio  Bibliorom 
recensionem  aggressuri,  ex  editionibus  impressis  eas,  quie  reliquarum  quasi 
cardinales  videbantur,  selegimus,  Bombergianam  Venet,  Regiam,  Basileen& 
Buxtorfii  et  Hutterian.,  quibuscum  edit  Menassis  et  al.  passim  contulimus. 
Prscterca  usi  sumus  MS.  Biblioth.  Elect  cod.,  item  e  Biblioth.  Dessav.  His 
plures  al.  codd.  conjunximus £d.  2 ;  Ber.  1772,  12mo. 

2.  From  this  have  followed.  Bib.  Heb.  J.  H.  MicKadis ;  HaL  Mag.  1720, 
8vo.  [Five  MSS.,  and  all  the  best  editions,  says  the  preface,  were  collated 
for  this ;  but  the  work  was  done  imperfectly.  See  Mtchadis,  Or.  Bib.  vol  i. 
Kennicoti,  Diss.  pp.  86,  146.]  Athias^ s  edition  of  1667  is  accurately  re- 
printed in  Bib.  Heb.  Ever,  van  der  Haoghi ;  Amst  et  Ultraj.  1705,  8vo. 

3.  From  this  have  proceeded.  Bib.  Heb.  Sal.  Ben  Jos.  Props;  Amst 
1724,  8vo.  Bib.  Heb.  Lat  cum  Vers.  Seb.  Schmidtii ;  Lips.  1740,  4to.  Bib. 
Heb.  Lat  C.  F.  Houbtgant ;  Par.  1753,  4  vols.  fol.  Bib.  Heb.  Jo.  Simonis; 
Hal.  1752, 1767,  8vo.  Bib.  Heb.  Benj.  Kennicott ;  Oxon.  1776—1780,  fol. 
Compare  Bruns,  De  Mendis  typographicis  Edit  Van  der  Hooght,  a  Kenni- 
cotto  non  sublatis,  in  Eichhom,  Repert  voL  xii.  p.  225,  sqq. 

4.  Athias  is  followed,  also,  in  Bib.  Heb.  cum  optimis  impress,  et  MSS. 

Codd.  collata Stud,  et  Op.  Hur.  Opitiij  (Kil.  1709,  4to. ;)  and  from  this 

comes  Bib.  Heb.,  (Zlillich,  1741,  4to.) 

On  this  and  tlie  following  section,  see  Le  Long,  Maschj  pt  L  Wolfy  Bib. 
Heb.  voL  iL  p.  364,  sqq.  KennicoU,  Diss.  Gen.  p.  436,  sqq.  BosenmuUerj  1.  c 
vol  i.  p.  189,  sqq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  279,  sqq.,  and  the  Introductions  to  the  O.  T. 
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recommended  an  accurate  examination  of  such  manu- 
scripts as  were  then  known,  and  a  search  after  others. 
Yet  he  published  the  Hebrew  text  with  but  slight  devia- 
tions from  the  masoretic  text,  as  it  had  been  printed  in 
Leusden's  edition  of  1667.  He  omitted  the  two  sus- 
picious verses  in  Joshua,  which  have  since  been  so 
abundantly  confirmed.]  "* 


§96. 

CRITICAL  APPARATUS. 

The  greater  Masora  and  the  various  readings  are 
contained  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Buxtorf  and 
Bomberg;  the  various  readings  may  be  found  in  the 
editions  of  Sebastian  Miinster,  Van  der  Hooght,  and  J. 
H.  Michaelis,*  in  that  published  at  Mantua,  (1742 — 
1744,)  with  Norzi's  critical  commentary,*  and  in  the 

•  rSee  Kenniattt,  L  c.  §  12a    Eichhom,  §  401.] 

•  See  /.  D,  MUhadi^a  Remarks  on  the  Halle  Bible  of  /.  H,  AEchaelia, 
and  the  remarkable  readings  of  the  Erfurt  MSS.,  which  it  omits,  in  his  Or. 
Bib.  vol.  L  p.  207,  sqq.  [RosenmidUr,  L  c.  p.  500,  sums  up  the  merits  and 
deficiencies  of  Houbigant,  by  saying  he  agrees  with  Cappellus,  and  often 
with  Morinus,  but  has  not  the  acuteness  of  the  one,  nor  the  broad  learning 
of  the  other.  His  representations  of  the  deficiencies  and  faults  of  the 
present. Hebrew  text,  are  far  more  exaggerated  than  those  of  Cappellus 
Like  a  medical  quack  who  magnifies  the  disease  of  his  patient  as  much  as 
possible,  to  make  his  own  merit  proportionably  great,  Houbigant  strives  to 
make  the  corruption  of  the  text  appear  very  bad,  so  that  the  remedy  he 
has  proposed  and  recommended  so  strongly,  may  be  taken  the  more 
greedily.] 

•  O.  G.  Tychaen,  Tentamen,  p.  79,  sq.  De  RoMi,  Prolegg.  ad  Varr.  Lect 
§  37,  sqq.  The  printed  title  of  JVorzi**  work  is  *^TD  tlTDJa ,  [(the  Offhing  of  a 
PremU ;)  but  its  true  title  is  f  ^D  ^nia ,  ({he  Reshrer  of  the  Ruiru.)  See 
more  concerning  this  valuable  edition,  which  is  too  little  known,  in  Ken^ 
nicottj  Diss.  Gen.  §  62,  and  RosenmOBerf  L  c] 
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Bibles  of  Houbigant/  Kennicott/  Doderlein,  Meisner, 
and  Jahn/  [The  Polyglots,  and  also  the  Biglots,  must 
be  named  mider  this  head.] '' 

Rabbi  Meir  Hallevi/  Rabbi  Menachem  de  Lonzano/ 


*  Houbiganlf  Note  Critics  in  V.  T.  Libros,  cum  Heb.  turn  Gnece  icrip- 
tos,  cum  integris  ejusdem  Prolegg.  ad  Exemplar  Paris,  denao  recuse,  voL  i^ 
iL ;  Franeq.  1777,  4ta  See  J.  D.  Mjchadia^  Pref.  to  his  Krit  CoUegio  liber 
die  drei  wichtigsten  Psalmen  von  Christa  /.  Ckr.  KaUii  Prod.  Rxaminia 
Criseoe  Houbigantiane  ;  Hafn.  1763,  4to.  His  Exam.  Cris.  Houbigantiaoe 
in  Cod.  Heb.  Spec.  i. ;  ibid.  1764.  Seb.  Rau,  Exercit  ad  Houbigantii  ProL; 
Lug.  Bat  1785, 4to. 

^  Bniru,  De  var.  Lect  Bib.  Kennicot  in  EichhorrCs  Report  vol.  ziL  p. 
S242,  sqq.,  xiii.  p.  31,  sqq.  See  his  Apology  for  Kennicott,  id.  voL  vi  p 
173,  sqq.  For  the  history  and  criticism  of  the  work,  see  iZoMnmiUZer,  Hand- 
buch,  voL  i  p.  241,  sqq.  [The  laborious  work  of  Kennicott  proves  that  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  are  all  modem ;  only  three  so  old  as  the  eleventh  century,  and 
none  older ;  that  they  all  exhibit  one  recension,  and  have  issued  from  one 
source,  and  consequently  are  of  little  use  to  rectify  a  corrupt  passage.  He 
is  too  much  inclined  to  prefer  readings  of  the  present  MSS.,  which  agree 
with  the  old  versions,  to  the  received  text,  when  they  give  an  easier  or  more 
harmonious  sense.  Better  critical  principles  and  more  practice  m  the  criti- 
cism of  other  ancient  writings,  would,  doubtless,  have  secured  him  from  these 
errors.  Eichhom  (in  No.  100  of  the  Jena  Zeitung,  afterwards  published  in 
Michadis,  Or.  Bib.  voL  xii,  Append.)  showed  many  mistakes  of  Kennicott^s 
assistants.  RosenmuUerj  L  c.  p.  504.  It  is  wonderful  that  a  man  so  familiar 
with  Hebrew  MSS.  should  not  have  given  the  world  a  better  classification,  or 
some  theory  of  the  MSS. ;  at  least,  some  hints  at  a  Hebrew  paleography. 
Bruns  thinks  his  English  assistants  were  incompetent  to  the  task  they 
undertook,  and  that  Kennicott  himself  erred  in  rejecting  the  marginal  read- 
ings, and  in  refusing  to  collate  some  ancient  MSS.  because  they  followed 
the  Masora  too  closely.] 

'  Bib.  Heb.  Reineccii  ed.  J.  Ckr.  Ddderlein  et  J,  H.  Meisner ;  Lips.  1793, 
8vo.    Bib.  Heb.  dig.  et  grav.  Lectt  Var.  adj.  J,  John ;  Vien.  1807, 3  vols.  4ta 

^  [There  is  a  valuable  Polyglot  of  the  Pent  in  Heb.,  Chald.,  Pers.,  and 
Arab. ;  Constantinople,  1546 ;  another  on  the  Ps.  in  Heb.,  Gr.,  Arab.,  and 
Chald.,  with  the  glosses  and  Lat  versions,  by  Justiniani;  Gen.  1516;  a 
third  on  the  Ps.  by  Potken,  in  four  languages ;  CoL  1518.] 

•  The  titles  are,  }r\'r]Ti  aT^O  r.^1D?a  "ICD,  (L  e.  the  Book,  the  Mtuora,  the 
Hedge  qf  the  Law ;)  Flor.  1750,  foL ;  BcrL  1761.  See  Kennicott^  Dis&  Gen. 
§  57,  and  Prunes  p.  112.  See  his  Excerpts,  in  Neue  Theol.  Journal,  voL  vi. 
p.  765,  sqq.    De  Rossi,  1.  c.  §  36. 

/  n^in  ^1»,  (Light  of  the  Law;)  first  published  at  Venice,  1518,  in 
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and  J.  B.  de  Rossi,  have  published  collations  of  various 
readings.' 

§97. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TEXT. 

All  the  diligence  hitherto  applied  to  the  comparison 
of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  has  taught  us  that  they  all, 
throughout,  represent  the  same  recension  of  the  text, 
namely,  the  masoretic,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  them 
all.  [Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  compared  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  Jewish  and  Samaritan  man- 
uscripts, and  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  editions ;  that 
is,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  copies,  including 
both  manuscripts  and  editions,  not  to  mention  the  ex- 
tracts from  others,  found  in  the  margin  of  tliese.  To 
these  De  Rossi  added  extracts  from  old  versions,  from 
the  Fathers,  the  Rabbins,  and  uncounted  writers,  Jewish 
and  Christian.  From  the  use  of  all  these  materials, 
and  the  toil  of  six-and-thirty  years,  conducted  with  a 
zeal  which  bordered  on  fanaticism,  we  have  learned  only 
this, — that  the  Masorites  afford  little  aid  in  restoring 
the  passages  where  the  text  is  corrupt ;  that  the  Jewish 
transcribers  copied  with  most  patient  assiduity,  and 
superstitious  correctness ;    that  Chance  or  Superstition 

niT'  *^niD ;  separately,  but  incorrectly ;  Amst  1558.    See  Simon,  Hist  crit 
duV.  T.  p.542.    JTennico^  1.  c.  §  61.    De  Ro8si,^37. 

*  Varie  lectiones  Vet  Test  ex  immensa  MSS.  editonimque  codd.  con- 
gerie  haustie  et  ad  Samarit  textom,  ad  vetustissimas  verss.,  ad  accuratiores 
sacne  critics  fontes  ac  leges  examinats ;  Parm.  1784 — 1788,  4  vols.  4ta 
Scholia  crit  in  V.  T.  libros,  sive  supplementa  ad  varias  sac.  textus  lectt; 
ib.  1798,  4to.  See  Doderleirij  Auserles.  theol.  Biblioth.  voL  iv.  p.  1,  sqq.  [De 
Rossi  collated  three  hundred  editions ;  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  MSS., 
besides  the  variants  of  Kennicott;  the  ancient  versions  and  rabbinical 
writings.  However,  he  did  not  collate  them  all  throughout,  but  only  in 
places  where  others  had  found  a  difficulty.] 
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has  destroyed  all  the  old  manuscripts;  that  the  first 
critical  editions  were  not  always  successful  in  their 
selection  of  readings,  and  that  some  few  passages, 
therefore,  may  still  be  corrected  from  the  present  manu- 
scripts. We  see  that  our  present  uniformity  of  punc- 
tuation is  supported  by  very  few  manuscripts ;  that 
there  are  numerous  diversities  of  punctuation  which 
affect  the  sense.  But,  alas !  we  learn  that  all  aid  from 
manuscripts  relates  only  to  trifles;  they  give  us  but 
little  help  in  the  ipost  important  defects,  and  we  must 
close  the  list  of  those  places,  lamenting  that  there  is  no 
certain  help  for  them.  "  What  Time  has  swallowed  we 
cannot  recover."  Jahn,  however,  thinks  that  much 
may  yet  be  done  in  this  department.]  • 

The  same  recension  was  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
translators,  from  whose  works  we  can  clearly  discern 
the  text  they  had  before  them.*  Since  their  time,  it  has 
not  been  materially  changed ;  and  from  the  earnest 
carefulness  of  the  Jews,  we  may  conclude,  with  proba- 
bility, that  it  was  the  same  before  their  time.'  From 
the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  different  writers  in 
the  Bible,  which  are  carefully  preserved,  and  from  those 
of  the  independent  passages  out  of  which  some  books 
are  composed,  it  appears  that,  in  general,  this  recension 
faithfully  represents  the  text  of  the  books  which  were 
collected  together  after  the  exile,  and  united  into  the 
canon.** 

'^  [Eichhom,  Allg.  Bib.  vol  iL  p.  562,  sqq.] 

*  Above,  §  88. 

•  Above,  §  8a    Eichhom,  Praf.  ad  Kdcher,  Nov.  Bibliotheca  Heh. 

•^  Eichhom,  1.  c,  shows  this  very  plainly  in  respect  to  the  different  names 
of  God  in  Genesis  and  Job,  and  in  respect  to  the  different  orthography  of 
the  various  writers.  Even  the  differences  between  parallel  passages  go  to 
prove  the  accuracy  of  the  text    See  above,  §  85. 
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§98. 
VARIOUS  CRITICAL  SYSTEMS. 

The  critical  school  of  the  old  Protestants  were  right, 
to  a  certain  extent,  when  they  maintained  the  integrity 
of  the  text  as  it  existed  in  the  masoretic  manuscripts.' 
But  this  school  went  too  far  when  they  extended  the 
faultlessness  of  the  text  to  the  vowel  points.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  moderns  obviously  exaggerate 
both  the  faults  of  the  present  text  and  the  means  of 

*  LSschar,  De  Caus.  Ling.  Heb.  p.  442 :  Non  in  ea  versamur  opinione, 
qaam  inspectio  codicum  palam  refellit,  ita  custoditum  esse  quemvis  Ebneo- 
rom  codicem,  ut  temeritas  critica  vel  hallucinatio  scribarum  nihil  hinc  inde 
mutare  potuerit,  sed  ita  arbitiamur:  etsi  particulares  codd.,  hie  quidem  in 
ista,  iUe  in  alia  parte,  alterationes  leviusculas  passi  sint,  nullam  tamen  mu- 
tationem  in  omnes  codd.  simul  sumtoe,  h.  e.,  in  fontes  abstracte,  ut  Philoso- 
phi  loquuntur,  consideratos  imipisse:  idque  divine  providentie  pnesidio 
cumprimis,  deinceps  aliqua  Judaic®  gentis  industria  factum. 

Carpzov,  Crit  sac.  p.  93 :  Si  in  communi  lectione  omnes  codd.  conspirant, 
ea  quoque  standum  est,  nee  vel  in  vers,  cujusdam,  vel  in  commodioris  inter- 
pretationis  gratiam,  multo  minus  ob  diversam  allegationem,  sive  biblicam, 
sive  ecclesiasticam,  tentanda  mutatia 

Buxtorff  De  Punctorum  Antiquit  et  Orig.  voL  L  p.  282:  Si  omnes  varie- 
tates  codd.  Hebraicorum,  quas  in  suis  codd.  critici  illorum  annotarunt,  qua 
veteres,  qua  recentes,  in  unum  manipulum  aut  fasciculum  coUigantur,  de- 
prehendentur  esse  levissimi,  et  plane  quoad  sensum  nullius  momenti,  ita  ut 
plerumque  nihil  aut  certe  panim  intersit,  banc  an  illam  sequahs  lectioneuL 
Idem,  Anticrit  i.  4,  p.  66,  sqq. :  Non  est  certum,  si  interpres  aliter  transferat, 
quam  hodiernus  cod.  Hebr.  refert,  quod  talem  lectionem  in  suo  ezemplari 
Hebr.  invenerit  Primum  enim  sensum  siepe  rcddiderunt,  non  ad  verba  at- 
tendentes:  secundo  deprehenditur,  illos  nimiam  licentiam  aliquando  sibi 
sumsisse:  tertio  non  eximendi  sunt  interpretes  ab  imperitia:  quarto  ad 
imperitiam  accessit  etiam  saepe  negligentia  et  oscitantia:  quinto  etiam 
quedam  sunt  verss.,  de  quibus  constat,  illas  non  amplius  esse  tales,  quales  a 
primis  illarum  authoribus  fuerunt  conditie.  See  Buxiorff  On  the  Cod.  Sam. 
L  c  iL  7,  p.  524. 

*  Here  belong  the  following  works :  SaL  GUub^  Tract  de  Textus  Hebr. 
in  V.  T.  Puritate,  in  BawVy  Crit  sac.  p.  22,  sqq.  Ahr,  Calov,  Critici  sac 
Tract  iL  p.  996,  sqq.    HotHnger,  Thes.  PhiL  p.  118,  sqq.    /.  Leutdm,  Phi- 
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correcting  these  faults,  such   as   the   ancient  versions, 
the  Samaritan  codex,  and  critical  conjecture.* 

Yet  the  contest  between  these  different  parties  has 
served  to  give  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  the  neces- 
sary freedom  and  circumspection,  with  which,  by  using 
all  the  means  at  its  command,  it  might  seek  to  discover 
faults  and  correct  them,  though  for  more  ancient  errors, 
which  lie  deeper^  it  knows  of  no  help. 


DIVISION   II. 

THEORY  OF  THE  CRITICISM  OF  THE 

HEBREW  TEXT. 

§99. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  CRITICISM  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

It  appears  from  the  history  of  the  outward  form  of 
the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  consonants 
alone  are  the  proper  object  of  criticism  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, without   any  reference   to   their  division   into 

loL  Ebr.  Dissert  xxiiL  .^nt  HrdsiuSy  Authentia  absol.  sac.  Textus  Hebr. 
vindicata,  c.  8,  sqq.  .^m.  Bootii  VindiciiB  sive  Apodixis  Apolog.  pro  Hebr. 
Veritate  cont  J.  Morinum  et  L.  Cappellum ;  Par.  1653, 4to.  Matt.  WtumxUhf 
Vindicice  sac.  Scnpt. ;  Rost  1664,  4to. 

*"  h,  V6»9ius,  De  LXX.  Int,  and  Append,  ad  Lib.  de  LXX.  MorinuSj 
Exercitatt.  Bibl.  de  Hebr.  Gnecique  textus  sinceritate  duo,  quorum  prior  in 
Gnecos  sac.  textus  codd.  inquirit,  vulg.  ecclesise  versionem  antiquissimis  codd. 
conformem  esse  docet,  germane  LXX.  interpretum  edit  dignoscendc  et 
illius  cum  vulgata  conciliande  methodum  tradit  ejusdemque  divinam  integ- 
ritatem  ex  Judieorum  traditionibus  confirmat  Posterior  explicat,  quidquid 
Jndeei  in  Hebr.  textus  criticen  hactenus  elaboramnt,  etc;  Par.  1G69,  foJ. 
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words.  This  separation  into  words,  the  punctuation, 
and  accentuation,  belong  to  the  department  of  exegesis 
and  philology.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  traditionary 
division,  punctuation,  and  accentuation,  which  the  Jews 
observed  in  their  treatment  of  the  text,  have  great 
authority,  and  consequently  the  critical  marks  are  to  be 
conl^iilted  in  this  matter. 

An  exegetical  and  philological  use  may  be  made 
of   the   various  readings. 

§100. 

GENERAL  THEORY  OP  THE  OFPlCfi  OF  CRITICISM. 

The  design  of  criticism  is  to  determine  what  was 
originally  written  by  the  author j  consequently  to  ascer- 
tain facts. 

Now,  facts  may  be  ascertained  directly^  by  inspection. 
But  in  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  this  direct 
source  of  information  fails  us ;  for  the  original  documents 
that  bame  from  the  author's  hAdd  Are  the  only  proper 
object  of  inspection,  and  these  are  lost. 

Then,  again,  facts  may  be  ascertained  indirectly^ 
through  the  probable  statements  of*  history,  which  de- 
rives  its   materials  from   inspection;   that  is,  through 


iAtdL  CappdfuSf  Critica  Mic.  de  wiiB  qme  in  Vet  Test  Libris,  occurrunt 
Lectt  lib.  vi.  ed.  Stud,  et  Op.  /.  Cappdli,  fil. ;  Par.  1650,  foL,  rec.  multisque 
Animadw.  auxit  G.  /.  L.  Vogtl^  torn.  L ;  HaL  1775.  Animadv.  auxit  /.  G. 
Scharfenherg ;  torn.  iL  1778,  torn.  iiL  1786,  8vo.  The  following  are  much 
more  moderate :  It  Simorij  Hist  crit  du  V.  T.  vol.  i  p.  16,  sqq.  WaUon^ 
Proleg.  vii.  viiL  KennicoU,  Diss.  L  iL  super  Ratione  Textus  Hebr.  V.  T. 
Lat  vert  GuH  Abr.  Teller ;  Lips.  1756, 1765,  Bvo.  Diss.  Gen.  ed.  Bruna; 
Brunsv.  1783,  8Vo.  Be  Bosn,  Prolegg.  ad  varr.  Lectt  Houbtgant  ex- 
aggerates the  matter  again  in  his  Prolegg.  in  Scripturam  sac,  (Par.  1740, 
4to.,)  and  Bauj  1.  c,  refutes  his  tharge^ 

VOL.  I.  48 
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history  which  must  rest  on  documentary  evidence. 
This  evidence,  in  the  criticism  of  any  particular  text, 
consists  in  the  documentary  proofs  of  its  various  con- 
ditions at  different  times,  —  such  as  the  recensions  and 
various  readings,  —  which  the  critic  is  to  inquire  into 
and  decide  upon. 

Two  things,  then,  belong  to  criticism,  namely :  — 

1.  To  have  an  acqttaintance  with  the  documentary 
means  of  ascertaining  the  original  text ;  and, 

2.  To  pass  judgment  upon  the  testimony  they  offer. 
When   there   is   no    such  testimony  respecting    the 

critical  questions,  or  when  the  testimony  is  obviously 
insufficient,  a  third  office  is  imposed  upon  the  critic, 
namely,  critical  conjecture.^ 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  DOCUMENTARY  MEANS  TO  AID  IN  THE 
CRITICISM  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

§101. 
GENERAL  VIEW  AND   DIVISION  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

Pursuing  the  course  of  history,  we  can  distinguish 
the  following  various  forms  of  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  namely :  — 


**  [I  have  given  a  paraphrase,  more  than  a  translation,  of  this  section. 
But  I  trust  the  author's  meaning  is  made  as  clear  in  the  English,  at  least,  as 
)t  is  in  the  German.] 

See  Patdusy  Com.  iiber  N.  T.  voL  L  p.  27,  sqq. 
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I.  The  text  before  the  canon  was  collected  and 
closed. 

II.  The  text  before  the  time  of  the  Mason tes. 

III.  The  Samaritan- Alexandrian  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

IV.  The  masoretic  text. 

The  witnesses  or  documentary  means  of  proving  the 
text  may  be  arranged  in  the  same  order ;  but  since  the 
documents  which  relate  to  the  first  and  second  of 
the  above  divisions  are  so  scanty  and  uncertain,  this 
arrangement  of  them  serves  scarce  any  other  purpose 
than  to  give  a  convenient  view  of  the  subject. 

[The  following  are  the  means  of  proof  to  be  relied 
on,  namely :  — 

I.  The  parallel  passages  in  the  Bible ;  the  Alphabetic 
Psalms;  for  the  books  of  Moses,  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch. These  disclose  the  variations  and  faults  of  the 
text  in  the  earliest  times. 

II.  The  old  versions  of  the  Bible;  perhaps  the 
Jewish  writers  Philo  and  Josephus;  the  Christian 
Fathers,  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  Origen,  and  Jerome  ;  the 
Talmud  and  the  Masora.  These  sources  disclose  the 
later  variations,  before  the  masoretic  recension  was 
completed. 

III.  The  modem  rabbins ;  manuscnpts  and  editions. 
These  contain  the  various  readings  of  the  masoretic  re- 
cension. 

When  these  means  are  not  adequate  to  restore  a  cor- 
rupt passage,  here,  as  in  all  other  ancient  writings,  the 
only  resort  is  to  critical  conjecture,  which  is  at  all  times 
uncertain.]* 

•  Bauer,  Crit  sac.  §35,  sqq.    Einleit  §97.     EiMomt  §  139. 
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§102. 

1.  MEANS  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE  TEXT  BEFORE  CLOSING 

THE  CANON. 

These  are  found  only  in  the  parallel  passages/  and 
the  use  even  of  them  is  much  limited  by  the  fact  that 
later  writers  intended  to  recast  and  work  over  the  eariier 
passages  they  inserted,  rather  than  to  preserve  them  in 
their  original  form.  Besides,  the  alterations  which 
these  later  writers  allowed  themselves  to  make,  and  the 
faults  they  themselves  fell  into,  belong  to  the  peculiar 
text  of  these  writers,  and  so  are  not  to  be  Used  by  the 
critic* 

§103. 

II.  MEANS  OF  ASCERTAINING  TtiB  TEXT  BEFORE  THB  TtBO 

OF  THE  MASORITEB. 

1.   The  Versions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  from  a  direct,  accurate,  just, 
and  unfalsified  version,  we  can  ascertaiii  the  original 
text,  which  was  its  basis,  at  least  in  its  ttiain  features. 
But  the  translators  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially 
the  more  ancient  of  them,  sometimes  had  not  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language ;  sometimes  they 
had  not  the  requisite  helps ;  and,  in  particular,  they  had 
no  text  furnished  with  the  vowel  points  ;  besides,  their 
works  are,  for  the  greater  part,  extensively  interpolated ; 

•  Above,  §  85. 

*  CappeUxu,  ed.  Vogelj  lib.  i.  ch.  3—14.  Bauery  Grit  sac  §  132,  (§  20.)  /. 
H.  Otreit,  Grit  sac,  [or  A  Short  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Griticism,  originally 
published  without  tiie  author^  name,  in  1774,]  in  the  German  collection 
Brit  TheoL  vol.  L  p.  77.    [See  Appendix,  H.,  and  Eichhom,  §  139.] 
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SO  that,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  critical  use  of  them  is 
exceedingly  insecure,  and  is  attended  with  the  danger 
of  mistaking  exegetical  errors  and  interpolations  of  the 
translator  for  the  true  readings  of  the  text  he  had  before 
him/ 

The  chief  rule  to  be  given  in  this  case  is,  to  avoid 
this  danger  by  getting  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  spirit  and  the  critical  condition  of  the  versions  to  be 
used,  and  by  a  circumspect  attention  to  all  possible 
methods  of  reconciling  them  with  the  present  text,  and 
by  supposing  the  translators  made  mistakes  and  con- 
jectures. 

[The  ancient  versions  are  very  valuable,  since 
they  follow  the  ante-masoretic  text,  and  are,  indeed, 
often  its  only  representatives.  But  it  is  not  always 
possible  from  the  version  to  determine  what  its  author 
read  in  his  manuscripts;  for  sometimes  his  word  may 
be  translated  back  into  Hebrew  by  one  of  several 
synonymes;  he  may  have  added  words  of  little  im- 
portance, or  even  important  words,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  clearness.  Sometimes  he  altered  to  suit  the 
idiom  of  his  own  tongue,  or  to  be  more  perspicuous; 
sometimes  he  did  not  understand  an  obscure  or  difficult 
word,  or  sentence,  and  omitted  it,  or  gave  a  conjectural 
translation,  and  sometimes  expressed  the  sense  without 
rendering  the  words.  But  where  we  can  ascertain  the 
reading,  the  version  is  of  the  same  value  as  the  original 
text.]  * 

*  Buxtorf,  Anticrit  p.  66,  sqq.  See  above,  §  98,  p.  375,  note  a.  HensUr^ 
Bemerkungen  iiber  JeremiaB,  p.  9&     fFtner,  De  Onkeloso,  p.  23. 

^  Bauer,  Crit  sac.  p.  426,  sqq.  John,  voL  L  p.  438,  sqq.  [/.  C.  Kruqfpf 
Di88.  ii.  de  Vers.  Alex,  in  emendanda  Lectione  Exempli  Hebraic!,  caute 
adhibenda ;  Hal.  1775, 177a] 
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^104. 

Utilitt  of  the  Different  Versions. 

1 .  If  the  entire  work  of  Aquila  were  still  extant,  the 
first  rank  would  be  assigned  to  it,  on  account  of  his 
literal  fidelity.* 

2.  The  Alexandrian  version  claims  superiority  in 
respect  of  age,  but  its  value  is  diminished  by  the  un- 
certain condition  of  its  text ;  by  the  unskilfiilness  of 
its  authors,  and  their  inaccurate  notions  respecting 
the  grammatical  construction  and  interpretation  of 
the  original.* 

3.  The  writers  of  the  Targums  were  certainly  best 
able  to  understand  the  original  text ;  but  the  fireedom 
with  which  they  have  treated  it,  in  general,  renders  the 
critical  use  of  their  words  difiicult.  The  corruption 
of  the  Targums  from  the  Hebrew  text  adds  to  the 
difficulty.* 

4.  The  Syriac  version  sometimes  inclines  to  the  AI- 


**  DathCf  De  Aquiloe  Reliquiis  in  Hosce,  in  his  Opusc.  ed.  BosenmiiUar ; 
Lips.  1746,  8vo.  CappeUus^  L  c.  vol.  iL  p.  805,  and  Scharfenber^s  remarks 
therein. 

^  Grabe^  Diss,  de  LXX.  Intt  ch.  L  Carpzov,  Grit  sac.  p.  516,  sqq.  Ge- 
senius,  Gesch.  d.  Hebr.  Spr.  p.  77,  sqq.  CappeUus,  vol.  ii.  p.  512,  sqq.  De 
Rossi,  Prolegg.  §  28.  Knapp,  Diss.  ii.  de  Vers.  Alex,  in  emendanda  Lec- 
tione  fbcempli  Hebr.  caute  adhibcnda ;  HaL  1775, 1776.  Reinkard^  De  Vers. 
Alex.  Auctoritate  et  Usu  in  constituenda  Librorum  Hebr.  Lectione  genuina, 
Opusc.  acad.  ed.  PolitZj  vol.  i.  p.  25,  sqq.,  43,  sqq.  See  other  authors  in 
RosenmulUr,  1.  c.  voL  ii.  p.  445,  sqq. 

*  Eichhom,  §  217.  ffiner,  1.  c.  p.  25,  who  limits  the  corruption  from  this 
source  very  much.  See  examples  of  the  variants  of  the  Targums  in  Eidi- 
horn,  §  224,  229,  sqq.,  and  CappdLus,  vol.  iL  p.  779,  sqq.  Pfannkwkt,  De 
Codd.  MSS.  V.  T.  et  Vers.  Chald.  in  Lectt  Antimasoreticifi  Consensu ;  Giss. 
1803,  4to. 
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exandrian;  but  where  it  is  independent,  it  is  valuable 
on  account  of  its  fidelity  to  the  original/ 

6.  Jerome's  version  is  a  very  important  witness, 
when  it  is  freed  from  its  mixture  with  the  other  Latin 
translations.^ 

6.  Saadias,  and  other  more  modern  translators,  belong 
rather  to  the  masoretic  text,  though  they  often  differ 
considerably  from  that/ 

^  105. 

2.    Quotations  from  the  Bible  bt  the  Talihtd  and 

Rabbins. 

When  the  Talmudists  do  not  sport  with  passages  of 
Scripture,**  nor  bring  them  forward  frivolously  and  from 
memory,   but  quote   accurately   and   with   care,'  their 


*  Eichhorrtj  §  253.  Bautr^  Grit  sac.  §  134.  MtchadiSy  Abhandlung  Uber 
d.  Sjnr.  Sprache,  §  13.  Daihe,  Remarks  in  his  edition  of  the  Syriac  Psalter. 
Hindj  De  Pent  Vers.  Syr.  §  2. 

^  CapptUua^  1.  c.  voL  iL  p.  858,  sqq.  KtnnicotL,  Diss.  Gen.  §  84, 13, 14. 
EiMam,  §  127,  b. 

*  [Jfcnntcoft,  1.  c.  §  4a] 

On  the  critical  use  of  Jostphus,  see  MichadiSf  Or.  Bib.  vol.  v.  p.  221,  sqq. 
[JTennicoff,  1.  c.  §  30,  sq.    jEJic^m,  §  339.] 

'^  Here  belongs  the  formula  "^D  M^K  "^D  M^pZn  ^M,  [i  e.  read  not  so,  but 
80.  But  this  formula  is  mostly  used  when  a  passage  is  allegorized,  though 
sometimes  it  is  followed  by  a  proper  variant]  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  ch.  ix.  p. 
83,  sqq. 

'  [Numerous  variants  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  Talmud, 
for  it  is  older  than  the  Masora ;  but  the  quotations  in  the  printed  editions  of 
the  Talmud  have  been  altered  by  the  editors  to  conform  to  the  common 
text  Doctor  Gill,  who  collated  the  Talmud  for  Kennicott,  found  less  than 
a  thousand  variants,  and  those  relating  mainly  to  trifles.  Kennicott,  Diss. 
Gen.  §  35.  Manuscripts  of  the  Talmud,  as  well  as  printed  editions,  must  be 
used,  to  find  various  readings.]  Eichhom,  §  340.  See  further  proofs  of  the 
uncritical  diligence  of  the  editors  of  the  Talmud  in  Simon,  1.  c.  liv.  i.  ch. 
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citations  are  to  be  regarded  as  critical  depositions, 
and  of  the  same  value  with  fragments  from  ancient 
manuscripts/ 

It  is  only  the  most  ancient  rabbins,  who  lived  nearest 
to  the  time  of  the  Talmud,  that  are  of  any  critical  value 
in  this  respect;  such  are  Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi,  Jarchi, 
and  Maimonides.' 

^  106. 

3.   The  Masora. 

It  is  well  established  that  the  Masora,  in  part,  grew 
out  of  materials  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  out  of 
critical  observations;  thus  it  contains,  not  only  in  the 
Keris  and  Kethibsy  but  also  in  the  other  annotations, 
statements  respecting  the  text  which  frequently  differ 
from  the  present  readings,  and  are  confirmed  by  the  old 
witnesses,  such  as  Origen  and  Jerome/ 

XX.  p.  116.  [Eichhom,  §341,  mentions  one  exception  to  this  nile,  and  says 
KmMs  Liber  Radiciun  (Neap.  1490)  lias  been  edited  by  iSom.  Latiphj  in  a 
more  critical  way,  with  all  its  ori^nal  variants.  See  Zutiz,  Die  Gottes- 
dienstlichen  Vortrage  dcr  Juden ;  Berlin,  1832,  ch.  v.] 

**  Buxtorft  Anticrit  p.  808,  maintains  tlie  unimportance  of  the  variants 
found  in  the  Talmud,  against  CappeUus,  L  c.  vol.  il  p.  900.  Against  Bur- 
torf,  see  Claud,  Cappellanusj  Mare  Rabbinicum  infidum ;  Par.  1667, 12ma, 
and  in  Oentu5,  Fascic.  x.  Exercitatt  hist  See  Extracts  from  it  in  Kennicoti, 
Diss.  ii.  super  Rat  Text  p.  247 — 252.  Drommann  gives  various  readings 
from  the  Mishna  in  his  treatise  An  variae  Lect  ad  Cod.  V.  T.  colligi  possint 
ex  Mishna,  Opusc.  vol.  L  p.  1^46.  KennicoU  published  variants,  also,  from 
the  Mishna  and  Gemara,  in  No.  650,  afler  Doctor  Gill's  collation,  (Diss.  Gen. 
§  35,)  in  which  Buxtorf 's  judgment  is  fully  confirmed. 

^  See  specimens  in  CappeUus,  L  c.  vol.  ii.  p.  420,  sqq.  TSfchsefiy  Biitzow. 
Nebenstunden,  and  in  Eichhom^s  Repert  voL  i.  p.  169,  sqq. 

'^  Eichhom,  §  157.  Compare  §  113,  127,  b.  PrsBf  ad  K5chai  Nov.  Bib 
Heb.  CappdluSj  L  c.  voL  ii.  p.  917,  sqq.  Buxtorf  concedes  this,  Anticrit 
p.  832. 
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§  107. 
III.    MEANS  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE  SAMARITAN  TEXT. 

1.  This  text  is  coDtained  in  Samaritan  manuscripts, 
the  first  of  which  came  to  Europe  in  1620,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Kennicott,  in  1623/  They  are  of  no  great 
antiquity,  and  are  furnished  with  very  uncertain  sub- 
scriptions.* The  Samaritan  character  is  written  without 
the  Jewish  vowel  points,  accents,  and  diacritical  marks, 
but  with  its  own  peculiar  marks  for  reading  and  punc- 
tuation/ 

2.  To  this  recension  belong  the  Samaritan,  and  the 
Samaritan-Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch/ 

*  JlthiUts  Harlay  de  Sancy  thinks  this  MS.  was  purchased  at  DamasctVy 
in  1616,  (by  Pdrus  a  Valle  ?)  and  was  sent  to  the  Libraiy  of  the  Oratory  at 
Paris.  Sec  Jo,  MorinuSj  Opusc.  Sam.  p.  95,  Exercitatt  in  utnimque  Pent 
Sam.  p.  8.  Le  Longj  1.  c.  vol.  L  p.  358.  Kennicott,  Diss.  Gen.  p.  475,  Cod. 
363.  The  following  are  worthy  to  be  consulted :  Cod.  Cottonianus,  in  Ken- 
nicott, Na  127 ;  Cod.  Sonet  Genov.,  Kennicott,  No.  221.  Compare  Lob- 
stein,  Cod.  Sam.  Par.  Sanct  Genov.;  Frankfort,  1781;  Barherims  Triglot; 
Kennicott,  Na  504.    Compare  §  Gl,  above. 

It  has  been  published  from  Cod.  No.  363,  in  the  Paris  Polyglot,  vol.  vi., 
edited  by  Morinus,  with  his  Latin  version ;  in  vol.  L  of  the  London  Polyglot, 
by  WaUon,  improved,  as  it  is  pretended,  after  Vtha^i  MSS.  See  fVaiton, 
Prol.xL  10,  and,  on  the  other  side,  Castellus,  Prsf.  ad  Animadversiones  Sam. 
in  vol.  vu  of  the  Polyglot  Both  of  these  editions  are  in  the  Samaritan 
character.  It  has  been  published  in  the  Chaldec  square  letter ;  Pentat  Ileb, 
Sara.  ed.  BenJ,  Blayney;  Oxon.  1790,  8vo.  See  its  variations  from  the 
Hebrew  text  in  HovbigomVs  and  KennicotCs  Bibles. 

^  Morinus,  1.  c.  Bjomstahl,  in  EichhonCs  Repert  voL  ilL  p.  87,  sqq.  De 
Rossi,  Spec.  Varr.  Lectt  p.  150.  Eichhom,  §  380.  See  KennieatPs  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  Sam.  Pent  State  of  the  Heb.  Text,  vol.  iL  ch.  L 

*  Signs  of  the  division  into  words,  e.g.  Gen.  L  1,  B^^nifil  'wna  TT^OWna. 
the  diacritical  line  called  marheUmo,  e.  g.  Ex.  v.  3,  ^3*^Sl  ^n^n  ;  signs 

of  division  into  paragraphs,  Kazin,  e.  g.  :•  = ,  or  —  < :.  &c  See  Morinus^ 
Exercitatt  p.  89,  sqq.  WaUtm,  ProL  xL  10.  HoMgant,  Prol.  iiL  a  AMar^ 
Bib.  Krit  Reise,  p.  144,  sqq. 

*  See  above,  §  63,  67. 

VOL.  I.  49 
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§  108. 

IV.  MEANS  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE  MASORETTC  TEXT. 

1.  The  Manuscripts. 

N  With  some  single  exceptions,  the  Hebrew  manuscripts 
represent  the  text  of  the  masoretic  recension ;  the  an- 
cient agree  with  it  more  nearly  than  the  modern  manu- 
scripts/ They  are  generally  divided  into  sacred  and 
common;  or, 

I.  The  rolls  of  the  synagogue  ; 

II.  Private  manuscripts.  These  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  1 .  The  manuscripts  written  in  the  Chaldee 
square  letter;  2.  The  manuscripts  in  the  rabbinical 
character. 

§109. 

A.     Rolls  of  the  Synagogue, 

The  synagogue  rolls  contain  only  the  text  of  the 
Pentateuch,  —  for  the  Hagiographa  and  the  Prophets 

^  KennicoUj  Diss.  Gen.  cd.  BrunSf  p.  116,  sqq.  Pnef.  p.  x.  Diss,  super 
Rat  Text  p.  281,  sqq.  De  Bossij  Prolegg.  p.  xx.  See  accounts  and  cata- 
logues of  the  MSS.  in  Wolf,  Bib.  Heb.  voL  ii.  p.  293.  Carpzov,  Crit  sac 
lib.  L  ch.  8.  Simon,  Hist  Crit  du  V.  T.  lib.  L  ch.  21—23.  Houbigtaii, 
Prol.    KenmcoUj  Diss.  Gen.  p.  334. 

For  the  variants  of  the  MSS.,  De  Rossi,  Clavis  sac.  Descriptio  collatorum 
MSS.  Tychsen,  De  Variis  Codd.  Heb.  —  Eichhom,  §  342-364,  in  the  main, 
offers  a  model  of  a  treatise  on  the  MSS.,  and  Bauer,  Crit  sac  §  103, 
follows  him. 

See  the  descriptions  of  particular  MSS.  referred  to  by  RosenmuUer,  1.  c. 
vol.  ii.  p.  17,  sqq.  On  the  Berlin  MSS.,  see  JabUmski,  Praef.  ad  Bib.  Heb. ; 
Shvh,  Kritik  der  Bibelausgaben  vorrede.  Wolf,  1.  c.  p.  304,  sqq. ;  Kennicott, 
1.  c.  No.  150,  607 — 611 ;  [and  Dissertations,  vol,  iL  cL  v. ;  Home,  pt  L  ch. 
iiL  sect  i.] 
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are  written  in  separate  rolls  by  themselves, — and  are 
written,  according  to  minute  and  very  rigorous  rules,  in 
the  square,  Chaldee  writing  characters.*  They  are  in 
the  ancient  form  of  rolls,  either  of  leather  or  parchment, 
and  are  written  without  vowels  and  accents,  but  with 
the  extraordinary  points,  and  the  unusual  consonants, 
that  is,  the  lesser  and  greater,  the  suspended  and  in- 
verted letters.  They  are  transcribed  from  an  authentic 
copy,  with  the  most  careful  corrections,  and  with  the 
utmost  precision  of  caligraphy. 

They  represent  one  and  the  same  text  with  great 
uniformity,  and  afford  the  critic  but  few  variants,  though 
without  furnishing  him  with  satisfactory  proof  that  they 
represent  the  original  text.  It  can  be  maintained  that 
the  Pentateuch  was  thus  accurately  copied  in  ancient 
times,  though  the  rules  for  copying  it  originated  at  a 
later  period.  These  rolled  manuscripts  are  very  rare 
among  the  Christians,  because,  as  Carpzov  says,  the 
Jews  are  unwilling  to  sell  them,  and  carefully  conceal 
all  old  and  defaced  manuscripts  of  the  synagogue,  lest 
the  holy  word  should  be  defiled.* 

*  Tract  Sopherim.  Compare  Judfeorum  codicis  sacri  rite  scribendi  leges 
ad  rite  aestimandos  codd.  MSS.  antiquos  penitiles  e  libro  talmudico  ta^^&ID 
rrc?^  in  Lat  conversas  et  annotationibus  explicatas  eruditis  examinandas 
tradit  /.  G.  L.  JidUr ;  Hamb.  1779,  8vo.  R.  Mph/es,  Hilc.  Sepher  Thora. 
MaimonideSj  Jad  Cbasaca,  pt  i  lib.  2.  Hilc.  Sepher  Thora,  tract  iiu  ch. 
7,  sqq.,  Lat  Vers,  in  /.  H,  van  Bashuyseny  Observatt ;  PVcf.  1708,  4to.  Shxc- 
hard,  Jus  reg.  Heb.  ch.  2,  p.  89,  sqq.,  ed.  Carpzov, 

[However,  Eichhom  thinks  the  Law  was  not  separated  from  the  other 
biblical  books,  in  the  synagogue,  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and 
adds,  what  no  one  can  doubt,  that  errors  had  crept  into  the  text  before  it  be- 
gan to  be  transcribed  with  such  care,  and  even  since.  §346.  KennicoU 
found  some  valuable  readings  in  these  rolls.    Diss.  Gen.  No.  229.] 

^  Carpzovj  Crit  sac.  p.  373,  sqq.  But  see  Thfchaen,  Tent.  p.  138,  sqq.,  who 
takes  a  different  view. 
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§  110. 

B.   Private  Manuscripts  in  the  Chaldee  Square  Letter.     De- 

scription  of  them. 

They  are  written  upon  parchment,  common  or  cotton 
paper,*  in  the  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  or  duodecimo  form.* 
They  are  written  in  black  ink ;  the  text  and  the  points, 
however,  are  often  of  different  colors ;  the  initial  letters  or 
words  are  frequently  written  in  gold,  or  with  ornamental 
colors.*  They  are  divided  into  columns,  and  the  po- 
etical passages,  for  the  greater  part,  into  verses ;  a  sepa- 
ration is  carefully  made  between  the  margin  and  the 
lines  of  the  text,  though  the  number  of  lines  does  not 
always  remain  the  same  throughout  the  manuscript 
The  initial  letters  are  often  fantastically  adorned  and 
wreathed  about  with  passages  from  the  Masora.' 

Sometimes  they  contain  merely  the  Hebrew  text,  but 
most  frequently  some  version  is  added — the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  which  is  most  common,  or  the  Arabic,  or 
other  versions  which  are  rare.  Sometimes  the  version 
is  written  in   separate   columns;    sometimes  versewise 

**  Cod.  11,  23,  35.  Some  are  written  on  common  paper,  but  they  are 
quite  modern. 

^  Such  a  form  is  mentioned  in  Baba  Bathra,  foL  13,  col.  2l  Cod.  Id4 
Kennicoit,  and  611  Berlin,  are  in  ISmo. 

'  [Kennicott,  No.  1,  19,  36,  37,  50,  89,  32a  fFo{f,  Bib.  Heb.  voL  iv.  p. 
93,  sqq.] 

*  [The  Jewish  transcriber,  says  Eichhorrij  §  347,  sqq.,  was  usually  careful 
to  preserve  the  space  between  the  lines ;  but  sometimes  errors  in  the  text  are 
corrected  there.  In  a  few  MSS.  there  is  a  Latin  version  between  the  lines 
of  the  text  Almost  every  MS.,  in  some  places,  is  adorned  with  caricatures 
of  men  and  animals,  which  are  sometimes  mere  sketches,  but  at  others  are 
formed  by  writing  the  Masora,  prayers,  or  other  matters,  in  these  shapes, 
with  small  letters  and  pale  ink.  These  figures  often  relate  to  the  subject 
treated  of  in  the  text] 
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between  the  lines  of  the  text,  and,  rarely,  in  the  margin, 
in  letters  of  a  smaller  size. 

The  greater  Masora,  or,  sometimes,  a  rabbinical 
commentary,  occupies  the  upper  and  lower  margin ; 
prayers,  psalms,  &c.,  are  also  found  there.  The  outer 
margin  is  for  corrections,  scholia,  and  various  readings ; 
for  the  enumeration  of  the  Haphlara  and  Parascha ;  for 
the  commentaries  of  the  rabbins,  &c.  The  inward 
margin  is  devoted  to  the  lesser  Masora. 

The  different  books  are  separated  by  blank  spaces, 
except  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah.  The  Parascha  and  Haphtara  are,  for 
the  most  part,  carefully  noted. 

In  reference  to  the  order  of  the  Prophets,  the  German 
manuscripts  follow  the  Talmud,  and  the  Spanish  the 
Masora ;  so  that  Isaiah  stands  before  Jeremiah  and  Eze- 
kiel.  The  former  insert  the  books  of  the  Hagiographa 
in  the  following  order,  namely :  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job, 
Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiasticus,  Esther, 
Daniel,  Ezra,  Chronicles.  The  Masora  has  a  different 
order,  namely:  Chronicles,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs, 
Ruth,  Canticles,  Ecclesiasticus,  Lamentations,  Esther, 
Daniel,  Ezra.* 

§  111. 
The  Writing  Character  used  in  the  Manuscripts. 

With  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  the  Chaldee 
square  letter  is  used  in  all  the  manuscripts.  But  there 
is  no  original  diplomatic  character  by  which  their  an- 
tiquity can  be  ascertained.* 

•  JEicAAom,  §  347— 349,  35&-3ea. 

*  On  ihe^phabeL  Jeauiiarumf  in  Afanf/aucofi,  ad  Hezap.  Origems^  voL  L 
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The  Jews  themselves  allow  of  a  distinction  in  the 
character  used  in  their  manuscripts.     There  is, 

I.  The  Tam  character,"  written  with  sharp  corners, 
and  perpendicular  coronamenia^  which  is  conaimon  amoog 
the  German  and  Polish  Jews ;  and, 

II.  The  Welsh  character,*  more  modem  than  the 
other,  without  rounded  corners  and  coronafnenta,  which 
is  chiefly  used  by  the  Spanish  and  Oriental  Jews. 

Modern  critics  enumerate  three  kinds  of  writing 
characters,  namely :  — 

I.  The  Spanish,  in  which  the  letters  are  regular, 
four-cornered,  and  strongly  delineated. 

II.  The  German,  in  which  the  letters  are  less  erect, 
smaller,  and  more  crowded  together. 

III.  The  French  and  Italian,  which  is  between  the 
two  others.'' 

p.  22,  see  Diplomatische  Lehrgebaude,  voL  ii.  tab.  8,  coL  1,  and  the  ancient 
Hebrew  alphabet  in  TVeschow,  Tent  Descript  Codd.  Vindob.  V.  T. ;  Havn. 
1773,  8vo.  Eichhom,  §351.  [Home,  l  c,  thinks  it  probable  the  letters 
used  in  MSS.  have  varied  at  different  times.  Kennicott,  Dissertations,  vol 
ii.  p.  149,  sqq.,  makes  the  character  one  test  of  the  age  of  the  codex.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  prove  this  position.  The  Basilidean  gems  —  sometimes  ap- 
pealed to  as  proofs  —  cannot  be  proved  to  be  Hebrew  letters,  (see  Matter, 
Hist  crit  du  Gnosticisme,  vol.  iii.  Planches,)  and  the  celebrated  Hebrew 
Alphabet  in  Montfaucon,  1.  c,  is  taken  from  a  MS.  written  by  a  Greek  ca- 
ligraphist,  who  altered  the  letters  to  suit  his  own  caprice.  The  Hebrew 
characters  of  a  monk,  taken  from  Rahanus  Maurus,  De  Inventions  Lingua- 
rum,  are  strangely  disfigured.  See  Kopp,  Bilder  und  Schriflen  der  Vorzeit 
Eichhom,  §351.  Gesenius,  Heb.  Sprache,  p.  177,  sq.  Hupfddy  Ausfuhr- 
liche  Heb,  Grammatik,  (Cassel,  1841,)  pt  i.  p.  32,  sqq.] 

•  irii  tn .  Probably  so  called  from  Tam,  a  kinsman  of  Raschi,  See 
fFolf,  1.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  620.  Tychsen,  Tent  p.  263 ;  and  yet  he  says,  p.  347^  it  is, 
probably,  from  n?ati  iiS'^n^ .    Compare  Tr.  Shabb.  in  §  89,  above. 

*  nro  ri^il .  See  the  tables  in  Tychsen,  1.  c,  and  Bellermtmn,  De  Usu 
Palreograph.  Heb.  The  coronamenta,  1*^371  or  V-*^*^^*  o^^r  the  letters 
2:3T:t:7r ,  occur  in  the  Talmud,  Menach,  fol.  29,  col.  2.  Gesenius  suspects 
traces  of  them  in  a  Phcenician  inscription.  See  Hupfdd,  against  this  opinion, 
in  Theol.  Stud,  und  Krit  for  1&30,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 

<<  [The  Spanish  Hebrew  character  is  pretty  closely  imitated  in  the  beau- 
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§  112. 

Subscriptions  and  other  Marks  of  the  Antiquity  of  Manuscripts. 

The  subscriptions  of  the  writer  or  owner,  containing 
the  date  of  the  transcription,  are  the  means  of  deter- 
mining the  antiquity  of  manuscripts.  But  these  have 
often  been  erased,  or  even  falsified,  or  they  are  inaccu- 
rate, unimportant,  and  untrue.  Frequently,  on  account 
of  the  dismembered  state  of  the  manuscript,  they  are 
wanting  altogether.*  [Very  few  manuscripts  have  sub- 
scriptions containing  the  date  of  the  copy.  Kennicott 
thinks  that,  among  all  the  manuscripts  collated  for  him, 
there  were  but  a  hundred  with  such  subscriptions.  Be- 
sides, it  is  often  difficult  to  find  the  subscription ;  some- 
times it  is  in  the  Masora,  or  some  other  by-place,  or  in 
a  picture,  where  no  one  looks  for  it.  It  is  not  always 
of  any  use  when  found.  Sometimes  there  is  an  error 
in  the  date  ;  the  era  is  omitted,  while  the  year  is  given ; 


tifiil  typography  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  and  in  Stephen^s  editions ;  the 
German  in  Munster^s  Bible.]  KennicoUy  Diss.  Gen.  p.  340.  See  the  Plates 
in  Bruru^s  edition,  and  Pnef.  p.  ix.  Bruns,  in  AmnwiCs  Neue  Theol.  Journal, 
vol.  vi.  p.  755.  Simon,  Hist,  crit  du  V.  T.  p.  121.  On  the  peculiarities  of 
the  single  letters,  see  Eichhom,  §  352.  Michadisy  Or.  Bib.  voL  L  p.  246. 
There  are  some  peculiarities  of  punctuation  worthy  of  notice ;  e.  g.  ^'TtD 

[where  Hirek  stands  under  a  movable  yod  as  a  hdpy]  tTcb ,  also  TWf2  or 
rr3?a »  !P'^r ,  n^'n ,  "ba ,  l^^iJ ;  a  frequent  use  of  Baphty  &c.,  of  letters  used 
to  fill  the  chasms  in  the  lines.  [Sometimes  a  pari  of  a  letter  is  put  in  to  fill 
up  the  line ;  thus,  in  Cod.  5  of  KenmcoH,  a  third  of  the  ID  is  omitted,  making 
it  appear  as  an  9 .  So  we  find  the  two  first  letters  of  fi'^TSvn  appear  as  !^n* 
Eichhom,  §  357,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.] 

*  SchnurreTy  De  Codd.  Heb.  Manuscriptorum  ^tate  difficulter  determinan- 
da,  diss.  p.  2,  sqq.  Eichhoniy  §  363.  On  the  inaccuracy  of  the  subscription 
to  the  Berlin  MS.,  No.  611,  apud  Kennicott,  see  Sdmwrrer,  p.  7,  sqq.  ffoffl 
L  c  vol.  L  p.  166,  iL  p.  305,  sqq.    JahUmOd,  Vmt  ad  Bib.  Heb.  §96,37. 
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the  hundreds  or  thousands  are  left  out  of  the  date  ;  only 
the  name  of  the  copyist  is  given ;  he  gives  the  date  in 
an  enigmatical  manner,  and  clothes  his  fact  in  a  dress  so 
cunning  that  only  a  lucky  accident  can  take  it  off. 
The  possessor  of  a  manuscript  sometimes  affixed  to  it  an 
ancient  date,  or  the  name  of  some  famous  rabbin,  to 
increase  its  value.  The  Talmudical  law  makes  it  the 
duty  of  every  Jew  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  a  copy 
of  the  Law.  A  man  who  inherited  such  a  copy  some- 
times erased  the  old  and  affixed  a  more  modern  date.] ' 
Besides  the  subscriptions,  other  signs  of  antiquity 
have  been  pointed  out  by  critics;  such  are  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  writing  character,  the  omission  of  the 
Masora,  the  unusual  letters,  the  vowel  points,  &c.  But 
all  these  signs  are  wholly  uncertain/ 

§113. 

ITlc   Writers  of  the  Manuscripts. 

Most  of  the  manuscripts  have  passed  through  several 
hands — those  of  the  writer  of  the  consonants,  (^no,) 
those  of  the  writer  of  the  vowel  points,  O?!?^,)  of 
the  corrector,  of  the  writer  of  the  Masora  and  scholia, 


**  [Eichhom^  §  363.  A  Jew  offered  a  MS.  for  sale,  at  Amsterdain,  with  the 
date  300  B.  C;  yet  it  was  furnished  with  the  Masora,  and  had  all  the 
marks  of  youth.  See  more  respecting  the  subscriptions  of  MSS.,  their 
condition,  &c.,  in  KennicoiU  Dissertations,  voL  i.  p.  309,  sqq.,  vol.  iL  p.  515, 
sqq.,  and  the  authorities  in  Eichkom,  1.  c] 

*  Jablonsiy,  1.  c.  §  37.  fVolf,  1.  c.  vol.  iL  p.  32a  Houbigant,  Prol.  p.  195. 
Kcnnicottf  Dissertations,  vol.  L  p.  308,  sqq.  De  Rossi^  ProL  p.  xiv.,  sqq.  On 
the  other  hand,  Carpzov,  Crit  sac.  p.  376.  TSfchsen,  Tent.  p.  260,  sqq. 
Schnurrer^  p.  21,  sqq. — Eichhom^  §371,  has  shown  that  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine, with  certainty,  the  country  of  the  MSS.  But  see  BrunSj  Pne£  ad 
Kennicott,  Diss.  Gen.  p.  ix.    De  Rossij  L  c.  p.  zx.  sqq. 
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and  of  the  freshener,  although  sometimes  the  duties  of 
all  these  were  performed  by  one  man.  The  text  and 
the  points,  however,  were  always  written  at  different 
times,  as  it  appears  from  the  fact  that  ink  of  different 
color  is  used  for  each,  and  that  the  vowels  do  not  always 
agree  with  the  text.  The  Keri  in  the  margin  proceeded 
properly  from  the  punctuator.  He  likewise  frequently 
corrected  the  text,  although  many  manuscripts  have 
passed  under  the  hands  of  a  different  corrector ;  and  the 
writer  of  the  Masora  has  sometimes  allowed  himself  to 
make  corrections.  The  accuracy  of  the  corrections  is 
commonly  sacrificed  to  the  beauty  of  the  manuscripts. 
The  writer  of  the  Masora  is  likewise  often  a  different 
pers(Hi;  but  thb  cannot  certainly  be  inferred  from  the 
variations  between  the  Masora  and  the  text.  Some- 
times there  are  critical  remarks  in  the  margin,  which 
confirm  what  the  writer  of  consonants,  and  the  punctu- 
ator, have  written ;  there  are  likewise  scholia.  Finally, 
many  passages  have  been  subsequently  written  over 
again.* 

Tychsen  supposes  that  many  manuscripts  were  writ- 
ten by  Christians ;  but  none  are  found  in  which  this  is 
claimed  in  the  subscription.^ 

*  [Bruns  finds  some  passages  proceeding  from  a  second  corrector  of  the 
MS^  but  Kmnicott  takes  no  notice  of  them.]  EiMom,  §  364,  366—370. 
Michadit^s  description  of  the  Caascl  MS.  in  Or.  Bib.  voL  L  p.  219,  sqq.  Jab- 
Unuki^  1.  c  §  36.  [EichhorUf  §  365,  thinks  it  probable  women  and  children 
sometimes  copied  MSS.] 

*  See  TifchserCa  opinion  refuted  by  EiMorriy  §365.  The  passage  of  the 
Talmud,  Bab.  Gittim,  foL  45,  coL  2,  which  speaks  of  Christian  transcribers,  is 
of  a  merely  casuistic  character. 

[The  oldest  MSS.  are  not  necessarily  the  best  The  Spanish  MSS.  are 
generally  esteemed  the  most  accurate;  the  French  and  Italian  hold  the 
next  place.  Such  is  the  decision  of  the  rabbins  themselves.  ^  This  is  a 
Spanish  MS. ;  so  the  reading  must  stand,"  said  R.  Abraham  Ben  David.  But 
to  this  rule  there  are  exceptions.    Each  MS.  must  be  examined  without 

VOL.  I.  50 
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^  114,  a. 

C.     Private  Manuscripts  in  the  Rabbinical  Character. 

These  are,  for  the  greatest  part,  written  in  the  cursive 
rabbinical  character,  or  one  which  approaches  it  very 
nearly/  They  are  written  without  points,  with  numer- 
ous abbreviations,  and  are  generally  of  very  recent 
date.* 

^  114,  b. 

Manuscripts  of  the  Chinese  Jews. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Chinese  Jews  are  entirely 
masoretic.  [They  have  rolls  containing  the  Law, 
called  Ta-Kingy  in  Chinese,  and  also  a  book  of  extracts 
from  the  rolls,  with  a  supplement  in  two  parts.  The 
rolls  are  written  without  points  or  accents  ;  but  corona- 


prejudice,  and  judged  by  its  own  merita  Eichhomf  §  373w  BrunSy  Prcfl 
ad  Kennicott,  p.  iv.,  sqq^  thinkfl  Kennicott  has  taken  various  readings  from 
very  bad  MSS.  "  I  cannot  but  confess,"  says  he,  "  I  think  differently  of  the 
value  of  the  Heb.  MSS^  and  the  various  readings  derived  from  them,  from 
Kennicott  and  some  others,  who  follow  his  footsteps  too  closely.  They  are 
not  sufficiently  anxious  to  investigate  the  goodness  of  the  MSS^  and  what- 
ever reading  they  find,  in  any  sort  of  a  MS.,  if  it  agree  with  ancient  versions, 
they  seize  it  up  greedily,  and  oppose  it  to  the  masoretic  text  But  in  pass- 
ing judgment  upon  variants,  antiquity  is  not  so  much  to  be  considered  as 
the  goodness  of  the  MS.,  and  its  freedom  from  mistakes  in  writing.  One 
such  MS.  is  worth  twenty  others  written  negligently  and  carelessly.  Bibles 
written  for  the  instruction  of  youth  sometimes  confound  the  Keri  and  Ke- 
thib,  and  so  might  lead  a  critic  into  errors,  if  he  were  not  aware  of  the 
fact**    See  John,  voL  i.  p.  422—436.] 

**  On  the  different  rabbinical  writing  characters,  the  Raschi  characters, 
&C.,  see  Tyckstn,  Tent  p.  267,  313,  sqq.  BdUmumn^  Palieog.  Heb.  p. 
44,  sqq. 

^  Kennicott,  Diss.  Gen.  Cod.  9, 13, 15, 22, 32,  34,  346,  and  others,  are  in 
this  character. 
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menta,  it  appears,  are  placed  over  some  of  the  letters. 
Eichhorn  thinks  these  manuscripts  were  written  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

The  extracts  from  the  Law  are  divided  into  fifty-three 
books.  The  supplement  contains  a  part  of  Joshua  and 
Judges,  the  whole  books  of  Samuel,  part  of  Kings,  and 
the  Psalms.  They  have  also  some  of  the  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  form  more  or  less  perfect, 
namely :  parts  of  Chronicles,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Isaiah, 
and  Jeremiah ;  a  few  verses  from  Daniel ;  some  passages 
from  Jonah,  Micah,  and  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah, 
Haggai,  and  Zechariah ;  but  nothing  from  the  other 
Prophets,  from  Job,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  or  Can- 
ticles. The  manuscripts  which  do  not  contain  the  Law 
are  furnished  with  our  present  vowels  and  accents,  and 
greater  and  lesser  letters,  but  not  with  the  Keri.  The 
form  of  the  consonants  is  the  same  as  with  the  European 
Jews.]  • 

^  114,  c. 

The  Manuscripts  of  the  Malabar  Jews, 

[Doctor  Buchanan  procured  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch 
from  the  black  Jews  at  Malabar.  It  is  written  on  a  roll 
of  goat-skin  dyed  red  ;  is  forty-eight  feet  in  length,  and 
a  little  less  than  two  feet  in  breadth.  It  contains  the 
Pentateuch,  with  the  exception  of  the  whole  of  Leviti- 
cus and  the  greater  part  of  Deuteronomy.  It  is  clearly 
and  legibly  written,  in  the  square  letter,  without  the 


•  Fon  MuTTf  Vereuch  einer  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  China,  nebst  Kdgier's 
Beschreib.  ihrer  hciJige  Biicher;  1806,  8vo.  Michadis,  Or.  Bib.  vol.  v.  p. 
79,  sqq.,  ix.  p.  40,  xv.  p.  15,  sqq.  Eichhorn^  §376.  [Lettrcs  edifiantea, 
de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  Recueil  31 ;  Par.  1774.] 
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accents  or  points.  It  contains  not  more  than  forty  va- 
riants from  Van  der  Hooght's  edition,  and  still  less  from 
that  of  Athias ;  but  it  has  four  readings  not  found  in 
Kennicott's  Bible.  With  these  exceptions,  it  differs 
from  common  synagogue  rolls  only  in  the  material  on 
which  it  is  written.]  • 

§  116. 

2.   Obiginal  Editions. 

Editions  taken  directly  from  manuscripts  possess  all 
the  value  of  the  originals  themselves,  and  are  still  more 
valuable  if  they  are  accurate  copies  of  the  manuscripts, 
and  have  not  been  corrected  by  the  Masora.  The 
editions  are  divided  into  masoretic  and  unmasoretic 
But  after  the  collation  of  so  many  copies,  some  readings 
are  still  found  in  the  printed  editions,  says  De  Rosa, 
and  even  in  Rabbi  Chajim's  edition,  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  found  in  any  manuscripts.* 

**  Yeates's  collation  of  an  Indian  copy  of  the  Heb.  Pent  with  prcliminaiy 
remarks,  containing  an  exact  description  of  the  MS^  and  a  notice  of  some 
others  (Heb.  and  Syriac)  collected  by  Buchanan  in  the  year  1806,  and  now 
deposited  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge ;  also,  a  collation  and  descrip- 
tion of  a  MS.  roll  of  the  book  of  Esther,  and  the  Megillah  of  Ahasuems, 
&c. ;  Cambridge,  1812,  4to.  [See  KtnnicoUy  Dissertations,  vol.  IL  p.  532, 
and  JFolf,  Bib.  Heb.  vol.  iv.  p.  97.  Home^  1.  c  pt  i.  ch.  iii.  sect  i.,  gives  a 
fac  simile  of  tlie  MS.  Marsh  (Lectures,  &rC.)  considers  it  of  value ;  but  Lee 
(Proleg.  m  Bib.  Polyg.  Londinensia  minora,  proL  v.  sect  xiv.  p.  23,  cited  in 
Home)  thinks  it  is  the  work  of  an  ignorant  scribe,  copied  from  a  maso- 
retic MS.,  and  of  little  va]ue.  On  this  subject,  see  Paulut^s  Account  of 
the  Hebrew  Chronicles  of  the  Malabar  Jews,  in  Eithhonij  Allg.  Bib.  vol  L 
p.  925,  sqq. ;  the  essay  of  RusSj  on  the  same  subject,  ibid.  voL  iL  p.  567 
sqq.,  also  voL  iiL  p.  182,  and  v.  399,  sqq.] 

^  De  Rossi,  Prolegg.  p.  xxiv. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

CRITICAL  MAXIMS. 
§  116. 

FALSE  MAXIMS. 

[<<To  make  a  fundamental  and  just  criticism  of  the  text 
requires  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge,  especially  an 
acquaintance  with  manuscripts,  editions,  old  versions, 
and  other  ancient  writings.  Christian  and  Jewish;  an 
acquaintance  with  the  different  ways  in  which  various 
readings  originate,  with  the  whole  history  of  the  text, 
and  with  many  minute  details.  It  requires,  therefore, 
a  particular  circumspection,  which  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  long  practice  and  a  careful  study  of  the  great  critics. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  avoid  stum- 
bling sometimes,  as  not  only  Houbigant  and  Lowth  have 
done,  but  Kennicott,  and  even  the  cautious  Michaelis, 
who  have  sometimes  altered  a  reading  unnecessarily. 
These  great  examples  should  be  a  warning  to  beginners, 
who  are  generally  too  much  inclined  to  alter  the  common 
reading."]  • 

The  confficting  testimony  of  the  witnesses  can  neither 

be  judged  of  by  their  number*  nor  their  antiquity,*  but 

■  ■  »  ■ 

*  [Jahfiy  L  c.  voL  i  p.  493,  sq^  where  see  other  excellent  remarks.] 
^  The  Jews  themselves  udmit  this.  Meier  HaUeviy  in  Kennicott^  Diss. 
Gen.  p.  116.  [He  says  he  rejected  the  modem  MSS.,  and  followed  the 
ancient]  Compare  above,  §  89.  Ih  Rossi  justly  observes,  (ProL  canon  14, 
p.  4,)  the  true  reading  may  be  contained  in  a  single  codex,  contrary  to  the 
authority  of  all  the  rest 

'  Meier  Hallevi,  1.  c,  admits  this,  as  also  WaUon,  Prol.  vi.  6.     [HaUeoi 
says,  among  the  ancient  and  genuine  MSS^  he  inclines  to  follow  the 
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by  their  critical  character  alone.  [But  when  other 
things  are  equal, — which  rarely  happens, — the  greater 
number  of  witnesses  must  decide;  and  the  larger  this 
number  is,  the  more  probable  is  the  reading  for  which 
they  testify.  The  indirect  versions,  and  manuscripts 
allied  to  them,  are  to  be  consulted  as  collateral  evidence. 
When  very  old  witnesses  are  on  one  side,  and  very 
good  manuscripts  on  the  other,  important  internal  ar- 
guments may  decide  in  favor  of  the  reading.  The 
ancient  witnesses  are  of  more  weight  than  the  modem ; 
old  versions  are  more  important  than  the  manuscripts, 
and  the  internal  argument  has  great  value.]  ' 

In  estimating  the  critical  value  of  variants,  no 
preference  is  to  be  shown  that  is  not  based  on  a 
critical  judgment  of  the  variants  themselves.  The 
maxims  which  aid  in  making  this  judgment  will  be 
shown  in  the  following  sections.* 

greatest  number ;  "  for  we  are  commanded  in  the  Law,"  he  adds,  « to  follow 
the  greatest  nmnber  in  a  matter  where  there  is  a  disagreement  '  We  ought 
to  incline  after  the  many^  Ex.  xxiL  2."  But  he  must  have  had  a  curious 
variant  in  that  text,  for  our  editions  and  MSS.  read  that  famous  verse  with  a 
negative,  &c.  J^^7r)   i*i .]     De  Rossi  is  wrong,  1.  c.    **  The  more  the  MSS. 

agree  with  the  ancient  MSS.  of  the  old  translators,  and  preserve  the  genu- 
ine readings  of  ancient  copies,  the  better  is  their  condition,  the  greater  their 
authority."  Compare,  also,  canon  19.  ["  Among  MSS.  of  whatever  writer, 
age,  character,  and  condition,  if  any  one  preserve  the  true  reading  of  those 
MSS.  which  are  represented  by  the  Samaritan  text  and  ancient  versions,  it 
is  to  be  considered  of  great  authority.  Canon  21.  MSS.  not  amended  often 
preserve  the  best  readings.  A  variant  supported  by  the  Samaritan  text  and 
ancient  versions,  and  the  best  and  most  ancient  MSS.,  is  the  true  reading. 
Canon  23.  Ancient  MSS.,  other  things  being  equal,  are  preferable  to  the 
modem ;  the  amended  to  the  not  amended ;  the  few  which  differ  from  one 
another,  to  the  many  that  are  like  one  another."  Canon  33,  sqq.  Bnms 
(Prref.  ad  KennicoU,  p.  iv.)  says,  in  a  quotation,  **  We  must  stand  by  the  authori- 
ty of  all  that  agree,  or  of  a  few  excellent  codices  of  the  best  character."] 
See  WaUon^  Prol.  vi  4. 

•  [Jahny  1.  c] 

^  Different  estimates  have  been  formed  of  tlie  value  of  the  Keri  and 
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^  117. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  MAXIMS  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  ORIGI- 
NALITY OF  THE  READING. 

Since  the  design  of  the  critic  is  to  restore  the  original 
reading,  therefore  the  question  to  be  asked  respecting  the 
variants  is  this:  Do  they  bear,  in  themselves,  marks 
of  originality  ?  or  do  they  betray  their  later  origin  ? 
The  character  of  originality  rests  on  these  two  grounds, 
namely :  — 

I.  On  the  probability — ^judging  from  the  rest  of  the 
text  which  is  supposed  to  be  accurate — that  the  author 
wrote  so,  and  not  otherwise.  This  is  the  exegetico-ait- 
ical  ground  of  probability. 

II.  On  the  probability  which  arises  from  a  comparison 
of  the  different  readings,  that  the  one  has  given  occasion 
to  the  origin  of  the  other.  This  is  the  historico-critical 
ground  of  originality.     Something  must  be  said  of  each. 

§  118. 

I.    EXEGETICO-CRITICAL  GROUNDS  OF  ORIGINALITY. 

1.   Considerations  drawn  from  the  General  Laws  or 

THE  Mind. 

A.    Logical  Grounds  of  Originality. 
Since  every  writer  is  subject  to  the  universal  laws  of 

Kethib.  The  Jews  and  the  old  Christian  critics  prefer  the  Keri  en- 
tirely. Buxtorf,  De  Punct  Antiqu.,  &c.  p.  174.  /.  •^venar.j  Gram.  Heb. 
p.  522.  7%  Hackspan^  De  Script  Jud.  in  TheoL  Usu,  p.  299.  HoUinger, 
Thcs.  Phil.  p.  418.  See  others  cited  in  Carpzov,  Grit.  sac.  p.  352.  The 
Kethib  is  preferred  entirely  by  Danz,  Sincer.  Script  vacilL  §  28,  p.  86,  and 
in  the  main  by  SchuUens,  Diss.  ii.  de  Authentia  selectiorum  Chethibim; 
Franeq.  1725.  See  (Elrich's  Collect  Opusc.  vol.  ii.  ffolf  (Bib.  Heb.  vol. 
ii  p.  520)  passes  a  wiser  judgment,  as  also  Carpzov  (p.  353)  and  others. 
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thought,  and  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  he  has  written 
nonsense,  therefore  every  reading  which  is  absolutely 
senseless  and  contradictory  is  to  be  rejected  for  some 
other  which  has  a  meaning,  and  harmonizes  with  the 
context/ 

Yet  this  rule  requires  to  be  applied  with  great  cau- 
tion. We  must  take  all  possible  pains  to  find  a  suita- 
ble meaning  in  the  words;  we  must  not  measure  the 
author's  thought  too  rigorously  by  our  standards,^  and 
must  remember  it  is  possible  he  drew  from  different 


sources/ 


§  119. 

B.     Grammatical  Grounds  of  Originality. 

A  writer  cannot  transgress  the  laws  of  language. 
Correctness  of  language,  therefore,  may,  in  general,  be 
considered  a  mark  of  the  true  reading.  But  amongst 
Hebrew  writers,  whose  language  permitted  great  irregu- 
larities, especially  in  gender   and  number,  and  whose 

"  Thus  the  Kethib  M^ ,  Levit  zi.  21,  acd  Isa.  ix.  2,  is  to  be  rejected,  and 
the  Keri  lb  to  be  received.  On  the  contrary,  the  Keri  is  to  be  rejected  for 
the  Kethib,  in  Exod.  zxi.  8,  Ps.  cxzxix.  16,  et  aL  Compare  Awrmil,  De 
Var.  Lect  M^  et  1^ ,  in  Cod.  Bib.  Diss.  p.  460,  sqq.     CappeUus,  vol.  iL  p.  264. 

The  Kethib   ^^^  is  to  be  rejected  for  the  Keri  1^ ,  1  Sam.  iv.  la    For 
similar  reasons,  in  Ps.  IxxiiL  7,  with  the  LXX.,  the  Syriac,  and  Vulgate,  we 

must  read  17331!? ,  instead  of  the  masoretic  i^z'i'^S ;  in  Jerem.  xxviiL  1,  we 

must  read  Zedekiah,  instead  of  Jehoiakim,    In  2  Kings  viiL  16,  we  must 

strike  out  the  words  rmn*^  ^i?a  to£Cin*^1 .    See  above,  §  81. 

'  Thus  the  reading  of  the  Sanu,  Syr.,  and  LXX.,  in  Ex.  ii.  2,  '^Cffin ,  is 
to  be  rejected,  and  the  masoretic  text  received.  Gesenius,  De  Pent  Sam. 
p.  50.  The  Kethib  Isa.  ix.  2  may  still  be  contended  for.  See  HUzig, 
in  loc. 

"^  Thus  the  erroneous  reading  Mkhal,  instead  of  Merdb^  in  2  Sam.  xzi.  8, 
may  perhaps,  be  referred  to  another  source.    See  below,  §  179. 
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literary  treasures  we  do  not  fully  possess,  a  regard  for 
accuracy  of  language  has  produced  a  host  of  variants  ;* 
yet  it  can  but  seldom  serve  to  restore  the  true  text.* 


^  120. 

C.     Rhetorical  Orounds  of  Originality. 

Most  writers  recognize  certain  natural  or  conventional 
rules  of  style ;  and  their  text  may  also  be  criticised  and 
corrected  according  to  these  rules.  But  the  Hebrew 
writers  are  bound  so  loosely  by  such  rules,  that  they 
seem  rather  to  have  sought  to  remain  free  from  them.* 
They  do  not  even  adhere  rigidly  to  the  parallelismus 
membroruM,  but  often  depart  from  it  in  a  striking  manner. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  with  the  greatest  caution  that  this 
rule  can  be  applied  to  the  criticism  of  the  text.** 

*  There  are  numerous  grammatical  Keris  of  the  Sam.  text,  and  the  ver- 
sions ;  see,  e.  g.,  on  Ps.  xxx.  4,  xxii  27,  Gewntu«,  1.  c.  p.  2G,  sqq.  The 
modems  have  made  many  critical  attempts  to  amend  the  apparent  gram- 
matical errors  of  the  text  See  examples  in  Houingant,  ^Kchaelis,  and 
others. 

*  The  following  Kethibs  ire,  perhaps,  to  be  rejected,  and  the  Keris  re- 
ceived:   2  Sam.  xix.  32,  '\'!}^IT-  nst,  Ker.  l^n^^n  n«;  2  Kings  xxiii.  33, 

"SJi^aa,  Ker.  ^i'?'?;  1  Kings  xvii.  14,  *inn,  Ker.  tiPi;  (but  perhaps  the 
original  reading  was  niSP),  for  which  "jTin  was  written  by  mistake;)  Jer. 
xxxiv.  11,  0^i^2i;^1,  Ker.  DIMS-fl;  2  Sam.  xx.  15,  inip-^T ,  Ker.  linD'^l. 
But  compare  CapptUus,  voL  L  p.  208,  who  justly  defends  the  Kethib,  Ez.  iv.  4, 
C'nbs^  ,  against  the  Keri  tt'^bns?3 . 

*  The  following  are  uncritical  corrections  made  by  a  wrong  application  of 
this  rule  of  rhetorical  uniformity  of  style :  e.  g.  the  addition  of  the  LXX., 
Gen.  i.  6,  xal  kylvBxo  oSroi;  ;  verse  8,  xai  bISbv  6  -dsdg,  8n  xaldy ;  that  of 
the  Sam.  LXX.,  1  Cod.  R.  in  verse  14,  yn^n  5?  ^^Wl5 .  So  in  the  reading 
or  version  of  the  Syriac,  in  verse  26,  7^»n  n^n  isa ,  for  y'nRn  i-a ;  of 
the  Sam.  Gen.  xxiv.  22,  n&K  ^K  tiD'^l,  after  verse  4a 

•*  The  reading  in  Isa.  IL  19,  1>arc*i ,  Cod,  1,  KermieoU,  and  veniom,  for 
VOL.    L  61 
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["  In  the  poetic  books  and  passages,  by  noticing  the 
relation  between  verses  and  members  of  verses,  an  ac 
curate  comparison  of  the  context  may  be  made ;  for  the 
members  of  the  periods  sometimes  correspond  with  one 
another  in  sense^  by  way  of  synonyme,  or  antithesis,  and 
sometimes  inform.  New  light  will  be  shed  on  the  con- 
nection, and  even  on  the  contested  text,  by  noticing  this 
parallelism  in  the  verse.  The  members  that  correspond 
to  one  another  are  sometimes  two;  sometimes  three, 
where  the  third  is  unlike  the  others;  sometimes  four, 
where  the  first  corresponds  to  the  third,  and  the  second 
to  the  fourth ;  sometimes  five,  where  the  dissimilar  mem- 
ber stands  in  the  middle.  Now,  if  the  critic  notices 
the  corresponding  member,  it  will  often  help  him  de- 
cide upon  the  doubtful  reading.  Still,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, a  reading  that  suits  the  corresponding  mem- 
ber is  not  necessarily  genuine."]* 

§  121. 

2.    Considerations  drawn  from  the   peculiar  Character 

OF  THE  Writer. 

The  above  more  general  reasons  are  made  more  defi- 
nite, but  are  likewise  limited,  and  sometimes  removed, 


"j>33ni*,  and  the  additions  to  Isa.  xlviiL  12,  *^nD!P  after  the  word  SpJ*^,  in 
KennicoWs  and  De  Rossi^s  MSS.,  are  to  be  rejected.  Most  alterations  of 
the  text  in  Ziegler,  (Spriichworter,)  who  follows  the  LXX.,  rest  on  this  uncer- 
tain ground ;  e.  g,  Prov.  iii.  12,  ix.  29,  30,  xii.  21.  On  the  other  hand,  see 
Bauer^  Crit  sac.  p.  456,  who  very  properly  rejects  the  reading  iK'iB''i  ,  Am. 
V.  6.  In  Ps.  xxxvii.  28,  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  and  Symmachus  seems  to 
be  an  arbitrary  alteration  to  conform  to  the  parallelism  and  rhythm.  [^  On 
the  contrary,  the  Kethib,  in  Job  xxx.  11,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Keri  on 
account  of  the  parallel."  See  Hirzel  and  EtDold,  in  loc.]  See  OUhausent 
Emend,  p.  14. 

*  JahUy  YoL  L  p.  487,  sqq. 
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by  the  writer's  peculiar  manner  in  thought,  language, 
and  style,'  and  in  particular  by  the  peculiarity  of  the 
context  in  the  discourse.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  rule  by  which  the  critic,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
preter, is  to  judge  of  all.*     However,  the  application  of 

*  [The  mistakes  oflen  made  in  applying  this  rule,  render  it  very  suspicious. 
When  the  Kritik  der  Offenbarung  was  published,  it  was  universally  ascribed 
to  Kant  No  less  than  eight  scholars,  his  personal  friends,  were  certain  it 
was  his.  But  it  was  written  by  Fichte.  M.  Schlegel  disputes  the  genuine- 
ness of  some  of  the  dramas  that  have  long  passed  for  the  works  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  ascribes  to  him  works  which  have  hitherto  passed  under  other 
names.  Every  body  knows  with  what  confidence  the  **  Dreams  of  an  Opi- 
um-Eater" were  ascribed  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  how  falsely.] 

*  The  readings  preferred  by  Mkhadis,  Or.  Bib.  vol.  xiv.  Nos.  233,  234, 
viz.   Isa.  ix.   10,  l^^  %n,  for  V?1;  Isa.  xiv.  9,  ^y^t^?,  for  ^^IIP.J;  Isa. 

liii.  8,  Tn^^  !?3p ,  for  ^f^b  !^3!3 ,  conflict  with  the  sense,  and  the  peculiari- 

ties  of  the  writer.    Whether  the  passages,  Isa.  viL  17,  ^Mr«  "ni^  r» ;  verse 

20,  'iir^  'ni'^3 ;  ix.  14,  131  rsiin  «in  C"^??^  »lir31  Iftt,  are  to  be  taken  for 

glosses,  as  Houbigant,  Lotothf  Koppt,  and  Gtseniiu,  think,  may  be  doubted, 
on  account  of  the  analogy  between  them  and  ch.  v.  7.  Whether  we  are  to 
read  C';?^  in  Ps.  xviii.  8,  (following  2  Sam.  xxiL  8,)  instead  of  ?:*^>"i,  is 

to  be  decided  from  the  entire  character  of  the  later  recension  of  this  passage 
in  the  psalm.    See  Dt  WttUy  Com.  ilber  die  Ps.  in  loc. 

The  same  laws  apply  to  the  criticism  of  the  punctuation,  and  the  division 

into  words.  1.  Jud.  xx.  48,  fin^^  is  to  be  read,  instead  of  DPTs  ;  Job  xxxiv. 
18,  **'?3J^«^,  instead  of 'n?2Xn;  xxxviL  11,  "^ij,  instead  of  "1:5;  Am.  iv.  3, 
roniirn,  instead  of  "sidn,  on  account  of  the  sense;  Hos.  vL  5,  '^tsBCTai 
ftiT-^  nifiti ,  instead  of  ft^S'^  ni«  ?l*it:BB>ai ;  Ps.  Ixxv.  1,  nma?a  for  nmsTa  . 
For  the  same  reason, 
2.  Prov.  xiL  28,   bi*9  instead  of  ^K,  on  account  of  the  signification  of 

r:2T3,  beaten  path;  Isa.  xxxii.  12,  D^^TO,  instead  of  O^^TO,  on  account  of 

the  meaning  and  construction  of  "TED .    Compare  GeaeniuSf  in  loc. 
a  Job  xxiv.  12,  D^^riJa ,  instead  of  the  flat  D^n?a ;  Ps.  Iv.  12,  ni»>2nti ,  in- 

stead  of  riiM^n^s,  on  account  of  the  parallelism,  and  because  the  latter 

word  is  peculiar  and  scarcely  probable ;  in  Ps.  xliL  6,  the  division  of  the 
words  and  verse  is  to  be  altered  after  verse  12,  and  Ps.  xliiL  5,  on  account 
of  the  rhythmical  symmetry.    See  De  ffette,  L  c.  in  loc. 
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this  rule  is  somewhat  limited  by  the  fact,  that  the  lit- 
erary character  of  the  Hebrew  writers  is,  for  the  most 
part,  very  fluctuating  and  uncertain. 

This  peculiarity  of  character  may  be  distinguished 
into  nationality,  (the  peculiarities  of  the  nation,)  or  indi- 
vidvulity,  (the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  writer.) 

[As  Jahn  has  said,  every  author  wrote  in  a  certain 
land,  province,  and  age,  and  under  certain  definite  cir- 
cumstances ;  now,  a  reading  which  does  not  suit  this 
land,  province,  age,  and  circumstances,  is  suspicious  and 
improbable.  So  the  history  of  the  writer  is  equally 
important  in  criticism  and  exegesis. 

Every  author  has,  likewise,  his  peculiar  language, 
conforming  to  his  age  and  dwelling-place,  and  a  style 
suited  to  his  own  course  of  thought  and  circle  of  images ; 
he  has  also  his  own  peculiar  doctrines,  or,  at  least,  modi- 
fications thereof  peculiar  to  himself.  From  a  considera- 
tion of  these  things,  we  may,  sometimes,  conclude  what 
the  author  probably  wrote ;  for  a  reading  that  does  not 
agree  with  these  peculiarities  is  suspicious.  In  conformi- 
ty with  this  rule,  in  Job,  Hosea,  Micah,  Joel,  and  Isaiah, 
the  ornate  reading  is  most  probable,  while  the  least 
ornate  is  most  probable  in  Haggai,  Malachi,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah.  But  the  application  of  this  rule  demands  so 
much  attention,  and  so  many  delicate  observations,  that 
too  much  caution  cannot  be  observed  in  the  use  of  it.]* 

^  122. 

II.    HISTORICO-CRITICAL  GROUNDS  OF  ORIGINALITY. 

Except  in  unfortunate  and  rare  cases,  the  original 
reading  is  to  be  found  among  the  variants  of  a  passage. 

*  [Jakoy  voL  L  p.  491,  aqq.] 
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Mow,  since  the  original  reading  was  not  only  the  first  in 
order  of  time,  but  has  given  occasion  to  all  the  other 
readings,  in  one  way  or  another,  there  arises  the  follow- 
ing rule:  That  is  the  original  reading  which  explains 
the  origin  of  all  the  rest. 

In  comparing  the  readings,  we  ought  to  consider  all 
the  ways  in  which  false  readings  originate.'  But  it  is 
of  special  importance  to  consider  whether  the  text  has 
been  altered  by  design;  and  hence  arises  this  rule: 
The  more  difficult  reading  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  more 
easy. 

These  rules  are  to  be  applied  chiefly  in  respect  to 
the  sense  or  logical  meaning  of  the  text;  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  writer;  to  the  rhetorical  structure  of  the 
passage.  But  we  must  always  consider  the  peculiarities 
of  the  individual  writer.* 


^  123. 

JUDGMENT  OF  THE  CRITICAL  WITNESSES  AS  A  WHOLE. 

We  pass  from  a  criticism  of  single  readings  to  an 
estimate  of  the  entire  text  of  single  witnesses.     Then 

•  §  82—84,  above. 

*  1,  In  resped  of  the  sense.  It  would  not  be  critica]  to  wish  to  alter  Ezra 
V.  4,  on  account  of  the  obscurity  and  incorrectness  of  the  narrative.  Com- 
pare verse  8, 9.  The  Sam.  Pent  in  Gen.  xL  32,  makes  Tenth  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  years  old,  obviously  to  remove  the  contradiction  with  xiL  4. 

2.  Jn  resped  of  the  language,  Ps.  xii.  8,  the  reading  ^^^^r'F) ,  ^'^yz^ « 
in  the  MSS.  and  versions,  is  to  be  rejected,  and  the  more  difScult  reading 
cn^sr  r. ,  ^3'isri ,  is  to  be  preferred.    So  the  Keri  in  Ps.  x?dl  4,  Prov.  viii  35, 

II  .1 

Slcj  is  to  be  rejected,  and  the  Kethib  preferred.  Gen.  xziv.  4,  titt  *^3  of 
KenmootPs  and  De  RossCs  MSS.,  the  Masora  and  Sam.  text,  instead  of  *^^ , 
is  the  easier  and  the  worse  reading.    So  Nam.  zL  25,  ^C^M^.  M^"^ ,  of  the 
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an  opinion  is  formed  against  tlie  Samaritan  text  and  the 
versions^  which,  for  the  most  part,  represent  the  text  by 
more  easy  readings,  that  commend  themselves  to  a 
superficial  observer,  and  in  favor  of  Hie  masoretic  text^ 
in  which,  however,  the  Keris,  and  the  readings  of  the 
manuscripts  that  follow  them,  or  agree  with  the  versions 
and  the  Samaritan  copy,  are  to  be  suspected  of  being 
explanations  and  corrections.*  ["  The  readings  which 
are  unanimously  supported  by  the  old  versions  and 
manuscripts,  or  for  which  they  give  an  overpowering 
testimony,  and  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  supported 
by  internal  arguments,  must  be  genuine.  Since  this  is 
almost  always  the  case  with  the  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, its  trustworthiness  is  established,  and  the  propo- 

Sam.,  instead  of  ^DD"^  tibl  y  is  the  worse  reading.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  many  Sam.  readings.  GtseniuSy  Pent  Sam.  §9 — 11,  as  in  2  Sam.  zxii 
11,  «'^n,  instead  of  KV^  in  Ps.  xviii.  11.    On  the  contrary,  Ps.  xviiL23, 

"i!^  ^"'Ci^  is,  perhaps,  an  easier  reading  of  na'SJa  ^^D» .    In  the  Samaritan 

and  Alexandrian  reading.  Gen.  xiv.  14,  p"!"^!,  for  p^'^T,  it  remains  un- 

certain  whether  the  Jewish  transcriber  put  the  more  common  word  instead 
of  the  UTral  XBy6uBvov^  or  whether  the  Sam.  and  LXX.,  stimibling  at  the 
difficult  sense,  followed  their  own  conjecture.     Gesenius,  L  c.  p.  64. 
3.   In  respect  to  construdioru    In  Gen.  xli.  56,  the  Sam.  inserts  ^3  after 

tna ;  Num.  xxxi.  15,  TVi2^  occurs  in  the  LXX. ;  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  7,  they  read 

•     ■ 

lb ,  instead  of  (^b ,  to  make  the  passage  more  connected.  Here  belongs  the 
addition  to  Gen.  iv.  8. 

In  Jer.  ii.  20,  the  Kethib  "Vil'$}k  is  more  difficult  than  the  Keri  ^*ay» ;  in 

2  Kings  xix.  13,  the  Kethib  ^^:3  is  more  difficult  than  ^^^ ,  and  therefore 
to  be  preferred. 

•  In  Ps.  xxxvL  2,  some  MSS.,  and  all  the  versions,  have  "iai ,  instead  of 
*^zb ,  and  yet  this  reading  is  probably  false ;  and  so,  in  Ps.  xxviiL  8,  MSS. 
and  versions  have  i?a5i»  which  is  probably  an  easier  reading,  for  i^i. 

The  maxim  of  De  Rossi  is  false :  Utor  vetustis  interpretibus  et  Samaritano 
textu,  tamquam  lapide  Lydio,  ut  lectionum  pnestantiam  et  auctoritatem 
dimetiar. 
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sition  that  its  books  have  not  been  essentially  altered  or 
falsified  is  confirmed;  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
variants  that  occur  are  only  unimportant  minutiae ;  there 
are  but  few  which  entirely  alter  the  sense,  and  they  do 
not  essentially  affect  the  matter  of  the  book."]  • 

The  masoretic  text,  on  the  whole,  is  a  better  witness 
for  the  true  punctuation  than  that  of  hasty  critics,  or  of 
the  versions,  which  are  often  unskilfully  made.^ 


§  124. 

CRITICAL  CONJECTURE. 

After  mature  examination,  if  the  text  give  no  sense, 
or  a  contradictory  sense,""  and  no  witnesses  afford  as- 

*  John,  vol.  L  p.  496,  sq. 

*  The  following  instances  of  punctaation  show  a  deeper  insight  into  the 

context  and  usage :    Isa.  L  27,  H'^tSS ,  instead  of  rT'^^ip ;  v.  13,  "^t{f2 ,  instead 
of  ■'r?:;  xiv.  6,  niD  "^ti^?  r.3^,  instead  of  nno  '^rija  MJ2.    Mkhadis^ 

Or.  Bib.  voL  xiv. 

There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  preference  to  be  accorded  to  the 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  German  MSS.  The  rabbins  and  the  following  writers 
prefer  the  former :  EL  LevitOy  Pnef.  in  Mas.  Ham.  p.  37 ;  Menahem  dt  honr 
zano^  Pnef.  ad  Or.  Thora,  in  Bruns,  Pnef.  ad  KennicoUy  p.  vi.  viiL ;  Richard 
Simon,  Hist  crit  V.  T.  p.  121 ;  fVolf,  Bib.  Heb.  vol.  iL  p.  327.  — />c  /2om, 
1.  c.  p.  1.  can.  xvii.,  sqq.,  prefers  the  others  as  unmasoretic. 

'  Without  necessity  Michadis  gives  a  conjectural  reading  on  Isa.  vL  8^ 
where  13b  makes  very  good  sense,  (compare  Gen.  L  26,)  on  Isa.  xxx.  7, 
xlviii.  7,  xlix.,  and  elsewhere.  See  Or.  Bib.  vol.  xviiL  p.  106,  sqq.  Lowtii 
and  Koppe  err  in  this  way,  and  especially  HoubiganL  (Teller  Pnef.  ad  Ktnr 
nicoUj  Diss.  ii.  p.  xl.)  does  the  same,  and  without  necessity,  and,  in  opposition 
to  the  peculiarity  of  the  author's  usage,  rejects  *^D^  in  Ps.  xxxiL  7.  On 
f^^ ,  Ps.  evil  3,  see  Muniighe  et  aL,  />e  fFeUe,  Com.  Uber  die  Ps.  in  loc,  and 

Gesenitis,  Liexicon,  sub  voce.    Hiizig  (Begriff  der  Kritik)  conjectures  nvn 

*:pnn  en,  in  Gen.  xxvii  33,  instead  of  TXyj'^  t|^*^  D3.    On  the  contraiy, 

see  Tuehf  in  loc. 
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sistance  in  the  case,  we  must   have   recourse    to  con- 
jecture.* 

Here  the  critic  must  be  governed  by  sound  exegetico- 
critical  and  historico-critical  considerations,*  but  especial- 
ly by  the  peculiarities  of  the  writer  and  the  passage. 
But  a  negative  is  more  certain  than  a  positive  judg- 
ment.'' Such  considerations  must  lead  to  an  alteration 
of  the  points  when  necessary.**  [Dogmatic  criticism,  says 
Jahn,  ought  never  to  be  tolerated.  The  question  is  not 
what  the  author  ought  to  have  written  touching  this  or 
that  doctrine,  but  what  he  actually  did  write.  "  Noth- 
ing," says  Eichhorn,  "is  more  difficult;  nothing  de- 
mands more  extensive  acquaintance  with  languages  and 
things;  nothing  demands  more  acuteness  and  circum- 
spection ;  nothing  a  wider  and  deeper  penetration  iuto 
the  aim,  spirit,  subject,  and  course  of  a  work,  than  the 
actual  exercise  of  conjectural  criticism  in  general,  and 
in  particular  in  its  application  to  the  Old  Testament, 
where  criticism  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

"  We  have  a  thick  volume  of  conjectures  on  the  New 


•  For  the  conjectures  (V3*^5D)  of  the  Masorites,  see  above,  §9L    Cap- 

peUuSf  vol.  ii.  p.  1001,  sqq.    [Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  ch.  x.] 

*  See  above,  §  118—121. 

'  The  conjectural  reading  of  D^ ,  for  D3 ,  Ex.  xviL  16,  agrees  with  verse 

15,  and  is  supported  by  the  probable  change  of  3  into  !3 .  Kohltr  (Correction 
of  some  Readings  in  the  O.  T.,  in  Eichhom^a  Repert  voL  iL  p.  251)  makes  a 
conjecture  on  Num-xvL  1,  which  is  almost  evident  [He  reads  D^'^l^l  y.l 
*p^vr\  p  KliS  "p  S«*^i»  "'M,  instead  of  TivCl  SH'^b*  '^DS  D^'^SKI  Tl 
•pl*^  '^as  nbs  p.]  See  Filter,  in  loc.  On  the  other  side,  RosmmuUer. 
The  conjecture  on  Gen.  xi.  31,  HS^"^,  for  ^HS^T,  is  more  happy  than  that 
of  the  Samaritan  text 

^  The  alteration  tD'«>a  instead  of  DJ>5 ,  Gen.  vii  6,  is  not  only  nnneces- 
aary,  but  conflicts  with  the  opinions  of  the  narrator.  HUzig  (L  c.  127,  sqq., 
140,  sqq.)  makes  the  lucky  conjecture  in  Gen.  xxvii.,  and  reads  ^^ ,  for  i^ . 
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Testament ;  and  now,  after  so  great  an  expenditure  of 
acute  conjectures,  we  know  that  scarce  two  passages  in 
it  seem  to  require  any  alteration  from  conjecture.  The 
line  that  separates  the  narrow  and  uncertain  field  of 
conjectural  criticism  from  the  broad  and  secure  province 
of  sound  criticism,  is  so  thin  that  it  cannot  be  discovered 
with  any  certainty,  until  the  rules  of  special  criticism,  for 
the  writer  in  question,  have  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated; and  they  can  be  established  only  by  an  acute 
study  of  the  most  perfect  critical  apparatus,  continued 
through  many  years."]  • 

*  [EiMom^  (§  404,)  LuUitr,  Osiander,  BretOiuB,  and  MubcoIvb,  canboiui 
and  religions  criticB,  did  not  scruple  sometimes  to  resort  to  conjecture.  See 
specimens  of  them,  ibid.    See  lEtrig^  L  c  p.  113,  sqq.] 
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A. 

(See  $  8,  p.  12.) 


CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  CITED  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT, 

BUT  NOW  LOST. 

I.  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah.  nilTj  tiiJanbJa  160.  Num. 
xxi.  14.  Abarbenely  in  loc.,  refers  it  to  the  time  of  Abraham;  but 
others,  with  no  better  reason,  ascribe  the  book  to  Moses.  Some 
Jewish  writers  think  certain  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  are  referred  to 
under  this  title.* 

II.  The  Book  ofJasheVy  that  is,  the  Righteous,  ic^in  1BD.  Josh. 
X.  13,  2  Sam.  i.  18.  This  book  must  have  been  of  no  very  ancient 
date,  for  it  contained  the  Lamentations  of  David  on  the  death  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan.  A  spurious  work  with  this  title  has  come  down 
to  us,  containing  the  history  recorded  in  the  first  seven  books  of  the 
Old  Testament* 

III.  The  Book  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom.  i3DC?p  *ifiD 
"ni?an .     1  Sam.  x.  25. 

IV.  Solomon's  Three  Thousand  Proverbs.  JcJa  tt^ifcj*  wpis* 
1  Kings  V.  12.  (iv.  32.) 

V.  Solomon's   Thousand  and  Five  Songs,     fcjnn  mB?an  D'l*)^^. 

*  See  the  Jerusalein  Targum  and  that  of  Jonathan,  in  loc.  For  this  and  the 
following  book,  see  Wolf^  Bibliotheca  Hebnea,  vol.  ii.  p.  216,  sqq. 

^  1.  The  Book  of  Jasher,  with  notes,  &c. ;  1751, 4to.  2.  The  Book  of  Jaaher, 
dtc.;  Bristol,  1829,  4to.  ^B^H  ^BD,  or  the  Book  of  Jaaher,  &c.;  New  York, 
1840.  See  Christian  Examiner  for  May,  1840.  Hame,  1.  c.  Bib.  App.  ch.  iii. 
lect.  i. 
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1  Kings  v.  12.  (iv.  32.)     It  has  been  thought  that  a  part  of  these 
are  extant  in  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

VI.  Solomon*  s  Works  on  Natural  History,  tt'^syn  55;  nJanan  5?; 

cirn  5? ;  tmr\  iy ,  and  D^^a-jn  5?.    1  Kings  iv.  33. 

VII.  The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon.  n?a5»  "^'lai  ^DD. 
1  Kings  xi.  41. 

VIII.  The  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel.  "iDD 
i^nr^i  "^Dj^ai  t^^avi  '^^ri'n.      1  Kings  xiv.  19,  xvi.  5,  20,  27,  xxii.  39. 

IX.  The  Books  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah. 
1  Kings  XV.  7. 

X.  Chronicles  of  King  David,  n^ini  "ab«b  "n  "l .  1  Ch.  xxvii.  24. 

XI.  XII.  and  XIII.    The  Books  of  Samuel  the  Seer ;  m'Ti  "m  ^'iS'i ; 

of  Nathan  the  Prophet,  '^nan  "a  ""si ;  of  Oad  the  Seer,  mm  na  "l . 

1  Ch.  xxix.  29,  2  Cb.  ix.  29.      Perhaps  the  first  of  these  is  the 
present  book  of  Samuel. 

XIV.  and  XV.  The  Prophecy  of  Ahijah,  n'TOt  tiMM;  the 
Visions  oflddo,  mnn  r\:^'^  triTro.    2  Ch.  ix.  29.* 

XVI.  The  Book  of  Shemaiah.    n^5)ad  ^^ni .     2  Ch.  xii.  15. 

XVII.  The  Book  of  Jehu,    at^in^  ^"nni.    2  Ch.  xxix.  2.* 

XVIII.  An  Historical  Book  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet  is  referred  to 
in  2  Ch.  xxvi.  22. 

XIX.  7%«  Sayings  of  Hosea.     •^rin  ^W.     2  Ch.  xxxiii.  19.* 

XX.  The  Lamentations.  nT3*^p»n.  2  Ch.  xxxv.  25.  It  cannot  be 
the  present  book  of  Lamentation,  for  it  contained  an  elegy  on  King 
Josiah,  not  found  in  the  latter.  Some  think  it  the  work  of  the  Jere- 
miah mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  31. 

Besides  the  above,  some  writers  think  other  books,  not  now  extant, 
are  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  namely,  in  Ex.  xvii.  14,  xxiv. 
7;  Isa.  xxxiv.  16,  xxix.  11 ;  1  Ch.  iv.  22,  and  elsewhere. 

Tl^e  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Media  and  Persia 
is  mentioned,  Esther  x.  2 ;  but  that  was  not  a  Hebrew  book.  The 
book  of  Enoch  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  Jude,  verses  14, 
15;  but  that  is  still  extant' 

•  See  1  Kings  zi.  29 ;  2  Ch.  xii.  15,  ziu.  22. 

*  See  CUricuSy  in  loc. 

'  In  the  English  Bible,  this  work  is  called  The  Sayings  of  the  Seers;  this  is 
the  reading  of  the  LXX.    See  verse  18. 

'  The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet, now  first  transUted  from  an  iEthi- 

opic  MS by  Richard  Lavfrence^  &c.;  Oxford,  1821,  2d  ed.;  corrected 
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B. 

(See  $24,  p.  83.) 
MEANING  OP  THE  WORDS  OOJSrOJ^  AND  JH^OCRTPEJl'' 

I.  The  word  cimcn  {nayCtv)  had  long  been  m  general  use  ammig 
the  old  ecclesiastical  writers,  before  it  was  applied  to  a  collection 
of  sacred  writings.* 

1.  With  them  it  often  meant,  in  general,  nothing  but  a  book,  and 
a  catalogue;  or, 

2.  In  particular,  a  catalogue  of  things  which  belonged  to  the 
church;  or,  in  general,  a  book  which  served  for  the  use  of  the  churck,* 
Therefore,  a  list  of  odes  which  were  to  be  tmng  on  a  feast  day,'  as 
well  as  the  roll  in  which  were  entered  the  names  of  all  persons 
belonging  to  the  church,  was  called  a  canon,* 

3.  The  word  was  used  in  a  much  narrower  sense,  and  applied  to 
a  public  and  approved  catalogue  of  aM  the  books  which  were  to  he 
read  in  the  public  assemblies  of  Chrigtians,  for  instruction  and 
edification.-^ 

4.  Finally,  in  times  much  later,  it  meant  a  collection  of  divine 
and  inspired  writings;  and  in  this  latter  sense  almost  all  modem 
scholars  have  taken  the  word.  They,  therefore,  use  canonical  and 
inspired  as  perfectly  synonymous;  though,  by  the  term  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament,  some  understand  ''  the  collection  of  holy  and 
inspired  writings  which  Christ  and  the  apostles  have  declared  holy 
and  inspired." 

II.  The  apocryphal  are  opposed  to  the  canonical  books. 

1.  At  first,  books  written  in  an  obscure  style  were  called  i^)00- 


•  and  enlarged,  1833,  8vo.  Hoffmann,  Das  Buch  Henoch,  &c.;  Jena,  1833— 
1838,  2  vols.  8vo.  For  a  fiill  account  of  the  varioos  opinions  respecting  the  lost 
books,  see  Wolf,  Bib.  Heb.  vol.  ii.  p.  211—216. 

*  This  article  is  from  Eichhom,  §  16 — 18. 

^  See  Suidas,  sub  voce  Karotr  and  Kav6viov.    F.  F,  Dmk,  Diss,  de  Ratione 
Hist.  Can.  scribendfe ;  Tub.  1778,  4to. 

*  Synod.  Laod.  can.  42. 

'  Suicer,  Thesaurus  eccles.  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  sqq.,  and  the  authorities  he  cites. 
Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  ch.  17. 

*  Du  Fresne,  Glossarium  Med.  et  infims  Grecitatis,  p.  579. 

/  Smcer,  1.  c.     Cotta,  Apud  Gerhard,  Locos  Theol.  vol.  ii.  p.  244. 
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ryphal. '  These  writings  were  considered  above  the  comprehension 
of  the  common  man ;  and  the  overseers  of  the  church  forbade  that 
thej  should  be  read  in  the  public  assemblies  of  Christians,  though 
they  were  not  only  not  forbidden  to  the  teachers,  but  it  was  their 
duty  to  study  them  diligently. 

2.  Therefore,  under  the  name  apocryphal,  in  opposition  to  canonF» 
teal,  such  books  were  designated  as  were  laid  aside,  and  from  which 
nothing  was  to  be  read  in  public.^ 

8.  Even  spurious  writings  {pseudepigrapha)  were  sometimes 
called  apocryphal,  for  similar  reasons,  because  no  public  use  could 
be  made  of  such  mis^able  productions  as  the  Book  of  Adam,  Me- 
thuselah, Enoch,  and  others  like  them/ 

4.  Finally,  as  canonical  and  inspired  were  deemed  synonymous, 
so  a  book  not  inspired  was  called  apocryphal.  But  the  use  of  the 
word  in  this  sense  began  very  late,  and,  perhaps,  not  before  the 
time  of  Jerome. 

Under  the  term  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  if  we  understand 
the  collection  of  divine  and  inspired  writings  of  the  Jews  from  times 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  then  we  give  it  a  meaning  which  most 
Christian  writers  never  thought  of;  and  numerous  difficulties  oppose 
the  inquirer,  who  consults  the  Fathers  respecting  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  book  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  the  two  books  of 
Maccabees,  and  the  five  books  of  Solomon,  and  others,  are  found 
included  among  the  canonical  Scriptures.''  Frightened  at  this  ap- 
pearance, he  either  gives  up  the  investigation,  or,  if  he  is  earnest 
enough  to  continue  it,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  our  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  of  recent  origin,  and  was  not  determined  in 
ancient  times,  in  all  its  great  and  little  parts/ 

If  we  understand,  by  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  books 
of  the  Jews  from  times  before  Christ,  which  might  be  read  in  public, 


«  Suidas,  Bub  voce  ^tQtuvdijg.  Epiphanivs,  Hieres.  lib.  i.  Druk,  1.  c.  p.  8.  — 
Sender  (Untersucb  des  Kanons,  vol.  i.  p.  10)  says  that  sometimes  a  book  was 
called  apocryphal  which  was  allowed  only  to  the  practised  Christian. 

^  Ruffinus,  Expos.  Symb.  in  Opp.  Ctfpriani,  p.  26.  Cyril,  Catechet.  iv.  p. 
68,  ed.  Tautt.    Here  apocryphal  agrees  with  the  rabbinical  word  ^^33  .     See  Hot- 

tinger,  Thes.  Phil.  p.  521.     CastdLis  and  Buxtorfs  Lexicons,  sub  voce. 

'  .ithanasius,  Synops.  vol.  ii.  p.  154.  Fabridus,  Codex  Pseudepigraphns 
V.  T.  vol.  ii.  p.  308. 

'  Concil.  Carthag.  can.  47,  A.  C.  397.  *  Sender,  1.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  14. 
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this  meaning  will  not  apply  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  not  ad- 
missible. By  whom  should  the  reading  of  these  works  be  permitted  ? 
By  Jews,  or  Christians  ?  By  the  Jews  ?  Nothing  was  more  uncer- 
tain than  the  number  of  books  to  be  held  canonical ;  for  they  did 
not  consider  the  canonical  books  synonymous  with  those  to  be  read. 
The  Song  of  Solomon  was  to  them  a  sacred  national  writing ;  and 
yet  they  were  forbidden  to  make  a  public  use  of  it  in  their  sjma- 
gogues.'  In  general,  with  this  meaning  of  the  term,  we  could  only 
include  in  the  canon  the  five  books  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
book  of  Esther,  —  which  was  read,  with  many  solemnities,  at  the 
feast  of  Purim.  The  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  Job,  and  the  historical 
books,  would  be  excluded  1  Shall  we  take  those  read  by  Christians? 
Then  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  would  be  still  more  uncer- 
tain. The  canon  was  determined  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  known 
what  books  were  to  be  held  canonical,  for  that  was  not  settled  till 
afler  the  first  century  from  the  birth  of  Christ ;  by  a  party,  from 
whom  no  certain  determination  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  to  be  expected ;  and  without  any  established  principles  by  which 
the  value  of  the  book  could  be  tried,  for  the  New  Testament  gave 
no  decision  of  that  question.  The  selection  depended  merely  on 
caprice,  and  was,  perhaps,  determined  by  pious  considerations, — 
which  were  often  very  doubtful, — or  by  authorities  wholly  inadequate. 
Finally,  if  we  compare  the  catalogues,  still  extant,  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  it  is  permitted  to  read  publicly  among 
Christians,  Judith,  Tobit,  and  other  books,  are  introduced,  which, 
for  various  reasons,  can  have  no  canonical  value.  So  unstable  is 
the  ground  on  which  the  important  subject  of  inquiry,  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament,  is  commonly  based ! 

*  Origen,  Prsf.  ad  Cant.  Cant. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PRECEDINO  TABLE. 
THE    ALEXANDRIAN   VERSION. 

The  Prayer,  or  Song,  of  the  Three  Children  is  added  to  the  third 
chapter  of  the  hook  of  Daniel ;  the  History  of  Susannah,  and  that 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  form  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of  the 
same  book.  A  third  book  of  Maccabees  is  added  in  the  Alexan- 
drian and  Vatican  manuscripts;  and  a.  fourth  book  of  the  Macca- 
bees is  also  contained  in  some  old  manuscripts.  Neither  of  these 
two  last  has  found  a  place  among  the  apocryphal  books  of  the 
English  Bible.' 

PHILO. 

Philo  flourished  about  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  It 
is  only  through  him  that  we  can  learn  what  books  composed  the 
canon  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  He  does  not  give  a  detailed  cata- 
logue of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  any  part  of  his  works ; 
but,  here  and  there,  in  his  writings,  sentences  occur,  from  which 
we  may  gather  his  opinions  respecting  them,  and,  perhaps,  those 
of  his  countrymen  at  Alexandria.  He  was  acquainted  with  the 
apocrypha]  writings,  and  sometimes  borrows  an  expression  from 
them,  but  never  quotes  them  for  arguments  to  substantiate  a  doc- 
trine. Horneman^  divides  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
three  classes,  according  to  the  rank  Philo  seems  to  have  assigned 
them,  namely : 

1.  Books  referred  to,  with  the  express  declaration  that  they  are 
of  divine  origin.  They  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  pre- 
ceding table. 

2.  Books  which  he  barely  cites,  marked  1  in  table. 

3.  Books  which  he  does  not  mention,  marked  —  in  the  table. 
Philo  calls  writings   of  the  first  class,  **  works  of  the  prophets," 


'  For  further  particulars  respecting  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  in  tlie 
LXX.,  see  below,  vol.  ii.  §  259. 

*  Observationes  ad  illust.  DoctrinaB  de  Canone  V.  T.  ex  Philone,  cited  in  Eich- 
korrif  §  26. 
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"inspired  writings/'  and  other  similar  titles.  He  supposes  these 
prophets  were  merdy  interpreters  of  Ood,  who,  in  their  moments 
of  inspirMion,  had  neither  will  nor  self-consciousness;  they  were 
not  persons,  but  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  The 
passages  in  which  he  mentions  the  books  of  the  first  and  second 
class,  are  given  in  the  note.'  He  does  not  mention  Nehemiah, 
Ruth,  Esther,  Chronicles,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  the  Lamentation  of 
Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes,  or  the  Song  of  Solomon.  But  Nehemiah 
may  have  been  considered  as  a  part  of  Ezra;  Ruth,  of  Judges; 
and  the  Lamentation  as  belonging  to  the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah. 
The  twelve  Minor  Prophets  were  probably  considered  as  one  book ; 
and  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  were  probably  regarded  as  one 
work,  in  four  parts.  But,  since  Philo  nowhere  professes  to  furnish 
us  with  a  list  of  the  sacred  books,  his  omission  of  a  book  furnishes 
no  objection  whatever  to  its  admission  into  the  canon. 

THE    NEW   TESTAMENT. 

The  New  Testament  affords  us  no  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books. 
Some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  frequently  cited ;  but  others 
are  not  once  referred  to.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk,  in  the 
table,  are  thought  by  some  to  be  cited  as  proofs  of  religious  truth ; 
the  others  to  be  referred  to  merely  for  illustration.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  New  Testament  makes  such  a  distinction. 

Six  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  never  referred  to  in  the 
New  Testament,  namely.  Judges,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Esther, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.     The  fact  that  a  book  is  cited  in  the  New 

*  He  calls  Moses  Trooipt^rrjgj  and  i§Qo<purrr}g,  Opp.  ed.  Mangey,  vol.  ii.  p.  66, 
117,  121.  He  calls  his  writings  nQofrprtKov  Aoyov,  or  ItQaf  fii(iXovgj  vol.  i.  p.  347 
— 543,  ii.  p.  163.  Similar  appellations  are  bestowed  on  Genesis^  vol.  i.  p.  18, 
Exodus^  p.  438,  Leviticus^  p.  85,  Numbers^  p.  273,  Deuteronomy y  p.  657.  The  book 
of  Joshua  is  called  Xityiov  Toy  XUm  ^ffot),  p.  430.  The  First  of  Samuel  is  called 
ttnoq  iuyo^j  p.  379.  Ezra  is  called  itQotpuvrt'i&tig,  p.  427.  He  calls  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  prophets^  p.  604,  681,  411,  147,  &c.  He  mentions  but  two  of  the 
minor  prophets,  viz.  Hosea^  p.  350,  599,  and  Zachariah^  p.  414,  but  both  with  the 
U3ual  marks  of  approbation.  He  usually  cites  the  Psalms  without  ascribing  a 
divine  origin  to  them.  But  he  calls  David  a  prophet,  a  prophetic  or  inspired 
martf  and  speaks  of  Solomon^  as  author  of  Proverbs,  in  similar  terms.  Judges, 
Job,  and  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  are  cited  without  any  mark  of  peculiar  venera- 
tion.   See  Eiehhom,  §  25—33. 

VOL.  I.  63 
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Testament,  proves  merely  that  it  was  regarded  with  respect  hy  the 
Jews;  or,  at  least,  that  it  was  well  known  at  the  time.  It  will 
by  no  means  support  the  conclusion  that  it  was  supposed  to  he 
miraculously  inspired^  or  to  contain  a  standard  of  religious  and 
moral  doctrine. 

The  apocryphal  books  are  not  cited  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  allusions  are  made  to  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus/  Some 
apocryphal  books  are  alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  ts.  14, 
and  2  Tim.  iii.  8;  and  Paul  does  not  hesitate  to  quote  Greek 
authors,  when  he  speaks  to  those  who  were  familiar  with  them, — 
as  he  quotes  Jewish  authors  to  the  Jews. 

CHAP.  I. CATALOGUES  OF  THE  BOOKS  IN  THE  CANON. 

Josephus, 

Josephus  furnishes  us  the  oldest  catalogue,  now  extant,  of  all 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  celebrated  passage  trans- 
lated above,  ^  15.  In  the  table,  the  books  marked  with  an  asterisk 
are  such  as  have  divine  authority  ascribed  to  them  by  Josephus. 
Those  marked  with  an  obelisk  (f )  are  inserted  in  his  catalogue,  but 
are  never  quoted  in  his  writings.  In  the  passage  referred  to,*  he 
does  not  merely  give  his  own  opinion  upon  the  canon,  or  the  books 
he  supposed  it  to  contain,  but  the  common  opinion  of  his  country- 
men. In  compiling  the  table,  I  have  not  only  referred  to  this 
passage  containing  the  list  of  canonical  books,  but  to  various  por- 
tions of  his  writings,  where  he  has  incidentally  spoken  of  them. 

In  his  list  of  books,  he  reckons,  as  canonical,  all  the  writings 
composed  before  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  who  died  424 
before  Christ.  Why  did  he  fix  this  period  as  the  limit  of  the  com- 
position of  the  canon  ?  Eichhorn  acutely  answers  the  question,  — 
Josephus  supposed  the  book  of  Esther  to  be  the  latest  of  all  the 


*  Compare  Ecclus.  zxiv.  17  and  John  xy.  1. 

19         Matt.  xi.  28. 

9         John  i.  1. 

21         iv.  13, 14,  vi.  35. 

Pan],  it  18  evident,  was  acquainted  with  this  book. 

*  Cont.  Apion,  i.  §  8. 
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books.  This  he  places  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes.  If  the  book 
of  Malachi  was  written  later,  Josephus  was  ignorant  of  the  factl 
His  error,  then,  consists  in  placing  Esther,  instead  of  Malachi,  at 
the  end  of  the  canon.  We,  therefore,  are  justified  in  placing  any 
of  our  present  canonical  books  in  the  catalogue  of  Josephus. 

He  calls  these  books,  **  works  of  the  prophets,"  "  sacred  writings," 
&c.,  and  grounds  their  authority  on  the  fact  that  they  were  written 
by  prophets.  He  receives  all  our  present  canonical  books,  but 
rejects  the  later  writings,  because  they  were  not  written  by  prophets. 
Every  sacred  book,  therefore,  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and 
which  he  believed  to  have  been  written  by  a  prophet,  (before  the 
time  of  Artaxerxes,)  received  a  place  in  the  canon.  All  others 
were  excluded.  And  since  there  were  no  prophets  after  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes,  (excepting  Malachi,  whom  he  places  earlier,)  he 
mentions  no  books,  in  his  canon,  of  a  later  date. 

Now,  leaving  his  systematic  catalogue,  and  examining  his  works 
at  large,  it  appears  that  he  classes  some  books  expressly  among  the 
sacred  writings,  mentions  others  without  ascribing  to  them  any 
authority,  and  omits  others  altogether. 

I.   The  following  belong  to  the  first  class :  *  — 

1.  The  Pentateuch;         5.  Isaiah;  9.  Jonah; 

2.  Joshua ;  6.  Jeremiah ;  10.  Nahum ; 

3.  Kings;  7.  Ezekiel;  11.  Haggai; 

4.  Psalms ;  8.  Daniel ;  12.  Zachariah. 
n.   To  the  second  belong  the  following  books  :  *  — 

1.  Lamentations;  4.  Chronicles; 

2.  Judges  and  Ruth ;  5.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ; 

3.  Samuel ;  6.  Esther. 
III.   The  following  belong  to  the  third  class:  — 

1.  Proverbs;  3.  Ecclesiastes ; 

2.  Canticles;  4.  Job. 


«  (1.)  See  Preface,  §  4.  Ant.  iii.  c.  5,  §  2;  iv.  c.  8,  §  48;  ix.  c.  2,  §  2. 
(2.)  Ant.  v.  c.  1,  §  17.  (3.)  Ant.  ix.  c.  2,  §  2.  (4.)  Ant.  vii.  c.  12,  §  3.  (5.)  Ant. 
xi.  c.  I,  §  2.  (C.)  Ant.  x.  c.  5,  §  1.  (7.)  Ant.  x.  c.  8,  §  2.  (8.)  Ant.  x.  c.  10, 
§  4,  and  c.  11,  §  7.  (9.)  Ant.  x.  c.  2,  §  2,  ad  fin.,  (here  he  classes  all  the 
twelve  Minor  Prophets  together,  and  ranks  them  ,with  Isaiah,)  and  Ant.  ix. 
c.  10,  §  1,  2.  (10.)  Ant.  ix.  c.  11,  §  3.  Sec  Whiston's  note.  (11  and  12.)  Ant. 
xi.  c.  4,  §  5. 

^  (1.)  Ant.  X.  c.  5,  §  1.  Compare  v.  c.  1  with  the  book  of  Joshna.  (2.)  And 
T.  c.  2 — 8  with  Judges.  (3.)  Compare  v.  c.  9 — vii.  with  the  books  of  Samael. 
(4.)  Ant.  viii.  c.  12,  §  4.    Compare  2  Ch.  xiv.  8.    (5.)  Ant.  xi.  5,  §  1, 2,  8.    But 
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Joseph  US  does  not  quote  any  one  of  these  four  books.  This 
fact  is  easily  explained.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion, not  of  its  literature;  and,  as  these  are  not  historical  books, 
he  could  write  a  history  without  quoting  them.  The  book  of  Job 
was  well  known  at  that  time,  for  it  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  by  Philo.  Josephus,  doubtless,  included  it  amcHig  the 
thirteen  prophetic  books.' 


^  5. 


CHAP.    II. CHRISTIAN    CATALOGUES    OF    THE    BOOKS    IN    THE 

CANON    OF    THE    OLD   TESTAMENT. 

I.      CANON   OF  THE   WRITERS   OF  THE   GREEK   CHURCH. 

The  apostolical  Fathers  were  mostly  ignorant  of  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  Hebrew  canon ;  therefore,  in  studying  the  Old  Testament, 
they  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  a  translation.  The  Alexandrian 
version  was  generally  used.  And  since  that  contains  books  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  it  is  not  strange  to  find  these  writers 
quoting  indifferently  the  apocryphal  and  the  canonical  books. 

Barnabas  and  Hermas,  and,  still  later,  Irenaeus  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  cite  the  apocryphal  writings,  ascribing  to  them  the  same 
authority  as  to  the  canonical  books.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in 
a  man  so  learned  as  Clement  of  Alexandria.^ 

1.     Canon  of  Melito, 

Melito  is  the  first  Christian  writer  who  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  the 
**  universally  acknowledged  Scriptures  "  of  the  Old  Testament,  says 
Eusebius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  valuable  document.'  He 
took  it  from  the  writings  of  Melito  himself.     From  his  account,  it 

he  draws  also  from  the  apocryphal  Ezra.  Compare  xi.  c.  3,  §  2 — 8,  with  1  Esd.  iii. 
iv.  See  WhistorCs  note  on  this  passage.  (6.)  Compare  zi.  c.  6  with  the  canonical 
book  of  Esther,  which  JVhiston  thinks  /.  never  saw.     Note  on  Cont.  Ap.  i.  §  8. 

<»  See  above,  §  15,  and  Eichhom^  §  40 — 50.  See,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
Palfrey  8  Academical  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  25,  sqq. 

*  See  above,  §  25. 

"  Eusebius^  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  c.  26.    See  §  25,  above. 
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appears  the  canon  was  not  then  settled  among  the  Christians;  for 
had  this  been  the  case,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  Onesi- 
mus  to  write  to  Melito  to  ascertain  the  number  of  books  deemed 
divine,  or  inspired ;  and  still  less  would  it  be  requisite  for  the  bishop 
himself  to  journey  to  Palestine  to  make  inquiries  upon  this  subject. 

Melito's  list  contains  only  the  books  received  in  the  churches  of 
Palestine ;  therefore  we  cannot  conclude  from  it  that  these  books, 
and  these  only,  were  received  in  all  the  other  churches.  The  book 
of  Esther,  Nehemiah,  and  Lamentations,  are  not  named  in  it.  But 
the  two  latter  were  doubtless  included  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Jeremiah.  Eichhorn,  as  it  has  already  been  said,  thinks  Esther  was 
likewise  included  with  Ezra,  but  his  arguments  are  not  satisfactory.* 
From  this  epistle  we  learn  that  there  was  no  well-known  canon  of 
Scripture  acknowledged  in  his  time.^  He  admits  none  of  the  apocry- 
phal, and  all  of  the  present  canonical  books,  with  the  single  and  doubt- 
ful exception  of  Esther.  This  is  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the 
table,  as  doubtful. 

2.    Canon  of  Origen. 

The  next  list  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  from  the  celebrated 
Origen.  This,  also,  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.*  Origen  formed  it,  as 
he  says,  from  the  testimony  of  the  Jews.  He  not  only  does  not  admit 
all  the  apocryphal  books,  but  expressly  excludes  some  of  them, 
namely,  the  books  of  Maccabees.''  The  omission  of  the  twelve  Minor 
Prophets,  in  this  catalogue,  is  satisfactorily  explained  as  an  accidental 
omission  of  the  transcriber.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  account  for 
the  admission  of  Baruch  to  a  place  in  the  canon.  Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  most  satisfactory  solution :   The  Jew,  or  Jews,  whom  he 

*  On  this  catalogue,  see  Lardner,  vol.  ii.  ch.  15.  Manscherj  Handbuch  der 
Dogmcngeschichte,  vol.  i.  §  26.     Palfrey*3  Acad.  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  32,  sqq. 

*  Schmid,  in  his  Hist,  ct  Vindic.  Canonis,  (cited  by  ftcAAom,  §  52,)  maintains 
that  Esther  is  omitted  by  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber.  But  he  is  supported  by 
few  arguments.  It  might  be  omitted  from  the  Christian  canon  at  that  period, 
for  the  book  is  not  very  edifying  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  Afterwards,  when 
the  principles  on  which  the  Jewish  canon  was  based,  were  better  understood,  the 
book  was  restored  to  its  place. 

'  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  25.    See  above,  §  25. 

*  "Eito  6^  XinfTwt  l<rri  ra  ManxafiaUa^  u,  t.  i.  Bat  see  Palfrey^  1.  c.  lect  ii. 
p.  35. 
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relied  in  for  his  authority,  may  have  had  a  high  esteem  for  the  book, 
and  at  their  suggestion,  strengthened  by  the  authority  of  the  Alex- 
andrian version,  he  gave  it  its  present  place  in  his  canon.* 

Miinscher  concludes  the  Palestine  Jews  used  the  original  He- 
brew text,  and  the  Hellenistic  Jews  the  Alexandrian  version.  The 
latter  included  more  books  than  the  former.  But,  even  among  the 
Palestine  Jews,  doubts  prevailed  upon  the  books  of  Baruch  and  EIs- 
thcr,  which  were  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  against  the 
former.  Now,  the  difference  between  the  Palestine  and  the  Hellenis- 
tic canon  gradually  diminished ;  the  old  Palestine  canon  was  restored. 
All  the  Christians  agreed  in  receiving  all  the  present  canonical  books, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Esther,  (and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  was 
rejected ;)  but  they  differed  in  admitting  or  rejecting  some  of  the 
apocryphal  writings — for  example,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  of  Jesus 
the  Son  of  Sirach,  &c.,  which  some  accepted,  and  others  refused  to 
admit.  The  church  and  its  most  distinguished  teachers  were  favora- 
ble to  these  books.  Ignorance  of  the  true  Hebrew  canon,  and  rev- 
erence for  the  Alexandrian  version,  favored  them.  Therefore  most 
of  the  writers  of  this  period  make  use  of  these  and  other  apocryphal 
books.  Yet,  even  then,  some  critics  were  found,  like  Origen  and 
Melito,  who  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  consult- 
ed the  Jews,  the  only  authorities  in  the  matter,  and  adhered  to  the 
old  Jewish  canon.  But  their  labors  seem  to  have  exerted  but  little 
influence  on  their  contemporaries ;  for,  afler  the  time  of  Origen,  we 
find  a  difference  between  the  canon  of  the  Greek  and  that  of  the 
western  church.  Origen's  Hexapla  showed  to  all  scholars  what 
books  were  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  and  what  were  originally 
written  in  Greek.  The  writers  of  the  Greek  church  uniformly  re- 
jected the  latter  from  the  canon.  This  is  evident  from  the  writings 
of  Eusebius,  and  the  catalogues  of  Athanasius,  Gregory,  and  Epipha- 
nius.  In  the  west,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and  Jerome,  both  students 
of  Origen's  writings,  were  likewise  of  this  opinion.  Others  of  the 
western  church  were  ignorant  of  his  works,  especially  of  the  Hex- 
apla, and  therefore  continued  to  use  all  the  books  contained  in  the 
Alexandrian  version. 


«  Redepennig  (Origenes,  eine  Darstellung  seiner  Lebens  und  seine  L#ehre, 
Bonn,  1841,  vol.  i.  p.  232,  sqq.)  thinks  Origen  never  made  a  very  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  canonical  and  apocryphal.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  he 
quotes  the  apocryphal  books  as  authorities,  or  that  he  distinguishes  them  from 
those  esteemed  sacred  by  the  Hebrews.     See  above,  §  25,  p.  90,  sqq. 
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3.     Canon  of  Athanasius. 

Athanasius  was  bishop  of  Alexandria  from  326  to  373.  He  is 
called  the  father  of  orthodoxy.  His  opinion,  therefore,  is  important. 
His  catalogue,  inserted  in  the  table,  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  what 
is  called  a  festal  epistle,  in  vol.  i.  p.  961  of  the  Benedictine  edition 
of  his  works.  He  acknowledges  all  the  canonical  books  except  the 
book  of  Esther. 

He  makes  three  classes  of  writings. 

1.  The  canonical.  In  this  class  he  places  all  of  our  canonical 
writings  except  the  book  of  Esther,  and  adds  the  book  of  Baruch^ 
and  the  Epistle,  to  the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah. 

2.  Those  which  are  known,  but  not  admitted  to  the  canon.  They 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  table. 

3.  Apocryphal  writings^  which  are  the  invention  of  heretics,  who 
wrote  them  according  to  their  own  caprice."*  The  Synopsis  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  attributed  to  him,  and  contained  in  the  Benedictine 
edition  of  his  works,^  is  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
noticed  in  the  table ;  but  it  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  festal  epistle. 

4.     Canon  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 

Cyril  was  born,  according  to  Lardner,  about  315,  ordained  pres- 
byter in  344  or  345,  and  bishop  in  350  or  351,  and  died  in  386. 
The  catechetical  discourses  from  which  this  table  is  compiled,  says 
Jerome,  were  written  in  his  youth,  while  he  was  a  presbyter,  that  is, 
about  347  or  348.  His  catalogue  differs  from  that  of  Athanasius  in 
admitting  the  book  of  Esther. ' 

^  10. 

5.     Canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea. 

Lardner  says  the  date  of  this  council  is  not  certain.  Some  place 
it  before  the  council  of  Nice;  others  between  341  and  381.  The 
catalogue  is  contained  in  the  fifly-ninth  and  sixtieth,  or  fifly-eighth 

"  See  the  remarks  of  Lardner,  pt.  ii.  ch.  75,  and  ofMunseher,  1.  c.  vol.  iii.  §  20. 
^  Opp.  vol.  ii.  p.  126 — ^204.  *  See  §  26,  aup.  p.  97,  sqq. 
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and  (ifly-ninth  canons.  It  is  generally  received  as  genuine,  though  it 
is  not  free  from  all  doubts.  The  council  consisted  of  only  thirty  or 
forty  bishops  from  Lydia  and  the  neighboring  countries.  It  does  not 
differ  from  the  canon  of  Cyril."* 

^  11. 

6.     Canon  of  Epiphcmius, 

Epiphanius  was  chosen  bishop  of  Constantia,  the  capital  of  Cypnu, 
in  367  or  368.  In  his  works  there  are  three  catalogues  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.^  He  enumerates  twenty-seven  books, 
which  he  reduces  to  twenty*two.  In  one  place  he  says,  the  Epistle 
of  Baruch  was  not  received  by  the  Jews ;'  but  again  he  mentions  it 
with  the  Prophecies  and  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.'  The  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  and  of  Sirach  are  called  " useful  books"  but  he  does 
not  rank  them  with  the  others. 

^  12. 

7.     Canon  of  Gregory  of  Nasdanzen. 

Gregory  was  born  about  326,  and  died  about  389  or  391.  His 
catalogue  is  found  in  his  poems.'  He  warns  his  readers  against 
apocryphal  writings.  He  enumerates  none  of  our  apocryphal  books 
in  his  canon,  and  omits  the  book  of  Esther,  The  Lamentations,  it 
is  probable,  are  included  with  the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah. 

§  13. 

8.     Canon  of  Amphilochius. 

Amphilochius  was  bishop  of  Iconium  from  370  to  391,  though 
these  dates  are  uncertain.  The  catalogue  is  found  in  an  Iambic 
poem  addressed  to  Seleucus.  Some  writers  —  and  De  Wette  seems 
of  the  number  —  attribute  it  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzen ;  but  their  argu- 


<*  See  the  passage  in  §  26,  sup.  p.  94,  sqq. 

i  Fond,  et  Mens.  §  4,  Opp.  ii.  p.  161,  sqq.,  and  §  23,  and  the  Panariwn^ 
vol.  i.  p.  19. 

«  Vol.  ii.  p.  163,  A.  *  VoL  i.  p.  19. 

'  Carm.  xxxiii.  Opp.  vol.  ii.  p.  98,  ed.  Colon.  Lardtur  refers  to  the  most 
valuable  literature  which  relates  to  him  and  his  works. 
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ments  are  not  satisfactory.'  He  differs  from  Gregory  in  mentioning 
ike  book  of  Esther,  though  he  gives  it  bat  a  qualified  admission  — 
"  to  these  some  add  Esther." 


^  14. 
9.     Canon  of  the  AposfoHcal  Constitutions. 

The  genuineness  of  this  work  cannot  be  defended.^  If  this  is  the 
same  cited  by  Epiphanius/  which  is  very  doubtful,  then  it  must  be 
referred  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  But  writers,  not 
without  good  reason,  refer  it  to  the  fiflh.*' 

Besides  the  canonical  books,  the  eighty-fifth  canon  enumerates  the 
three  books  of  Maccabees  and  the  book  of  Judith,  This  latter, 
however,  is  wanting  in  some  manuscripts.  The  book  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cus  is  not  admitted.  If  this  canon  was  written  in  the  fourth  century, 
it  seems  to  have  had  but  little  influence  at  the  time ;  for  none  of  the 
Christian  writers  on  the  canon  ever  refer  to  it.  Epiphanius,  indeed, 
says  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Apostles,  **  All  the  order  of  the  canon 
is  preserved  in  it."'  But  he  would  not  be  willing  to  say  this  of  a 
work  admitting  Judith  and  the  Maccabees  to  a  place  in  the  canon. 

^  15 

RESULTS. 

Such  is  the  canon  of  the  Grreek  church  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  churches  uniformly  received,  the  twenty-two  canonical 
books  of  the  Hebrews,  that  is,  aU  of  our  present  canonical  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Some,  however,  rejected  the  book  of  Esther , 
while  others  admitted  the  book  of  Baruch  and  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah 

«  See  the  argumentB  on  both  sides  in  Lardner,  1.  c.  pt.  ii.  ch.  99.  The  poem 
may  be  found  in  the  Monumenta  Greca,  ed.  Cotelerius,  torn.  ii.  99 — 104,  and  in 
Gregory's  Opp.  vol.  ii.  p.  194,  ed.  Colon. 

^  See  the  work  in  Mansiy  Cone.  Fatr.  vol.  i.  p.  47,  and  in  CoteUrius,  Fatr. 
Apost.  vol.  i.  p.  448. 

'  Hsres.  Ixjt.  No.  10,  p.  893,  833,  ed.  Petamus.  Given  also  in  Orabsj 
Spicilegium,  vol.  i.  p.  46-— 55. 

<<  See  Lardner,  pt.  ii.  ch.  85. 

'  Opp.  p.  822,  ed.  Pelavius. 

I  have  inserted  it  in  the  table  to  show  the  striking  difference  between  later 
catalo^es  and  those  prepared  by  the  eminent  scholars  of*  the  Greek  church  in 
the  fourth  century. 

VOL.  I.  54 
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to  the  canon.  The  book  of  Tobit,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon^  and 
Sirach,  with  the  books  of  Maccabees,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apocrypha, 
while  they  were  pronounced  useful  and  instructive  works,  were 
excluded  from  the  list  of  sacred,  inspired,  and  canonical  writings. 
In  this  result  we  see  the  influence  of  Origen,  whose  works,  in  this 
century,  were  diligently  and  extensively  studied  in  the  Greek  churcL 
Still  some  writers,  like  Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  Epiphanius,  refer  to 
the  apocryphal  books,  both  for  illustration  and  argument.  But  Ori- 
gen himself  did  the  same. 

^  16. 

II.      CANON   OF   THE   LATIN   CHURCH   IN   THE   FOURTH   CENTURY. 

1.    Canon  of  Jerome, 

Jerome  was  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  and  died 
420.  He  did  more  than  any  other  ancient  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
Scripture,  with  the  single  exception  of  Origen.  The  one  danced  to 
the  piping  of  the  other.  He  was  master  of  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages.  In  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings,  he  gives  a  catalogue  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  This  contains  all  the  old  canonical  Hebrew  writings, 
that  is,  our  present  canonical  books,  and  no  more.  He  expressly 
excludes  the  apocrtfphal  books,  though  he  calls  some  of  them  valuable 
and  edifying  works.  He  says  the  Jews  have  not  the  apocryphal 
additions  to  Daniel,  but  ridicule  the  Christians  for  the  reverence  they 
pay  them.  He  censures  those  apocrjrphal  books  which  pass  un- 
der the  name  of  Ezra  (the  apocryphal  books  of  Esdras)  and  Solo- 
mon.'* At  the  request  of  his  friends,  he  translated  Tobit  and  Judith 
into  Latin.  But,  in  the  preface  to  each  of  these,  he  states  that  they 
are  apocryphal.* 

^  17. 

2.    Canon  of  Rufnus, 

Rufinus  was  contemporary  with  Jerome,  and  agrees  with  him  per- 
fectly in  the  books  he  admits  to  the  canon  and  rejects  firom  it.  The 
one  is  a  copy  of  the  other. 


^  PriBf.  in  Dan.  and  in  Ezek.    Adv.  VigtUus,  Opp.  iv.  p.  283,  sqq. 
»  PrsBf.  in  Tobit,  Opp.  i.  p.  1158.    Praf.  in  Judith,  p.  1170.    See  Lardner,  pt 
ii.  ch.  114. 
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^  18. 

3.     Canon  of  the  Council  of  Carthage. 

The  third,  or,  as  others  call  it,  the  sixth,  council  of  Carthage^  says 
Lardner,*  assembled  in  397.  Aurelius,  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  pre- 
sided, and  the  celebrated  Augustine  was  present.  The  forty-seventh 
canon  of  this  council  establishes  the  canon  as  it  is  given  in  the  table. 
It  recognizes  six  apocryphal  books,  viz.  Tobit^  Judith,  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  Sirach,  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees.  Does  it  not 
also  include  the  apocryphal  Esther,  and  Esdras,  with  the  canonical 
books  of  those  names  1  * 

^  19. 

4.     Canon  of  Augustine. 

Augustine  was  born  354,  and  died  430,  A.  C.  His  canon  is  the 
sameUhat.was  established  by  the  council  of  Carthage.'  Dr.  Lardner 
attempts  to  explain  his  admission  of  apocryphal  books  to  the  canon, 
and  shows,  if  he  really  maintained  the  canonicity  of  these  writings, 
he  was  inconsistent  with  himself;  for  he  frequently  uses  expressions 
which  show  that  these  books  were  not  esteemed  of  equal  authority 
with  those  of  the  Jewish  canon.  The  inconsistency  must  be  admitted. 
But  we  cannot  reconcile  the  difference  between  his  canon  and  that 
of  Jerome  with  the  common  hypothesis,  that  all  the  churches  of  the 
east  and  west  adhered  to  one  uniform  canon. 

^  20. 

CONCLUSION. 

While  the  Greek  church,  through  the  acquaintance  of  their  teach- 
ers with  the  original  Hebrew,  or  at  least  with  the  writings  of  Origen, 
adhered  to  the  original  and  genuine  canon,  the  councils  and  teach- 
ers of  the  Latin  church,  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  Hebrew, 
enlarged  their  canon,  and  admitted  nearly  all  the  apocryphal  additions 
of  the  Alexandrian  version.  Jerome  and  Rufiiius  are,  indeed,  noble 
exceptions  to  this  rule.     Their  learning  and  diligence  had  conducted 


•  See  Lardner,  pt  u.  ch.  116.  »  See  Mansi,  vol.  iii.  p.  891  and  924. 

'  Ooctr.  Christ,  u.  ch.  viii.  12, 13, 14. 
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them  to  the  truth;  they  walked  by  a  clearer  light  than  their  con- 
temporaries of  the  west.  Such  was  the  state  of  opinion  respecting  the 
canon  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  In  the  following  ages,  the 
apocryphal  and  canonical  writings  were  confounded  in  the  Catholic 
church.*  In  the  Greek  church,  the  influence  of  Origen  still  con- 
tinued, and  they  were  kept  distinct.  But  at  this  day  there  is  no 
universal  canon  adopted  by  all  classes  of  Christians.  The  Greek  and 
the  Roman  church  have  always  differed.  The  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  still  disagree.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  practical  purposes, 
that  the  limits  of  the  canon  should  be  determined,  though  the  results 
of  our  inquiry  decide  plainly  in  favor  of  the  present  canon  of  the 
Protestants.  But  on  what  ground  is  the  Song  of  Solomon  admitted 
to  the  canon,  while  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  is  cast  out  as  unclean  f 
Certainly  not  for  its  intrinsic  merits.  The  Jewish  canon,  it  seems, 
contains  all  of  the  old  national  works  that  could  be  collected,  and 
rejects  all  other  compositions. 


D. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE  TO  THE  TIME 

OF  ITS  EXTINCTION.* 

(See  $  30,  sqq.,  p.  120.) 
ON   THE    SHEMITISH    LANGUAGES    IN    GENERAL. 

I.  The  Hebrew  language  is  only  a  single  branch  of  that  great 
stock  of  languages  and  nations  in  Hither  Asia,  which,  originally,  not 
only  embraced  Palestine,  but  also  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Babylonia,  Ara- 
bia, and  iEthiopia.     Some  have  wished  to  enumerate  Assyria,  and 


'  See  the  letter  of  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  Exsttperius,  bishop  of  Toolouse, 
written  in  406.  All  the  books  of  the  Carthaginian  canon  are  declared  canon- 
ical by  it.  "  Recipianlur,"  says  the  bishop.  See  the  letter  in  Semlery  Untersuch 
ab.  d.  Kanons,  vol.  i.  p.  18.     See  also  p.  20 — ^29. 

^  Translated  from  GeseniuSj  Geschichte  der  Heb.  Sprache,  beginning  with 
§  4,  which  is  here  §  1. 
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the  two  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  on  the 
Halys,  as  branches  of  this  trunk ;  but,  to  say  the  least,  this  b  very 
uncertain.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  several  periods,  branches  of 
this  stock  have  extended  themselves  far  beyond  their  original  limits. 
For  example,  in  times  of  high  antiquity,  the  Phcenician  language 
prevailed  in  Carthage,  and  in  the  extended  colonies  and  factories  of 
this  commercial  people.  And,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage prevailed  in  all  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  as  far  as  Spain.* 
2.  There  is  no  convenient  and  adequate  name  for  this  race  of 
languages  and  people.  The  Fathers,  and  Jerome  in  particular,  call 
these,  languages,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  Oriental  languages.  In 
modern  times,  Eichhom  has  recommended  that  the  term  Shemitish 
should  be  used  instead  of  the  other ;  because,  in  the  genealogical 
table  given  in  Gen.  x.  21,  sqq.,  most  of  these  people  are  derived 
from  Shem.  However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  term  is  some- 
times too  extensive,  and  sometimes  too  limited,  and  by  no  means 
answers  its  purpose.  But  yet  an  explanation  will  free  it  from  all 
chance  of  mistake,  and  so  it  may  still  be  used.^ 

*  On  the  question  whether  a  language  kindred  to  the  Hebrew  was  spoken  in 
Assyria  also,  sec  below,  §  111,  3.  The  inquiry  on  the  language  of  Asia  Miner, 
within  the  Halys,  is  likewise  connected  with  this.  Bocharty  (Canaan,  p.  535,) 
Heeren,  (Com.  Soc.  Gott.  vol.  viii.  p.  23,  sqq.,)  and  others,  maintain  that  a 
Syriac  dialect  obtained  here,  and  rely  for  authority  on  the  name  of  these  people 
—  white-Syrians,  Jtvxoavqot.  But  Strabo  (lib.  xii.)  expressly  ascribes  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own  to  the  Cappadocians,  the  limits  of  whose  possessions  he 
carefully  designates.  The  single  words  which  now  remain,  which  either  occur 
tm  Assjoio- Persian,  or  else  are  of  unknown  meaning,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  the  sacred  customs  of  the  Persians  prevailed  there,  (Strabo,  lib.  zv. 
p.  504,  al.  10(>5,)  and  that  the  name  Cappadocia  is  Persian,  {Herodotus,  vii.  14,) 
render  it  probable  that  these  provinces,  both  in  descent  and  language,  belong  to 
the  Assyrians,  and  not  the  Syrians.     See  Jablonskii  Opusc.  vol.  ii.  p.  126,  sqq. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  marks  which  tend  to  show  that  Phcenician 
was  spoken  in  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  CharUus,  a  contemporary  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  says  this  of  the  Solymi,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lycia  and 
Pisidia.    Josephus  (Cont.  Ap.  i.  22)  cites  a  line  from  him  — 

T'i.oiaaav  fiiv  ifottiooav  uji6  oro^artpv  ittpiiytaS' 

But  Josephus  himself  misunderstands  the  passage,  for  he  supposes  the  Solymi 
are  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Jews ;  and  the  verse  has  frequently 
been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Jews  spoke  Phoenician  or  Canaanitish.  But 
others  corrected  the  mistake  long  ago.     See  Havercamp,  in  loc. 

^  See  EichJiom^  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  vi.  p.  772,  sqq.,  and,  on  the  other  side,  Stange, 
Theol.  Symmicta,  vol.  i.  No.  1.  He  says  the  Ctuhites  and  Canaanites  were 
descended  from  Ham ;  and  it  is  certain  the  Elamites,  and  probable  that  the 
Assyrians,  did  not  belong  to  the  descendants  of  Shem.    Since  Lud  is  doubt- 
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3.  The  various  dialects  into  which  this  great  stock  of  languages 
is  divided  may  be  distinguished  into  three  main  branches :  — 

(1.)  The  AramcDon,  spoken  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylo- 
nia. This  again  is  divided  into  the  east  and  west  Aramaean,  that  is, 
the  Chaldee  and  Syriac. 

(2.)  The  Canaanitisk  or  Hebrew,  spoken  in  Palestine  and  PhcB- 
nicia.     The  Punic  is  a  descendant  of  this. 

(3.)  The  Arabic,  of  which  the  iEthiopic  is  a  parallel  branch. 
The  Samaritan  is  a  mixture  of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaean. 

These  dialects  flourished  in  their  greatest  vigor  at  different  times. 
We  have  the  most  ancient  traces  of  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew,  in 
which,  in  general,  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  languages  of  an- 
tiquity are  preserved  to  us.  As  this  became  extinct,  the  east 
Aramaean,  or  Chaldee,  came  forth.  The  relics  we  possess  of  the 
Syriac  are  still  more  modern,  and  the  literature  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage extends  little  beyond  the  age  of  Mohammed.  We  have  no 
accounts  of  it  in  earlier  times,  even  if  it  attained  a  higher  degree  of 
culture. 

Most  of  these  dialects  are  now  extinct,  or  only  survive  in  frag- 
ments, in  obscure  districts.  But  the  Arabic  has  outlived  them  all, 
and  is  not  only  the  prevalent  popular  language  throughout  all  Syria, 
iEgypt,  Arabia,  and  the  north  coasts  of  Africa,  but,  as  the  religious 
language,  it  is  diffused  throughout  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  wherever 
the  religion  of  Mohammed  prevails.  On  account  of  the  religious 
interest  felt  in  the  Hebrew  language,  the  works  in  which  it  is  pre- 
served have  been,  incontestably,  more  widely  extended  since  its 
extinction,  than  while  it  was  a  living  tongue  :  from  this  cause,  as  the 
language  of  religious  books,  it  has  continued  to  live  in  the  two  great 
religious  parties  which  have  proceeded  from  it." 

ful,  only  two  of  Shem's  offspring,  Arpkaxad  and  Aram^  remain  for  our  stock  of 
languages.  Eichhom  thinks  the  Canaanites  were  originally  Hamites,  and  adopted 
the  Shemitish  language  aflcrwards,  when  they  settled  on  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  Still  less  has  it  been  proved  that 
originally  alphabetical  writing  belonged  to  the  Shemites,  and  hieroglyphics  to 
the  Hamites.  The  affinity  of  languages  is  one  of  the  most  treacherous  guidt^ 
for  the  affinities  of  nations.  So  we  may  well  doubt  whether  the  author  of  that 
system  of  the  descent  of  nations,  in  Genesis,  is  in  the  right  when  he  declares 
part  of  the  Arabian  race  (the  Joctanides,  v.  26 — 30)  are  of  an  entirely  different 
origin  from  the  others,  (v.  7;)  and  also  when  he  separates  the  Hebrews,  in  this 
genealogy,  from  the  Canaanites. 

*  For  more  minute  accounts  of  the  character,  history,  and  literature,  of  these 
dialects,  see  Jiddung,  Mithridatcs,  vol.  i.  p.  299,  sqq.  Eichhom,  Gesch.  Lit.  vol. 
v.  p.  405,  sqq. 
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4.  The  difference  between  these  dialects  is  scarcely  as  great  as 
that  between  the  different  branches  of  the  Slavic,  or  the  German 
stock,  though  it  is  greater  and  different  from  that  between  the 
dialects  of  Greece,  with  which  they  have,  not  very  properly,  been 
compared.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  striking  and  common 
peculiarities  in  which  they  all  differ  from  the  western  languages :  — 

(1.)  They  delight  in  gutturals,  of  various  degrees,  some  of  which 
cannot  be  imitated  by  us. 

(2.)  The  primitive  words  usually  consist  of  two  syllables,  and  are 
more  frequently  verbs  than  nouns. 

(3.)  The  oblique  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns  and  the  similar 
possessive  pronouns  are  always  affixed  to  the  verb,  noun,  or  particle. 

(4.)  The  verb  has  only  two  tenses.  As  for  the  optative  and  sub- 
junctive moods,  they  scarcely  exist.  On  the  contrary,  a  general 
analogy  is  found  in  expressing  the  different  modifications  in  the 
meaning  of  a  verbal. 

(5.)  There  are  only  two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine.  The 
cases  are  indicated  by  prepositions ;  the  genitive,  very  peculiarly,  by 
a  close  connection  with  the  nominative.  There  are  no  distinct 
forms  for  the  comparative  and  superlative.  However,  the  Arabic  is 
an  exception  to  this  rule. 

(6.)  Compound  words  are  never  found  either  as  nouns  or  verbs, 
but  only  as  proper  names. 

(7.)  The  syntax  is  somewhat  pimple,  and  the  style  is  remarkable 
for  the  absence  of  a  periodic  structure,  which  arises  from  the  want 
of  particles  and  the  awkward  use  of  them.'* 

HEBREW    LANGUAGE.       ITS    DIFFERENT    NAMES. 

Afler  this  general  survey,  we  will  now  turn  to  the  Hebrew  language 
itself,  the  only  one  which  concerns  us  at  this  time. 

The  term  **  Hebrew  language"  (n*^W  lirb)  does  not  occur  in 

the  Old  Testament,  though  it  must  have  been  common  when  part 
of  it  was  written.  Instead  of  this  name,  the  language  is  usually 
called  the  language  of  Canaan,  Isa.  xix.  18,  '\3p23     ncb;  but  here 

the  expression  is  rather  the  poetical  than  the  common  term.  It 
seems  to  be  called  the  Jews'  language  in  2  Kings  xviii.  20,  (com- 

*  C.  G.  Anton,  Vereuch  Untcrschcidungszeicheii  der  Or.  und  Occid.  Spr.  zu 
entdecken ;  Lcip.  1792,  8vo. 
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pare  Isa.  xxxvi.  11,  13,)  and  in  Neh.  xiil.  24.  The  latter  pas- 
sages follow  the  usage  which  arose  after  the  captivity  of  the  tea 
tribes;  for,  after  that  event,  the  name  Judea  and  Jew  was  applied  to 
the  whole  land  and  nation.  In  Jeremiah  it  is  commonly  used  as  a 
general  name  of  the  people,  and  in  particular,  in  xxxiv.  9,  it  is  used 
as  synonymous  with  Hebrew.  The  term  Hebrew'^  first  occurs  in 
the  Apocrjrpha.^  But  there  it  means  the  prevalent  Aramean  popu- 
lar language,  which,  at  that  time,  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
Hebrew.  In  Josephus,  by  the  term  language  of  the  Hebrews^'  the 
old  Hebrew  language  is  to  be  understood.'' 

Although  it  requires  no  proof  that  the  Hebrew  language  received 
this  name  because  it  was  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  yet, 
since  the  manner  of  using  and  writing  this  name,  since  its  origin 
and  meaning,  appear  to  be  contested,  a  short  explanation  on  these 
points  will  not  be  out  of  place.' 

1.  The  following  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  difference  between 
the  name  Hebrew  and  Israelite:  —  (1.)  In  the  writings  of  the  He- 
brews themselves,  the  former  word  is  chiefly  used  merely  as  an  an- 
tithesis to  men  of  a  different  race ;  for  example,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  ^Egyptians,  or  Philistines,  or  where  one  not  a  Hebrew  is 
introduced  as  speaking. 

(2.)  Foreign  writers,  Greek  and  Roman,  seem  to  have  been 
acquainted  only  with  this  name  and  that  of  Jews^   but  to   know 

*  'E(iQaCaTif  or  r»7  'E;iQaiSi  dtuUxitf.  *  Prologue  to  Sirach. 

*  JTioiaaa  Ttov  ^  E^naiMV. 

•^  See  John  v.  2,  xix.  13;  Acta  xxi.  40,  xxii.  2,  xxvi.  14 ;  Josephus,  Ant  i.  2, 
et  al.  See  Ellfis  LevUa,  in  Thisbi,  voce  *iTin*^;  Vitringa  ad  Isa.  xxxvi.  11; 
Mangey,  in  Philo,  vol.  ii.  p.  86 ;  and  Henke^  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  638. 

The  name  holy  language  (tX^^'^p'l  l©i)  fi^t  occurs  in  the  Targum  on  Gen. 
xi.  1,  xxxi.  11,  47,  and  x\v.  12,  and  PsetuUhJonathan.  By  this  term  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  language  of  the  holy  books,  in  opposition  to  ^n  "^ ,  the 
profane  language,  i.  e.  the  Chaldee. 

The  term  Assyrian  language  (tl^^'^^IDft^)  is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  the 

Hebrew  language  written  in  the  Assyrian  characters.  Tr.  Megilla^  oh.  ii.  No.  1, 
vol.  ii.  p.  392,  ed.  Surenhusius.  Mikne  Abrafiam,  fol.  6.  Gen.  Jakob ,  fol.  142, 
col.  1. 

*  Yet  Augusti  (Einleit.  in  A.  T.  p.  27)  seeks  a  different  explanation.  "  The 
Arabians  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  surciving  and  the  extinct.     Hebrno 

may,  perhaps,  mean  the  language  that  is  extinct.  (^^5  =  H^X ,  interiii,  Job 
xxxiv.  20.     Ps.  cxliv.  4.)  " 

See  Pococke,  Spec.  Hist.  Arab.  p.  3. 

See  Lexicon,  sub  voce  '''^^? .    Perhaps  1  S&m.  xiii.  3,  7,  is  the  only  exception. 
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nothing  of  the  term  Israelites.  So  Pausanias  caUs  them  Hebrews^ 
(roi);  E(iQaXovg,)  and  their  land,  the  country  of  the  Hebrews,  (^E^qaidp 
X^Qa,)  Tacitus  and  Josephus  use  this  term  throughout  This  shows 
there  was  the  same  relation  between  these  two  contemporary  names 
which  we  find  among  many  nations :  Hebrew  is  the  proper  name  of 
the  people,  by  which  they  were  known  to  foreign  nations;  Israelite 
is  the  patronymic,  or  genealogical  name,  which  is  usually  current 
only  among  the  people  themselves.** 

Here  the  question  arises,  whether  the  name  Hebrew  was  ever  used 
in  a  wider  sense  than  that  o£ Israelite.^  It  seems  this  was  the  case; 
but  the  limits  of  this  use  cannot  be  distinctly  defined.  Abraham  is 
called  the  Hebrew,  (Gen.  xiv.  13,)  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
his  race  was  called  by  the  same  name.  In  Gen.  x.  2,  Shera  is  called 
the  father  of  all  the  sons  of  Heber — an  expression  somewhat  emphatic. 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  term  Hebrew  means  the  Syro-Chaldee, 
in  opposition  to  Greek  and  Latin  ;  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  used 
in  opposition  to  the  Aramsan.  In  the  latter,  might  not  the  term 
Hebrew  be  used,  inasmuch  as  it  embraced,  in  its  widest  sense,  the 
Aramsan  also?  However,  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  —  the  Ish- 
maelites,  or  Iduraeans, — or  of  Heber,  —  for  example,  the  Nahorites 
and  Arabians  descended  from  Joctan,  —  are  never  called  by  this 
name.  Though  originally  more  extensive,  the  term  may  have  been 
gradually  restricted. 

2.  The  genealogical  table  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  x.)  refers  the 
origin  of  the  name  to  Heber,  ("n;;;? ,  ^E^sf^,)  the  founder  of  the  race, 

and  the  sons  of  Heber,  (naj  *^3!J ,)  or  Heber,  is  used  poetically  for 

• 

Hebrews,  (D'^'jiT ,)  as  if  this  word  were  a  patronymic  from  Heber, 

But  the  spirit  of  that  entire  table,  in  which  names  of  people,  cities, 
and  lands,  are  personified,  leads  us  to  conclude  Heber  was  not  an  his- 
torical, but  only  a  mythical  personage,  whose  name  was  first  formed 
from  that  of  the  people.     This  was,  doubtless,  the  case  with  Ion, 


«  Compare  the  names  of  the  Hangarianf  (i.  e.  strangers)  and  Magyars ;  the 
Germans  (loar-men)  and  Dutch,  (probably  a  patronymic  from  Teul;)  the  PhoD- 
nicians  and  Canaanites ;  the  Kalmucks  (lingerers)  and  Oelots ;  the  Tsherkassen 
(robbers)  and  Adige,  &c.  The  primitive  name  u  generally  appellative.  This 
fact  will  serve  as  a  guide  hereafler. 

i  Stuhlmann's  Hiob.  p.  24.  Probably  there  is  no  difference  in  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  in  2  Cor.  zi.  22,  and  Phil.  iii.  5;  the  repetition  is  mere  tautology,  as  it 
appears  from  aniqfia  *A^ai^. 

VOL.  I.  65 
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Dorus,  and  iEolus.  The  example  of  the  Arabians  shows  how  arbi- 
trarily the  Orientals  alter  these  names;  for,  when  they  repeat  their 
genealogy,  they  substitute  for  Heber,  Tin,  or  "nn,  names  which 
they  have  abbreviated  from  mn*^."  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  what 
was  the  true  origin  of  this  name;  but  it  may  be  considered  as 
decided  that  it  was,  originally,  an  appellative.  The  most  natural 
derivation  is  from  Eber,  (^55 1=  ^nsn  "nnj ,  the  yonder  Icmd,)  that  is, 

•  T   T 

the  country  beyond  the  River  Euphrates.  Then  Hebrews  meant, 
men  from  the  other  side — yonderers.  The  Canaanites  might,  very 
properly,  have  applied  this  name  to  the  horde  that  migrated  with 
Abraham,  or  they  may  have  brought  it  with  them  from  an  earlier 
time.^ 

ORIGIN    AND    AGE    OF    THE    HEBREW    LANGUAGE. 

1.  The  elder  writers  upon  language,  and  the  theologians,  in 
treating  this  subject,  adhered  to  the  mythical  history  of  Genesis, 
which  says  that  one  universal  language  prevailed  until  the  building 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  from  this,  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
angry  Deity,  the  various  languages  of  the  world,  and  consequently 
the  Hebrew,  proceeded ;  thus,  in  a  myth  full  of  meaning  and  im- 
portance, concealing  a  problem  which  no  philosophy  has  ever  solved 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.* 

2.  Men  have  gone  still  further,  and  permitted  themselves  to  ask 
the  question.  What  was  the  original  and  universal  language?  Fol- 
lowing the  opinion  of  the  elder  Jews,  most  writers  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Hebrew,  and  attempted  to  establish  their  opinion  by  several  argu- 
ments, namely  :  (1.)  The  names,  before  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
have  a  genuine  Hebrew  etymology;  for  example,  ftnjfc,  Jiian,  irn, 

•  See  HoUinger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  38-^4. 

^  See  Bockart^  Phaleg.  xi.  14.  HoUinger^  Thes.  Phil.  p.  5.  Loseher,  1.  c.  p.  53. 
WaltoTty  Prol.  iii.  1.  Hirzely  1.  c.  p.  4.  It  has  been  falsely  derived  from  ^y 
directly,  or  from  Dtl^HK ,  as  Augustine  will  have  it,  Qaeest.  in  €ren.  lib.  i.  qu.  24. 

•  The  myth  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  (in  Gren.  xi.)  is  analogous  to  a  Greek 
fable  in  Philo^  De  Confusione  lAngtuirum^  (p.  251,  ed.  Colon,)  where  the  ori£rin 
of  the  different  languages  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  golden  age,  and  is  ascribed 
to  the  anger  of  Saturn  at  the  ingratitude  of  men.  Previous  to  this,  men  and 
animals  spoke  the  same  language,  and  were  mutually  intelligible  to  one  another. 
See  the  passage  from  Plato's  Politicus,  in  Bochart,  Phaleg.  p.  3 
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breath,  vanity,  and  others.  They  forgot  that  these  very  names  might 
ha?e  been  formed  by  the  Hebrews,  or  transformed.  (2.)  In  almost 
all  languages,  traces  of  the  Hebrew  may  be  found ;  this  sometimes 
takes  place  very  naturally,  but  it  is  not  to  be  proved  by  accidental 
resemblances.  (3.)  By  the  historical  explanation  of  particular  pas- 
sages, like  Gen.  ii.  23. '^ 

3.  But  if,  independently  of  all  mythical  views,  we  attempt  to 
determine  something  as  to  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  the  language, 
we  find  ourselves  completely  forsaken  by  history.  In  those  writings 
which  are  proved  to  be  the  oldest,  we  find  the  language  in  the  same 
degree  of  culture  and  perfection  which  it  commonly  attained  in 
other  writings.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  follow  it,  as  we  can  the  Latin 
and  German  languages.  The  degree  of  grammatical  perfection 
which  belongs  to  it  is  not  small,  and  presupposes  an  existence  of 
centuries.  When  we  are  inquiring  about  its  antiquity,  we  must  not 
place  the  simplicity,  the  sensuous  and  poetical  character,  of  the  lan- 
guage too  high  in  the  estimate ;  for  that  simplicity  is,  for  the  most 
part,  the  characteristic  of  this  whole  class  of  languages;  and  its 
sensuous  and  poetic  character  is  scarcely  more  important  than  it 
usually  is  in  all  old  original  languages.^  The  onomato-poetica  are 
actually  less  numerous  than  in  the  western  languages,  and  less  than 
it  might  be  expected.  In  the  formation  of  the  radicals  of  three 
letters,  there  is  a  regularity  which  few  languages  can  show.^ 

4.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  He- 
brew language  was  more  closely  united  with  the  cognate  dialects; 
when  the  law  of  the  triliterals  was  not  yet  formed.  But  this  cannot 
be  proved ;  and  still  less  do  our  Hebrew  writings  extend  back  to  that 
time.     Since  Aramaisms  and  Arabisms  are  found  in  the  book  of  Job, 

•  See  Onkelos  and  Jerusalem  Targum,  on  Gen.  xi.  1.  Josephus,  Antiq.  i.  4, 
X.  2.  The  opinions  of  the  old  writers  may  be  found  in  St.  Morim  Exercitatt  de 
Ling,  primsva,  (1694,  4to. ;)  C.  A.  Bode,  Diss,  de  Ling,  prim.,  (1740,  4to. ;)  A. 
Pfeifferi  Opp.  p.  689 ;  and  Anton,  De  Ling.  primsBva,  (1800,  4to.) 

*  Herdtr's  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  7,  and  p.  310,  (German  ed.) 
EUhham,  Einleit.  §  10.  However,  it  is  not  necessary,  and  not  true  of  every 
language,  that,  in  its  earlier  age,  it  should  have  been  a  highly  poetic  language, 
since,  in  the  oldest  documents,  it  has  come  down  to  the  very  verge  of  prose. 

'  The  following  are  some  of  the  onomato-poetica :   "^IK  i  ^in  >  "^i^M ,  alas ; 

ritt ,  oA  ;  Tmn ,  io,  euge;  rnM ,  M3Mi  p3K ,  pMD ,  to  sigh,  to  groan ;  *;{nb  > D^b ,  to 

lick;  D^«9*  av^i^tiv;  %^,  turtur,  (but  the  name  of  animal  sounds,  for  the  most 
part,  is  not  imitated  from  their  actual  sound ;)  pfTlD ,  to  laugh  ;  brUP ,  to  neigh ; 

QTO,  to  low. 
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some  have  availed  themselves  of  the  circumstance  in  order  to  refer 
the  book  to  the  earliest  period ;  and  they  have  appealed  to  the  confb- 
sion  of  the  Greek  dialects  in  the  Homeric  age.  But  these  Aramaisms 
and  Arabisras  do  not  differ  from  those  which  are  found  in  the  other 
poetic  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  particularly  those  which 
belong  to  the  second  period  of  the  language.  This  argument,  then, 
for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  book,  is  as  untenable  as  all  others.* 


^4. 


COUNTRY   WHERE    IT    ORIGINATED.       ITS    RELATION    TO    THE 

PHCENICIAN    LANGUAGE. 

Without  doubt  we  are  to  look  to  Palestine  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Hebrew  language ;  and  obvious  appearances  unite  in  supporting  the 
assertion  that,  with  a  few  alterations,  it  was  the  language  of  the 
Canaanitish  or  Phoenician  race,^  who  inhabited  Palestine  before  the 
immigration  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  The  latter  recei?ed 
this  language,'^  carried  it  to  iEgypt,  and  brought  it  back  with  them 
to  Canaan.  The  following  are  the  most  weighty  arguments  in  hfot 
of  this  conclusion :  — 

1.  The  Canaanitish  names  of  persons  and  places  are  genuine 
Hebrew,  and,  for  ihe  most  part,  their  etymology  can  be  very  easily 
ascertained ;  for  example,  Abimelech,  *!|^^'^s» ,  {father  of  the  king;) 

Melchisedek,     jpn2*^s5?3,    (king    of  righteousness;)    Adonibezek, 

ptn  ^y:ik,  &c.  &c.     It  cannot  be  objected  to  this,  that   perhaps 

<*  The  statement  (Gen.  xxxi.  47)  that  Laban,  a  man  of  Mesopotamia,  called  a 
place  by  the  Syriac  name  ft^r^inb^^a*^ ,  which  Jacob  called  by  the  Hebrew  name 

^!Pb3 ,  hill  of  witness^  presupposes  that  the  dialects  were  then  divided  as  they 

• 

afler wards  were.  But  it  merely  proves  they  were  so  divided  in  the  writer's  time, 
and  he  supposed  such  was  the  case  in  the  patriarehal  age.  But  the  circum- 
stance is  not  improbable.  The  Jews,  however,  think  Abraham  spoke  Aramean 
before  his  migration  to  Canaan.  Liber  Cosriy  ii.  68.  See  Preface  to  Gesenius's 
Lexicon,  translated  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  iii.  p.  1^-45.  Stmoitu,  Ar- 
canum, p.  140.     Tlgen^  De  Jobi Nat.  et  Virt.  p.  18. 

^  "p^^ ,  or  *^^y^^ ,  is  incontestably  the  domestic  name  of  the  Phoenicians  : 
even  the  Carthaginians  were  acquainted  with  it ;  for  Augustine  says  (Ex.  Ep. 
Rom.)  some  rustics  near  Hippo,  being  asked  whence  they  were,  answered,  in 
Punic,  Chanani;  i.  e.  they  were  Canaanites. 

"pPD^  is  read  6n  Phoenician  coins.    Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  vol.  iv.  p.  409. 
'  According  to  Gren.  xxxi.  47,  an  Aramean  dialect  is  ascribed  to  them.    See 
above,  p.  435,  No.  4. 
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these  names  were  afterwards  given  to  these  places,  or  that  names  of 
persons  and  places  were  Hebraized,  with  some  alterations;  for  the 
character  of  the  language  is  so  penetrating  that  we  can  easily  com- 
pare with  it  the  Persian  and  ^Egyptian  names,  on  which  it  has  made 
only  rare  and  slight  alterations.  Sometimes,  when  names  are 
changed,  the  fact  is  expressly  stated ;  for  example,  Num.  xxxii.  38, 
Joe.  XV.  15,  xix.  47. 

2.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  Phoenician  proper  names,  and 
the  Phoenician  words  that  are  deciphered  from  inscriptions  and 
coins,  or  preserved  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  So  far  as  these 
words  can  be  recognized,  they  either  coincide  completely  with  the 
Hebrew,  both  in  form  and  signification,  or  they  approach  more 
nearly  to  it  than  to  any  other  of  the  cognate  dialects,  even  nearer 
than  to  the  Sjrriac. 

The  Punic  language,  spoken  at  Carthage,  which  early  separated 
from  the  parent  state,  without  doubt  received  many  foreign  ingre- 
dients; but  it  cannot  conceal  its  origin.  Augustine  and  Jerome, 
among  the  ancients,  frequently  remarked  this.* 

3.  Afler  the  return  from  iEgypt,  the  Canaanites  remained  a  long 
time  with  the  Hebrews  in  the  land,  and  no  difference  of  language  is 
mentioned.  But  this  difference  between  the  Jewish  and  other  lan- 
guages was  noticed,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  ^Egyptians,  (Ps.  Ixxxi. 
6,  cxiv.  1,)  but  in  respect  to  such  nations  as  spoke  the  cognate  dialects, 
for  example,  the  Aramean,  as  used  by  the  Assyrians,  (Isa.  xxxvi. 
11,)  and  the  eastrAramaean  of  the  Chaldees,  (Jer.  v.  15.) 

4.  The  Hebrew  language  itself  seems  to  present  certain  phe- 
nomena which  lead  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  formed  in  Canaan. 
Thus  the  term  sea  (q"<)  is  the  only  term  for  '*  the  west."  It  is  some- 
times said  that  the  internal  structure  of  the  language  shows  it  grew 
up  in  the  midst  of  polytheism;  but  the  appearances  that  seem  to 
favor  this  opinion  can  be  explained  in  another  way  more  satisfactorily, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  analogy.^ 


•  Jiugustma^  Ep.  ad  Rom. :  Christns : Hone  Hebitei  dicunt  MeBsiam, 

quod  verbum  linguoB  punicos  consonom  est,  Bicnt  alia  Hebrea  permulta  et  psne 
omnia.  QuiDst.  in  Jud.  vi.  16:  latiB  lingasB  non  multom  inter  se  diffenint. 
Tract.  XV.  in  Joan. :  Co^ate  quippe  funt  lingus  iste,  Hebrea  et  Ponica.  Je- 
rome, on  Isa.  vii. :  hingun.  Punica  qus  de  Hebneomm  fontibos  manare  dicitnr. 
See,  also,  on  Jer.  v.  25.    Pref.  in  £p.  ad  Gklatos. 

»  See  Eiekhom,  §  10,  11. 

CUricus  (Ling.  Heb.  i.  5,  and  on  Gen.  i.  1,  and  xi.  5)  thinka  ti^^^M  of  polj- 
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5.  For  this  reason  it  is  called  the  language  of  Canaan,  hit 
xix.  8.* 

AGE    OF    THE    LANGUAGE    IN    ITS    PRESENT    FORlff. 

It  may  be  maintained,  with  the  highest  degree  of  probability,  that 
the  Hebrew  language,  in  its  present  form,  and  the  literary  produc- 
tions in  that  language,  can  scarcely  extend  beyond  the. period  of 
David  and  Solomon.  Here  it  is  that  we  find  the  first  sure  ground  in 
the  history  of  the  language. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  Pentateuch  was  a  production  of 
the  Mosaic  age,  we  must  place  the  terminus  a  quo  much  higher. 
But  although  this  doctrine  has  found  such  learned  defenders  in  the 
present  age,  it  can  scarcely  be  brought  again  before  the  bar  of 
impartial  criticism.  If  there  were  no  historical  arguments,  the  lan- 
guage, with  which  we  are  now  alone  concerned,  would  lie  as  a  very 
important  weight  in  the  balance;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  language 
of  the  Pentateuch  coincides  perfectly  with  that  of  the  other  old 
historical  books,  and,  in  the  poetic  passages,  it  coincides  with  the 
poetry  of  the  first  age  of  the  language.^  If  these  writings  are  sepa- 
rated by  nearly  a  thousand  years  from  one  another ;  if  the  former  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  Moses,  as  some  maintain,  then  we  shall  have  a 
phenomenon  before  us  that  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  history 
of  languages,  namely,  that  the  living  language  and  the  circle  of  ideas 
of  the  people  remained  unaltered  during  so  long  a  period. 

thcistic  origin,  but  was  preserved  afler  the  introduction  of  monotheism,  and  ap- 
plied to  God,  who  stood  in  the  place  of  all  gods.  Jewish  writers  preceded  him 
in  this.  Liber  Cosri,  p.  256.  See  Herder^  1.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  48.  Gttbler^  in  Eick- 
honCs  Urgesch.  vol.  i.  p.  220,  pt.  ii.  p.  108,  vol.  ii.  p.  218.  Eichhom^  in  voce  in 
Simonis  Lex.     But  the  thought  is  rather  ingenious  than  well  founded,  for  the 

pluralis  excellentuB  occurs  in  Q'^D'ii^  and  ti^bS'^l  t  where  such  an  explanation 
cannot  be  admitted. 

«  See  proofs  of  this  in  Walton,  Prol.  lii.  14 — 19.  Bochart,  Can.  ii.  1.  Cleri- 
CHS  J  ].  c.  No.  5.  Bellermanny  ErklArung  d.  punischen  Stellen  im  Ponulus  der 
Plautus,  pt.  i.  p.  5,  and  pt.  iii.  p.  5.  An  appeal  has  erroneously  been  made  to  the 
verse  in  Choerilus.  See  §  1,  No.  1.  Ji.  Pfeiffer,  Opp.  692.  FvUeriy  Miscel.  iv.  4. 
Herder  (1.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  317)  calls  this  opinion  "one  ot  the  fables  of  our  age,  which 
has  not  understood  its  meaning,"  but  brings  no  proof. 

^  The  unimportant  idiomatic  expressions  need  not  be  considered  in  this  coo- 
nection. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this  in  two  ways:*  1.  that 
the  Oriental  languages,  like  their  customs  and  manners,  alter  less 
than  those  of  Western  nations;  and,  2.  that  the  writings  of  Moses 
were  the  classics  of  the  nation,  and  so  became  the  rule  and  standard 
of  succeeding  writers.  But  it  can  easily  be  shown  how  inadequate 
these  theories  are  to  explain  the  fact  The  first  is  by  no  means 
supported  by  history  to  the  degree  maintained ;  for  all  know  that  the 
Oriental  languages,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  during  a  thousand 
years,  have  undergone  very  obvious  changes  during  that  period. 
The  last  has  still  less  weight.^ 

In  this  connection,  it  has  been  maintained,  either  that  these  old 
documents  were  imitated  in  the  subsequent  written  language  alone, 
or  that  the  living  and  spoken  language  was  likewise  fixed  by  such 
classic  works.  In  the  first  case,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  example  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans;  to  that  of  the  Koran  and  Luther's  Bible. 
This  is  the  only  argument  that  has  a  show  of  probability  in  its  favor. 
But  this  theory  not  only  contradicts  other  plain  evidence  that  the 
Mosaic  writings  did  not  exist  so  early,  but  also  assumes  that,  like 
those  classics,  they  were  in  all  hands.  Still  further,  the  other  his- 
torical books  have  not  the  character  of  imitations,  like  some  of  the 
later  imitative  psalms.  They  do  not  relate  to  the  Pentateuch,  as  the 
poems  of  the  Alexandrian  writers  relate  to  those  of  Homer,  but  in 
language  and  character  they  seem  to  be  productions  of  the  same,  or 
very  similar  ages. 

Finally,  these  analogies  do  not  prove  what  is  expected  of  them. 
The  case  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  is  not  to  the  point;  for 
the  question  now  concerns  a  living,  not  a  dead  language.  The  two 
other  cases  are  against  this  hypothesis ;  for  our  literary  language  and 
that  of  the  Arabians  are  no  longer  the  language  of  Luther's  Bible 
or  the  Koran.  The  last  case  answers  itself  Even  in  our  age  of 
study,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a  writer,  though  never  so  classic, 
could,  in  the  slightest  degree,  hold  back  the  pressure  of  the  living 
language ;  not  to  mention  that,  in  antiquity,  there  was  incomparably 

**  Michadis,  Einleit.  in  A.  T.  p.  166.  JakUf  Einleit.  vol.  i.  p.  266.  Eckermann*s 
Theol.  Beytrage,  vol.  v.  pt.  i.  p.  92. 

^  John  (1.  c.)  appeals,  with  the  more  plausibility,  to  the  example  of  the  Syriac 
in  the  Peshito  of  the  second  century,  which  does  not  differ  in  essentials  from 
that  of  Abvlpharagius  in  the  thirteenth.  But  here  he  overlooks  the  most  im- 
portant fact,  that,  since  the  Arabian  conquest,  the  Syriac  has  been  a  dead  lan- 
guage, capable  of  no  further  development  or  culture.  But  still  their  stock  of 
words  {Uprachvorratk)  is  remarkably  different. 
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]ess  reading  and  writing,  and  more  speaking  and  acting.  The  con- 
trary case  is  rather  the  true  one — that  the  language  carries  the 
old  documents  along  with  it,  in  their  turn,  and  constrains  them  to 
speak  in  the  language  of  later  times.  If,  here  and  there,  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, far  older  documents  are  actually  to  be  found,  at  the  botUxn/ 
we  must  necessarily  assume  that  they  have  been  wrought  over,  and 
clothed  anew  in  the  language  of  the  age.  The  result  remains  the 
same  for  the  history  of  language,  namely,  that  the  literary  productioDS 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  written  in  their  present  form 
before  the  exile,  were  all  composed  about  the  same  time.^  This  ii 
the  only  point  to  be  proved  in  this  place. 


^6. 

FIBST    PERIOD    OF    THE    HEBREW    LANGUAGE. 

1.  As  the  language  appears  at  present  in  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  can  distinguish  in  them  only  two  periods  distinctly 
marked  by  their  character.  The  one  includes  the  writings  before 
the  exile,  the  other  the  writings  during  the  exile  and  after  it.  The 
former  has,  not  inappropriately,  been  named  the  golden,  the  latter  the 
silver  age. 

2.  Here,  two  kinds  of  style  are  met  with,  existing  at  the  same 
time  —  the  prose  of  the  common  historical  narrative,  and  ihe  poetical 
diction.  The  latter,  with  all  its  peculiarities,  occurs  in  the  historical 
books,  whenever  prophecies,  blessings,  and  songs  of  praise,  rise 
to  poetry.  This  poetical  language,  —  which  is  not  externally  distin- 
guished by  measure  of  the  syllables,  but  rather  by  a  rhythmic  measure 
of  periods,  and  their  parallelism,  —  in  reference  to  the  usages  of  lan- 
guage, forms  and  significations  of  words,  grammatical  additions,  d:.c., 
has  many  peculiarities  of  its  own,  which  are  not  always  properly  ob- 
served. Most  of  these  peculiarities  belong  to  the  common  form,  in 
other  dialects,  and  particularly  the  Syriac;  and  this  explains  the 
fact,  that  some  of  these  peculiarities  reappear  in  the  later  style  of  the 
silver  age,  which  has  an  Aramaean  tinge.     In  reference  to  rhythm  and 


•  It  is  probable  there  are  such  in  the  decalogue. 

^  In  opposition  to  the  writers  mentioned  in  note  a,  p.  439,  see  Ftdda,  in  Pau- 
lua^s  Neu.  Rep.  vol.  iii.  p.  135.  Othmar,  {NachtigaU^  in  Henkts  Mag.  vol.  ii. 
p.  471.  Compare  Adtlung,  1.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  359.  Meyer's  Hermeneutik.  A.  T.  vol. 
i.  p.  124,  sqq. 
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language,  the  prophets  stand  midway  between  poetry  and  prose.  Yet 
the  prophets  of  the  golden  age  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  poets. 
The  later  prophets,  for  example,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  first  ap- 
proach the  prosaic  style.* 

3.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  Hebrew  language,  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  sharply^  what  belongs  to  this  or  to  the  following  period ; 
besides,  this  is  not  the  place.  In  general,  only  the  following  can  be 
affirmed  with  any  probability :  Of  the  larger  historical  writings,  the 
Pentateuch,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  the  Kings, 
may  be  reckoned  in  this  class ;  at  least  the  chief  portions  of  them 
were  composed  in  this  period,  though  it  is  still  necessary  to  suppose 
there  was  a  later  redaction,  and  an  addition  of  single  parts  was 
made.^  The  collection  of  Psalms,  especially  in  its  first  books,  con- 
tains, doubtless,  many  old  pieces  from  David,  or  his  school.  How- 
ever, the  greater  part  of  them  are  a  production  of  later  times.  It  is 
often  very  difficult  to  decide  in  particular  cases;  for  later  poets  oflen 
imitate,  very  successfully,  the  language  of  the  earlier,  and  sometimes, 

•  On  the  rhythm,  see  Dt  Wette^  Introduction  to  the  Psalms,  in  Bib.  Repository, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  445,  sqq.  G.  I.  L.  Vogel^  De  dialectico  Poet.  V.  T. ;  Helmst.  1784.  Jlbar- 
AsnsZ,  in  Ex.  xy.  Preface  to  Oesmius^t  Lexicon,  in  the  Bib.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  1.  c.  Some 
peculiar  words  are  used  in  poetry,  for  which  we  find  different  terms  in  prose ; 

e.  ff.  D'UM,  for  &*ltt,  man;  nrtt,for MiS,  toomis;  n^n,  for  1'^an,to«Aoio;  tli^ , 
for  ^'^  t  a  word;  WO ,  for  ti^i^ «  antiquUy;  QinP) ,  for  &*^^ ,  water. 

1.  To  the  signification  of  words  belongs  the  use  of  adjectives  for  substan' 
tives,  applied  to  a  definite  subject;  e.  g.  ^'^^M,  the  Strong,  i.e.  God;  ^*^2lMt 
the  strong,  i.  e.  an  ox ;  ITl'^n*^  >  the  only,  the  favorite,  used  for  life,  dx.  6lc.  ; 

besides,  CSi*^  *  ^P?*^  >  <^d  *liD9 ,  for  kingdom  of  Israel,  Israel  in  general,  and 

*•  V 

Edom,  Slc. 

2.  Tothe/orwi  of  words.  — Rii»,  for  G'^rft»,  God;  mn,  for  rrn,  to  be; 

^^1212^ ,  people ;  tTUTD,  years;  tTl^ai,  days,  for  the  termination  in  fi*;;  *^3?ai  and 
^V2 ,  for  yz ;  *^3^ ,  for  "^asra  ,ofme;  'fjSn'] ,  for  'VJ^i^,  will  go. 

3.  Grammatical  forms  and  affixes. — The  paragogic  letters,  n~ ,  V,  and  '^ ,  the 

first  in  slat.  absoL,  the  latter  as  nomen  regens,  the  suffixes  to  -^^ ;  e.  g.  "173- 1 

V2i  >  n^a*^- ,  (for  D^  I  fipi »  On^^r;)  ^n*^-  irri ,  for  l*^ .  *^p*^ ,  for  "Sj*^- ;  the  plural 

is  yy^  and  ^- ,  for  ti"^- ;  the  use  of  Piel  and  Hiphil  as  intransitive,  the  future 

apocopate  for  the  common  forms,  use  of  the  participle  of  the  finite  verb,  irregu. 

larities  of  number  and  case,  ellipsis  of  the  prepositions,  dx. 

*  The  33d  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  must  have  been  added  in  later  times ;  t.  7 
could  scarcely  have  been  written  at  any  time  exeept  during  the  exile. 

VOL.  I.  66 
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as  in  the  case  of  the  Psalms  of  Korah,  perhaps,  surpass  them  in  poetic 
value.  However,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance, — and  the  remark 
has  been  justly  made, — that  a  certain  hardness,  compressedness,  and 
boldness,  a  struggle  between  the  thought  and  language,  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  mark  of  antiquity.  Later  poets  move  after  the  customary 
forms,  while  the  former  must  first  break  the  path.  The  book  of  Prov- 
erbs has  more  unity  of  character  and  language ;  it  contains  nothing 
which  renders  it  necessary  to  assume  that  it  was  composed  at  a  later 
date.  Next  to  this  comes  the  book  of  Job,  though,  in  another  respect, 
it  inclines  to  the  later  character.** 

The  age  and  genuineness  of  the  Prophets  are  the  most  certain. 
It  is  only  difficult  to  determine  their  relative  age.  The  four  con- 
temporaries, Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  and  Isaiah,  make  the  beginning.^ 
Of  these,  Hosea  is  particularly  distinguished  by  his  antique  hardness, 
and  inconcinnity  of  expression.  Next  come  Joel,  Nahum,  and  Hab- 
akkuk,  equally  distinguished  by  high  poetic  flight,  lively  coloring,  and 
a  certain  classic  concinnity,  in  which  Joel  surpasses  all/  Oba- 
diah,  Zephaniah,  and  Jeremiah,  were  nearly  contemporary  witnesses 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldees,  and  the  captivity. 
The  last  of  these  sang  his  elegies  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem.  Finally, 
Ezekiel  uttered  his  oracles  during  the  exile,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chaboras.  But  this  most  original  of  the  poets,  whose  luxuriant  fancy 
swells  out  into  new,  gigantic,  and  grotesque  figures,  possesses  too 
little  taste  and  concinnity  to  merit  the  name  of  a  classic  writer.** 

°  Ps.  X.  and  Ixviii.  must  therefore  be  old.  See  Dathe's  Psalm,  p.  147.  De 
fVelte,  Com.  Qb.  d.  Ps.  p.  23,  sqq.  The  same  must  be  said  of  some  of  the  older 
prophets. 

^  Here  the  later  and  spurious  passa^s  must  be  rejected ;  e.  g.  Isa.  xl. — Ixvi. 
This  forms  a  whole,  —  composed,  indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  exile,  —  and  has  no 
small  excellences  of  language,  though  it  is  prolix,  and  contains  repetitions.  By 
this  operation  more  than  half  of  Isaiah  must,  perhaps,  be  rejected ;  and  it  may  be 
asked  how  the  collection  came  to  be  called  by  his  name.  Perhaps  in  consequence 
of  tlie  well-known  rule,  a  ;>oft*an,  —  which  so  often  guided  the  Hebrews.  But 
who  does  not  know  with  how  little  critical  judgment  the  titles  of  works  and  col- 
lections are  selected  by  the  Orientals  ? 

'  Several  parallels,  especially  of  an  historical  character,  in  Joel  and  Amos, 
show  the  two  prophets  lived  about  the  same  time.  See  RosenmuUer^  in  V.  T. 
pt.  vii.  vol.  i.  p.  433,  who  follows  Vitringa.  Nahum  and  Habakkuk  are  to  be 
placed  somewhat  later.  The  first  mentions  the  invasion  of  the  Assyrians^  the 
last,  of  the  Chaldees. 

^  The  Bible  itself  sometimes  give  notice  that  the  language  had  changed ;  e.  g. 

1  Sam.  ix.  9,  Vf!^'Z'l ,  {prophet^)  anciently  called  rtSj^ ,  {see-er.)  Samuel  is  called 
by  this  name,  2  Sam.  ix.  9, 1  Ch.  ix.  22, 26, 26,  xxiz.  29 ',  and  also  a  later  prophet, 
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SECOND    PERIOD.       LATER  AND    CHALDAIZING    LANGUAGE. 

1.  With  the  exile  begins  a  new  epoch  for  language  and  literature, 
which  is  particularly  distinguished  by  an  approach  to  the  cognate 
east-Aramaean  dialect,  to  which  the  Jews  in  the  land  of  exile  became 
accustomed.  At  first,  this  dialect  served  only  as  the  language  of  the 
people,  in  connection  with  the  proper  Hebrew  language.  But  afler 
the  return,  it  gradually  displaced  the  old  dialect  from  the  mouth  of 
the  people ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  Maccabaic  period,  the  latter 
only  maintained  itself  as  the  written  language,  on  which,  however, 
the  influence  of  the  cognate  dialects  was  perfectly  unavoidable.  But 
this  influence  is  not  equally  great  upon  all  the  literary  productions 
of  this  epoch ;  and  several  pieces  which  their  historical  connections 
refer  to  a  late  period,  are  nothing  inferior  to  the  works  of  a  previous 
age,  in  regard  to  purity  of  style.* 

2.  In  general,  this  age  is  inferior  to  the  former  in  respect  to  his- 
torical and  poetical  composition,  as  well  as  to  purity  of  language. 
The  modern  prophets,  Haggai,  Malachi,  and  several  late  psalmists, 
write  in  the  most  weak  and  watery  style.  Poor  in  invention,  they 
pile  up  old  phrases.^  The  books  of  Daniel,  Esther,  and  Jonah,  con- 
tain legends  suited  to  a  perverted  Jewish  taste.  Finally,  the  book 
of  Chronicles  is  an  uncritical  compilation  of  more  ancient  historical 
works.  It  was  composed  by  priests  of  a  late  age,  and  is  conceived 
in  theii^  spirit.  However,  this  decision  is  not  to  be  pronounced  too 
generally,  for  even  the  Maccabaic  period  shows  that  the  old  spirit 


Ckanani,  2  Ch.  zvi.  7, 10.  In  Exod.  iii.  14,  the  name  of  God  is  changed  from 
''•no  to  n^'^*^ .  See  J.  C.  Bonnet,  Biblioth.  Hag.  CI.  iv.  p.  205,  who  shows  the 
true  sense  of  the  passage.  Compare  De  Wette,  BeitrSlge,  vol.  ii.  p.  177,  sqq. 
Voter,  Com.  in  Pent.  vol.  iii.  p.  631.  The  proper  names  also  contain  vestiges 
of  the  older  language. 

*  £.  g.  the  Psetuh- Isaiah,  (ch.  xl. — Ixvi.,)  the  Psalms  of  the  Sons  of  Korah, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  belong  to  the  times  of  the  exile  or  after  it,  (Fs.  xliv. 
Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.,)  most  of  the  Psalms  "of  degrees,"  (cxx.  sqq.,)  belong  to  the 
same  period;  as,  also,  Ps.  Ixxiv.  Ixxix.,  and  some  others,  in  which,  with  PauLus^ 
Rosenmfiller,  and  De  Wette,  we  discover  marks  of  the  Maccabuc  age.  Purity 
of  language  is  not  a  certain  proof  of  antiquity,  though  the  reverse  is  true,  that 
Chaldaizing  language  proves  a  later  age.     See  De  Wette,  1.  c.  p.  16 — 26. 

*  E.g.  Ps.  Ixii.  (compare  xxii.)  xxv.  xxzv. .  Ixzxviii.  So  the  hymns  in 
Chronicles,  and  that  in  Jonah,  chap.  ii. 
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had  not  entirely  departed  from  the  severely-oppressed  nation.  On 
the  contrary,  in  particular  instances,  it  arose  with  fresher  life,  and 
hloomed  with  new  heauty.  But  why  could  not  a  religious  enthusiasm 
like  this  inspire  them  for  something  better  than  weapons  and  war  ?  * 
In  regard  to  taste,  thought,  and  manner,  a  high  poetic  value  belongs 
not  only  to  most  of  these  passages,  but  also  to  those  books  where 
the  language  is  very  modern  and  Chaldaic,  which,  however,  does  not 
diminish  their  poetic  value.  To  these  belong  the  beautiful  139th 
psalm ;  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes ;  the  idyls  of  the  Canticles ;  and 
some  sublime  visions  of  Daniel,  (for  example,  chap,  vii.)  This  fact 
has  been  too  much  neglected,  and  an  altogether  improper  use  has 
been  made  of  it  in  the  inquiries  upon  the  book  of  Job. 

3.  Those  books  in  which  this  later  language,  with  the  Chaldaic 
tinge,  appears  the  most  distinctly,  form  a  cydus  of  writings  which 
mutually  illustrate  each  other.  The  Chaldee  of  the  Targums,  and 
the  contemporary  portions  of  the  Apocrypha,  translated  firom  the 
Aramsean  originals,  offer  assistance  in  explaining  these  books  which 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  made  use  of.  They  are  Esther,  Ecclesiastes, 
Chronicles,  Daniel,  Jonah,  and  some  of  the  Psalms.  The  language 
is  somewhat  more  pure  in  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Zachariah,  Malachi,  and 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  which  Job  resembles.  But  it  is  well  known 
the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  contain  passages  written  entirely  in 
Chaldee. 

4.  Among  the  marks  of  this  later  style,  the  proper  Chaldaisms 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  modern  He- 
braism. The  former  are  more  numerous,  and  of  two  kinds.  -  Either 
the  Aramsean  word  has  been  adopted  in  its  own  form  and  sense,  — 
and  this  is  oftenest  the  case, — or  the  Aramsean  usage,  the  common 
turning  and  signification  of  words,  have  been  imitated,  while  the  He- 
brew form  was  preserved.* 

The  modern  Hebraisms  which  cannot  be  referred  to  the  Aramaean 
are  particularly  obvious  where  a  different  expression  was  common,  in 
the  older  writings,  for  the  same  idea.*"     Now,  the  language  of  the  Tal- 

«  See  Bengdj  Supplem.  ad  Int.  Psalm  ;  1806.  He  appeals  very  pertinently  to 
Ecclesiasticus. 

*  E.  g.  in  old  Hebrew,  n?a  means  only  whatf  Chaldaizing,  B"Tl?a,  that 
whUhf  (Syriac  5  J^ .)  ^Cl*  0|^  is  repeated  for  quidam^  (in  imitation  of  the 
Syrittc,  )  bZ] ;)  the  pleonastic  *ip»[  G'i*t)?a ,  at  the  place  tokere^  for  where  ;  in  the 
Syriac,  j  j2f .    So  ^r»  brs ,  (Eccl.  viii.  17,)  in  the  Aramcan,  "^  i'^^a ,  &c. 

•  rd3>?an  finb ,  instead  of  fi^sBn  Gnb . 
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muds  and  the  rabbins  belongs,  for  the  most  part,  to  this  later  usage, 
which  was  common  with  them,  and  which  may  be  advantageously 
explained  from  them. 

5.  Since  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  collect  the  chief 
characteristics  of  this  later  style,*  a  selection  of  the  most  important 
is  placed  below. 

To  save  room,  the  references  and  Aramsean  parallels  are  omitted, 
but  may  easily  be  found  by  referring  to  the  Lexicon.  The  idioms 
which  have  their  parallels  in  the  Chaldee  are  marked  *. 

Later  Words. — f*ia*,  bifsstis^  elsewhere  o©;  rv\^:i^,  a  castle; 

faia*,  a^V;  VOi,  a  treasure;  ypl ,  time;  W^'^h  ,  noble,  illustrious ; 

ion^ ,  race,  stock,  with  the  verb  fen^^nn ,  anoyi^afpBa&ai ;  teuj'j ,  (only  in 

Hiphel,)  to  extend;  "^"2^,  formerly,  long  ago;  ni*,  cor,  a  measure, 

(compare  l^h;)  ^103  *,   to  he  just,  successful;  nrpi  andnDipa,  a 

chamber  in  the  temple ;  n3*«l>a  *,  a  province ;  B*^^Jp ,  interpretation ; 

W*i:PJan  mi,  for  D'^asn  turb,  the  show-bread;  rra,  to  be  chief ;  Dio, 

forfp,  the  end;  too,  iap.,  and  Miao ,  a  fool,  folly;  W  WJa*, 

labor,  work;  n*lT5  *,  for  ^'Sn,fore  court ;  rmy ,  05rP35i ,  t«  connection 

•  •  • 

with ;  tTO5  •,  to  think  upon ;  ipi  *,  necessity ;  iap  *  =  ngb ,  to  take, 

receive ;  ^'2b  *,  to  examine,  (in  Piel,  to  expect,  hope ;)  icip ,  naio ,  and 

33iD  *,  to  become  great ;  iM ,  intelligence,  understanding,  and  b*^?isn 

to  be  intelligent ;  n^m ,  to  extol,  praise ;  ditD  with  xs'^iw ,  and  \\'di'a  ^, 

to  rule ;  *iipi ,  a  series ;  ^ppi  *,  to  be  or  become  straight ;  tpt\  *  with 

e]ph  and  tf^'^t\ ,  to  be  strong,  powerful ;  almost  all  the  names  of  the 

months,  e.  g.  no^3*,  iboa*,  toM*,  nao*. 

The  later  language  oflen  prefers  certain  peculiar  forms  instead 
of  the  kindred  forms  used  in  the  earlier  period.  It  is  fond  of  sub- 
stantives ending  in  y ,  y\,  and  n^  *  ;  e.  g.  y^^  ,  a  building ;  y^ys^ , 

business ;  "fosn ,  understanding ;  ync\'^  *,  excellence  ;  Ti^iTCa ,  success ; 

P''?'!  *>  striving ;  "ptDi©  *,  dominion ;  MiiJ?  •,  niiaD ,  niriM  ,  ni51i , 

&.C.     The  following  forms  occur :  ana  ,  book ;  pt ,  time ;  ^a ,  aU 

ready ;   adjectives  like  ts'^ittf ,  D*^l?i5 ,  tj'^gPi .     Other  single  examples 

are,  y\it\^  •,  for  y^yyk ,  purple ;  m?  =  33 ,  a  garden ;  rvm  =  W , 

cottsc ;  *ini*i ,  advantage,  and,  as  an  adverb,  more ;  'yrsvcn  *,  a  word. 


o  Loscher  (1.  c.  p.  63)  has  made  a  small  beginning. 
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command;  5*^59  *,  for  n?'n ,  knowledge ;  »ia*i ,  for  n^*n ,  ten  thousand; 
pip^a^'T  •,  for  D??'aT  >  rnn  *,  for  ri^n ,  <o  6c.  The  modern  language 
substitutes  the  proper  name  y*;©']    for  the  old  form  5pin*^ . 

Later  Significations  and  Usages.  —  n?a5^*,  to  command;  trCTVk, 

-  T  r-: 

the  {other  or  heathen)  lands;  ffcn*,  business ;  TfO*,  fortunate,  joy- 
ful; MTa*  what?  without  an  interrogation,  for  the  same,  with  the 
relative  following,  as  a  circuitous  way  of  expressing  a  negation  • ;  ^co^ 
a  learned  man;  n^:?  =  filp ,  to  stand  up,  to  come  forward,  with  b5, 
to  standby,  (^m  Hiphel,W^  andfi*^^;)  r05*,  to  begin  to  speak; 
i?  TpD  *,  to  commission,  command ;  *ifiB  •,  to  let  go  free ;  pys  and 
npT? ,  salvation,  deliverance ;  a*}  •  z=  *niD ,  ruler ;  fibd  ,  to  give  up,  to 
give  to  God ;  n^^^an  =  n*^)ari  r\V\:P ,  the  daily  offering.  Some  of 
them  are  connected  with  later  religious  ideas;  e.  g.  ^h,  prince  of 
angels,  archangel;  ^ofe,  bad  angel;  t)*^^})*,  the  holy,  i.  e.  the 
angels,  also  for  the  Jetos ;  t3'^9C3b ,  the  wicked;  and  d'^'339 ,  godlff 

sufferers.  The  last  term  is  applied  to  the  Jews,  the  other  to  the 
heathen  that  oppressed  them. 

Later  Combinations  and  Phrases.  —  fi'^M  ^^y  God  of  heaven, 

for  the  more  ancient  trwdS,  "»  ;  nisftl  »bD ,  to  take  a  wife,  instead  of 

"^  npi;  ria  123?,  to  have  power,  to  be  strong;  iais^S  ™? »  ^  ^^^ 

what   seems  good  to  him,   as   a   description   of  unlimited   power; 

"ti  nnad  a^TD ,  to  restore  the  captive,  instead  of  *1B«  »n ,  ^rfit  nipJa , 

to  restore  to  his  prosperity.     See  above,  No.  2. 

Later  Orthography. — The  scripiio plena  is  used  where  it  is  con- 
trary to  analogy ;  e.  g.  T^^l'i ,  0*^a'i']i>a  ,  for  n*^3'in?3  ,  threshing-slcdges  ; 

•^^^n,  for  *p;  y],  grace,  in  the  construct;  ©nip*,  rtis*,  ni'n*,  for 
C*lp ,  113 1  ai ;  the  interchange  of  i^-  for  t^-  at  the  end*,  e.  g.  the  femi- 
nine termination  »- ,  and  the  alternation  of  the  verbs  vA  and  nb*  J 
the  quiescent  v^,  e.  g.  in  n*i»?a  bii^>a  ,  for  Gi?3  ,  i«i?a  ,  &c. 

Peculiarities  of  Flexion  and  Syntax. — The  rejection  or  as- 
sumption of  s  at  the  beginning  of  words;  e.  g.  nn,  for  in»;  d,  for 
*nf  K ,   where  the  ^  is  assimilated ;  hence,   bo ,  for  i  ^c» ;  d'^^^.cn 

•     •  ••••" 

(Eccl.  iv.  14,)  for  "D»n;   on  the  contrary,  *^b'i6^,  for  *i©^;  ?int» 
for  3?n"iT  *.     Combinations  like  nn5  ,  for  nan  15 ;  Cib^a ,    for  t\lyCf2  • 
and  extensions  like  y'^pin''*,  for  :p^m*^ ;  the  use  of  n  as  a  relative,  of 
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im  as  the  indefinite  article ;  of  the  participle,  and  infinitive  for  the 

finite  verb ;  neglect  of  the  old  distinction  between  the  common  and 
the  apocopate  and  paragogic  form  of  the  future,  (hence  mfzvci  and 
2*^siKl ,)  and  prefixing  ^  to  the  accusative*  and  nominative,  6lc. 

The  reception  of  Persian  words  belongs  to  this  period,  and  is  more 
frequent  in  the  Aramaean  parts  of  Scripture. 


IDIOMS    or    PABTICULAR   WRITERS    AND    BOOKS.       PENTATEUCH, 

JOB,    AND    EZEKIEL. 

To  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  varying  usage  of  the  two  periods, 
some  special  observations  may  be  added,  on  particular  writers  of 
both  periods.  Here,  in  conformity  with  our  purpose,  we  limit  our- 
selves to  the  language  in  its  narrowest  sense,  that  is,  to  the  vocabu- 
lary, the  peculiar  forms,  and  inflections 

1.  The  language  and  usage  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  historical 
passages,  agree  perfectly  with  those  of  the  other  historical  books. 
This  has  been  said  above,  and  is  generally  admitted.  However,  the 
Pentateuch  has  some  peculiarities.  M^n  is  used  as  the  feminine 
pronoun  she,  in  which  sense  M^^n,  the  common  form,  occurs  only 
eleven  times  in  the  Pentateuch.  ^93  is  also  used  in  the  feminine  for 
a  girl,  while  H^^n ,  the  common  term  in  the  other  books,  only  occurs 

once,  (Deut.  xxii.  19.)*      From  Ruth  ii.  21,  it  is  highly  probable 
it  was  used  at  a  later  period.^     Both  these  forms  have  commonly 

•  See  Voter,  1.  c.  p.  668.     The  Masoriies  and  the  Samaritan  text  have  erased 

both  of  these  peculiarities  by  substituting  VC^tl  and  n^!^3    whereyer  the  other 
words  occur.      MichaeUs    reckons    among    these    peculiarities    the    defective 

writing  of  "^  before  the  siiffixes ;  but  the  opposite  may  be  shown  from  the  col- 
lections made  by  Hiller,  Arcan.  Keri,  &c.  p.  46.    The  pronouns  ^K  and  bMH 

for  tlivt  and  rlivtn ,  might,  with  more  justice,  be  cited ',  for  they  often  occur  in 
the  Pentateuch,  and  only  once  out  of  it,  namely,  1  Ch.  xxviii.  8. 

*  The  same  which  is  expressed,  hi  verse  21,  by  *^b  ^HSbk  0*^*1]?5n  W  ,  is  ex- 
pressed  in  yerses  8,  22,  23,  by  Pi^SfJ ,  and  verses  8  and  23  especially  render  it 
necessary  to  understand  the  word  in  a  feminine  sense.  So  the  LXX.,  ftrra  roiv 
xoQuoiojv.  Dathe,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  it  a  feminine  sense,  very 
uncritically  wished  to  amend  it  by  tli^yj .  More  justly  Michaelis,  1.  c.  The 
Masorites  left  it  untouched,  probably  because  some  sense  can  be  made  of  it  tm 
it  stands. 
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been  considered  as  archaisms ; '  and  they  have  been  ttsed  as  proofs 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  these  books.  This  may  be  conceded,  and 
they  may  be  paralleled  with  the  Latin  forms  Tulli^  terrain  sena- 
tuts,  dies,  (in  the  genitive,)  which  were  somewhat  more  ancient, 
but  were  used  by  some  writers  along  with  the  common  form. 
From  this  it  follows,  either  that  a  lower  degree  of  antiquity  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  them,  —  which  is  readily  granted,  —  or  that  this  usage  was 
a  peculiarity  of  the  author  or  compiler.  From  the  circumstance  that 
these  idioms  appear  also  in  the  later  book  of  Deuteronomy,  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  that  a  conforming  hand  has  been  bosy 
with  them.  The  example  of  the  Chaldees  shows  that  the  poverty  of 
the  language  is  no  proof  of  high  antiquity ;  for,  with  them,  fcnms 
which  once  were  separated  are  frequently  reunited ;  thus,  Mh  is  used 
for  nti»  and  n» . 

But  a  remarkably  different  style  prevails  in  Deuteronomy.  Its 
most  remarkable  characteristic  consists  in  a  certain  diffuse,  rhetori- 
cal, and  moralizing  tone,  and  the  constant  return  of  favorite  phrases. 
The  usage  approaches  the  modern  form.^  Some  favorite  words  and 
phrases  are,  nifT^a  p^l ,  to  rely  upon  Jehovah ;  ina  =  Tbs ,  grtat- 

ness,  mctjesty  of  Ood;  fi-in^  niiptt  ,  business;  ^jn'Jg??  J^n  ri'J?a,  to 

put  away  the  evil  from  the  midst  of  you,  (a  later  for  the  more  usual 
form,  that  soul  shall  be  rooted  out;)  the  accumulated  synonyraes, 

?[*^riipni,  'Fj'^fiDB^a,  ^^riis^;  the  rhetorical  form,  heaven  of  heavens, 

God  of  gods,  &c.,  (x.  14,  17;  compare  1  Kings  viii.  27,  2  Ch.  ii.  5.) 
rr^ ,  law,  is  a  word  decidedly  later,  (xxxiii.  2.)  To  judge  from  the 
historical  allusion,  especially  verse  7,  the  whole  chapter  could  not  easi- 
ly have  been  written  before  the  exile.  It  is  particularly  instructive 
to  compare  chap,  xxviii.  and  xxxiii.  with  Levit  xxvi.  and  Gen.  xlix. 
The  tone  and  usage  agree,  for  the  most  part,  with  certain  of  the 
Prophets.  The  book  has  several  phrases,  almost  peculiar,  in  common 
with  Jeremiah ;  e.  g.  b  n^ntb  *p3 ,  to  give  up,  (xxviii.  25;  compare  Jer. 

XV.  4,  xxiv.  9,  xxix.  18,  xxxiv.  17;  the  phrase  is  nowhere  else  except 
2  Ch.  xxix.  8 ;)  Q'^'nt ,  strange  gods,  (xxxii.  16 ;  compare  Jer.  iii.  13,  v. 

19;)  b»  nno  ^a*!,  to  teach  apostasy  from  God,  (xiii.  5;  compare  Jer. 
xxviii.  16,  xxix.  32 ;)  isip ,  to  cut  off  the  young  men,  (xxxii.  25 ;  compare 

*  Mickaelis,  1.  c.  §  31.  Eichhom,  1.  c.  §  406.  On  the  other  hand.  Voter,  I.e. 
p.  616. 

*  See  Voter,  1.  c.  p.  493.  De  WetU,  Dies,  de  Deuteron.  p.  7—10.  [In  the  In. 
troduction,  vol.  ii.,  below,  §  160.] 
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Jer.  XV.  7,  xxxvi.  13 — 15,  Lam.  i.  20;)   aj  Mn*^*}©,  stubbornness  of 

heart,  (xxix.  18 ;  compare  Jer.  iii.  17,  vii.  24,  ix.  13,  xi.  8.) 

2.  In  the  book  of  Job,  observation  discloses  to  us  two  phenomena, 
namely,  that  the  usage  and  the  circle  of  ideas  in  this  poem,  on  the 
one  side,  correspond  closely  with  many  of  the  most  excellent  psalms, 
but  in  a  manner  peculiarly  striking  with  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
But,  on  the  other  side,  they  incline  decidedly  to  the  modern  writings 
of  the  second  period.  Besides  this,  many  Arabisms  have  been  ascribed 
to  it ;  to  which  this  reply  may  be  made, — that  certainly  there  is  found 
in  the  book  much  that  is  analogous  to  the  Arabic  usage,  or  which 
may  be  explained  from  this  language ;  but  this  is  at  the  same  time 
Hebrew  also,  and  belongs  to  the  poetic  style ;  or  it  is  also  Aramsean, 
and  has  been  borrowed  by  the  poet  from  the  AramsBan  popular  lan- 
guage. So  it  appears  in  this  book  not  as  an  Arabism,  but  an  Ara- 
maism.  The  style  is  not  more  conformable  to  the  Arabic  in  this, 
than  in  other  poetic  books  and  passages,  and  it  would  be  utterly  unjust 
to  conclude  from  this  that  the  poet  had  a  direct  intercourse  with 
Arabia  and  its  literature. 

The  above  peculiarities  of  the  language  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  this  book  was  composed  between  the  two  periods, 
that  is,  in  the  exile :  other  circumstances  render  this  supposition  proba- 
ble.* The  following  words  and  significations  are  entirely  peculiar : 
•jpS  ,  for  heart,  breast;  *\iia» ,  the  lower  world;  "ij^l ,  for  the  work  of 
God;  "qn ,  for  the  organ  of  speech,  not  that  of  taste, — vau  inserted  be- 
tween sentences  to  be  compared  together,  (v.  7,  xii.  1 1 ;  compare  Prov. 
XX v.  25,  et  al. ;)  rnn^iPi ,  proofs,  warnings;  rr^SJ^Pi,  deliverance,  wis- 
dom ;  ni^sinp) ,  prudent  direction,  counsel;  ri^n  ,  to  strike  hands,  as  a 
pledge  of  suretiship.  The  terms ^o^Aer,  brother,  and  sister,  are  used 
metaphorically,  xvii.  14,  xxx.  29 ;  compare  Prov.  vii.  4,  xviii.  9. 

*  See  Bernstein,  in  Keil  and  Tzschimers,  Anal.  iii.  37,  sqq.  See  Rosenmnller, 
Prol.  ad  Jobum,  p.  32 — 34.  See  Jerome,  Pr»f.  in  Dan.  Leclerc,  Sentimens,  &c., 
p.  183. 

ParalUl  Phrases  and  Expressions.  — 

Job  T.  4.  ProT.  zzti.  23. 

—  XV.  7.  viii.  24—28. 

xviii.  5,  6,  and  xxi.  14.  iii.  8,  xv.  20,  xvii.  22. 

—  xxi.  17.  xiii.  9,  xx.  20,  xxiv.  20. 

xxiv.  2.  xxii.  28,  xxiii.  10. 

xxriii.  28.  ^—  i.  7. 

18.  iii.  15. 

4,  5.  XXX.  4. 

VOL.    U  67 
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Later  Words  and  Significations.  —  l^fen ,  name  of  an  evil  angel; 
i.  7,  ii.  2,  sqq. ;  compare  1  Ch.  xxi.  1.  rnr  ,  to  begin;  iii.  2,  xxxiv.  1. 
ti*^D'^5b,  thoughts  J  applied  to  night  visions,  dreams;  iv.  13,  xx.  2; 
compare  xxxiii..  15,  Dan.  ii.  29,  30,  iv.  16.  nw  ,  cause;  v.  8.  ^"5, 
to  arrangey  appoint ;  vii.  3.  W ,  like  as ;  ix.  26,  xxi.  8 ;  compare  Eccl. 
ii*  16,  vii.  11.  *n?3»i,  to  command;  ix.  7.  (See  Lexicon,  sub  voce, 
No.  3.)  n>a ,  quodcunque;  xiii.  13;  a  circumlocutory  form  of  negation, 
xvi.  6,  xxxi.  1.  nsi5  ,  to  conceive;  xxi.  10.  f DH ,  study ^  business ;  xxi. 
21,  xxii.  3.  nta ,  to  decide,  determine,  ^Vk ,  not ;  xxii.  30.  rm  =  ^; 
xxviii.  8.  D'^rPTi'^ ,  the  wise ;  xxxiv.  2 ;  compare  Eccl.  ix.  1 1 .  nps ,  to 
command;  xxxiv.  13,  xxxvi.  23;  compare  2  Ch.  xxxvi.  23,  Ezra  i.  2. 
nsy^a ,  work ;  xxxiv.  25 ;  compare  Dan.  iv.  34 ;  xxxvi.  2  is  entirely 
Aramsan.  n*^yT  '^i-^itiS,  indulge  me  a  little.  m'i?a=»*i^.  Lord; 
xxxvi.  22.* 

Later  Phrases.  —  ix.  12,  Who  says  to  them.  What  doest  thou  ?  com- 
pare xxi.  22,  Eccl.  viii.  4 ;  still  stronger,  Dan.  iv.  35.  ^y^  n^'ii ;  xiv.  9 ; 
compare  *ii3  n*^n,  Dan.  iii.  27.  fiibisa,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  for 
suddenly ;  xv.  21 ;  compare  mbffi'a  ,  Dan.  viii.  25,  xi.  21,  24.  i*^a  k5  , 
not  by  the  hand,  (of  men ;)  xxxiv.  20 ;  compare  n^  0C»? ,  Dan.  viii.  25, 
and  V^T^^  »b ,  "•  34,  35.  iiDDS  rr\^\k  Suf'^  *^5 ,  when  God  shall  draw 
Ats  501//  out  (of  his  body ;)  xxvii.  8 ;  compare  the  image  (Dan.  vii.  15) 
of  the  body  as  a  sheath  for  the  soul.* 

Later  Orthography  and  Grammatical  Forms.  — ^'^•i ,  for  j'n;  vi. 
27.  Q'i;i,forG»^;  xxxix.  9, 10.  '^iiD'^'i ;  viii. 8.  Q^»?a;  xxxi.  6.    T^n,for 

•p  and  ^n ;  xli.  4.    © ,  for  mpb;  xix.  29.    y^^t^b  *^SDp,  for  "b  ^sp ;  xviii. 

1.    12>2  ,  ^n:>2  ,   for  i|373?3  . 

3.  Ezekiel  also  stands  on  the  borders  of  the  two  periods.  His 
book  belongs  to  the  scanty  class  of  books,  thai,  from  beginning  to 
end,  preserve  a  unity  of  tone,  distinguished  by  favorite  expressions 
and  peculiar  phrases,  by  which  all  suspicion  of  spuriousness  is 
removed  from  particular  chapters.  He  shares  many  peculiar  terms 
and  Chaldaic  expressions  with  his  contemporary,  Jeremiah.  But 
they  were  more  numerous  in  Ezekiel,  and  among  all  the  writers  of 

«  Where  no  parallels  are  given,  see  the  Lexicon. 
fc  Bwao7f*s  Lex.  p.  1307. 
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the  Old  Testament,  perhaps  he  has  proportionally  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  grammatical  anomalies  and  inaccuracies.* 

4.  Of  all  the  books  of  the  second  period,  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
is  tinged  most  deeply  with  the  Aramsan  dye,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
its  favorite  expressions,  that  constantly  recur,  are  peculiar  to  it. 
Some  approach  very  nearly  to  the  usage  of  the  Talmud.^ 


«  On  the  peculiarities  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  see  Eichhamf  1.  c.  §  536, 
et  sqq.,  and  below,  vol.  ii.  §  217 — 22i, 

Ezekiel  has,  in  common  with  Jeremiah,  the  form  "^MM ,  "^Db^D ,  for  MM ,  Mb^p , 

(see  HiUer,  1.  c.  p.  381 ;)  the  suffix  *^5,  *^5*^-,  for  •![,  ^-;  the  form  "^tm,  and 

tiDIM ,  for  "^^.M ,  and  QDK :  the  latter  occurs  in  the  books  of  Kings. 

These  are  some  of  his  favorite  expressions.  —  Q1M  "p ,  son  of  man,  as  title  of  a 
prophet;  ii.  1, 18,  iii.  1, 17,  et  al.  The  hand  of  Jehovah  came  upon  me;  i.  3,  iii.  14, 
22,  xxz  vii.  1 ;  comp.  xi.  5,  xxziii.  32.  Behold,  lam  against  you  ;  xiii.  8,  xxi.  8,  xxxiv. 
10;  comp.  V.  8.  To  break  the  staff  of  bread  ;'\v.\QfY.lQyXiv.\2.  blTDSJa ,  axa»^ail«r 
in  its  different  applications ;  iii.  20,  vii.  14,  xiv.  3,  7,  xviii.  30,  xxi.  28,  xliv.  12, 
etal. 

*  E.  g.  the  prevalent  use  of  » ,  for  ^TCM ,  of  i» ,  for  i  TO» ;  viii.  17.  n*^3T , 
ojfiee,  affair,  thing.  rOT^DK,  the  capper  berry;  xii.  9.  ')Ttt ,  to  weigh,  prove; 
xii.  9.  V?  Tin ,  besides;  ii.  25.  (See  Mishna,  Tr.  Kilaim,  ii.  5,  vol.  i.  p.  117,  of 
Surenkusius's  ed.;  note  the  Chaldee,  *\>a  *lSl.)  »in,  to  enjoy  sensually;  ii.  25. 
•^ai,  ahu!  iv.  10,  x.  16,  dr-c. 

The  following  are  Aramaisms.^  li» ;  vi.  6.  »  "  m  ,  that  which.  T  PP3 ;  i.  9, 
iu.  15, 22,  vi.  10,  vii.  24.   ^^3;  i.  11,  ii.  12, 16.   D3nD,  toord,  thing. 

Tl  T*» 

MoDKRa  Hebraisms  and  favoritx  Expressions.  —  ni^  ni2?*^,  vain  effort; 
i.  14,  ii.  11, 17,  26,  iv.  4,  vi.  9;  also  m*1  V'^^'^.f  >•  17,  iv.  16.  »>a»n  tintl;  i.  3, 
9, 14,  ii.  18,  19,  22,  iv.  1,  3,  7,  15,  et  al.;  and  D^^Mn  nnp;  i.  14,  ii.  3,  iii.  1. 
iy^y,  pains-taking,  trouble;  iv.  4,  with  the  verb.  i>3:P  i?a:P;  ii.  11,  18,  19,  20. 
^CjfSC*  Q'^brTan,  the  things  that  go  on  there;  ii.  17,  iv.  3.  tS:P;  iii.  11,  per- 
haps the  same  as  xoa/iog,  in  the  N.  T.  sense  of  toorld.  ^On  Q'^lbll  'ban,  ^kc. 
Nouns  in  ni  and  *|i  axe  frequent.    See  above,  §  7. 
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^9. 

OLDER  PASSAGES  WROUGHT  OYER  AGAIN  BY  LATER  WRITERS. 
PHILOLOGICO-CRITICAL  RELATION  OF  THE  PARALLEL  PASSAGES 
IN   THE    BOOKS    OF    SAMUEL,    KINGS,    AND    CHRONICLES. 

1.  It  was  remarked  above,  {§  6,  3,)  that  in  the  productions  of  the 
second  period,  the  language  is  commonly  easier,  more  flowing,  and 
intelligible,  than  in  the  more  ancient  compositions.  The  obvious 
reason  of  this  is,  that  a  language  which  has  already  gradually 
ceased  to  be  the  language  of  life  can  no  longer  be  used  with  that 
originality  and  freedom  which  led  to  hard  and  difficult  constructions; 
and,  therefore,  it  will  be  obliged  to  resort  to  easy  construction 
and  greater  clearness.  This  remark,  and  the  fact  that  some  expres- 
sions seemed  too  hard,  or  not  intelligible  or  correct  enough,  for  later 
times,  is  very  easily  established  by  recurrence  to  those  parallel  pas- 
sages where  later  writers  transferred  sentences  from  an  older  text 
into  their  own  works,  and  wrought  them  over  anew.  In  the  latter, 
the  difficulties  and  hard  constructions  of  the  former  are  commonly 
removed." 

2.  The  most  instructive  example  of  this  kind  is  afforded  by  the 
parallel  passages  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles.^ 
The  authors  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  may  have  had  either  our 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  before  them,  or,  at  least,  the  text  of  these 
books  in  a  different  arrangement ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  the  Chroni- 
cles give  us  a  recasting  of  the  parallel  passages  in  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings,  which  was  made  several  centuries  after  the 
original.  In  Chronicles,  not  only  are  later  expressions  and  orthog- 
raphies substituted  for  the  earlier,  but  difficult  and  rare  forms  are 
exchanged  for  the  common ;  hard  words  are  explained,  and  other 


•  Isa.  XV.  5,  (comp.  Jer.  zlviii.  5,)  where,  for  the  more  difficult  *I^!P]?*' ,  there  is 
a  quid  pro  quo^  *i:!??2C ;  Isa.  xvi.  6,  7,  (comp.  Jer.  xlviii.  29 — 31,)  11p:» ,  for 

^O'^ns^ ;  Num.  xxiv.  17,  Jer.  xlviii.  45,  n^5np ,  for  the  more  difficult  ^p^'D ; 
the  common  form  of  the  singular,  {DKD ,  instead  of  the  construct  state  of  the 
dual,  "^rfc^B .     See  RosenmaUer,  on  Isa.  xvi.  17.     See  De  Wttte^  Com.  on  Ps.  p.  25. 

*  The  character  of  this  philological  recasting  of  old  materials  —  with  which  we 
are  alone  concerned  at  this  time  —  is  parallel,  in  some  respects,  with  the  histori- 
cal change  of  which  De  Wette  treats,  Beitrftge,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 
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difficulties,  hardnesses,  and  the  like,  are  so  softened  and  illustrated 
that  the  readings  of  the  reviser  often  have  the  appearance  of  glosses.* 


•  1.  Later  Orthoorapht  ahd  Forms.  —  tlisb^ ,   for  n!3b>a>a ;  2  Ch.  vii.  18, 

1  Kings  ix.  5.    t^C^^lf,  for  fSM^I;  1  Ch.xviii.  5,  6.    D*^a*^n,  for  D^Q^KH; 

2  Ch.  xxii.  5,  2  Kings  yiii.  29;  especially  the  prevalent  scriptio  plena,  e.  g. 
n*n^  ,  D^aiaisi ,  D^^5«1R  ,  Ac.    ^n*i» ,  for  ^ti» ;  l  Ch.  xi.  31 ,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  29. 

fi'^a^^niTD  for  D^^ai^a;  ICh.  xxi.23,2Sam.xxiv.l2.  b'Vlp'^,  for  inp;);  2  Ch. 
▼.  2, 1  KingB  viU.  1.  Q^r^tl  and  Q'^m'l;  2  Ch.  vi.  10, 11, 1  Kings  viii.  20,  21. 
Here,  also,  belongs  CMI*^ ,  2  Ch.  xxiy.,  for  SMin^ ,  2  Kings  xii.,  and  tlb^ff) 
no:iB ,  1  Ch.  V.  6,  26,  2  Ch.  xxvui.  20,  for  nD»il3  nban . 

2.  Words  of  the  later  Usage,  which  were  substituted  for  the  ear- 
lier.—  r(S^3 ,  a  corpse,  for  n'^'13;  1  Ch.  x.  12, 1  Sam.  xxxi.  12.    2  Sam.  vi.  16, 

David  is  said  to  be  1^  TlDM  "1^311,  clothed  toUh  a  linen  shirt;  1  Ch.  xv.  27, 
y^Zl  b^^Tai ;  but,  as  it  is  often  done  in  glosses,  the  words  of  the  original  are 
also  lefl.    Here,  also,  belongs  tliTDD^  i  for  Di^l^ ,  floats;  1  Kings  v.  23. 

3.  Grammatical   Glosses,  easier  Readings,  and   designed   Improve- 
ments.—ft|*ia>a,  for  'ia?a:  1  Ch.  xi.  2,  2  Sam.  v.  2.    D*^rib»n  llbn,  for  iisbfl 

...»  .    ~   '  »  •      vjT  I-  T  I  |r 

C^nb^;  1  Ch.  xvii.  21,  2  Sam.  vii.  23.    (Here  D^^nbw  ii  not  to  be  construed 

with  the  plural.  See  the  emendation  of  the  Samaritan,  on  Gren.  xx.  13,  xxxi. 
53,  XXXV.  7,  Ex.  xxii.  9.)     fcb^l ,  for  the  anomalous  ia'jT ;  2  Ch.x.  12,  1  Kings 

xii.  12.    1(^2,  and  b^tlT,  for  the  rarer  form  n3?1  H^?,?'!  J   2  Ch.  xviii.  34,  35, 

1  Kings  xxii.  34,  35,  2  Ch.  xxi.  9,  2  Kings  viii.  21.  nniO ,  for  a*i2D ;  2  Ch.  xxi. 
9,  2  Kings  viii.  21.     trW2  ,  for  tll^KTa ;  2  Ch.  xxiii.  1,  2  Kings  xi.  4. 

4.    EXEGETICAL    GlOSSES  AND    EXPLICATIONS  OF  THE  OLDER  TeXT. 2  Sam. 

V.  18,  22,  ^r3t;3fn ,  they  extended  themselves;  1  Ch.  xiv.  9, 13,  ItSttlpj'l .  —2  Sam. 
▼i.  16;  ^3*^^73^   t7&^,  leaping  and  dancing,  (2.  ana^  iByofitva;)  1  Ch.  xv.  29, 

trrsf2^  np^)a.— 2Sam.  vii. 5,  rnan  nti»n;  i  Ch.  xvii.  4,  roannpi»»b. 

(Right!  forthe  question  contains  a  refusal.)  —  xxiii.  B,  1322pn  13*^75;  2  Ch.  xi. 
11,  "in*^3n"n»  ^rni:?,  A«  threw  his  spear,  (an  explanation  for  xxiii.  18.)  —  xxiii. 
19 ;  *^n ,  in  truth,  (This  is  entirely  wanting  in  1  Ch.  xi.  21.)  —  xxiv.  12,  *^53«l 
^*^b:P  bttt  1  /  lay  before  thee;  1  Ch.  xxi.  10,  ?j*^bj  TOD  ''?» •  — 1  Kings  viii.  7, 
*13D'»^  ,  they  covered  ;  2  Ch.  v.  8, 1D2';'l .  —  viii.  30, 31, 34, 39,  43,  45,  D^JaTSH  b» » 
inheaven;  2  Ch.  vi.  21,  sqq.,  D^^lpBH  *\?3,/rom  Aea9«n.~x.  18,  tD1>a  ,  adorned; 

2  Ch.  ix.  17,  nintD.  — X.  26,  15*1  t\itkl2  53^61  Db»,  1400  harnessed  chariots; 
2  Ch.  ix.  25,  4000  span  of  horses  and  chariots,  (The  gloss  is  correct  j  the  number 
only  is  an  exaggeration.)  ~  x.  28.    The  most  difficult  part  of  the  verse  is  omitted 
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3.  Among  the  examples  of  this  kind,  there  are  many  which 
render  it  plain  that  the  language  was  becoming  extinct  at  the  time 
of  the  Chronicler,  and,  here  and  there,  difficulties  prevented  the  older 
text  from  being  understood.* 


in  the  parallel.  —  zii.  6,  "^^D  DM  1^2? ,  to  stand  before  and  serve  some  one  ;  2  Ch. 
X.  6,   ^3Di  n>33? .  — xxii.  32,  *l*^i5  V\0'>^  .they  turned  aside  to  him;  2  Ch.  xviii. 

••»•  -T  '  tt:*t-  •' 

31,  l^bJ^iaO'JI.  — 2Kmg8xv.  36,  XX.20,  xxi.l7,  xxiii.  28,  D^^niM  fin  »in, 
to,  this  is  written;  (the  Chronicler  always  has  D'^^^tl^  ^^t)  2  Ch.  zxvii.  7, 
xxxii.  32,  xxiii.  18,  xxxf.27.   (The  text  and  gloss  are  both  in  xxiv.27,  "n  K^-H.) 

—  xvi.  3,  iDMa  n'i:}3?n;  2  Ch.  xxviii.  3,  "a  ^wii.  — xxi.  3,  nc«  r.*^?:2n 

-  y  •  .-:  V  T-J--  ''"1  »" 

"ptn  I^M ,  the  high  (altars)  which  Hezekiah  destroyed ;  2  Ch.  xxxiii.  3,  l^r.^ ; 

(because  1S1M  is  usually  applied  only  to  persons.)  —  xxi.  8,  T^^nb    &^&fil  k) 

n?3*TM  V2    J»*liD*^   ia*!   r.n ,  /  wHl  no  more  cause  the  feet  of  Israel  to  wakdeh 

afar  from  the  land;  2  Ch.  xxxiii.  8,  n?2'Wn  i?>a     *l*^Dni,  to  driti 

£Aem,  &c. 

Other  names  are  pretty  oflen  substituted  for  the  old  geographical  names. 

5.  Euphemisms.  — 2  Sam.  x.4,  Dn*^tTinC  IT;  1  Ch.  xix.  4,  n^PfcCTSn  n5. 

6.  Conjecture  upow  a  difficult  Text,  or  on  a  Text  not  understood.— 
2  Sam.  vi.  5,  D^^oi^lSl  *^25"i5a,  all  sorts  of  fir-tree  (instruments;)  1  Ch.xiii. 

8,  D^n';'132 .  —  vi.  7,  iDni?;   Vulgate,  propter  temeritatem;    1   Ch.  xiii.  10, 

iT^  nisi  'ICfi^  J5.  —  viii.  3,  IT^  a^^ICnb,  so  as  to  extend  his  power  again; 

I  Ch.  xviii.  3,    ill  a*^2nb .  —  x.  8,  *15bVt  HflB,  a<  Me  opening  of  the  gate; 

the   Chronicle    ^■>:!?n  HntD ,  1  Ch.  xix.  9. 

The  authors  of  the  Keri  attempted  to  make  similar  corrections.  So  the  read- 
ings in  Chronicles  oflen  agree  with  the  Keri  in  Samuel  and  Kings.  The  latter 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  former ;  but  sometimes  they  contain,  perhaps, 
an  explanatory  reading  older  than  the  Chronicler,  which  he  has  adopted. 

*  This  will  appear  the  more  clearly  from  some  examples  where  the  Chroni- 
cler, instead  of  a  gloss,  which  is  probably  false,  upon  a  difficult  text,  gives  a  con- 
jecture, or  a  quid  pro  quo.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13 ;  ir»n .  Although  learned  rabbins 
(Jonay  Micfilal  Jophi,  on  Gen.  xxi.  33,  1  Sam.  xxii.  6)  justly  compare  the  Arabic 
Jo  I ,  tarnariscus,  yet  this  is  one  of  those  words,  the  signification  of  which,  it 
seems,  early  became  doubtful  or  was  lost.  Hence  arises  the  different  render- 
ings of  this  word  in  the  versions,  and  in  the  parallel  passages  referred  to. 
Most  of  them  call  it  tree^  or  wood,  using  the  general  term ;  thus  Aquila^  (JeK^nTiro  ; 
5ym.  ipvTov;  Vulgate,  nemus;  which  also  is  defended  by  Celsius,  Hierobotan, 
i.  p.  535,  sqq.  Others  call  it  some  special  kind  of  tree  ;  e.  g.  the  Si/riac,  amygda- 
lus;  Theodotion,  Tug  Sqif.     So,  in  1  Ch.  x.  12,  nbwin  is  used  therefor;  it  is  a 
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4.  At  the  first  glance,  it  may  surprise  us  that  these  writers  could 
have  had  an  imperfect  and  uncritical  acquaintance  with  a  language 

well-known  quid  pro  quo,  put  for  a  difficult  word,  and  is  certainly  neither  a 
correct  gloss,  nor  a  statement  derived  from  another  source,  as  Michaelu  thinks. 
Supp.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  p.  136.     [See  GeseiUuSy  Thesaurus,  and  Furst,  Concord, 
sub  voce.] 
2  Sam.  V.  17 :  when  David  heard  this,  miSJan  bfti  TT^  » he  drewdotonto  tAs 

lUlltop.    Instead  of  this  very  obscure  word,  the  Chronicler  has  Qri'^3!:^  ^???> 

(L  Ch.  xiv.  18,)  which  by  no  means  gives  the  true  sense  of  the  old  reading.    See 

De  IVeUey  Beit.  vol.  i.  p.  67. 

2  Sam.  V.  24;    "f^nn  t»,  then  bestir  thyself.     (Compare   fl^lH,  diligetU^ 

eager.)  This  sense  of  the  word  may  have  ceased  to  be  common  at  an  early 
period,  and  therefore  the  translators  could  only  guess  at  the  meaning.  Seventy^' 
xaTi^i]ari  n^^og  atJrovg.     Vulgate^  time  inibis  prcelium.     Chald.  Syr.  confortaberis, 

sumes  animos.  So,  in  the  parallel,  1  Ch.  ziv.  15,  it  is  {i^nb'S^  MSn  TMt 
which  some  erroneously  regard  as  the  correct  explanation. 

2  Sam.  viii.  1 :  David  took  HT^Htn  SD^a  DM ,  the  bridle,  i.  e.  the  metropolis,  from 
the  hand  of  the  Philistines,  i.  e.  brought  them  under  his  dominion.  See  the  Ara- 
bic phrases  in  Schultens,  Job  xxx.  11.  In  1  Ch.  xviii.  1,  for  this  we  read,  ri3 
ri'^ri'i:!^,  the  city  Galh  and  the  circumjacent  villages;  but  no  interpreter  has 
succeeded  m  showing  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  original  term.  See  Dathe*' 
Glass,  Phil.  sac.  p.  783. 

2  Sam.  viii.  18 ;  the  sons  of  David  were  called  D'^DhS  ,  priests,  which,  proba- 
bly, is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  imlevitical  priests  of  the  king's  house  and 
palace,  who  are  obviously  upper  officers  of  the  king.  (Compare  verse  17  with 
1  Sam.  xxi.  2,  xxii.  9.)  The  Chronicler,  who  would  endure  no  unlevitical  priest, 
(compare  1  Sam.  i.  11  with  1  Ch.  vi.  18,)  explains  it  by  '!|b7an  l^b   D-iqCMnn; 

1  Ch.  xviii.  17.    So  the  Chaldee  on  Gen.  xli.  45,  Ps.  ex.  4,  translates  y^b  by 

M^"T  >  chief,  which  can  hardly  be  defended.    Here  the  interpreter  was  led  by 
one  of  his  preponderating  opinions.     De  Wette,  1.  c.  81,  82. 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  11 ;  a  piece  of  ground  full  of  ti^Cl^ ,  lentiles.    1  Ch.  xi.  13 ; 

ti'^'^i^PtS ,  barley.  If  this  is  not  a  (false)  gloss  for  the  former  word,  then  it  is  a 
quid  pro  quo,  a  substitution  of  the  known  for  the  unknown.     So  the  Samaritan 

in  Gen.  xxv.  34,  alters  this  term,  which  he  did  not  understand,  into  Q'^S  12^9 
which  the   Samaritan   translator,  in  a  manner  unintelligible  to  me,  renders 

1  Kings  X.  22 ;  a  ship  of  Tarshish,  (S'^C^ri    ^)V( ,)  i.  e.  a  great  sea-ship, 

brought,  every  three  years,  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks,  (as  it  seems 
from  ix.  28)  from  Ophir.  According  to  1  Kings  xxii.  49,  the  ships  of  Tarshish 
set  out  from  Ezion-Geber  to  go  to  Ophir.  The  Chronicler,  who  did  not  know 
that  a  ship  of  Tarshish  meant  any  large  merchant  vessel  in  general,  thus  expl&inf 
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which  had  not  then  entirely  ceased  to  be  vernacular ;  but  this  will 
dlitonish  us  less  when  we  consider  that  a  grammatico-criticai  knowl- 
edge of  the  mother  tongue  and  its  etymologies  was  not  sought  for 
among  the  ancients ;  at  least  not  so  long  as  the  language  was  a  living 
one.  Cicero's  and  Varro's  unlucky  etymologies  of  Latin  words  are 
well  known.  And  we  must  place  in  the  same  category  a  number 
('f  attempts  at  etymology  that  occur  in  the  old  books,  which  can  no 
II] ore  be  justified,  or  admitted  as  correct,  than  they  can  be  charged 
on  their  authors  as  great  faults.'     Such  etymologies  are  forced,  in 

the  former  expression,  —  ships  that  go   to    Tarshish,   0''ip*^t1  t)*iSin  tli^SlI 

and,  in  both  passages,  makes  them  go  to  Tarshish;  but,  in  the  second  pas- 
sage, where  Ophir  is  expressly  named,  he  omits  it,  to  avoid  the  contradiction. 
See  BredotDj  Untersuch,  &c.  ii.  260 — 303.  1  Kings  x.  13 ;  Solomon  gave  tlie 
queen  of  Sheba  all  that  she  wished  and  desired,  besides  what  he  gave  her, 
n'TiblS    'nV?*'^    1^3 ,  or  if  became  King  Solomon^  i.  e.  a  present  worthy  of  King 

Solomon.  The  Chronicler,  probably  misunderstanding  the  last  expression, 
gives  this  inappropriate  term,  —  besides  that  which  shs  brought  to  the  king^ 
'ni'Sb  riH'^in   ^rJ*   T-i^a  •     l  Kings  x.  14  :  kings  of  the  allies,  or  auxiliaries, 

nS3?n  ■'Sb^a  ;  2  Ch.  ix.  14;  for  this,  2*1!?  *^2i)a  .  This  will  scarcely  suffice  in 
this  place,  where  only  Solomon's  subjects  seem  to  be  spoken  of.  (See  Lexicon, 
sub  voce.)  2  Kings  xxii.  13, 17 ;  the  somewhat  unusual  expression,  *^r)?an  nTCH 
my  anger  is  kindled,  which  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch.  xxxiv.  21)  expresses  by  my  anger 
is  poured  out,  the  more  usual  form  *nr:r; )  but  so  unsuitable  in  the  last  place,  that 
he  leaves  out  the  addition  —  and  shall  not  be  quenched.  He  could  not  have  under- 
stood the  etymological  sense  of  the  latter.  —  verse  13,   13*^^5   linsn^i^- 

according  to  all  which  is  prescribed  for  us  (in  it;)  2  Ch.  xxxiv.  21,  i^t'.Sn  "  i^5 
T^'^n  "SD-  ,  according  to  all  which  is  icriUen  in  the  book.  I  conjecture  the  ex- 
pression b5  -ro ,  pre-scribed,  was  unknown  to  the  later  writer. 

<>  Gen.  V.  29 ;  he  called  his  name  n5  t  foi^  he  said.  This  shall  console  us, 
ten:v)— xix.  37;  ::»i?a  is  explained  by  '2Vff2j  from  the  father,  ^xxil  S,U; 
the  name  n*i*1'^?p   JT>'^i?3  is  so  played  upon  that  wo  see  the  author  wished  to 

derive  it  from  HiA^  ,  as  it  is  clearly  done  in  2  Ch.  iii.  2.  Cren.  xxix.  32 ;  it  is 
said  of  the  etymology  of  Reuben,  '^^fi^^,  (i.  e.  behold  a  son!)  she  called  his 

name  Reuben,  for  she  said,  "^^wS^D  tlin^  niA^ ,  Jehovah  has  looked  upon  my 

affliction.    Ex.  ii.22;  tZ^S   is  explained  by  ^3i  a  stranger ^  and  no  respect 

seems  paid  to  QS  .    See  Vater^  1.  c.  p.  666. 

Compare  the  etymologies  of  Janusj  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  125,  sqq. ;  of  Maius,  ibid. 
V.  1 — 110 ;  Lemuria,  v.  481 ;  ^gonaUa,  i.  320,  sqq. 
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the  highest  degree,  where  the  historian  connects  certain  proper 
names  with  mythical  stories  with  which  they  originally  had  no  con- 
nection, or,  in  general,  when  he  uses  them  to  serve  the  end  of  his- 
torical myths.  The  Greek  and  Roman  poets  and  writers  of  myths, 
in  similar  cases,  are  bold  in  the  highest  degree. 

^  10. 

EXTINCTIOW    OP    THE    LANGUAGE. 

1.  In  the  last  period,  the  relation  between  the  written  and  the 
|>opular  languages,  which  were  cognate  and  contemporary,  may  be 
illustrated,  more  or  less,  by  the  analogy  between  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern Greek,  the  Slavic  and  the  Russian,  and  even  between  the  German 
popular  dialect  and  the  written  language  of  Germany ;  but,  in  this 
latter  instance,  the  written  language  is  the  modern.  The  last  com- 
parison is  the  more  suitable,  inasmuch  as  the  less  careful  German 
writers  —  in  particular,  the  Swiss  and  Swabian — sometimes  permit 
the  peculiarities  of  the  popular  language  to  shine  through,  here  and 
there.  The  example  of  the  German  nation  also  shows  how  a  dialect 
(the  High  German)  can  be  pretty  well  understood  without  speaking  it. 

We  cannot  accurately  determine  how  long  the  old  Hebrew 
remained  a  living  language;  whether  it  continued  a  long  time  in 
some  sections,  among  the  "more  respectable''  and  educated;  in 
short,  the  more  and  the  less  of  the  subject  cannot  be  distinctly 
ascertained. 

This  only  is  certain,  that,  in  Nehemiah's  time,  the  people  still 
spoke  Hebrew ;  that,  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  the 
Maccabees,  the  Hebrew  was  still  written,*  though  the  Aramaean 
was  the  prevalent  language ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  about  this  time, 
and  shortly  afler  Alexander  the  Great,  even  the  learned  Jews  found 
it  hard  to  understand  difficult  passages  of  the  old  writings,  because 
the  language  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  speech.^  The  reign  of  the 
Seleucids,  and  the  new  influence  of  an  Aramaean  people,  seem 
gradually  to  have  destroyed  the  last  traces  of  it. 


*  Compare  Daniel  and  the  coins  of  the  Maceabaic  nge. 
^  [See  instances  where  the  writers  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  misunderstood 
the  more  ancient  documents,  Samuel  and  Kings,  in  §  189 — 192,  below.] 

VOL.  I.  68 
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2.  The  Talmudists  and  the  Jewish  grammarians,*  Ephodsus, 
Elias  Levita,  and  Kimchi,  followed  by  Hottinger,  Walton,  Buxtorf, 
and  others,  make  an  exaggerated  and  incorrect  statement,  when 
they  say  that  in  the  exile  the  Jews  had  completely  forgotten  the  old 
language,  and  immediately  after  that  period,  that  the  priests  and 
literary  men  had  to  acquire  it  as  a  learned  language.  They  all  rely, 
mainly,  as  it  seems,  on  a  false  explanation  of  Neh.  viii.  8.  There 
it  is  said,  ''  And  they  [the  priests  and  Levites]  read  in  the  book,  in 
the  Law  of  the  Lord,  dnis?: ,  (verbally,  or  truly,  accurately,)  and 

gave  the  sense,  and  explained  what  was  read."  The  parallel  passage 
in  Ezra  iv.  18,  shows  that  d^iE^a ,  the  word  on  which  this  question 

turns,  must  have  this  meaning.  There  the  king  of  Persia  says, 
"The  letter  which  you  sent  me  has  been  read  before  me,  B'niBJ;, 

verbally,^*  word  for  word.''  Here  we  have  a  reading  of  the  Scripture, 
word  for  word,  accompanied  with  explanations  of  whatever  was 
difficult,  and  probably  with  a  religious  application  of  it,  all  in  the 
same  language.  * 

The  Jews  explain  the  word  differently.     They  understand  B*^ic^ 

in  the  rabbinical  sense  of  "  explained,"  "  with  explanations,"  and 
suppose  it  refers  to  a  translation  into  the  Chaldee  language.*  But 
even  in  the  rabbinical  writings,  the  word  never  means  translation 
into  another  language ;  and  besides,  it  is  expressly  said  (Neh.  xiii. 
23,  24)  that  the  Jews  spoke  Hebrew  at  that  time.'' 


«  Gemara,  Tr.  Megilla,  3,  c.  1.  Nedarim,  37,  2.  EphoeUtus,  Gram.  c.  7. 
Elias,  Prffif.  ad  Melherg.  Kimchi,  ProBf.  ad  Michlol.  Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil.  p. 
279.     JValton,  Proleg.  iii.  §  24.     Buxtorf,  Diss.  Philol.  p.  157. 

*  Sec  same  use  of  the  word,  Lev.  xxiv.  21,  Num.  xii.  34.      Btixtorf,  Lex. 

^jp^ .     Ex.  xxviii.  11.     Isa.  viii.  11. 

^  Rambach,  Clericus,  and  Daihe,  follow  this  opinion.  The  latter  thinks  the 
word  refers  to  a  translation  into  the  Persian  language,  in  Ezra  iv.  18 ;  but  this 
is  expressed  by  Q3^ri ,  (Ezra  iv.  7,  18.) 

«*  See  Bertholdt,  p.  992.  The  author  of  the  book  Cosri,  pt.  iii.  p.  15,  thinks 
a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  law  was  preserved  in  the  hearts  of 
priests  and  judges.  Even  Walton  thinks  the  language  was  not  entirely  forgot- 
ten among  the  people.  See  the  views  of  Pftiffer  and  Loscher,  1.  c.  Simonis, 
Int.  in  Ling.  Heb.  p.  33.     Carpzov,  Grit.  p.  213.     See  EichhorUy   Bibliothek, 

vol.  viii.  p.  3G0,  sqq.     Paulus,  Verosimilia  de  Judeeis Jesu  tempore 

Grieca locutis.    De  Rossi,  Ling,  di  Ghnsto ;  Parm.  1772,  4to. 
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§11. 

RICHES    AND    EXTENT    OF    THE    ANCIENT    LANGUAGE/ 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  entire  vocabulary  of  the  ancient  language 
cannot  be  contained  in  our  relics  of  the  old  Hebrew  literature. 
However,  we  are  not  to  estimate  the  lost  portion  too  highly,  by 
reckoning  all  possible  combinations  from  triliteral  radicals ;  for,  if 
this  rule  is  followed,  we  shall  have  now  remaining  scarcely  the  sixth 
part  of  the  primitive  words.*  The  relics  of  the  language,  however, 
enable  us  to  judge  that  the  people  who,  used  it  moved  in  a  pretty 
limited  circle  of  ideas;  but  of  these  the  religious  ideas  were  the 
most  completely  formed.  The  language  itself  discloses  the  same 
fact,  for  religious  ideas  are  pointed  out  and  distinguished  with  the 
greatest  copiousness  and  accuracy.  It  had  a  great  copiousness  in 
words  of  a  similar  sense,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  its 
poetry,  where  the  parallelism  of  the  members  oflen  demanded  differ- 
ent expressions  of  the  same  thought.""  In  comparison,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Hebrew  language,  in  general,  and  in  respect  to  its  copious- 
ness, stands  midway  between  the  Arabic,  which  is  more,  and  the 
Syriac,  which  is  less,  copious.  However,  some  sources  may  be  found 
that  furnish  more  or  less  important  contributions  to  the  language 
contained  in  the  Bible,  and  from  which  both  grammars  and  lexicons 
may  be  enriched  or  derive  explanations.     They  are  the  following :  — 

I.  The  proper  names,  which,  in  Hebrew,  as  in  all  languages,  were  at 


*  See  a  treatise  by  Com,  Van  Waenan,  De  Lingua  Heb.  pomoeriis  ampliandis, 
in  SchuUens's  Sylloge  of  Dissertations,  p.  719,  sqq.  See  SchuUcns,  De  Defect. 
Ling.  Heb.  §  12. 

^  Albert  Schtdtejts  (Dc  Defect.  Ling.  Heb.  §  12)  thinks  there  were  about  twelve 
thousand  triliteral  roots  possible.  Exclusive  of  the  quadriliterals,  only  about  two 
thousand  of  these  occur.  If  every  root  had  but  thirty  derivatives,  then  thirty 
thousand  are  lost !  What  a  conclusion  from  the  possible  to  the  actual !  See 
SimoniSy  Introd.  in  Ling.  Heb.  p.  16.  Michaelisj  Supplem.  p.  109.  De  Sacy^ 
Gramm.  Arab.  vol.  i.  p.  30.  Leusden  enumerates  the  words  that  occur  in  the 
Hebrew  (and  Chaldee)  Bible  at  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two.  In 
Greek,  there  are  about  eighty  thousand. 

'  It  has  been  said  that  it  contains  sixteen  verba frangendif  ten  verba  qwerendi, 
and  fourteen  expressing  confidence  in  God.  In  words  relating  to  things  that 
belong  to  the  life  of  Oriental  herdsmen,  the  language  is  incomparably  richor  than 
the  most  highly-cultivated  European  language,  e.  g.  in  names  for  cattle  and 
wild  beasts  at  different  ages.    See  Carpxov,  Grit  sac.  p.  201. 
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first  appellatives.  They  may  contain  much  firom  the  most  ancient 
language,  which  will  explain  the  formation  of  the  present  dialect. 
From  this  source  we  obtain  a  whole  series  of  grammatical  forms, 
new  verbs  and  nouns,  —  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  Arabic 
and  Syriac  languages,  but  which  it  is  certain  were  Hebrew  likewise, 
—  and  primitive  forms,  from  which  only  the  derivatives  remain.*  .  . . 
1.  In  other  dialects,  the  following  proper  names  are  very  well- 
known  appellatives.  —  Geshur,   ^^ea ,  bridge.     Dothan,   ym ,  two 

springs.     Nun,  "^13 ,  Jish,     nSD ,  law.     Sisera,  fti^iD'^D ,  hattle-arrtof. 

Cain,  y^\^ ,  a  smith.  Appellatives  from  the  names  of  beasts  are  par- 
ticularly clear.  —  Aran,   "^^^  ,  wild  goat.     Jemiroah,  TO^^Ja*^ ,  dove. 

Hoglah,  ni:^ni  partridge.    Othni,  inb,  Hon.      Shaalabbin,  D'^l^yc, 

city  of  foxes,  (fox-borough.)  We  can  trace  more  than  thirty  proper 
names  in  m  to  similar  radical  words.  This  has  been  done,  though 
not  completely,  in  Schiedii  Lex.  Heb.  ed.  Crronewoud.  In  many 
instances,  the  etymology  is,  indeed,  obscure,  but  a  good  deal  of  the 
obscurity  may  be  cleared  up  by  a  careful  examination.  Thus 
tDir*i^"«  is  certainly  not  compounded  of  t:ic  ici^^ ,  possession  of  peace; 
but  it  means  rather  people  of  peace,  fi-om  i*i*^,  equivalent   to  the 

Arabic  "^m ,  synonymous  with  bn» ,  D'^nJa ,  so  that  perhaps  it  means 

tent,  or  dwelling  of  peace,  for  ^^*y ,  in  Hebrew,  had  this  modified 

sense.     Compare  ink ,  a  ^cn^,  in  Arabic   bnifc,  a  people  ;  also,  rr^, 

a  house,  or  a  people.     So  i^^^T^ ,  or  i«*^^ ,  the  name  of  a  desert,  means 

dwelling  of  God.'*  The  writers  themselves  explain  many  difficult 
words,  as,  for  example,  omSH,  (Gen.  xvii.  5,)  *ir5,  (xxv.  25.)     But 

in  other  cases,  the  etymology  which  they  give  is  not  correct.*  Thus, 
according  to  1  Sara.  i.  20,  i»i^?3»  is  derived  from   553   and   r» , 

called  of  God ;  but  a  better  meaning  is,  name  of  God,  from  *?;3 ,  the 
construct  state  of  CZ) ,  as  ^'DXk  and  "^^M  are  the  construct  state  of  rat  • 
So  s^^nsJainfi^  means  mourning  of  Egypt,  according  to  Gen.  iv.  11; 

but  it  rather  means  place  or  threshing-floor  of  Egypt.  In  some 
instances,  we  have  not  the  means  of  understanding  fully  an  allusion 


<>  See  the  literature  on  the  explanation  of  the  proper  names  in  Wolff,  Bib. 
Heb.  vol.  ii.  p.  565.  Hist.  Lex.  p.  219,  sqq.  Tet  much  is  still  to  be  done. 
The  most  useful  works  are  Simonis,  Onomasticon,  V.  T.,(1741,  4to.,)  and  HHUri 
Onomast.,  (1706,  4to.) 

^  See  Lexicon,  sub  voce.  •  See  above,  §  8,  4. 
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to  the  etymology  of  a  name ;  an  example  occurs  in  Jer.  xx.  3,  nnmf& , 
which  seems  to  mean  welfare.*^ 

2.  The  grammaticcU  forms^  which  seldom  or  never  occur  in  the 
common  language,  are  as  follows :  the  emphatic  state  of  the  Ara- 
msan  in   »*i^:p,  a  city^  »i3?,  a  yoke;  the  dual  form  in  tD",  T;,  and 

I",  (see  § 21,  3 ;)  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Segolate  noun,  as  in  ^n» ; 
the  Chaldee  form  of  the  future,  as  y^:p^ ,  he  would  advise ;  c^5'^ , 
ht  assembles  together ;  the  participle,  as  \yiiik ,  camel-keeper.  Com- 
pare tj'^ya'in,  maintaining ^  (Ps.  xvi.  5;)  the  frequent  Joe?  compaginis, 
as  in  '^^Ja  "^y^^f  &'C. 

The  old  singular  forms,  of  which  only  the  plural  is  now  found,  are 
of  special  importance.     ^^  =  ^n,  a  mountain^  (compare  Gen.  xlix. 

26 ;)  ^? ,  a  city,  of  which  the  plural  occurs,  D'^'^r .      There  are 

several  words  of  the  form  ^^m  ,  of  which  only  the  plurals  remain,  as 

tritk .     So  i»^>a^ ,  Gods  day,  which  is  a  relic  of  v^"^  =  n?a"« ,  and 

Ja-^  is  the  singular  of  D'^Ta*^ .     So  nicnn>a ,  or  b»»5in?a ,  where  vi?a  =  n?a 

or  n^,  (in  i£thiopic,  met,)  signifies  man,  and  is  the  singular  of 

ta'^nya.    Of  the  same  form  are  b«*i]>*i  and  ift^^Jao ,  where  s|T*i  =  n?*i ,  or 

S?'^ ,  and  !)M  =  to . 

II.  Another  source,  not  always  sufficiently  regarded  or  made  use 
of  for  single  ancient  forms  of  speech,  is  found  in  the  variants  of  the 
Kethib,  where  the  authors  of  the  Keri  have  sometimes  inserted  some 
old  and  genuine  words  along  with  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  incor* 
rect,  and  with  some  real  errors.  According  to  the  old  critical  canon, 
that  where  both  are  supported  by  equal  authority,  the  more  difficult 
reading  has  the  preference,  the  balance  turns  in  favor  of  the  Kethib ; 
and  the  analogy  of  the  cognate  dialects  oflen  comes  to  settle  the 
well-known  controversy  of  the  Masorites,  according  to  the  principles 
of  these  languages.* 

<*  See  J.  D.  MichoLeUs,  C'Om.  in  loc. 

^  For  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  Kethib  and  Keri,  see  Simtnda,  Analysis 
Lect.  Masoret. ;  Hal.  1752,  8vo.  They  are  arranged  in  classes  by  HUler,  De 
arcan.  Kethib  et  Keri ;  Tab.  1692,  8vo.  On  the  superiority  of  the  Kethib,  and 
the  explanation  thereof,  see  J.  A.  Danzius,  Sinceritas  Scripture  V.  T.  prevalente 
Keri  vacillans ;  Jen.  1713,  4to.,  reprinted  in  J.  Iken,  Thes.  Phil,  novus.  F. 
Tsepregi,  Diss,  de  Authentia  select.  Chethibim,  partes  ii.,  (Francq.  1725;) 
reprinted  in  Sylloge  Dissertat.  above  cited,  vol.  i.  No.  2, 3.  J.  F.  Froriep,  Diss, 
de  Utilitate  Ling.  Arab,  in  defendendis  nonnullis  locis  rov  Chethib;  Leips. 
1767,  4to. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  rare  words  and  forms  of  the  Kethib, 

which  have  been  displaced  by  the  Keri,  and  which  are  found  onlj 

in   the  passages   referred   to:   bro,  probably   J^,   to   be    greedy 

or   avaricious;    Prov.  xx.  21.*      rren  =  TC»,    ire;    Jer.    vi.    29. 

pin  =  i:5^n,  ftosom;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  11.     Dint:  =  D*^t3 ,  not  yet;  Ruth  iii. 

14.     DB*^,  to  he  placed ^  neuter  of  DliD,  (as  *12*^ ,  from  n'ls;)  Gen. 

xxiv.  33,  Judg.  xii.  3 :  it  occurs  without  the  Keri,  only  in  Gen.  I.  26. 
ta'^ri^iB,  for    D^^ns,   villages;   Esth.  ix.  19.     And,  after  the   same 

analogy,  D*^?ai*^» ,  Syrians ;  2  Kings  xvi.  6.  D^*^i]?*^ ,  woods ;  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  25,  and  ^riswirr'ina,  Jer.  xlix.  28,  Ezra  ii.  1,  for  D*iJ3*i»,  C'^nj*', 
and  *^2r»n5^n3 .  ni?r  for  *^^T2 ,  little ;  Jer.  xiv.  3,  xlviii.  4.  'iTD''»*i  = 
I'irH*^;  Job  xv.  7,  Josh.  xxi.  10.  (It  is  the  prevalent  form  in  the 
Samaritan  text.)  m*^»>a  ,  for  W?a;  2  Kings  xi.  4,  9,  10,  15.  (Com- 
pare the  Arabic  &jLo  .) 

The  following  are  peculiar  in  respect  to  grammar :  The  imper- 
ative, like  *^pin*^  =  *^D'Tn;  Ps.  xxxviii.  21.     Participles,  like  D*^;i^r?; 

1  Sam.  xxv.  18,  2  Kings  xxiii.  4.  Double  plurals,  or  duals,  like 
tt'^mnnt?:;  2  Ch.  xxxiv.  5.  *^?i5'^'^;  1  Kings  vi.  16.  Duals  in  S"; 
Ezek.  xxv.  9,  xlvi.  19. 

The  variants  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  furnish  far  more 
numerous  additions  to  the  language ;  but,  on  account  of  the  correc- 
tional character  of  this  text,  we  cannot,  on  this  authority,  assume 
that  every  thing  is  old  and  genuine  Hebrew  which  does  not  bear  the 
mark  of  an  Aramaeo-Samaritan  form  ;  for  it  may  be  a  modern  altera- 
tion. The  same  remark  is  to  be  made  respecting  the  variants  of  the 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  for  they  disclose  an  attempt  to  remove  what 
was  difficult  or  unusual  from  the  text,  more  frequently  than  they 
show  that  any  thing  strange,  and  elsewhere  unknown,  was  to  be 
found  in  it.     However,  the  variant  Q'^nil^D   y^^,  Job  xxiv.  11,  (for 

Bnin^r  "^^5,  after  the  analogy  of  D';iri'i>3h,)  deserves  some  attention. 

In  a  verse  interpolated  after  Ps.  xiv.  3,  we  find  the  ana^  Xeydfierov 
i??3 ,  a  star,  in  the  sense  of  fate. 

III.  On  the  Jewish  coins  of  the  Maccabaic  age,  some  glosses  occur, 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  are  not  found  in  the  more  ancient  He- 


^  See  ^.  SchvUenSj  in  loc. 
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brew;  for  example,  '^I'^s  rn*ini,  or  n*ini,ybr  the  liberation  of  Zion, 
read  n'lnni.* 

IV.  Some  few  words  of  the  most  modern  Hebrew  are  found  in  the 
Greek  Apocrypha;  but  as  they  are  written  in  Greek  letters,  it  is,  in 
general,  very  difficult  to  interpret  them.^ 

V.  Many  old  Hebrew  words  are  doubtless  preserved  in  the  language 
of  the  Talmud,  particularly  of  the  Mishna,  which,  in  antiquity  and 
language,  comes  the  nearest  to  the  most  modern  books  of  the  canon. 
But  who  will  undertake  to  separate  the  old  from  the  new  ?  However, 
if  we  may  infer  any  thing  from  the  analogy  of  other  dead  languages, 
we  must  maintain  that  many  derivatives  from  old  primitives,  and  their 
new  significations,  may  be  of  late  origin.  It  is  natural  that  this 
should  be  the  case  with  all  words  which  relate  to  more  modern  ideas. 
But  it  is  not  the  business  of  men  who  use  a  dead  language  to  form 
new  primitives ;  and  in  this  case,  for  the  most  part,  there  must  be 
something  ancient  at  the  bottom,  especially  if  the  usage  of  the  word 
differs  from  the  Syriac.  We  may  assume,  with  some  confidence,  a 
certain  antiquity  for  the  numerous  names  of  animals,  plants,  d^c, 
which  occur  in  the  Mishna,  and  which  were  so  soon  forgotten,  that 
even  in  the  Gemara  they  required  an  explanation.^     For  the  most 

«  BayeTy  De  Nummis  Heb.  p.  21.  Ekhel^  Doctrina  Num.  Vet.  vol.  iii.  p.  469. 
In  the  Mishna  and  Targums  we  find  1*l^n  and  tl^^*^n ;  ri1*^n  is  more  frequent, 
and  is  allied  to  IITl  *  Idber,  ingenuus.    The  derivation  firom  D^H  is  false. 

*  E.  g.  the  title  of  1  Mace,  SaQpti^-SaQpavtaX,  i.  e.  b«  *^.?^  '^nc  ra*JB  t 
History  of  the  Princes  of  the  Sons  of  God^  (Michaelis^  Or.  Bib.  xii.  112 ;  see  in 
Bertholdty  I.  c.  p.  1047;)  Maxxa^^aiog,  most  probably  "^^pTa  ,  Hammerer  ;  comp. 
Charles  Martel,  (Bertholdt,  1.  c.  1045;)  ulfitdaiov  =  0*^7*^011,  i.  e.  the  pious 
adherents  of  Jehovah,  (Ps.  Ixxix.  2;)  AvQav,  or  Aavaoavy  (1  Mace.  ii.  5,)  a 
surname  of  Eleazar,  i.  e.  foramen f  podex  brutorum,  {MichaeliSy  Supplem.  p.  696; 
see  1  Mace.  vi.  43 — 46;)  An(fovq,  a  name  of  Jonathan,  c'^&n,  libertus. 
Others  are  derived  from    the   Syro-Chaldee  vernacular;    e.  g.   tpaqiaaiog  =: 

]jk^'fa ,  separatus ;  '^Eaaaios,  pius. 

*  A  great  number  of  them  may  be  found  in  Tract  Kilaimy  in  Surenhusius's 
Mishna,  vol.  i.  p.  109.    Many  of  them,  if  we  do  not  include  the  foreign  names, 

seem  to  be  vernacular  in  Palestine,  and  old ;  e.  g.  Q^D3M ,  m  Arabic,  ^L>f  > 

^1^1 ,  and  also  ^li^jf ,  pearsy  though  in  other  dialects  of  the  Arabic, 

plums;    i":*^n»  j5l^'    mustard;  Mbl*  a  gourd;    tl*lT»   salad;  m3t3D 
pulse  y  &c. 
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part,  they  agree  with  the  Arabic.  The  negative  argument,  which  may 
be  brought  from  the  fact  of  their  non-occurrence  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, has  little  value ;  for  those  books,  from  their  peculiar  character, 
did  not  furnish  an  occasion  for  the  use  of  the  word. 

VI.  Here  and  there,  in  the  oldest  versions,  particularly  in  that  of 
the  Seventy,  significations  are  given  to  word^  which  they  really  had 
in  the  old  Hebrew,  and  which  are  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  the 
cognate  dialects,  but  of  which  no  examples  now  occur. 

Vn.  On  account  of  the  very  close  affinity  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Phoenician,  something  may  be  found  in  the  relics  of  the  latter 
dialect  which  was  genuine  Hebrew,  but  does  not  occur  in  the  docu- 
ments that  are  preserved  to  us.* 

DIALECTS    IN   THE    HEBREW   LANGUAGE. 

1.  The  analogy  of  almost  all  other  languages  would  render  it 
probable  that,  while  the  Hebrew  was  a  living  language,  some  diver- 
sity of  dialects  had  found  place,  even  if  there  were  now  no  distinct 
traces  of  such  a  diversity.  But  in  the  case  of  a  meagre  language, 
which  itself  was  at  first  only  a  dialect  of  a  greater  family  of  lan- 
guages, too  much  is  not  to  be  built  on  this  supposition.  The  com- 
parison of  the  Greek  dialects  is  not  to  the  point,  for  all  actual  traces 
of  dialects  among  the  Hebrews  relate  merely  to  pronunciation.  In 
the  written  language,  nothing  can  be  found  which  can  be  called  a 
provincialism,  with  any  considerable  degree  of  probability.  Still  less 
can  the  peculiarities  of  the  second  period  be  regarded  as  provincial 
idioms.* 


<»  See  Excurs.  of  Gescnius^  at  end  of  his  Cresch.  Heb.  Sprache,  [and  also  his 
Paliiojrraphische  Studien  aber  Phonisches  und  Punisches  Schriil.,  and  Script. 
Ling.  PhcEnic.  Monumenta,  3  pt«.  4to. ;  Halle,  1837.] 

^  Jo.  Kie^sUngy  Do  Dialectis  Heb.  diss.  11.  Eichhont,  I.e.  §  11.  Kachtigallt 
in  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  ix.  p.  235.  Dereser  finds  traces  of  a  Moabittsk  dialect  iu  the 
book  of  Ruth.  But  Kiessiing  (1.  c.)  goes  farther  than  any  other,  and  finds  a  dia- 
lectic variation  in  the  anomalous  inflections  that  oflcn  occur ;  c.  g.  in  the 
feminine  termination  T  - ,  he  finds  the  Philistine  or  Idunutan  dialect.  Comp. 
r^»,  r*'!:3,  rb'^^-  He  thinks  "la  (for  "la)  belongs  to  the  dialect  of  Judtpa. 
See  Simonis,  Onomast.  V.  T.  p.  40.  J^achtigaU  (1.  c.)  speaks  of  a  dialect  east- 
.lordanic.  and  a  7/>e5{-Jordanic  dialect  distinguished  by  the  use  of  D  ^  ^3K 
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2.  The  following  are  the  passages:  Judg.  xii.  6,  according  to 
which  the  Ephraimites  were  distinguished  by  an  habitual  pronuncia- 
tion of  s  like  in ,  {sh  like  5 ;)  Neh.  xiii.  23,  24,  where  the  zealous 
patriot  was  angry  because  the  dialect  of  Ashdod  had  stolen  into  Je- 
rusalem instead  of  the  genuine  Jewish  dialect.  Some  also  mention 
Judges  xviii.  3,  where  it  is  said  the  Danites  knew  the  voice  {'z% )  of 
a  young  Levite.  But  the  terms  of  the  expression,  and  the  context, 
render  it  probable  that  it  is  not  a  dialect,  {XdXia^)  which  is  here 
spoken  of,  but  the  individucU  voice  of  a  young  man  who  was  known 
to  the  parties  concerned.* 

Since  the  Philistine  names  of  persons,  places,  and  gods,  are  regu- 
lar  Hebrew  in  their  form,  as  m:?,  -n^Tb^^a,  'nb>3*^i»,  the  dialectic 

»-  :--  f  f  r      •  -I 

difference  may  consist  chiefly  in  the  pronunciation,    'po ,  prince^ 

seems  to  be  a  peculiar  word.  M(i(^pag,  the  name  of  an  idol  of  Gaza,  is 
Syriac,    r:i73  ,  Dominus  hominum.     But  this  may  be  of  recent  date. 

3.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  throughout  the  second  period,  a 
popular  language  prevailed,  which  differed  from  the  written  language, 
but  was  yet  similar  to  it.  However,  at  an  earlier  date,  the  language 
of  common  life  may  have  differed  from  it  in  some  forms ;  and  some 
words  are  found,  which  are  not  so  easily  explained  by  referring  them 
to  the  influence  of  the  Syriac,  as  by  the  supposition  that  they  were 
incorrect  expressions  used  in  common  life,  which  have  stolen  into  the 
written  language.  Here,  probably,  belong  the  numerous  inaccurate 
and  careless  expressions  in  Ezekiel;  the  occasional  confusion  of 
gender,  especially  in  the  pronouns,  (thus  Mm  is  used  in  a  masculine^ 

and  QptM  in  n  feminine  sense  ;^)  the  confusion  and  blending  of  kin- 
dred forms,  (as  D^rrncin,  for  D^piamn,  Zach.  x.  6;)  the  conjuga- 
tion hithpael;  the  frequent  use  of  the  redundant  deUiv,  commodi, 
•^i ,  ?rb  ,*  and  perhaps  the  abbreviated  forms,  like  yk'^p^ .'    Much,  which 

In  this  way,  he  claims  Eccles.,  Cant,  and  a  part  of  Jonah,  for  the  first  period. 
But  he  adduces  no  adequate  reasons. 

*  See  DrusiuSf  in  loc. 

*  The  common  Arabs  use  an  analogous  f  jrm.    See  Lexicon,  sub  voce  nriM . 

*  See  Sieph.  Byzant.  sub  voce  ra^a.  Bochart,  Geog.  sac.  lib.  i.  ch.  xv.  p.  60. 
The  fact  that  Peter  was  detected  by  his  language,  Matt.  xzvi.  73.  Compare 
the  paraphrases  in  Terenee,  and  ihe  formula  in  Horacs^  (^^id  nUhi  CeUus  agist 

*  Compare,  in  Arabic,  ^%XjJi2 ,  vulg.  ,!^AxftJ .  See  Weekkerlins^  Heb. 
Lesebuch,  p.  60. 
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belongs  here,  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  rabbinical  language,  as 
~ p ,  \ip ,  the  conjugation  nithpael,  d&c. 


^  13. 

RELATION  or  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE  TO  THE  COGNATE 

DIALECTS. 

In  order  to  make  the  necessary  use  of  the  cognate  dialects,  it  is 
very  important,  for  every  one  who  wishes  to  go  beyond  the  rudi- 
ments, to  form  a  just  notion  of  the  kind  of  relation  between  them. 

This  subject  belongs  rather  to  hermeneutics,  upon  which  we  shall 
not  enter ;  but  a  few  remarks  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

1.  In  all  respects,  geographical  as  well  as  others,  the  Hebrew 
language  stands  midway  between  the  copious  Arabic  and  the  Ara- 
maean language,  which  is  incomparably  poorer.  This  is  shown  in 
the  orthography,  the  vocalization,  and  in  the  greater  or  less  richness 
in  grammatical  forms,  and  stock  of  words.  In  the  alphabet,  the 
Arabic  has  six  letters  more,  and  expresses  certain  degrees  of  sound 
in  the  letters  i,(T,)n,t3,3?,S,  and  n ,  by  a  written  character.  The 
Syrians  have  one  letter  (fe)  less  than  the  Hebrews;  they  write  o 
instead  of  it.     The  Arabic  is  richer  in  vowels  than  the  Hebrew, 

and   the   Syriac   is  poorer.     Compare   Jucs ,  Jdd  ,   and  "C^^ .    In 

Arabic,  the  abundance  of  grammatical  forms  is  much  greater.  It 
has  ten  regular  conjugations,  with  their  passives,  besides  the  un- 
usual conjugations,  a  dual  form  of  verbs,  and  a  distinct  separation  of 

H  It  If  

verbs,  -^B ,  '^i ,  and  ib ,  &c.  The  Syriac  has  no  conjugation  niphal, 
no  alterations  of  the  future  tense ;  and,  in  the  irregular  verbs,  the 
forms  i^i  and  ni ,  15  and  'ly ,  and  both  classes  of  'id  ,  run  together, 
while,  in  Hebrew,  they  are  separate.  Still  further,  the  Hebrew  has 
united  the  peculiar  formations  of  the  two  other  classes.  The 
Arabic  forms  all  the  passives  by  the  obscurer  vowels;  the  Syriac 
by  prefixing  the  syllable  rifi^:  the  Hebrew  forms  pyed  and  hophal 
in  the  first  way,  and  the  reflective  hithpael  in  the  last. 

2.  The  Hebrew  bears  marks  of  being  older  than  the  Arabic  and 
Syriac  in  their  present  form.  Therefore,  in  Hebrew  the  etymolc^y 
is  often  very  obvious  when  it  is  lost  in  the  other  dialects.  We  can 
see  several  forms  and  senses  of  words  originating  in  the  Hebrew 
which  are  fixed  in  the  present  Syriac  and  Arabic 
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3.  On  account  of  its  riches  and  the  copiousness  of  its  sources 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  Arabic  will  yield  the  inquirer 
proportionally  the  richest  booty.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed 
that  the  Aramaean  often  lies  nearer  to  the  Hebrew,  since  it  is  evi- 
dent, both  from  history  and  geography,  that  the  Hebrews  had  a 
nearer  contact  with  nations  who  spoke  the  Aramaean  than  with  such 
as  spoke  the  Arabic' 

^  14. 

GLOSSES  TAKEN  FROM  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  THAT  ARE  NOT 

SHEMITISH. 

Since  the  Israelites,  while  their  language  remained  a  living  speech, 
stood  in  close  connection  with  several  foreign  nations,  and,  part  of 
the  time,  lived  in  the  same  region  with  them,  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  single  words  should  not  be  introduced  to  the  Hebrew  from 
languages  which  had  no  other  affinity  with  it;  and  sometimes,  after 
a  slight  alteration,  they  became  naturalized  in  it. 

1.  During  their  residence  in  iEgypt,  they  may  have  received  a 
small  number  of  ^Egyptian  words,  particularly  names  of  things  which 
were  common  in  Mgypi,  These  may  be  explained  by  the  present 
Coptic  language,  a  descendant  of  the  old  ^Egyptian ;  but  this  is  now 
extinct,  and  is  only  used  as  an  ecclesiastical  language.^  It  has  no 
affinity  with  the  Shemitish  languages. *" 

'  It  18  interesting  to  notice  the  modification  the  Aramsan  words  underwent 
when  they  were  admitted  into  the  Hebrew.  All  the  words  which  the  Syrians 
apply  to  the  worship  of  God  are  applied  to  idolatry  by  the  Hebrews,  because  the 
worship  of  the  Syrians  appeared  to  them  as  apostasy,  or  false  religion;  e.  g. 

D^^^^,  in  SjTihCy  priests,  in  Hebrew,  idol-priests;  13D  ,  in  Syr.  to  fall  down^ 
in  Heb.  to  fall  down  before  idols  ;  QC^  ,  Syr.  >o^,  to  prophesy  ^  Heb.  to  foretell 

by  divination,  applied  to  false  prophets;  &C^ ,  Syr.  to  pray,  Heb.  to  practise 
magic;  'Sip  and  mSlDy  Syr.  consecrated  man  or  tooman,  Heb.  a  prostitute. 

In  the  Peshito,  M'^TSIM  ,  which  properly  means  Syriac,  is  heathen. 

*  See  Quatremere,  Recherches  sur  la  Langrue,  &c.  de  TEgypte;  1806,  4to. 
Addung,  Mithridates,  vol.  iii.  Ign.  Rossis  Etymologis  iEgyptiacs;  Rom. 
1808,  4to. 

'  See  Jerome,  Com.  in  Isa.  ziz.  18,  lib.  viii.  ch.  19,  and  Michaelis,  Or.  Bib. 
vol.  V.  p.  50,  sqq.     Origen,  Cont.  Celsum,  iii.  p.  115,  al.  451. 

Examples.  —  ^HM ,  JEgypt  a/i,  H'ile  grass.  ^K^ ,  iEgjpt  lo^o,  itQo,  a 
flood,  the  JiTiU.  Some  proper  names,  e.  g.  Hs^^D ,  tpovno,  king.  Perhaps  the 
names  of  some  of  the  months,  tOO ,  Copt,  tvi^c.    The  names  of  the  precioop 
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2.  Persian  words  were  admitted  into  the  Hebrew  in  a  far  later 
period, — that  of  the  Persian  dominion.  For  the  most  part,  they  are 
such  as  were  borrowed  from  things  which  were  peculiar  to  Persia, 
such  as  the  titles  of  magistrates,  honorary  titles,  &c.  The  dialect 
which,  at  that  time,  prevailed  in  Persia  proper,  is  called  Parsi^  and 
from  this  the  Persian  words  contained  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  con- 
temporary Greek  and  Roman  writers  were  borrowed.  However, 
they  frequently  agree  with  the  older  dialects,  Zend  and  Pchlvij  and, 
in  most  cases,  the  modern  Persian,  which  is  not  altogether  different, 
must  supply  the  want  of  older  sources.* 

stones  have  been  sometimes  taken  for  ^Egyptian,  but  the  fact  cannot  be  proved. 
Accidental  agreement  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  affinity ;  as,  ^»:il, 
Copt,  uvoxy  I;    Q*^ ,  Copt,  la^iy  the  sea ;    Q'^&^t)  and   Q*^&^iD ,  Serapis^  &c. 

Many  such  words,  with  a  little  alteration,  are  capable  of  a  Hebrew  ety- 
mology; so  their  true  origin  has  been   overlooked;   e.g.  D)l,  Copt.  XH  MI, 

JEgypty  which  the  Jews,  perhaps,  regarded   as  a  southern   region.     r<i^*TS, 

the  ^iU-karse,  (probably   p    ehe-maut^  the  toater^oz ;)    Tl^M ,   i.  e.  ape-riek^ 

Utwer  the  head 

Among  modem  interpreters  of  Scripture,  Bochart  and  Pfeifferj  (Dubia  vezata,) 
but  still  more  P.  E.  Jahlonski,  have  distinguished  themselves  by  applying  the 
Coptic  to  explain  such  expressions.  The  explanations  of  J.  R.  Forster  (Man- 
tissas ^gypt.  ad  Lib.  de  Bysso  Antiquonim,  Epist.  ad  J.  D.  Michaelem)  are 

less  acceptable.     Sec,  also,  Wahl,  Magazin  fbr morg.  und  Bib.  Lit.  Tb. 

i. — iii.  The  best  collection  and  explanation  of  all  the  real  and  alleged  iEgyp- 
tian  glosses  is  made  by  Jablonskij  Opusc.  ed.  Te  Water^  vol.  i.  Scholz  borrowed 
his  explanations  {Eichhorns  Repert.  vol.  xiii.  p.  1 — 31)  from  these  papers. 

•  On  the  language  of  ancient  Persia,  see  Anquetil  du  Perrotty  [Acad,  des  In- 
script.  vol.  xxxi.  xxxvii.  xxxviii.]  in  Kleuker's  Zend-Avesta,  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  sqq., 
especially  the  Lexicon  of  Zend  and  Pehlvi,  vol.  iii.  p.  137,  sqq.     See  Klcuker's 

Anhang  zur  Zend-Avesta,   vol.  i.  p.  2 Bochart^   (Phaleg.  i.  15,)  Ji. 

Pff^ffer,  (1.  c.  and  Opp.  Philol.;  Ultraj.  1674,  4to.,)  De  Dieu,  (Crit.  sac.,)  Hot- 
tinger^  (Smegma  Orient,  p.  75—80,)  Reland,  (De  vet.  Ling.  Pers.  Diss,  miscell. 
vol.  ii.  p.  97,)  John,  (Einleit.  and  Archaol.,)  and  Lorsbach,  (Archiv.  fbr  morg. 
Lit.  vol.  i.  ii.,)   have  done  much   to  explain  these  words,  but  much   is  still 

obscure See  the  appellatives  in  SimorUs,  Arcanum  Form.  p.  639,  the 

proper  names  in  his  Onomast.  V.  T.  p.  567 

Examples. —  Cl?3^»   a   letter;  compare  8\Uot  ,  something  tcritten.     M, 

S\3i  Law ;  "PehWif  Dadha;  Zend,  Daetie.      i)*i?a*l3  ,   J|  *%5^  worm-red^  i.  e. 

karmesin,  [crimson.]  Q^^t1*^& ,  Parsi,  Pordomim,  nobles  ;  compare  Pardem^  in 
Pehlvi,  ^jirjl.     Q3D&,  Pers.  Pedam,  Peigham,  word^  sayings  edict.     nriDi 
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3.  Still  more  difficult  is  the  inquiry  to  what  language  the  Assyrio- 
Babylonian  names  of  gods,  persons,  and  especially  of  kings,  (Nebo 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,)  belong.  They  occur  in  the  writings  before 
the  exile,  and  in  the  works  of  profane  authors.'  It  is  almost  univer- 
sally acknowledged  that  these  are  the  relics  of  the  proper  Assyrian 
language ;  and  then  the  only  question  is  this  —  To  what  Asiatic  fami- 
ly of  languages  does  that  belong  1 

Many  old  writers  on  language,  whom  Adelung,  Heeren,  and 
Eichhorn,  have  followed,  consider  it  a  Shemitish  dialect,  which 
resembled  the  east-Aramsan  of  the  Babylonians.  This  supposition 
is  supported  by  Isa.  xxxvi.  11,  where  the  Assyrian  Rabshakeh  is 
commanded  to  speak  Aramaean ;  by  the  name  Assyrian  letteriijfor 
Chaldee  square  letters,  and  finally  by  the  fact  that  the  Syrians  and 
Assyrians  are  often  confounded  together  in  the  classics.  Following 
this  theory,  these  names  have  been  explained  from  the  Shemitish  dia- 
lects.^ But  the  foreign  aspect  of  these  names,  and  the  ill-success 
which  has  attended  these  attempts  to  explain  them,  furnish  a  reason 
for  rejecting  the  hypothesis,  especially  as  these  objections  may  be 
enforced  by  other  arguments.  The  fact  that  Rabshakeh  was  com- 
manded to  speak  in  Aramaean  does  not  prove  it  was  his  mother 
tongue,  for  this  dialect  was  used  at  the  Persian  court,  as  a  means  of 
communicating  with  the  provinces  on  this  side  the  Euphrates.  (Ezra 
iv.  7.)  The  name  Assyrian  writing  proves  only  the  probable  iden- 
tity of  the  writing  character.  The  uncritical  confusion  of  names 
that  are  similar  in  Greek  and  Roman,  but  not  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, does  not  deserve  consideration  in  this  inquiry. 

The  attempt  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  (at  the  suggestion  of  J.  R.  Forster) 

Krr'^n ,  governor  J  &c.,  which  last  word  has  not  yet  been  adequately  explained. 
Proper  Jidmes.  —  KriTfcnirl^M,  Artaxerxes^  i.e.   in  the  Zend,  Arta-Schetrao^ 

Great  King.     D'TlS ,  sun.     flTinSp  ,  given  by  Mithra. 

The  Hebrew  has  some  words  in  common  with  the  Persian  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing that,  they  may  be  of  Shemitish  origin ;  e.  g.  T33  T3 ,  a  treasure.  Pen.  ^*i^, 

Pehlvi  Gand.     D*?^!?     is  doubtful.     In  the  old  Hebrew,  Persian  words  are 

doubtful  J  e.  g.  pC?a'1 .    See  Lexicon. 

•  See  these  in  the  canon  of  Ptolemy.  Comp.  Semter,  in  his  Erlautemngschrif- 
ten  zur  Allg.  Welthistorie,  vol.  iii.  p.  105,  sqq. 

*  Loscher,  1.  c.  p.  41.  SinunUs,  Onomast.  p.  567.  Adelung,  1.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  330. 
Heeren,  Comment.  Soc.  Grott.  vol.  viii.  De  Ling.  Imperii  Persici,  §  15.  Eieh- 
karnj  Qewch,  neuem  Sprachenkunde,  vol.  i.  p.  417. 


s. .-. 
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to  explain  them  from  the  Slavic  dialects  is  still  more  unfortunate 
and  objectionable.  He  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  which  is  wholly 
groundless,  that  the  Chaldees  of  the  Bible  are  the  northern  Chaldees 
of  Xenophon  and  Strabo.  Thus  he  completely  overlooks  the  con- 
nection between  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  dynasties.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  admitted,  with  the  highest  degree  of  probability, 
that  these  names,  and,  in  general,  the  Assyrian  language,  belong  to 
the  Medo-Persian  stock.* 

4.  After  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  there  was  so  im- 
portant an  intercourse  between  Greece  and  Hither  Asia,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  some  Greek  words  were  adopted  into  the  Asi- 
atic languages;  without  doubt  this  has  been  done  in  the  Chaldee 
passages  of  Daniel,  and  therefore  it  seems  possible  that  the  same  may 
have  been  done  in  the  contemporary  Hebrew  writings.  Many 
interpreters  have  thought  they  discovered  Greek  words,  or  Grecisms, 
or  turns  and  senses  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  But  they  will  not 
stand  before  an  accurate  examination.^ 

With  more  reason,  a  Greek  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  two 
words  which  occur   in   the   oldest   Hebrew   writings;    e.   g.  T'Cb, 

Syriac,    »-iD?2i  ,   Idunag,   Da5)D  ,  Tcab'iD ,  Chaldee,  xrpb'iD  ,  ndUu^, 

TrdUi^l,  TTuXluxl;^  pelUx.  Both,  therefore,  must  have  passed,  at  an 
early  date,  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Phoenicians.  But  rabc  seems  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  East,  where  polygamy  was  common,  to 
the  Greeks ;  and  the  etymological  arguments  are  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  theory/ 

<»  See  MickaeliSy  Spicileg.  Geog.  ii.  102.  On  the  other  hand,  Adelung^  1.  c.  Gest- 
nius,  Lexicon,  sub  voce  f^liSS) .     See  Rosenmnller,  in  Habac.  i.  3.     See  Jab- 

lonski,  1.  c.  iii.  12!).  Qiuitremere,  Recherches  sur  la  Langue  ct  lea  Antiquites 
do  I'Egypte;  1808,  4to.  Rossi,  EtymologicoB  iEgypt. ;  1808,  4to.  Lorsback, 
Archiv.  fur  inorgenlandische  Lit.  i.  2,  &c. 

*  Some  interpreters  explain  as  Greek  the  words  in  the  modem  Hebrew,  ex- 
plained above  as  Persian;  e.g.  Q'^?an*^& ,  nqorifioi,  naquxo^ioi ;  03^5,  tf^iyua, 

word,  thing.  But  these  words  rarely  occur  in  Greek  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
Hebrew.  Drusiusy  on  Esther,  i.  3.  SinumiSy  Lex.  Eichhom,  1.  c.  §  614,  2.  On 
the  other  hand,  John,  1.  c.  ii.  p.  627.  GeseniuSy  1.  c.  sub  voce.  Least  of  all  to 
be  admitted  is  BertholdCs  opinion  that  the  word  pardomim^  in  Parai,  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  tiquti^oi. 

See,  on  one  side,  Zirkel,  Untersuch  ab.  d.  Prediger,  (Ecclesiastes,)  1792,  p.  46 — 
56,  and  Bertholdt  on  Daniel,  xi.  20.  On  the  other  hand,  see  Eichhont,  Allg.  Bib. 
vol.  iv.  p.  904,  sqq.,  and  J.  E.  Ch.  Schmidi,  Salomis  Prediger,  p.  283,  sqq 

'  See  MichaeliSf  Supplem.  ad  Lex.  iii.  v.,  and  his  Einleit.  in  A.  T.  p.  166. 
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^  15. 

AGREEMENT   BETWEEN   THE    HEBREW  AND   WESTERN    LANGUAGES. 

It  was  remarked  above  that  the  old  writers  on  languages  found 
their  principal  argument  in  favor  of  the  originality  of  the  Hebrew 
language  on  the  fact  that  traces  of  it  are  found  in  most  known  lan- 
guages, particularly  in  the  Western  dialects.  Much  of  this  agree- 
ment between  them  rests  on  forced  and  perverted  combinations. 
Under  the  following  rubrics  may  be  seen  whatever  is  truly  or  very 
probably  Hebrew,  with  the  grounds  on  which  the  coincidence  rests. 

I.  Words  have  passed  from  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  language 
into  the  Greek,  and  from  this  into  several  Western  languages. 

1.  A  considerable  number  of  names  of  plants,  spices,  and  similar 
productions,  came  from  the  Orientals  to  the  Greeks,  along  with 
the  objects  to  which  the  name  belonged;    e.  g.  nibnifc,  dyuXkoxov, 

[the  bitter  aloes ;]  niT» ,  tJaaowrof,  [hyssop ;]  nSlS ,  ^diXXiop,  [bdel- 
lium ;]  2in ,  ^vaaog,  Lfi^^  linen ;]  (nb?'7 ,  ndXa^t],  [a  mass  of  dried 
fruit;]!)  Q-^ann,  l^Bvog^  [ebony;]  renin,  /aAj^di'jy,  [galbanum;] 
1':^5,  x{>fnyoy,  [cumin;]  ^^i,  ximqog^  [the  cypress ;]  06*13,  carbasus, 
[linen;]  tXTi^,  /*t<^'',  [a  shirt;]  ltnb>  Xi^av6%igy  -log,  [the  rosemary, 
incense;]  '0''^^ ,  Xi^doy,[theledanum;]  "sina,  ydQdog,[nard;]  *p  ,  man- 
na ;  ^b ,  f^^QQoi,  [myrrh ;]  ^m ,  yar^y,  [nitre ;]  njp ,  canna,  [the 
cane;]  n3?'^St5,  cassia;  Ti?a2p,  n^w&fuafiov^  [cinnamon ;Y  yn'W ,  oov- 

cov,  [the  lily.] 

2.  The  names  of  the  letters. 

3.  The  names  of  some  musical  instruments  and  precious  stones. 
3^3 ,  yd^Xu,  nablium,  [the  nablion,  a  musical  instrument ;]    ^is^ ,    xi- 

y{fQa,  [the  kinoor;]  (Sn  ,  tvfinayoy  ?)  nDB*]  Jaspis,  [the  jasper;]  ^"^Bo, 

aunq>fX()og,  [the  sapphire ;]  ^'^Jaip  ,  ofilq^g^  [emery  7] 

4.  There  are  also  some  others;  e.  g.  b?aa,  xdfirjXog,  [the  camel;] 
^3 ,  xddog,  cadus,  [a  caddy  7]  "^IS ,  xotJoiy,  [a  kind  of  offering,  con- 
sisting of  small  cakes ;]  n^b3  ,  xXta^ig,  [a  cage ;]  DO  ,  aijj,  [a  corn- 
worm;]  bn'ID,  oaq&^aqa,  sarabdlla,  [trousers;]  fta^5,  d^^o^cwi', 
[earnest  money;]    BiJ),  xij^of,    [an   ape;]    ^3,  x&q,  xd^a,   xdgyog, 

*  See  Herodotus,  iii.  111. 
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amoQg  the  lonians,  [a/7a5/tire^(mn(f;]  pb,  odxxog,  [sack;]   t:^^, 

fM^rj,  maltha,  [a  mortar ;]  rQ& ,  pinna,  a  little  tower  on  the  top  of  a 

wall. 

5.  The  Hellenistic  Jews  alone  adopted  the  names  of  weights  and 
measures ;   e.  g.  alxXog^  a&xoy^  and  ^oLqig  for  xi^'^'2 ,  a  burgh. 

Some  other  words  were  first  introduced  from  the  Arabic  into  the 
Western  languages  in  the  middle  ages ;  e.  g.  '^ipop ,  Arab,  mtskten, 

[jpoor,]  hence  mesquino;  "pPi^y  Arab,  kittinon,  [cotton.] 

II.  The  following  examples  of  coincidence  between  the  Oriental 
and  one  or  more  Western  languages  belong  to  the  few  marks,  still 
left,  of  close  connection  which  once  prevailed  between  two  languages 
which  are  now  entirely  separate,  or  they  are  in  some  cases  the  resuh 
of  chance ;   e.  g.   S^» ,    [the  earth  —  erde   in    German,    aarde  in 

Dutch,  erdh,  or  yord,  in  Danish ;]    ^^^  ,  ojvog,  wine ;  '^0)3  ,  and  ar: , 

fiiayta,  misceo,  [to  mix — mischen  in  German,  mikks  in  Danish,  amichr 
ten  in  Persian,  d&c. ;]    rp'i ,  riechen,  [to  smoke;]  c^',  sex,  seeks, 

II,  six ;  9D?) ,  septem,  sieben,  seven ;   ^ytD ,  tawaron,  Arabic,  rav^e^, 

taurus,  a  bull. 

III.  Since  the  identity  of  these  words,  especially  of  those  in  No.  1, 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  some  have  gone  too  far,  and,  from  similar  terms 
and  phrases  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  poets,  have  concluded  there 
was  an  actual  connection  between  them.  All  languages,  in  the  same 
stage  of  culture,  resemble  each  other  in  some  points.* 


•  See  J.  A.  Emesti,  De  Veutig.  Ling.  Heb.  in  Ling.  Grsc.  p.  178.  Hezd, 
Griechenland,  Alteste  Grescb.  P.  M.  Ogerii  De  Grsec.  et  Lai.  Ling,  cum  Heb. 
Affinitate.  Bauer,  Hemeneutica,  p.  138.  (Bogam)  Homerus  Ebraizans,  Ojk. 
1658  Lakemacher,  Observatt.  Phil.  pt.  iii.  p.  300.  Rinky  De  Ling.  Orient,  cum 
GrsccB  mira  Convenientia ;  Regiomonti,  4to.  Pfoehen,  Diatribe  de  Ling.  Grcc 
N.  T.  Puritate. 
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E. 

(See  $  SO,  iqq.) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW  WRITING  CHARACTER.* 

ON   THE    WRITING    OF    THE    SHEMITISH    NATIONS    IN    GENERAL.* 

I.  Much  as  the  origin  of  writing,  in  general,  is  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness of  antiquity,  and  is  thereby  incapable  of  being  accurately  in- 
vestigated, yet  this  remains  undoubted,  —  that  the  alphabet  of  the 
Pbcenicians  —  a  Shemitish  nation,  at  least  one  that  spoke  a  Shemitish 
language — is  the  parent  of  many  Oriental  alphabets,  and,  also, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Greek,  of  all  the  Western  alphabets.* 
Besides,  it  is  clear,  from  the  names  of  the  Shemitish  letters,  and  the 
nature  of  this  alphabet,  that  it  was  invented  by  a  Shemitish  people; 
and,  therefore,  the  two  traditions  of  antiquity,  which  ascribe  this 
invention  to  the  Phoenicians,''  or  the  Aramsans,'  have  a  decided 
preponderance  over  the  other  opinion,  less  widely  diffused,  which 
ascribes  that  honor  to  the  ^Egyptians/ 

II.  Amid  all  the  diversities  of  the  numerous  Shemitish  alphabets, 
ancient  and  modern,  they  all  agree  in  two  main  features;  namely, 
1.  The  alphabet  contains  only  the  consonants  and  the  three  long 

*  From  GeseniuSy  I.  c.  §  40  in  the  original.     See  his  Lehrgebaude,  §  1,  sqq. 

*  On  thia  subject  we  possess  no  complete  and  satisfactory  work.  Much  in- 
formation, however,  may  be  found  in  the  following  works :  Ed.  Bemardus^  Lite- 
ratura  Orbis  eruditi  a  Charactere  Samaritico  deducta;  1689;  ed.  Carl  Morton^ 
1759.  Walton,  Proleg.  ii.  BtUinerj  FigursB  varie  varioDque  Forms  Literarum 
Heb.,  Syr.,  Arab ;  Gott.  1769,  fol.  See  his  Comparative  Tables  of  the  Writing 
of  different  Nations  ;  pt.  i.  Gott.  1771,  pt.  ii.  1779,  (unfinished.)  Eickhom,  Ein- 
leit.  in  A.  T.  vol.  i.  Wari,  Sketches  of  the  Oriental  Writing,  in  his  Allg.  Ge- 
Bchichte  der  morgenlandischen  Sprachen,  p.  585,  sqq.  tab.  7 — 10.  Paulus^ 
Memorabil.  vol.  vi.  p.  102,  sqq.  Nouveau  Traits  diplomatique,  vol.  ii.  p.  90,  of 
Addung*s  German  version. 

'  See  Herodotus,  v.  98.    Pliny,  N.  H.  vii.  56.     Tadtus,  Anna!,  zi.  14. 

*  Plin.  N.  H.  V.  12.    Luean.  Pharsal.  iii.  220. 

'  Diod.  Sic.  V.  24,  Wessding's  notes.  Plin.  vii.  56.  See  Tychsen,  Bib.  d. 
alten  Literatur,  vol.  v.  p.  1,  sqq. 

/  Plin.  1.  c.  Cicero,  Nat  Deonun,  iii.  23.  Plutarch^  Sympos.  zz.  3.  WaUon^ 
1.  c.  ii.  3.    Bnttner,  1.  c.  p.  12. 
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TOw«ls,  (k  ,  1 ,  '^  9)  while  the  short  vowels  are  expressed  by  small  signs 
written  above  the  letters,  below,  or  with  them,  or  else  are  entirely 
omitted ;  and,  2.  They  are  all  to  be  read  from  the  right  to  the  left. 
To  the  last  peculiarity,  which  extends  to  all  the  ancient  Oriental  al- 
phabets," the  iEthiopic  forms  the  only  exception ;  but  that  certainly 
does  not  belong  to  this  stock,  and  is  obviously  a  character  formed 
later,  and  by  Greek  influence.*     There  is  no  certain  trace  of  Bous- 

trophedon 

III.  Two  characters  may  be  easily  distinguished  among  the  old 
Shemitish  alphabets,  although  they  flowed  from  one  source :  — 

1.  The  Phcmician  character.  To  this  belong,  (1.)  The  inscrip- 
tions at  Cyprus,  Malta,  Carpentras,  and  the  coins  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  of  their  colonies.  It  has  no  vowels,  and  sometimes  divides  the 
words,  sometimes  not.*  (2.)  The  Jewish  coin-letter.  (3.)  The 
Phcenician-iEgyptian  character,  with  three  vowel  signs,  which  Count 
Caylus  deciphered  on  the  mummy  rolls.'  (4.)  The  Samaritan 
character,  which  proceeded  from  the  first,  as  also  the  old  Greek 
character,  (though  the  language  belonged  to  a  stock  entirely  differ- 
ent,) sometimes  written  from  right  to  lefl,  sometimes  the  reverse, 
and  sometimes  in  Boustrophedon.' 

2.  The  IlcbreW'Chaldee  character.  To  this  belong,  (1.)  The 
square  letters.  (2.)  The  Palmyrene  character,  which  appears  to  be 
a  sort  of  cursive  character  derived  from  the  former,  without  vowels 
and  divisions  of  words,  but  with   ligatures.-^      The   following  are 

<*  On  the  Egyptians,  see  Herodot.  ii.  36 ;  on  the  Greeks,  Montfaucon,  Palie- 
og.  Gr.  p.  118;  on  the  Etrusc&ns,  and  the  Eugubine  tables  in  the  old  Greek 
character,  Grutrr^  Thes.  Inscript.  vol.  i.  p.  143.  Compare  CfushuU,  Antiq. 
Asiat.  p.  24,  and  Fabricy,  in  De  Rossiy  Spec.  Var.  Lect.,  (ed.  Schnurrer,)  p.  269. 
Only  the  arrow-headed  characters  and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  are  excep- 
tions. See  [Grotefend,  Erlauterung  der  Persepolit.  Keilschrift ;  1  vol.  4to.  1637,] 
and  in  Fleeren's  Idcen,  vol.  i.  p.  937,  sqq. 

*  Ludolf^  Hist,  ^thiop.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.     fToW,  1.  c.  p.  632. 

*  After  the  early  and  defective  attempts  to  decipher  this  alphabet,  by  Scali- 
gcTy  Rhenferdy  Bochart^  and  Montfaucon^  Barthelemy  and  Sunnton  acquired  great 
merit  in  this  work,  and  Dutens  and  Buttner  brought  the  results  of  their  labors 
into  a  form  which  afforded  a  critical  survey.  See  the  literature  of  the  subject  in 
Ekhely  Doct.  Nummorum  vett.  tom.  iii.  p.  403 ;  JaAn,l.  c.  vol.  i. ;  and  Heb.  Gram. 

3d  ed The  alphabet  by  Dutens  is  engraved  in  Michadisy  Or.  Bib.  vol. 

viii.  p.  w. 

^  Caylus,  Recueil  d'Antiq.  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  65,  sq.,  and  vol.  v.  p.  77,  sqq. 
Buttner^  tab.  ii.  No.  2.     Tychsen,  1.  c. 

*  MtrntfauMJiy  p.  122. 

/  Barthelemy^  Reflections  sur  I'Alphabet  et  la  Langue  dent  on  Be  servoit 
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closely  connected  together,  and  somewhat  more  distantly  related  to 
the  others.  (3.)  The  old  Syriac,  or  the  Estrangelo.*  (4.)  The  old 
Arabic,  or  the  Cufic,  (a  descendant  of  the  latter,)  but  not  the  oldest 
Arabic  alphabet,  the  Hamjaritic,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  same  with 
the  Hebrew.* 

HEBREW    WRITING.       ITS    ANTIQUITY   AND  VARIOUS    CHARACTERS. 

The  narrations  in  Genesis  do  not  contain  the  smallest  trace  of  the 
art  of  writing.  Even  tradition  (which  elsewhere  places  important 
inventions  so  much  higher  than  historical  criticism  will  allow)  does 
not  seem  to  have  claimed  such  an  antiquity  for  this  art.'  On  the  con- 
trary, we  find  there  the  same  means  are  used  to  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  remarkable  events  that  other  uncultivated  people  employed 
before  the  invention  of  writing ;  such  as  heaps  of  stones,  trees,  altars, 
d£.c.,  which  were  named  after  the  event.  (Gen.  xxi.  33,  xxxi.  46,  xxxv. 
7,  1.  11.)''^  The  first  trace  of  Hebrew  writing  is  found  in  the  stone 
tables  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  (Ex.  xxxi.  18,)  but  it  appears  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  seems  to  bear  the  mark  of  historic  truth  in  itself.  After 
this,  mention  is  frequently  made  of  writing ;  for  example,  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  ornaments  of  the  high  priest,  (Ex.  xxviii.  9;)  on  Mount 
Ebal,  (Deut.  xxvii.  12,  Josh.  viii.  52 ;)  even  larger  literary  writings, 
(Num.  xxxiii.  2,  Deut.  xxxi.  24,  Josh,  xviii.  9,  xxiv.  4, 26  )  The  lat- 
ter, and  some  earlier  passages,  (Ex.  xvii.  14,  xxiv.  4,)  are  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  historical  skepticism ; '  for  the  analogy  of  other  nations 
teaches  us  that  it  is  a  very  long  step  from  the  mere  knowledge  and 
first  use  of  alphabetical  writing  to  a  ready  use  of  it,  and  an  application 
to  literary  purposes,  for  which  centuries  are  often  requisite.-^ 

Since  the  first  certain  trace  of  the  art  of  writing  is  found  after  the 

autrefoiB  k  Palmyre ;  Paris,  1754.  Swintonj  in  the  Philosoph.  Transactions,  vol. 
zlviii.  pt.  i.  p.  690.  BuUner,  tab.  i.  No.  1.  See  the  engraving  in  Miehaelis^ 
Gram.  Syriaca.  The  oldest  inscription  belongs  to  49  B.  C,  the  latest  to  the  3d 
century  A.  C.    The  language  is  Syriac. 

*  Michaelis,  1.  c.  p.  14. 

i  JS'iebuhr^  Arabia,  p.  94,  sq.     Pococke,  Spec.  Hist.  p.  155. 

'  We  can  say  nothing  of  the  rabbinic  fables,  which  ascribe  this  and  other  arts 
to  Adam  and  the  patriarchs.    See  MuTister,  on  Gen.  ii. 

'  Goguety  Origine  des  Loix,  vol.  i.  p.  172,  in  German  version. 

'  Voter,  Comment,  in  Pentat.  vol.  iii.  p.  522,  sq.  De  WettCj  ArchaologiOi 
p.  34& 

/  Woiff  Proleg.  ad  Homemmf  p.  Iviii.,  sq.  and  Izvi.,  sq. 
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i£gyptian  period,  the  conjecture  is  natural  and  easy  that  the  He- 
brews received  their  alphabetic  characters  in  iEgypt ;  and  this  is  the 
more  probable,  if  that  land  is  considered  the  cradle  of  the  art,  or,  at 
least,  to  have  possessed  it  at  an  early  date.  Some,  therefore,  have 
been  inclined  to  pronounce  the  above-named  Phoenician-iEgyptiaa 
character  to  be  the  oldest  alphabet  of  the  Hebrews.'  But  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  any  alphabetic  characters  were  used  in  i£gypt  before 
the  Persian  age,  and,  since  hieroglyphics  prevailed,  it  is  exceedingly 
improbable;^  and  it  is,  therefore,  much  more  credible  that,  about 
this  time,  alphabetic  writing  passed  over  from  the  Aramaeans,  or 
Canaanites,  to  the  Hebrews,  with  whom  they  were  related  by  their 
language,  and  especially  since  it  is  not  improbable  that,  during  the 
bondage  in  iEgypt,  other  tribes  of  the  Hebrews  were  wandering, 
with  nomadic  freedom,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  iEgjrptians.  (1  Ch. 
vii.  21.)'' 

The  characters  in  which  we  find  remains  of  the  old  Hebrew 
written  at  this  day,  are  of  three  kinds,  one  of  which  belongs  to  thfe 
Hebrew-Chaldee,  and  two  to  the  PluBuician  character.  Some  gen- 
eral notice  of  them  may  precede  the  inquiry  upon  their  mutual 
relation. 

1.  The  common  character  of  the  Jewish  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  is 
called  square  letter ,  from  the  form  ;  or,  more  commonly,  the  Assyrian 
character.**  The  Talmud  gives  the  reason  of  this  latter  name  cor- 
rectly, —  because  it  came  from  Assyria  with  the  Hebrews.  But  here 
Assyria  is  to  be  taken  in  the  broader  sense  of  Chaldee  and  Babylo- 
nia, as  it  is  often  done  in  the  Bible  and  the  classics; '  and,  therefore, 
this  is  justly  called  the  Chaldee  square  letter 

2.  The  character  in  Hebrew  inscriptions  on  the  Jewish  coins 
struck  under  the  reign  of  Simon,  the  Maccabaic  prince,  (era  of  the 


<*  Such  is  the  opinion  of  R.  Simoitf  Deyling,  and  others.     See  Eiehkom^ 
§61,8iq. 

*  Eichhom,  Gescli.  d.  Lit.,  (1805,)  vol.  i.  p.  14. 
*=  Bertholdt,  p.  160.     De  IVette,  1.  c.  p.  31. 

d  Buitorf,  Lex.  Talm.  p.  241.     Philol.  Theol.  235.     See,  also,  the  Talmud. 
Gemar.  Sanhedrim,  fol.  21,  c.  2. 

•  Num.  xxiv.  22.      Comp.  Bertholdt,  p.  793.      Herod,  i.  78,  105.     StrabOf  v. 

p.  743.     Persia  is  included  in  this  term  by  later  writers,  e.  g.  Ezra  yi.  26 

The  letters  of  the  inscription  on  the  grave  of  Sardanapalus  are  called  Chaldit 
{Mhen.  xii.  p.  520)  and  Assyrian  by  tlie  same  writer,  p.  469.  The  Assyrian 
writing  on  the  pillars  at  the  Bosphorus  is  called  Persian  by  Strabo,  zv.  p.  502. 
See  Jahlonski^  1.  c.  vol.  iii.  p.  130. 
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Seleucidse,  170 — 172,)  without  vowels,  on  account  of  their  similarity 
with  No.  3,  are  often  improperly  called  Samarttariy  hut  correctly, 

Jewish  coin-letters The  figures  of  four  letters  (t,  C,  D,  E;) 

do  not  occur ;  that  of  2  is  doubtful.'' 

3.  The  character  of  the  Samaritans,  with  which  they  not  only 
write  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  but  also  their  own  Samaritan  and 
Arabic  text.  We  find  it  a  variety  of  the  preceding,  rendered  more 
artificial  in  some  features ;  but  this  is  less  obvious  in  the  written  than 
in  the  printed  character.*  The  Samaritans  call  this  *'  Hebrew 
writing,"  in  opposition  to  the  square  letter,  which  they  call  "  Ezra^s 

writing."' It  has  no  vowels,  but  has  a  diacritical  mark,  and 

observes  a  division  of  words  and  sentences.  In  the  following  inquiries 
upon  the  history  of  the  writing  and  the  alphabet,  the  nature  of  the 
subject  demands  that  the  consonants  should  be  treated  separately 
from  the  vowels. 

<^3. 

MUTUAL    RELATION    OF    CHARACTERS.       DIFFERENT    OPINIONS. 

After  what  has  been  said,  there  rises  the  question,  (not  unimpor- 
tant for  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,)  Which  of  these  was  the 
old  original  alphabet  of  the  Hebrews,  and  what  was  their  mutual 

relation? It  is  not  inconsistent  with  our  design  to  make  a 

careful  examination   of  this  subject,  formerly  so  much  contended 

about,' and  to  present  the  various  views  which  have  been 

entertained,  with  the  reasons  for  them,  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 


*  IloUinger  and  Reland  long  ago  opposed  the  opinion  that  these  coins  were 
struck  before  the  exile.  Their  authenticity  was  contested  by  0.  G.  Tyehsen, 
(Unachtheit  d.  Judischen  Monzen ;  Rostock,  1779,)  but  triumphantly  defended 
by  F.  R.  Beyer  J  the  chief  writer  on  this  subject,  (De  Nummis  Hebrso-Sam. ; 
Valent.  1781,  4to.  Num.  Heb.  Sam.  Vindicatio;  1790,  4to.  Legitimatad  de  las 
Monedas  Heb.  Sam. ;  1793.)  See  Eckhely  1.  c.  iii.  p.  458,  and  Tychsen,  in  Com. 
Soc.  Gottingen,  vol.  viii.  and  zi.  See  the  literature  in  Rasehe,  1.  c,  (1729,) 
and  IVakVs  Erdebeschreibung  von  Ostindien,  p.  404.     R.  Asanas  (in  Montfau- 

con,  p.  122)  collected  the  first  alphabet  of  these  characters See  Beyer j 

De  Num.  Heb.  Sam.  p. 234;  Jahn,  Archaologie,  vol.  i.  §  2;  his  Hebrew  Gram., 
3d  ed. ;  and  Einleit.  in  A.  T.  vol.  i. 

^  See  specimens  in  CellariuSf  Epist  Sam.  p.  1.  Van  VloUn^  Spec.  Cod.  Sam. ; 
Lugd.  1803.     Blanekim,  Evangel.  Quad.  p.  604,  tab.  2. 

'  Antiquitatt.  Eccles.  Orient,  p.  125,  130.     Eiekkom,  Rep.  vol.  ziii.  p.  288. 

<*  See  the  writings  in  Wolfy  Bib.  Heb.  vol.  ii.  p.  420,  iv.  p.  164.  Rosenmnller^ 
Handbuch,  vol.  i.  p.  564.     Loscher^  p.  200,  213.     Carpzov^  Crit.  sac.  p-227,  233. 
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The  various  opinions  may  be  referred  to  the  three  following 
classes :  — 

1.  Writers  proceeded  from  the  obvious  appearance  that  the 
square  letters  were  only  used  in  religious  writings,  while  the  coin- 
letter  was  employed  for  more  profane  or  common  purposes,  and  so 
naturally  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  Hebrews  had  two  kinds  of 
writing  at  the  same  time,  the  one  (the  square  letter)  a  sacred  and 
sacerdotal  character,  the  other  (the  coin-letter)  a  character  used  for 
the  circumstances  of  common  life.  Following  the  steps  of  some 
Jewish  scholars,*"  this  opinion  was  greedily  received  by  such  Chris- 
tian critics  as  deemed  it  an  apologetic  duty  to  represent  every  unim- 
portant external  of  the  holy  books  as  sacred  and  very  ancient.  The 
younger  Buxtorf,^  in  particular,  belongs  to  this  class;  he  connected 
this  opinion  with  the  high  antiquity  of  the  square  letter  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  The  square  letter  was  the  oldest,  and  the  original 
alphabet  of  the  Hebrews ;  but,  before  the  exile,  the  Samaritan 
character  was  also  used  at  the  same  time,  first  for  holy  things,  and 
finally  for  common  life.  During  the  exile,  the  priests,  and  the 
learned  portion  of  the  people,  cultivated  the  sacred  character,  while 
those  who  remained  behind  in  Palestine,  from  whom  the  Samaritans 
sprung,  used  the  common  character.  Ezra  brought  the  former  with 
him  from  the  exile,  and  extended  it  more  widely ;  therefore  it  was 
called  Assyrian,  i.  e.  Chaldee.  The  common  character  was  mainly 
used  by  the  Samaritans,  but  by  the  Jews  only  occasionally ;  for  ex- 
ample, on  their  coins [This  opinion  is,  indeed,  supported  by 

the  analogy  of  other  Oriental  languages ;  by  some  passages  in  the 
Bible,  which  are  capable  of  a  different  explanation  ;  by  the  authority 
of  TertuUian,  who  did  not  understand  Hebrew ;  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  Jewish  coins  do  not  contain  the  same  letters  as  the  manuscripts. 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  author's  remarks,  which,  in  this  sentence, 
I  have  condensed,  and  not  translated.] 

2.  A  careful  consideration  must  lead  to  the  other  conjecture, — 
that  we  find  the  square  letter  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Jews, 
while  the  other  character  belonged  mainly  to  the  Samaritans,  the 
descendants  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Israel.  Before  the  exile,  there 
may  have  been  this  difference  between  the  two  kingdoms,  Judah 
and  Israel,  in  respect  lo  the  writing  character ; '  and  this  conjecture 

<*  Ohad.  Bartenora,  ad  Mischnam,  Tr.  Jadaim,  4,  5.     R.  Jacob,  in  En  Israel, 
fol.  413.     Shalsheleth  Hakkab.  fol.  89. 

*  Diss.  Philol.  Theol. ;  Basil.  1662,  4to.  No.  4. 

*  Paulus,  1.  c.  p.  114. 
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is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  in  other  respects,  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
often  inclined  to  the  customs  of  the  neighboring  PhoBuicians.  But 
how,  then,  can  it  be  explained  that  the  same  character  appears  on 
the  coins  struck  at  Jerusalem?  Whence  the  name  Hebrew  or 
Assyrian  writing?     (See  §2,  1,  3,  above.) 

3.  There  remains  only  one  other  view,  which  is,  that  each  kind 
of  writing  arose  one  afler  the  other,  so  that  one  gradually  displaced 

the  other Here  there  are  two  parties  directly  opposed  to 

one  another.  The  one  gives  the  precedence  to  the  square  character, 
the  other  to  the  Phcenician-Samaritan.  The  opinion  of  the  former, 
which  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  most  modern  Hebrew  scholars, 
has  been  already  given  above.  But  there  is  another,  and  more 
ancient  opinion,  or  legend  of  the  rabbins,  opposed  to  it,  which 
maintains  that  the  Hebrews,  before  the  exile,  used  an  ancient  charac- 
ter, which  was  the  present  Samaritan,  but  Ezra  exchanged  it  for  the 
present  character,  which  had  an  Assyrian-Chaldaic  origin. 

First,  let  us  follow  this  legend  to  its  sources,  in  order  to  subject  it 
to  an  impartial  examination.  It  is  found  partly  in  the  Babylonian 
and  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  partly  in  the  writings  of  Origen  and 
Jerome,  who  received  it  from  their  rabbinic  teachers.  In  the  first  it  is 
said,  (Sanhed.  sect.  2,  fol.  21,  col.  2,  fol.  22,  col.  I,)  ''In  the  begin- 
ning, the  Law,  the  Hebrew  writing,  and  the  sacred  language,  were 
given  to  the  Israelites ;  but  again,  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  the  Assyrian 
writing  and  the  Aramaean  language  (?)  were  given  them ;  but  the 
Israelites  chose  the  Assyrian  writing  and  the  sacred  language,  and 
led  the  Hebrew  writing  and  Aramaean  language  to  fools,  \idiotis.'\ 
Who  were  the  fools  ?     The  Samaritans,  says  R.  Chasda.'* 

Ibid.  cap.  I  :  ''  It  may  be  that  the  Law  was  not  given  by  the  hand 
of  Ezra,  but  the  writing  was  changed  by  his  hand  ;  and  it  is  called 
Assyrian  because  it  came  up  from  Assyria  with  them." 

Origen  derives  authority  from  the  same  source,  and  says  *  that,  in 
the  old  alphabet,  than  had  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  that,  in  certain 
manuscripts  of  the  Seventy,  the  name  Jehovah  was  written  in  the 
old  Hebrew ;  and  adds,  *'  It  is  said  Ezra  used  different  letters  af\er 
the  captivity."  It  is  also  an  error  of  this  Father,  who  was  not  very 
well  skilled  in  the  Hebrew  language,  that  Jehovah  was  written  in 
the  old,  i.  e.  the  Samaritan  characters ;  but  this  passage  shows  the 
author  was  acquainted  with  the  former  legend. 

Jerome  speaks  more  clearly  and  boldly,  deriving  his  authority  from 

*  In  Ezek.  iz.  4.     Hezap.  i.  p.  86,  ed.  Montfaueon  ;  ii.  94,  ed.  Bahrdt, 
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Origen,  or,  more  directly,  from  his  rabbinic  teachers :  "  It  is  certain 
that  Ezra  the  Scribe  and  Doctor  of  the  Law,  after  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  restoration  of  the  temple  under  Zerubabel,  tn- 
vented  (reperisse)  other  letters,  which  we  now  use,  and  w^hich  had 
been  the  characters  of  the  Samaritans  and  Hebrews  up  to  that 
time."*  The  same  tradition  leads  the  Samaritans  to  call  the  square 
letter  Ezra's  tcriting. 

Now,  even  if  we  do  not  consider  that  Jerome,  according  to  his 
custom,^  states  as  a  fact  what  Origen  only  mentions  as  a  tradition  or 
opinion,  and  makes  Ezra  invent  a  character  which  he  only  intro- 
duced according  to  the  Jewish  opinion, — the  tradition,  as  he  relates 
it,  contains  a  contradiction ;  for  it  states  the  old  alphabet  had  a  n  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  this  was  the  Samaritan  alphabet,  in  which  the 

n  has  not  this  form However,  the  contradiction  disappears 

when  we  refer  to  the  coin-letter,  which  the  Jews  also  called  a  Sa- 
maritan character,  and  which  may  resemble  the  character  in  the  Sa- 
maritan manuscripts  still  more  closely.  This  must  be  considered  as 
the  sense  of  the  Jewish  authority  ;  and  the  question,  then,  is  merely 
this  :  How  far  is  this  account  —  after  making  the  necessary  modifica- 
tions—  confirmed  or  weakened  by  other  considerations  and  argu- 
ments? A  close  examination  will  show  that  many  of  the  arguments 
which  are  frequently  used  are  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  and  yet  the 
result  may  be,  that  it  contains  substantially  the  truth,  although,  by 
reason  of  the  imperfection  of  materials  in  our  possession,  the  historic 
fact  cannot  be  established ;  and  the  approbation  it  has  received  from 
many  modern  critics  has  been  too  unconditional  and  decided,  and 
sometimes  even  hasty  and  uncritical.'' 

(1.)  The  former  defenders  of  this  opinion  derived  their  chief 
argument   from   the   Samaritan   Pentateuch,  which   they   supposed 


*  Prolog,  ad  Reg.  Opp.  iv.  p.  7.     See  EusebinSj  Chron.  ad  A.  M.  4740,  and 
Scanner's  note.     Spanheimy  De  Usu  Num.  Opp.  i.  p.  63. 

*  Faher^  in  Harmers  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  39, 148. 

*  The  first  Jewish  scholar  in  modern  times,  who  declared  in  favor  of  this,  was 
R.  Joseph  Albo,  (about  1400,)  in  Sepher  Ikkarim,  iii.  16,  fol.  81,  col.  2.  Then  it 
became  the  favorite  opinion  of  the  Anti-Buxtorfian  school,  which  contended  for 
the  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  preference  of  the  Samaritan  text  and  ver- 
sion. See  Jo.  MorinySy  Exercit.  in  Pent.  Sam.  p.  91.  SaUiger^  in  Euseb.  Chron. 
p.  62.  Ltid.  Cappellus^  Arcan.  Punct.  i.  6.  Diatribe  de  veris,  etc.  Heb.  Lit. ;  Ara- 
stelod.  1645.     ffW^on,  Proleg.  iii.30,  sqq.     iifeniuco^,  Diss.  i.  p.  527.     Houbigant^ 

Prol.  49 Among  the  moderns,  Eichhorn^  Jlugusti^  and  Bertkoldtj  in  their 

Introductions,  and  Hug,  Gesch.  d.  Buchstabenschrift,  p.  6. 
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descended  from  Moses  in  a  straight  line,  and,  remaining  free  from  all 
Jewish  influences  from  the  time  of  Rehoboam,  contained  the  old 
character,  in  its  most  correct  form.  But  we  cannot  defend  the 
existence  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  before  the  exile,'  and  must 
maintain  that  it  is  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  original,  written  in  the 
Samaritan  character,  about  the  time  when  the  Samaritan  form  of 
worship  was  established.  The  Samaritans  wrote  the  Hebrew  codex 
in  their  own  characters,  as  they  write  the  Arabic  at  this  day,  as  the 
Syrians  write  Arabic  in  their  Syriac  letters,  and  as  the  Jews  formerly 
wrote  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  even  Spanish  and  German,  in  their 
own  characters.^  Notwithstanding  this,  the  existence  of  this  charac- 
ter among  the  Samaritans  is  most  easily  explained^  if  it  is  admitted 
to  have  been  the  character  of  their  ancestors,  which  was  better  pre- 
sented by  those  who  remained  in  the  land,  than  by  the  Jews  who 
returned  from  a  foreign  country. 

With  this  question  some  have  connected  the  hypothesis,  that  a 
manuscript  written  in  the  Samaritan  or  ancient  character  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  they 
have  mainly  sought  to  prove  this  by  the  confusion  of  letters,  which 
are  similar  in  the  Samaritan,  but  not  in  the  Chaldee  alphabet.'  But 
we  need  only  examine  the  examples  with  a  little  attention  to  see  that 

scarce  one  of  them  has  the  smallest  value  as  an  argument 

According  to  the  author's  investigations,  the  variants  of  the  Seventy, 
which  seem  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  similar  letters  in  the 
Pentateuch,  as  well  as  in  the  other  books,  refer  to  the  square  letter/ 

(2.)  The  names  of  several  letters  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
reference  to  their  figures  in  the  Phoenician-Samaritan  alphabet,  and 
not  by  the  figures  of  the  square  letters,  which  shows  that  the  former 

is  older  than  the  other,  and  nearer  to  the  original  alphabet 

But,  in  respect  to  other  letters,  this  remark  may  be  made  in  favor  of 
the  square  characters,'  and,  in  some  cases,  the  figure  of  neither 
alphabet  applies  to  the  name.  This  circumstance  only  proves  that 
both  alphabets  were  derived,  in  different  times,  from  the  original,  in 
which,  doubtless,  the  conformity  between  the  name  and  the  figure  of 
the  letter  prevailed  throughout ;  and  that  each  has  preserved  some 
traces  of  this  conformity,  which  were  wanting  to  the  other ."^    But 

*  Comm.  de  Pent.  Sam.  §  2.  *  Simon,  Hist.  crit.  V.  T.  i.  10,  73. 
'  Hassencamp,  De  Pent.  LXX.,&c. ;  1765.    Eichhomj  §  183. 

*  Gesenius,  Com.  p.  12. 

*  Rhenferdy  Opp.  Phil.  ed.  MiUius,  (1722,  4to.,)  p.  225. 

/  Simon,  1.  c.  i.  13.    MichaeUM,  Or.  Bib.  vol.  zxu.  p.  122.    Poiibcf,  L  e.  p.  U7« 

TOL.    I.  Ql 
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this  circumstance  affords  little  evidence  to  enable  us  to  determine 
which  was  the  most  ancient  among  the  Hebrews.  It  is  more  im- 
portant for  the  antiquity  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  that, 

(3.)  We  can  trace  it  muchx  farther  in  history  than  the  square 
letter.  We  have  a  very  early  and  certain  proof  of  it  in  the  old 
Greek  character  in  the  inscription  at  Sigeum  and  Amycla,*^  which  is 
derived  from  the  Phcenician,  and  closely  allied  to  it  On  the  con- 
trary, toe  cannot  trace  the  Hebrew  Chaldee  character  on  historic 
monuments  ^  beyond  the  birth  of  Christ,  nor  by  combination  aboce  the 
age  of  the  Seventy,  There  is  an  important  probability  in  favor  of 
the  higher  antiquity  of  the  former  character,  though  the  absence 
of  historical  testimony  is  not  decisive  against  the  use  of  the  square 
letter  among  the  Hebrews. 

All  the  previous  arguments,  especially  1  and  3,  obviously  render 
it  highly  probable  that  the  Phcenician-Samaritan  character  was  that 
first  used  by  the  Hebrews. 

(4.)  An  explanation  of  this  legend  will  bring  us  still  nearer  cer- 
tainty. In  respect  to  outward  authority,  it  is  opposed  by  another, 
which  is  supported  by  a  far  greater  number  of  Jewish  teachers ;  but 
that  is  the  oldest  tradition,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  Origen  and  Jerome ;  and  the  definite  statement  respecting  the  let- 
ter n  contains  an  historic  fact,  which,  though,  perhaps,  it  is  misrep- 
resented, cannot  have  been  taken  up  at  random.  On  the  contrary,  the 
other  and  more  modern  Jewish  story  has  rather  the  appearance  of 
an  apology,  and  seems  to  be  the  production  of  an  age  when  it  was 
thought  important  to  discover  something  holy,  and  of  primeval  an- 
tiquity, in  the  outward  form  of  the  Bible. 

(5.)  But  perhaps  the  most  important  fact  is  found  in  the  names  of 
the  two  alphabets,  (the  square  letter  being  called  Assyrian,  and  the 
writing  of  Ezra ;  the  other  called  Hebrew.)     Both  are  probably  older 

than  this  tradition,  and  independent  of  it It  is  oflen  the  case 

that  the  last  trace  of  an  historical  fact  is  discernible  in  such  names, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  despised  ;  and  in  this  case,  it  can  only  be  explained 
by  supposing  the  Assyrian  character  to  mean  properly  the  Assyrian, 
that  is,  the  Chaldee,  and  the  other  to  be  the  original  Hebrew.  The 
Palmyrene   inscriptions   show  it  is  a  fact   that  the  Aramaean  was 

originally  written  in  this  character Is  it  probable  the  old 

and  genuine  Hebrew  character  would  be  called  Assyrian^  because  it 

'  Chishtdlj  1.  c.  p.  2.    Nouveau  Traits  de  Diplomatique,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.     BeUer- 
mann,  Archaologie,  p.  60. 
^  The  Palmyrene  inscriptions  belong  here. 
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was  more  extensively  used  afler  Ezra  returned  from  Chaldea? 
How  much  more  probable  that  it  was  itself  the  character  of  the  As- 
syrians and  Chaldees !  Would  the  Samaritan  be  called  the  Hebrew 
character^  because  it  was  used  by  the  common  people  of  the  He- 
brews ?  Were  the  others  less  Hebrews  ?  Where  was  the  difference 
between  them  ? 

PROBABLE    RESULT. 

If  we  now  unite  the  results  of  our  previous  inquiries  with  some 
other  considerations,  we  think  the  following  statements  may  be  con- 
sidered probable :  — 

1 .  Many  of  the  above  arguments  agree  in  this,  —  that  the  influence 
of  the  exile  and  the  Chaldee  writing  character  produced  a  change  in 
the  old  Hebrew  character,  like  that  produced  in  the  language  itself 
The  legend  ascribes  this  change  (which,  from  its  nature,  could  only 
be  brought  about  gradually,  and  which  must  belong  to  an  entire  age) 
to  Ezra,  who,  in  many  Jewish  legends,  appears  as  a  collective  name, 
to  whom  was  referred  every  thing  which  was  done  in  this  whole  age 
in  behalf  of  learning.  This  truth  may  lie  in  the  story  of  Ezra, 
namely,  that  the  new  writing  came  from  Chaldaea,  as  the  Phcenician 
origin  of  the  Greek  writing  lies  in  the  story  of  Cadmus.  It  is  still 
matter  of  controversy,  whether  the  new  writing  was  directly  Chaldee, 
or  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  the  Chaldee ;  but  the  former  is  more 
probable."  Perhaps  it  is  true  that,  before  this  change  and  after- 
wards, while  this  writing  was  current,  and  used  with  freedom,  many 
letters  occur,  which  cannot  be  explained  from  the  alphabet  then 
existing.  The  great  variety  and  freedom  of  the  Phcenician  charac- 
ters render  this  plain 

2.  In  the  age  of  the  Seventy,  the  writing  was  essentially  like  the 
present  square  letter,  and  the  manuscripts,  not  excepting  the  Penta- 
teuch, from  which  this  version  was  made,  were  written  with  such 
letters.  Among  other  peculiarities,  the  final  letters  were  wanting. 
The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  numerous  deviations 
of  the  text  of  the  Seventy  from  the  common  text,  so  far  as  they  arise 
from  corresponding  similar  letters,  can  be  explained  by  the  square 
character.^     The  passage  Matt.  v.  8  may  be  brought  to  sustain  this 

•  John,  Einleit.  yol.  i.  p.  326.    Eiehhornj  §  65. 

^  CappeUu9^  1.  c.  vol.  ii.  p.  581.    MaHnus^  De  Ling.  Prim.  p.  836. 
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proposition,  for  jod  was  the  smallest  letter  in  the  time  of  Christ; 
consequently  the  square  letter  prevailed 

3.  The  Maccabees  chose  for  the  coins  the  ancient  character, 
which,  it  is  probable,  had  not  then  gone  entirely  out  of  use»  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Cufic  character  was  taken,  by  the  Arabians,  as 
a  coin-letter,  some  centuries  afler  the  introduction  of  the  nishi.  The 
Maccabees  did  this  from  their  fondness  for  the  old,  and  perhaps  be- 
cause it  was  akin  to  the  Phoenician  character;  and  they  hoped  to 
favor  their  trade  and  commerce  by  means  of  it.  The  tendency  of 
this  age  to  preserve,  imitate,  and  restore,  the  ancient  Hebrew,  is  well 
known  and  obvious.  Here  it  shows  itself  particularly  in  the  use  of 
the  old  Hebrew  dialect  for  inscriptions,  even  in  the  old  name  Israel, 
instead  of  the  modern  Judah.'^ 

4.  We  can  now  lay  aside  the  question  whether  the  Assyrian 
writing,  in  the  time  of  the  Seventy,  was  a  smaller  and  more  flowing 
character,  (like  the  Palmyrene,)  from  which,  afterwards,  the  square 
letter  was  formed,  as  a  sort  of  fractur,  under  the  hands  of  the  bibli- 
cal caligraphists.'  It  is  true  that  Jerome  mentions  the  Hebrew  as 
a  small  character,  injurious  to  the  eyes."*  The  addition  of  the  final 
letters,  and  other  changes  mentioned  below,  prove  that  in  this  period 
other  alterations  were  made  for  the  sake  of  caligraphy 

5.  This  statement  differs  from  one  that  resembles  it  in  an  es- 
sential point,  namely,  the  opinion  that  the  square  letter  was  gradually 
formed,  by  the  art  of  the  caligraphists,  from  the  old  Phoenician  charac- 
ter, a  little  after  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.*  It  appears  the  two 
alphabets  differ  from  one  another,  actually  and  essentially,  as  belong- 
ing to  two  different  lines :  this  is  shown  by  the  difference  between 
many  letters,  but  in  particular  by  the  fact  that  several  square  letters 
approach  nearer  the  original  form  than  the  Phoenician 

6.  The  objections  that  arise  to  this  alteration  of  the  character  are 
easily  answered.  "  It  is  not  conceivable,"  says  one,  "  that  Ezra,  who 
adhered  so  pedantically  to  the  old,  should  have  taken  this  new  char- 
acter from  the  profane  and  hated  Chaldees."  But  it  is  not  Ezra 
who  did  this ;  but  his  age  and  the  circumstances  brought  it  about. 
If  he  had  wished,  he  could  as  little  hinder  it  as  he  could  restrain  the 
influence  of  the  Chaldee  language. 

"But  old  accounts  —  for  example,  the  book  of  Ezra  and  Josephus 
— say  nothing  of  this."  But  we  have  not  a  detailed  history  of  those 
times.     It  may  have  taken  place  so  gradually  that  it  did  not  become 

*  Eichham^  1.  c.  Oesenius,  Lex.  Heb.  sub  his  vocibiu.  MichaeUs,  Or.  Bib. 
vol.  xzii.  p.  117.    Jerome,  Prol.  ad  Ezech.  xi^.    De  WeUe^  Archaol.  p.  347. 
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an  object  of  historic  interest.  **  A  transcription  of  manuscripts 
would  be  equally  tedious  and  unnecessary."  We  are^'not  to  think  of 
such  a  transcription ;  for,  as  the  characters  gradually  changed,  the 
early  letters  would  not  be  forgotten  so  soon  as  to  require  it 


F. 

(See  $30.) 

ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OP  THE  HEBREW  VOWELS, 

ACCENTS,  &c* 

SURVEY    %¥    THE    SUBJECT. 

1.  It  was  mentioned  above,  as  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Shem- 
itish  languages,  that  in  most,  and  probably  in  all  of  them,  only  the 
consonants  were  written ;  that  all  the  other  marks  of  the  tone,  par- 
ticularly of  the  short  vowel  tones,  were  omitted  in  writing,  and 
were  first  gradually  fixed  at  a  later  date,  by  vowels  and  diacritical 
marks. '  The  question  now  arises.  Was  this  the  case  with  the  He- 
brew characters?  The  want  of  historical  facts  has  given  occasion  to 
a  tedious  controversy  among  the  philologists  who  have  written  upon 
the  Bible,  and  to  the  most  various  opinions.  Some  have  maintained 
the  vowel  points  were  contemporary  with  the  original  consonants,  or, 
at  least,  that  they  were  introduced  by  Ezra ;  while  others  maintain 
that  they  are  the  invention  of  anonymous  Jews,  who  lived  at  a  later 
period,  namely,  after  the  fiflh  century  since  Christ.^ 

«  Translated  from  Gesenius,  1.  c,  §  48  in  the  original. 

^  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  different  views  that  have  prevailed,  and  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  Almost  all  the  Jewish  writers  of  the  middle  ages 
maintain  the  vowels  are  contemporary  with  the  consonants;  or,  at  least,  that 
they  were  introduced  by  Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue.  (See  Buxtoff,  De 
Vocal,  pt.  i.  ch.  1—4.)  But  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  remark ;  namely, 
there  are  some  hints  in  Men  Ezra's  book  Zaekutk,  fol.  138,  193,  a  doubtful 
passage  in  the  book  Cosri^  pt.  iii.  §  31,  ed.  BuxUnf.  (See  BuxUnf,  De  Vocal, 
p.  26,  sqq.  On  the  contrary,  Morinus,  Exercit.  ii.  13,  2.)  The  book  Zokar 
•eems  to  have  reference  to  such  opposite  opinions  and  doubts,  in  making  its 
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2.  Since  the  later  and  gradual  formation  of  the  present  ?owd 
system  may  be  considered  ^as  established,  it  will  be  assumed  in  this 
place,  and  all  controversy  and  critical  arguments  will  be  omitted, 
while  we  conjure  up  what  we  can  respecting  the  proniinciatioQ 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  the  signs  of  pronunciation,  with  a  short 
examination  of  the  vocalization 


^2. 

PERIOD    WHEN   THE    HEBREW    WAS    A   LIVING    LANGUAGE. 

I.  When  impartially  estimated,  the  preponderance  is  found  on  tl» 
side  of  those  arguments  which  show  that  the  Hebrew  language, 
during  the  entire  period  when  it  was  a  living  language,  was  written 
without  any  vowels  or  diacritical  marks.     In  favor  of  this  we  have, 

1.  The  nature  and  analogy  of  the  cognate  Shemitish  characters. 
Here,  where  facts  speak  for  themselves,  the  objection  that  the  inveo- 

strong  defence  of  the  antiqaity  of  the  vowels.  (See  Btatorf,  Tiberias,  p.  76.) 
These  Jewish  opinions  were  embraced  by  some  Christians  who  lived  at  the  time, 
and  probably  received  them  from  the  Jews;  e.  g.  by  Raymond  Martini,  (about 
1278,  in  his  Pugio  Fidei,  iii.  19,)  Perez  dt  VaUntia,  (about  1430,  Introd.  ad  Ex- 
pos, in  Psalmos;  see  Semler's  Hist.  Theol.  Abhandlungen,  i.  4,)  and  JS'icholas  de 
Lyra^  (ad  Hos.  ix.)  They  were  followed  by  the  reformers,  Luther^  (on  Gen. 
xxxvi.  38,  12,  tract,  de  Shamphorash  ;  on  the  contrary, see  Hody,  De  Bibl.  Text 
p.  561,  Heumunn,  Consp.  Reipub.  Lit.  cap.  iii.  c.  14,)  Ctdvin^  (on  Zech.  ix.  7,) 
by  Pellican,  (Pnef.  ad  Pent.,)  and  others. 

The  modcrnness  of  the  vowels  has  been  defended  minutely,  and  on  good 
ground,  by  Elias  LeviUty  (Masoreth  Hammasoreth,  translated  by  Semhr;  1772.) 
The  elder  ^ux^or/"  declared  against  him.  The  subject  was  c^scussed  more  ear- 
nestly after  Liid.  Cappellus  published  his  Arcanum  Punct.  revelatum,  which 
was  assailed  by  Buxtorfy  (ubi  sup.,)  to  which  Cappellus  replied  in  his  Vindiciis 
Arcani  Punct.  revelati.  The  opinion  of  Cappellus  gradually  prevailed,  and  has 
even  been  exaggerated  by  some.  Yet  the  doctrine  that  the  vowel  points  were 
original,  and  even  inspired^  became  an  article  of  the  creed  in  Switzerland. 
Formula  CanscnsuSy  canon  ii.  —  The  most  modern  defenders  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  vowels,  who  think  they  were  used  before  the  time  of  the  Talmud,  are 
G.  0.  Tychsen,  in  Eichhom's  Rep.  vol.  iii.  p.  102,  and  Jac.  Robertson,  in  the  dis- 
sertation prefixed  to  his  Clavis  Pentateuchi ;  Edinburgh,  1770,  8vo. 

A  few  writers  choose  a  middle  course,  and  ascribe  to  the  Hebrews  a  few 
ancient  vowel  characters,  which  were  affixed  to  some  difficult  words.  This, 
with  diffi?rent  modifications,  is  the  opinion  of  J.  H.  Uottingery  (Thes.  Phil.  p. 
401,)  Jo.  PridiauZy  (Lect.  de  Capt.  Relig. ;  Oxon.  1648,  p.  196,  Opp.  omnia, 
p.  168,)  Humphrey  PrideauXy  (Connection,  &c.,)  and  filbert  SchultmSf  (Instit 
Ling.  Heb.  p.  48,  62,  sqq.)     They  have  been  followed  by  MichadiSj  (Vermischte 
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tion  of  an  alphabet  consisting  entirely  of  consonants  is  highly  un- 
natural and  inconceivable,  can  have  but  little  weight.* 

2.  Jewish  tradition.  To  this  belongs  the  direct  assertion  of  most 
of  the  Jewish  scholars,  that  the  vowels  were  published  orally  by  Moses, 
and  were  written  down  and  fixed  by  Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue. 
The  indirect  testimony  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  synagogue  is  of  equal 
importance.  The  strong  injunction  not  to  point  those  manuscripts, 
among  a  people  where  all  sacred  knowledge,  and  every  sacred  deed, 
is  a  matter  of  tradition,  rests  on  the  belief  or  the  knowledge  that 
it  was  so  formerly.  Among  the  Arabians,  the  vowel  signs  were  first 
added  to  the  Koran  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader ;  but  the  Jews 
did  not  venture  to  disfigure  the  divine  book  by  any  human  addition, 
and  ailer wards  they  referred  the  reader  to  the  pointed  text  only  to 
prepare  him  to  read  the  unpointed.* 

3.  To  these  must  be  added  the  evidence  of  some  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  are  intelligible  only  on  the  supposition  that 
their  author  read  and  wrote  without  vowels.'     Perhaps  this  argu- 

Schriften,  Th.  ii.  No.  1,  Or.  Bib.  vol.  ix.  p.  82, 88,)  by  Eichham,  (Einleit.  vol.  i.,) 
and  others. 

See  a  collection  of  the  various  opinions,  and  reference  to  the  literature,  in 
IVoif,  Bib.  Ileb.  vol.  ii.  p.  475,  vol.  iv.  p.  214,  sqq.,  with  the  arguments,  pro  and 
con,  in  Carpzov,  Crit.  sac.  p.  242,  sqq.,  and  LOscher^  De  Causis  Ling.  Heb.  p.  275, 
sqq.  Sec  the  arguments  in  its  favor  in  Walton,  Proleg.  iii.  39,  and  those  which 
oppose  it,  in  Bauer ^  Crit.  sac.  p.  128,  sqq. 

•»  See  Herder,  Spirit  of  Heb.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 

^  Some  later  Jews  give  us  the  erroneous  view  that  the  Cabalists  first  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  reading  the  Law  without  points  in  order  to  make  it  am- 
biguous.  They  have  been  followed,  in  this  opinion,  by  BuxtorJ,  (De  Antiq.  Vo- 
cal, p.  35,  sqq.,)  Carpzov,  (Crit.  sac.  p. 267.)  See,  on  the  other  side,  Bauer,  Crit. 
sac  p.  142. 

•  Gen.  xix.  37;  2«i?a  is  explained  by  e  poire  (-«?.)    Here  not  only  the 

yowels,  but  the  quiescent  1  seem  to  have  been  wanting.     Gen.  xxxi.  47;  1,'S\\ 

is  explained  as  MU  of  testimony,  (*7^^3 ,)  where  the  usual  pronunciation  is 

wholly  overlooked.    1. 11 ;  D*^'5S>a   iSB^,  the  threshing-floor,  or  the  province  of 

JEffypt,  is  explained  by  "l2   i^Vt ,  mourning  of  JEgypt.    The  first  is,  doubtless, 

to  be  preferred.  Judg.  xv.  18 ;  the  name  ^ni  n^*^  (height  of  the  jau>4Mme)  is 
derived  from  the  circumstance  that  Samson  cast  the  jaw-bone  out  of  his  hand, 
and  therefore  from  M^^ ,  to  cast.    So  it  would  mean  jatD4>one<ast.    But  this 

could  be  true  only  if  pointed,  —  ^Hb  n^*^*  —  and  TO^  presupposes  a  derivation 

from  t^'n .    2  Kings  xxii.  9;  it  now  stands  ^COH  *)&ip  ttfl^l ,  and  there  came 
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ment  may  be  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  Yiolent  etymologies  of 
the  Old  Testament  often  turn  on  the  consonants  as  well  as  the  vowels; 
but  it  is  confirmed, 

4.  By  the  certain  reference  which  was  made  in  the  following 
age  to  this  earlier  period. 

II.  It  may  be  true  that  such  writings  would  be  difficult  to  read, 
and  ambiguous;  but  this  fact  is  no  objection  to  it.  A  knowledge  of 
the  language,  especially  the  habit  of  using  it  as  a  vernacular  tongue, 
compensates  for  much,  and  is  quite  indispensable  in  reading  the 
modern  languages,  which  are  written  according  to  their  etymology, 
(such  as  the  French  and  English.)  But  is  not  the  reading  of  the 
Talmud  very  difficult  for  vs  ?  In  general,  easiness  of  reading  must 
not  be  sought  among  the  Orientals.  At  this  day,  few  nations  learn  to 
read  more  slowly  and  painfully  than  the  Arabians,  and  few  writings 
are  so  little  read«  or  so  often  misunderstood,  as  theirs.  Even  their 
own  learned  men  will  seldom  read  an  unpointed  manuscript  which 
they  are  unacquainted  with,  without  preparation."*  The  frequent 
mistakes  made  in  reading  the  Koran  mainly  gave  occasion  to  the 
introduction  of  the  vowels.* 

III.  In  order  to  lighten  this  difficulty  in  some  measure,  men  have 
resorted  to  the  conjecture  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  perhaps  used  the 
matres  Icctionis '  more  frequently  than  they  are  used  in  the  present 
text,  and  that,  after  the  introduction  of  vowels,  these  letters  again  dis- 
appeared. And  it  is  true  these  letters  occur  more  frequently  in  the 
unpointed  text  of  the  Talmud.  Targums,  and  Samaritans.**  Without 
stopping  to  examine  some  uncritical  arguments,  an  appeal  has  some- 

Shaphan  the  scribe.  If  the  writer  in  Chronicles  had  read  it  with  these  vowels,  he 
would  scarcely  have  interpolated  an  tint,  so  as  to  read,  *i5Dn  TH   "IDD   iC^i» 

ajid  Shaphan  brought  the  book^  as  now  it  does,  2  Ch.  xxziv.  16. 

*  EHns  JS'isibensis  (apud  Abraham  Echellensis,  ad  Ebed  Jesu,  Catal.  Libr. 
Chald.  p.  178)  says,  Non  possunt  recte  legere  nisi  tanquam  divinantes,  aut 
ex  traditione.  See  Ch.  Th.  Tychsen,  1.  c.  p.  260.  Volney,  Simplification  des 
Langues  Orient,  p.  20. 

*  Abraham  EchellensiSy  1.  c.  p.  227.     Jo.  MorinuSy  1.  c.  p.  529. 

*  The  three  letters  "^ ,  1 ,  « . 

^  See  CappelluSf  Arcan.  Punct.  i.  18,  19.  Jo.  MorinuSy  1.  c.  Exercitat.  Bib. 
xviii.  c.  3.  Bellermanny  Handbuch  der  Bib.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  88,  sqq.,  and  others, 
in  Loscherj  1.  c.  p.  297,  sqq.  Morinus,  De  Ling.  Prim©va,  p.  346,  sqq.,  (comp. 
Vitringa,  Obs.  Sac.  p.  73,)  and  the  refutation  in  Dupuy,  Sur  les  Voyelles  de  la 
Langue  Heb.,  in  the  Meraoires  de  TAcad.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  239.  Michaelis,  Ver- 
mischte  Schriften,  vol.  ii.  No.  1,  §  15 — 22.  JoAn,  Einleit.  vol.  i.  p.  337.  Bauer, 
Crit.  sac.  p.  146. 
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times  been  made  to  the  moires  lectianis  that  occur,  here  and  there, 
in  the  text,  and  it  is  maintained  they  are  the  relics  of  the  old  orthog- 
raphy. But  they  occur  only  in  some  particular  manuscripts,  from 
which  they  have  found  their  way  mto  the  received  text :  they  prove 
nothing.  Some  of  them  are  more  modern  than  the  vowels,  but  they 
are  all  the  production  of  a  fluctuating  orthography."  The  later 
copyists  indulged  themselves  in  these  variations  to  a  great  extent,  as 
a  single  glance  into  Kennicott's  collection  of  various  readings  will 
show.  ^But  the  whole  assertion,  however  it  may  be  limited,  is  con- 
trary to  all  the  analogy  of  the  old  Shemitish  writing.  The  oldest 
Phoenician  inscriptions  and  coins  are  uncommonly  sparing  of  these 
letters,  and  omit  them  in  cases  where  the  omission  very  rarely 
occurs  in  the  Hebrew.  The  Jewish  coins  sometimes  have  the  full, 
sometimes  the  defective,  reading.  The  same  remark  is  true  of  the 
oldest  Hebrew  writings.  The  scripiio  plena  first  became  prevalent 
in  the  period  when  the  language  was  half  dead.  It  was  used  merely 
to  render  reading  more  easy.  The  orthography  of  the  Samaritans, 
the  Talmud,  the  modern  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee,  agrees  with  this 
statement  This  very  distinct  gradation  in  the  masoretic  text  is  cer- 
tainly genuine,  for  it  is  founded  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  supported  by  analogy.  How  could  the  men  who  affixed  the 
points  at  a  later  age  permit  so  many  letters  to  be  removed  from  the 
text  as  that  hypothesis  would  make  it  appear  ?  And,  furthermore, 
how  could  we  explain  the  perpetual  diversity  between  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Hebrew  words  ? 


^3. 

THE    VOWELS    IN   THE    SEPTUAGINT,    JOSEPHUS,    AND    OTHERS. 

1.  We  have  in  the  Seventy  a  valuable  evidence  of  the  condition  of 
the  new  writing  at  that  period  when  the  old  Hebrew  was  completely 
extinct  as  a  living  language.  Afler  a  careful  examination,  it  appears 
to  me  this  version  proceeded  from  a  text  entirely  destitute  of  vowels ; 
and  the  statement  in  the  previous  section  is  thereby  confirmed,  for  it 
is  not  probable  that  there  were  vowel  characters  which  were  yet  not 
used  or  known.* 

•  See  the  Excursus  on  the  Phoenician  Language,  No.  3. 

*  See  collections  of  these  variations,  from  all  the  biblical  books,  in  MorimUg 
De  Ling.  Primsva,  p.  385 — 396.     CappeUtu^  Crit.  sac.,  ed.  Vogel'Sekaifenberg^  p. 

VOL.  I.  62 


i 
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It  has  been  objected,  notwithstanding,  that  this  version  agrees  so 
often  and  so  strikingly  with  the  present  pointed  text,  that  the  agree- 
ment cannot  be  explained  from  the  context,  without  we  admit  there 
were  certain  vowel  characters  in  the  text;  and  in  particular  that  the 
words  which  occur  but  once  in  the  Bible,  and  are  distinguished  from 
other  well-known  words  solely  by  the  vowels,  are  written  in  this 
version  with  perfect  correctness,  and  this  could  not  have  been  done 
if  the  writing  character  had  not  given  them  a  hint.*  But  after  ex- 
amining the  explanation  of  these  words  in  the  Seventy,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  context  and  tradition  were  their  only  guides,  and  these 
not  rarely  forsook  them.^ 

■  -  — — —      wr  !■     -■    -■■      II     1,1  M-B     -M  ■    ^^m--     -1 • ^ 

500—545.  Comp.  WepUr,  Philol.  Krit.  Fragmente;  CaBsel,  1783,  vol.  ii. 
p.  10,  sqq. 

'  BuxUrrfy  De  Punct.  Orig.  p.  116,  sqq.  Pocoeke^  Com.  in  Hoo.  BtrtkaiUt^ 
p.  176. 

^  To  show  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  argument,  the  followuig  collectioa 

of  explanations,  given  by  the  Seventy,  chiefly  relating  to  the  letter  tt ,  may  be 

examined :  — 

1.  They  continually  distinguish  between  the  following  words:  HH  and  18(; 
inx,  il»,icx;  ITJ^  and  D^:t»,  Deut.  xxiii.  13;  D^^rw  and  D'^HH,  Isa.  xiii. 
21;  ■?* ,  where?  and  '^l*,  alas!  island;  nD*^?*,  a  measure,  hudi  ns*^fit,  where f 
*|il^j^  and  *|^?:X,  Prov.  viii.  30;  yi^k  and  T^«,  Cant.  vii.  2;  HSl'^X,  locust^ 
and  ni^^  ,  net-work;  *^C» ,  ashes,  and  ^Di^,  1  Kings  xv.  38,  42;  TXrnik  ,  eara- 
ran,   and    TTr:». ,  portion ;   T\Z}k ,   offering,   and  mSBk ,  &c.     But  in  all  these 

« 

cases,  the  context  makes  the  distinction  clear. 

2.  They  also  make  a  proper  distinction  between  words  of  similar  sound ;  e.  g. 
HK,  adiXtfog,  and  n»,ta/aTos;  ^i^^,  &eZ/^,  and  Si?*,  magician;  C6^,  also,  but, 
and  t&( ,  nose  ;  where  the  connection  decides  the  meaning. 

3.  But  where  tlie  context  is  uncertain,  or  the  translator  ignorant  and  careless, 
they  confound  words  which  ought  to  be  distinguished. 

Isa.  xvii.  11,  C^2»  -^? »  «^ff  nax[q  iet&QojTTov,  for ''»  i»3;  (comp.  Jer.  xvii. 

9, 16.)  t'^briK,  aXotj,  Ps.  xlv.  10,  but  axt^vat,  in  Num.  xxiv.  6,  and  Prov.  vii.  17, 
as  if  it  were  D'^inx ;  b'^fi^,  commonly  iXa(pog,  but,  in  Lam.  i.  6,  xqio^,  as  if  it 
were  i*Nt ;  so  tl^^X ,  commonly  tXatpog,  but  in  plural,  Cant.  i.  2,  mi"'» ,  it  is 
fa/vg,  as  if  r.^b;^»;  ni^Nt ,  Gen.  xlix.  21,  ariXtxog,  for  n^^y  b»,  ^»',  aa  if 
i5<,  Ps.  vii.  12;  ""PX,  dtvQo,  for  *in»,  Cant.  iv.  8;  ^3Pl«,  luag,  for  ^.rrk,  Ps- 
Ixxiv.  9.  They  constantly  distinguish  Vi'lVk ,  oath,  from  \i^Vk,  these,  and  Ti^Vi, 
God;  but  not  Vittk  from  Hbvk,  because  both  are  names  of  trees,  which  the  con* 
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Besides  the  context,  which,  in  many  places,  would  decide  for  them, 
the  traditionary  and  common  explanation  would  assist  them.  We  need 
only  recur  to  the  versions  of  the  Samaritan  codex,  which  certainly 
had  no  points.  There  are  many  passages  which,  at  the  first  glance, 
render  it  highly  probable  there  were  marks  in  the  text  to  indicate 
the  pronunciation;  but  the  diversity  of  the  other  versions  in  this 
respect  opposes  the  supposition 

2.  We  come  to  the  same  result  by  observing  the  method  after 
which  the  numerous  proper  names  in  the  Hebrew  are  translated  into 
the  Greek.  Sometimes  they  are  pronounced  with  vowels  very  differ- 
ent from  the  original ;  sometimes  according  to  a  different  system  of 
vocalization,  which,  departing  from  the  masoretic  custom,  is  some- 
times analogous  to  that  of  the  Arabic  or  Syriac* 

3.  The  examples  in  the  fragments  of  the  other  Greek  versions,  and 
in  Josephus,  are  of  the  same  character.  The  latter,  throughout,  be- 
trays an  unpointed  text,  for,  wherever  he  does  not  use  the  Seventy, 
but  the  Hebrew  text  itself,  he  differs  from  the  orthography  of  the 
former 

4.  But  if  an  inquirer  is  not  convinced  by  what  has  hitherto  been 
said,  and  thinks,  with  Schultens,  Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  and  others, 
that  in  this  period  there  were  certain  signs  in  the  text  to  guide  the 
reader,  he  would  naturally  recur  to  a  diacritical  point  His  opin- 
ion will  be  favored  by  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  proceeded 
from  a  Jewish  copy  before  the  time  of  the  Seventy,  and  is  now,  at 
least)  furnished  with  this  sign,  (though  it  cannot  be  proved  that  it  had 
it  so  early,)  and  by  the  old  Syriac  character  also,  which  certainly 
is  a  descendant  of  the  square  letter.  The  matres  kctionis  in  the 
Samaritan  codex  give  the  same  result  with  those  of  the  Seventy. 

TRACES  OF  THEM  IN  THE  TARGUMS  AND  TALMUDS. 

1.  The  agreement  between  the  oldest  Targums  and  the  vowels  of  the 
present  text  is  very  striking.  We  should  be  compelled  to  conjecture 
that  the  Palestine  scholars,  at  least,  had  a  pointed  text  at  that  time,  if 


text  does  not  separate.    See  the  proof-texts  in  TVommu,  Lex.  Heb.,  at  end  of 
his  Concord,  e  LXX.,  Int. 

«  Sec  Hilleri  Onomast.  sac.  p.  706,  sqq.    JtfiiucA,  Bibliotheca  sac.  pt  ii.  yoL 
ii.  p.  35,  sqq. 
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Josephus  and  Jerome  did  not  contradict  it.  The  agreement  is  b^ter 
explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  explanation  of  the  Targumslies 
at  the  basis  of  the  later  punctuation.  Some  very  late  writers  of  Tu- 
gums  may  have  had  a  pointed  text  before  their  eyes 

2.  The  statements  of  the  Talmud,  upon  this  subject,  are  still  more 
difficult  and  obscure.''  It  is  certain,  and  generally  admitted,  thu  it 
makes  no  actual  and  express  mention  of  the  points.^  But  silence 
respecting  a  subject  supposed  to  have  been  known,  is  not  a  convincing 
argument  that  it  was  not  known.  The  numerous  passages,  selected, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  Gemara,  which  relate  to  this  inquiry,  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes. 

(1.)  Passages  where  the  meaning  of  clauses  in  the  Bible  is  con* 
tested ;  and  here  the  controversy  rests  on  the  different  pronunciation 
of  the  same   word ;  for   example.   Cant.  i.  2,  ^^1^1 ,  or  1p^y\l ;  Ex. 

xxi.  8,  i*73n»  or  ins^,  &lc.*  According  to  a  rabbinical  legend,  Joab 
put  his  teacher  to  death  because  he  taught  him  to  pronounce  ^^t  ,  in- 
stead of  ^rt ,  in  Ex.  xiv.  17.**     From  the  last  passage  it  is  perfectly 

clear  that  the  Talmudists  supposed  the  letters  were  written  entirely 
without  points  in  the  time  of  David,  and  therefore  this  is  analogous 
to  similar  controversies  which  have  arisen  respecting  the  un[>ointed 
Koran.  But  both,  and  especially  the  latter  controversy,  carry  us 
back  to  a  time  when  the  ambiguity  of  a  text  without  points  began  to 
be  seriously  felt,  and  when  custom  had  fixed  the  pronunciation  in 
some  difficult  places,  which  was  usually  observed  in  reading  them. 
The  phrase  nnio?2b  t3»  C^T  ^'iD^ai  D»  d*i ,  "  there  is  a  mother,  i.  e.  a 

reason  far  this  reading,  but  it  is  itself  the  mother  of  the  Masora" 
seems  to  refer  to  this.  It  occurs  frequently,  and  is  differently  ex- 
plained. Probably  the  K'^D?a  designates  the  received  way  of  reading 
the  text ;  the  nmc?a ,  a  traditional  explanation  of  the  text,  which,  in 
this  case,  differs  from  the  pronunciation  of  the  word.*  In  our 
editions  of  the  Talmud,  the  text  is  without  points  in  so  many  impor- 

•  The  following  writers  contend  for  the  mention  of  vowels  in  the  Talmud: 
Buxlorf,  De  Origine  Functorum  Vocal,  p.  76,  sqq.,  101 ,  sqq. ;  G.  0.  Tychsen,  in 
Repert.  vol.  iii.  p.  105,  sqq.  On  the  other  side,  see  Jo.  Morinus,  Ezercit.  Bibl. 
xii.  ch.  3 — 5,  XV.  ch.  3 — 5. 

^  Bvxtorf,  Tiberias,  p.  80. 

^  Mishna  Aboda  Sara,  2,  §  4.  Grem.  Kiddushin,  o.  1,  fol.  18.  Sanhedrim, 
c.  1,  fol.  4,  A.     Sota.  c.  1,  fol.  4,  B. 

<i  Baba  Bathra,  c.  2,  fol.  21,  A.  B. 

'  Buxtarf,  1.  c.  p.  103.    Jo.  Morinusy  p.  456.     T^^en,  p.  106. 
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taut  passages  that  they  must  be  learned  from  the  context.  However, 
we  must  suppose  a  sign,  showing  how  the  word  was  to  be  read,  was 
almost  indispensable.* 

(2.)  Another  class  is  composed  of  these  passages,  where  certain 
marks  in  the  text  are  mentioned,  especially  the  Ttmgmimj  (c^J:?:: ,) 
the  Pesookiriiy  (d'^DID'^D  ,)  and  the  Semanim,*  (S'^:?2'^C.)  The  first, 
which  afterwards  was  the  common  term  for  accents,  is  perhaps  taken 
in  the  wider  sense  of  vowel  points  and  marks  of  interpunction, 
although  its  connection  with  Pesook  seems  to  lead  solely  to  a  division 
of  the  words,  sense,  and  verses. 

The  last  is  explained  by  Raschi  as  meaning  vowel  points^  ("l^i^S ;) 
but  there  are  passages  where  it  will  not  bear  this  meaning/ 

(3.)  There  is  no  trace  of  marks  for  the  vowel  in  the  oldest  critics 
upon  the  Bible,  —  who  were  nearly  contemporary  with  the  Talmud- 
ists, — the  authors  or  collectors  of  the  Keri  and  Kethib.  All  these 
readings  relate  solely  to  the  consonants. 


^5. 

FURTHER    TRACES    IN    ORIGEN,    JEROME,    AND    OTHERS. 

Some  express  statements  of  Jerome  relate  more  directly  than  the 
Talmud  to  the  existence  of  certain  characters  to  assist  the  reading.' 
The  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  words  in  Origen's  Hexapla,  in  Je- 
rome, and  some  contemporary  authors,  is  still  very  fluctuating,  and 
analogous  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Alexandrians,  though  some- 
what more  fixed  than  that.' 


'  Morinus,  1.  c.  Baba  Bathra,  1.  c. :  Cum  venit  (Joab)  ante  David  dixit ei,  Qaare 
sic  fecisti  ?  Respondit  ei,  Quia  scriptum  est  1^72^  ^!3T  t\Vk  MlDan .  Regenit 
David,  Sed  non  legimus  ^3T.  Dixit  ei  Joab,  Docuerunt  me  legere  ^2T.  Ivit 
et  interrogavit  prcceptorum  suum,  dixit  illi,  Quomodo  docuisti  me  legere  ?  Dixit 
ei,  n2T. 

^  Gem.  Berachoth,  fol.  62.  Nedarim,  fol.  37.  Megilla,  fol.  3,  ad  Nehem. 
viii.  8.  Hagiga,  fol.  6.  Nedarim,  fol.  53.  See  BuxUnff  Morinus,  and  T)fch*eHf 
1.  c.     See  above,  §  70,  sqq. 

*  Buxtorf,  p.  76.    Morinus,  p.  447.    Tyehsen,  p.  108. 

'  Cappellvsy  Arcan.  Punct.  i.  10.  Jo.  Morinus^  1.  c.  p.  463.  St.  Marinu$,  p. 
404,  sqq.  On  the  other  side,  Buxtorf,  De  Punct.  Origine,  p.  143,  sqq.  G.  0. 
Tychsen,  1.  c.  p.  127.  Comp.  Dupuy,  (on  the  vowels  in  Jerome's  Heb.  MSS.) 
in  Eichhorn's  Repert.  vol.  ii.  p.  270.    Jahn^  Einleit.  vol.  i.  p.  340,  sqq. 

'  Mojitfaucon,  Quomodo  Vet.  Int.  Hebraice  legerint,  in  OHgtn^  Hexap.  vol. 
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1.  Jerome  knew  as  little  of  the  present  vowel  points,  and  tbeir 
names,  as  of  any  other  technical  expression  of  Hebrew  grammar. 
He  maintains  expressly,  as  a  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  writing,  that  it  is 
rare  to  fiud  a  vower  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  but  the  consonaots 
were  pronounced  differently,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader, 
and  the  different  custom  of  different  provinces.  This  is  the  reason 
that  he  makes  the  frequent  remark,  that  a  word  may  mean  very  dif- 
ferent things,  as  it  is  differently  pronounced.  In  this  connectioo  he 
makes  use  of  the  term  accent,  (accentus,)  which  sometimes  refers  to 
the  pronunciation,  but  sometimes  it  must  mean  a  sign  in  the  text,  to 
indicate  the  pronunciation.  Perhaps  he  used  it  as  a  translation  of 
the  Talmudic  word  trt: .  Jerome^s  version  agrees  with  the  present 
system  of  vowels  far  better  than  the  Seventy.' 

2.  The  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  appellatives  in  Origen,  Je- 
rome, and  some  others,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Seventy,  but  it 
agrees  more  closely  with  the  present  pronunciation 

3.  If  any  one  is  willing  to  rest  the  question  on  the  fact  that  signs 
of  the  vowels  are  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  and  Jerome, 
the  most  that  could  be  made  out  from  them  is,  that  three  vowel  signs 
were  early  used  in  the  Hebrew.*"  We  must  give  up  all  historical 
proof  of  the  fact,  sought  from  other  sources,  and  the  age  of  these 
three  marks  is  not  wholly  secured.  But  the  fact  is  remarkable,  that 
nearly  all  the  variations  of  the  old  translators  can  be  easily  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  there  was  such  a  simple  and  ambiguous  sys- 
tem of  vocalization ;  for  they  are  almost  all  but  different  gradations 
of  the  chief  vowels.  In  general,  the  whole  system  of  vocalization 
may  be  referred  back  to  these  three  chief  vowels  ;  it  only  fixed  their 
fluctuating  pronunciation ;  and  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  vowel 
changes  in  the  Hebrew  languages  relates  almost  solely  to  the  limits 


ii.  p.  397,  sqq.,  reprinted  in  Wolf,  1.  c.  vol.  ii.  p.  653,  sqq.  John,  Gram.  Heb. 
3d  ed.  p.  443,  sqq.  On  a  passage  of  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  iii.  p.  529,  ed.  PoUer^ 
which  some  refer  to  the  Heb.  vowels,  see  Bib.  Brcmensis,  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 

«  Epist.  126,  ad  Evagrium. 

^  Com.  ad  Habak.  iii.  5.  Hos.  xiii.  3.  Ad  Titum  iii.  6.  Isa.  Ixv.  16.  Jon. 
iii.  4.  Gen.  xxxiii.  20.  See  other  passages  in  Buxtorf,  p.  147.  Jahn,  1.  c. 
Montfaucan^  Hexap. 

•^  Fossil  Aristarchus,  i.  32.  Jo.  Morinus,  p.  544.  SchuUens,  Inst.  Ling.  Heb. 
p.  48,  62,  sqq.  Miehadis,  Com.  de  Syronim  Vocal,  p.  174,  §  6,  7,  in  Comment; 
Gott.  1774.  Bauer  takes  the  other  side,  Crit.  sac.  p.  146.  See  Trendelenburg, 
in  Eichhorns  Repert.  vol.  xviii.  p.  80. 
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I 

of  these   three  vowels.     This   remark  was    made  long   ago,   and 
thoroughly  carried  out.* 

Others  think  only  the  diacritical  point  was  used  at  this  time,  and 
it  is  certain  the  term  accent  in  Jerome  is  not  limited  solely  to  the 
vowels.  The  analogy  of  the  Arabic  and  rabbinical  manuscripts 
confirms  the  opinion  that  at  first  only  difficult  passages  were  pointed. 


^6. 

TlME    OF    THE    ORIGIN   OF    THE    PRESENT    SYSTEM    OF    PUNCTUA- 
TION,   AND    OBJECTIONS    TO    IT. 

1.  Without  reckoning  on  uncertain  accounts  from  the  fourth  centu- 
ry, we  find  many  certain  traces  of  the  use  of  the  present  vowels  in  the 
fifth  century.*  The  Masora,  collected,  though  not  closed,  about  this 
time,  mentions  the  chief  of  them  by  name,  and  notices  their  variations. 
The  comparison  between  the  Babylonian  and  Palestine  readings 
relates,  at  least  in  two  places,  to  Mappik  in  He  ;  but  the  comparison 
which  Ben  Assher  and  Ben  Naphtali  made  (about  1034  A.  C.)  relates 
exclusively  to  the  vowels  and  marks  to  aid  the  reading.^  Still  further, 
the  version  of  Saadias,  and  the  Greek  version  of  St.  Mark's  library,  pr<^ 
suppose  the  existence  of  a  pointed  text  In  fine,  the  Jewish  gramma- 
rians, from  the  eleventh  century  downwards,  seem  to  have  known 
nothing  respecting  this  matter,  except  that  the  vowels  were  formerly 
written.  Therefore  they  could  not  have  known  any  manuscripts 
which  contained  an  imperfect  punctuation,  or  which  showed  the 
origin  of  punctuation.*' 

2.  If  we  are,  from  these  facts,  to  determine  the  time  in  which  the 
present  vocalization  was  formed  and  completed,  then  more  arguments 
speak  in  favor  of  that  period  between  the  sixth  and  eighth  than  be- 
tween the  ninth  and  the  tenth  centuries.*  They  may  have  been  quite 
generally  known,  for  the  first  time,  about  the  latter  period.  Between 
the  eighth  and  the  tenth  century,  the  Jewish  chroniclers  mention 

*  Eichkomj  Bib.  vol.  viii.  p.  205 MichadiSf  Or.  Bib.  vol.  iv.  p.  228,  sqq. 

ClericuSf  Quest.  Jerome,  p.  95.    Jahrif  Heb.  Gram.  3d  ed.  p.  19.    Jirome,  Qniest. 
in  Gen.  ii.  23. 

*  Buxtorfj  p.  55  and  189.     Cappdlus^  Arcan.  Pnnct  i.  12. 

*  Michaelis,  Or.  Bib.  vol.  iv.  p.  219. 

*  Morinus,  p.  525.    R.  Simon,  1.  c.  i.  c.  27.    St.  MorinuSj  Ling.  Primsv.  p.  420. 
Eiehhorjij  1.  c.     Tychsen,  Tent  p.  133. 

*  HoUinger,  Hist.  Eccl.  N.  T.  vol.  i.  p.  421,528. 
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almost  exclusi?ely  Babylonian  scholars,  and  yet  this  masoretic  and 
grammatical  work  was  universally  ascribed  to  the  men  of  Tibe- 
rias.' Furthermore,  the  works  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
these  two  centuries,  such  as  the  later  Targums,  show  that  learn- 
ing was  in  so  degraded  a  condition  that  we  cannot  place  that  un- 
dertaking in  this  age.  And,  finally,  in  an  earlier  age,  there  was  the 
same  need  of  them  as  at  a  later  day,  and  the  difficulty  of  propagating  a 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  by  tradition  became  greater  continually. 
At  the  same  time,  this  hypothesis  renders  it  easy  to  explain  the  fact  that 
the  true  origin  of  the  vowels  was  completely  unknown  to  the  Jewish 
scholars  in  that  age;  for  some  centuries,  and  those  very  dead  centu- 
ries, lay  between  the  periods.  From  these  considerations,  it  becomes 
quite  probable  that  the  vowel  points  came  into  the  schools  of  the 
critics  of  the  Bible  at  an  earlier  date— >- before  they  came  into  genera] 
use.  Such  distinct  traditions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  vowels  as 
the  Arabians  have,  are  entirely  wanting,  for  those  which  pass  for 
such  vanish  on  examination. 

3.  Among  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  against  the  later 
origin  of  the  vowels  are  many  that  seem  not  uniinportant ;  yet  they 
may  be  removed  without  doing  violence  to  facts.  *'  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable,"  says  one,  **  that  history  should  be  silent  respecting  a 
fact  so  important  for  the  outward  form  of  the  sacred  Scriptures."* 
But  it  is  silent  concerning  other  things  still  more  important  in  the 
history  of  Jewish  literature ;  —  on  the  formation  of  the  canon  ;  on  the 
composition  of  so  many  anonymous  writings ;  and,  besides,  the  same 
must  be  said  respecting  similar  contrivances  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
grammarians.  But  the  men  who  did  the  most  in  this  business  did 
not  boast  of  their  invention;  it  was  rather  for  their  interest  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  novelty,  and  to  give  their  work  the  authority  of 
age  as  soon  as  possible.  The  history  of  literature  shows  how  cona- 
pletely  this  agrees  with  the  spirit  of  the  Jews  and  of  that  age.  To 
this  is  to  be  added  the  interposition  of  dark  ages. 

"  We  nowhere  find  any  controversy  about  this  matter,  which  we 
should  expect  among  the  Jews,  who  love  controversy."  But  the 
passages  of  the  Talmud  above  referred  to  may  certainly  be  consid- 


*  See  Prideattx,  (1.  c.,)  Fourmont^  (in  Memoires  de  la  Litterat.  vol.  xx.  p.  222, 
sqq.,)  Semler,  (Theol.  Abhand.  vol.  i.  p.  191,)  and  a^nst  them  Poubigant,  Not 
crit.  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

*  Buxtorf,  p.  398.     Robertson^  p.  65.     Morinus,  421. 
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ered  ?estiges  of  the  time  when  this  subject  was  deliberated  upon. 
At  a  later  date,  we  have  no  account  of  the  critical  treatment  of  the 
text.     How  little  do  we  know  of  the  origin  of  the  Masora ! 

''The  Masorites  frequently  remark  upon  anomalous  and  rare 
punctuation.  How  could  they  do  this  if  they  were  the  authors  of 
this  punctuation  ?  Would  they  not  have  amended  the  anomaly,  in- 
stead of  pointing  it  out?"  But  it  is  well  known  this  change  in  the 
text  was  not  effected  all  at  the  same  time,  but  gradually.  In  the 
course  of  one  or  more  centuries,  an  invention  of  an  earlier  gramma- 
rian might  have  acquired  such  esteem,  and  have  so  much  of  super- 
stition on  its  side,  that  no  one  would  venture  to  change  it,  and  a 
mystery  might  be  sought  in  what  was  at  first  only  an  accidental 
anomaly.  The  same  took  place  with  the  greater  and  smaller  letters, 
and  the  extraordinary  points,  &c. 

Finally,  it  is  said,  ''The  Karaites,  who  separated  from  the  rabbins 
before  the  composition  of  the  Talmud,  have  the  complete  system  of 
punctuation,  which  they  would  not  have  received  from  their  oppo- 
nents if  it  were  of  recent  origin.  This  fact,  therefore,  favors  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  vowel  points."  '  But  even  if  this  sect  existed, 
there  is  certainly  ample  room  for  controversy  whether  it  existed  as 
perfectly  separated  and  completed  at  that  high  antiquity.  And  when 
the  Karaites  themselves  place  the  antiquity  of  their  sect,  and  the 
existence  of  the  vowel  points,  so  high,  it  is  only  by  reasoning,  infer- 
ence, and  pretension  to  antiquity,  and  not  as  a  fact.  But  the  fact 
that  they  make  no  scruples  to  use  even  printed  books  with  points, 
shows  that  they  did  not,  like  the  rabbins,  regard  every  unessential 
novelty  as  profane. 

4.  The  names  of  the  Hebrew  vowels,  for  the  most  part,  correspond 
in  their  etymology  to  those  of  the  Arabians,  (and  Syrians,)  and  there- 
fore it  is  probable  there  was  an  historical  connection  between  them. 
The  copiousness  of  the  former  shows,  perhaps,  they  were  later  than 
the  others.  But  the  fact  that  several  of  the  later  vowels  are  some- 
times comprised  under  the  same  name  shows,  perhaps,  that  this 
copiousness  was  of  gradual  growth 

«  TrigUmdus,  De  Secta  Kareorum,  p.  20.  MorinuSj  1.  c.  Ezercit.  vii. 
Carpzov,  1.  c.  252.  Leusden^  1.  c.  124.  Rohertson^  1.  o.  p.  54.  Wo{ff  Notitia 
Karaitorum,  p.  112, 152. 

VOL.  I.  63 
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EXAMINATION    AND   VALUE    OF    THE    MASORETIC    VOCALIZATION. 

If  the  pronunciation  of  the  old  Hebrew,  according  to  this  theory, 
was  continued  and  preserved  by  tradition,  for  a  considerable  time, 
before  it  was  fixed  by  characters,  the  important  question  arises, 
How  much  of  the  true  pronunciation  have  we  preserved?  Does  this 
system  restore  us  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  old  Hebrew,  at  least 
in  general,  and  upon  the  whole,  or  is  it  a  work  of  conjecture  and 
caprice  ?  Has  it  any  authority  in  particular  cases,  or  can  the  inter- 
preter forsake  and  abandon  it  at  pleasure  ?  We  think  these  questions 
may  receive  an  answer  that  is  favorable  to  the  vowel  system ;  *  and, 
in  what  follows,  shall  attempt  to  prove  it.  But  first,  we  will  examine 
the  principal  objections  to  it. 

1.  "  The  aubtile  and  pedantic  character  of  the  system  proves  it  is 
the  invention  of  some  grammarians,  who,  from  want  of  a  just  knowl- 
edge  of  the  pronunciation,  took  that  of  the  Aramcan  as  their  stand- 
ard." This  subtilty,  which  is  almost  inconceivable  in  a  living 
language,  renders  us  certain  it  is  the  work  of  painstaking  gramma- 
rians, but  does  not  destroy  the  correctness  of  the  tradition  on  which 
the  system  rests. 

2.  "  The  pronunciation  of  the  proper  names  in  the  Seventy 
(which,  in  part,  follows  different  principles)  is  against  it,  and  leads 
to  a  pronunciation  which  is  more  perfect,  richer  in  vowels,  and  like 
the  Arabic."  *  It  is  certain  the  two  systems  of  pronunciation  differ 
from  one  another,  like  two  dialects ;  but  neither  is  to  be  rejected  on 
that  account.  Doubtless  we  have  two  methods  of  pronouncing  the 
Hebrew;  one  was  current  at  Alexandria,  the  other  in  Palestine. 
They  differ  like  two  dialects,  and  have  the  same  relation  to  one 
another  that  the  written  language  of  the  Arabians  —  which  is  full- 
toned  and  rich  in  vowels — has  to  their  popular  language,  which  is 


•  So  decide  EUas  Letfiia,  R.  Simony  Eichhom,  De  IVetU,  and  BelUrmann. 

^  Jo.  MorinuSf  p.  509.  St.  Morinus,  p.  380,  sqq.  Is.  VossiuSy  Respons.  ad 
Simon,  p.  193.  Cappdlusy  Vindicie,  p.  841.  Eichhom^  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  vi.  p.  384. 
Grete^  Vaticinia  Nahumi  et  Habac. ;  Amst.  1793,  4to. ,  his  Ultima  Capit  Jobi, 
pt  i.— ii. ;  1788—1791 ,  4to. 

Tychsen  (Tentamen,  p.  132,  sqq.,  153)  brings  historical  arguments  to  show  that 
there  was  an  Alexandrian  dialect  of  the  Hebrew ;  but  they  will  not  bear  exam- 
ination.   Maseh  follows  him,  Bib.  sac.  pt.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 
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more  like  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  Jerome  expressly  says  the  He- 
brew vowels  were  pronounced  difTerently  in  different  regions,  and 
the  greatest  difference  in  the  Arabic  coins  is  in  their  vocalization. 
Origen  also  adheres  to  the  Alexandrian  pronunciation ;  but  the  Pales- 
tine system  of  the  Masorites  has  some  important  arguments  in  its 
favor.  The  tradition,  it  is  likely,  would  be  preserved  more  pure  in 
the  native  country ;  and  again,  the  Palestine  Jews  have  a  great  supe- 
riority over  the  Greek  Jews,  in  general,  in  respect  to  the  conscien- 
tious preservation  of  traditional  matter,  and  in  all  other  respects.' 

3.  *'  The  present  vocalization  of  the  proper  names,  particularly 
such  as  are  not  Hebrew,  does  not  agree  with  the  pronunciation  as  we 
learn  it  from  other  sources,  and  in  part  with  certainty."  ^  But  who 
knows  how  often  the  form  of  proper  names  has  been  changed,  and 
even  so  far  changed  that  it  cannot  be  known,  when  they  have  been 
transferred  to  other  languages?  This  is  the  case  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  Oriental  word  p'> ,  Greece,  which  the  Arabians  and 
Syrians,  as  well  as  our  punctators,  pronounce  Javan,  But  in  other 
cases,  as  in  the  Persian  words  bI'^^T  and  c'liS ,  without  doubt,  the 

Hebrew  comes  nearer  the  vernacular  pronunciation.  Still  more 
confidently  we  might  appeal  to  the  original  Hebrew  words  which  the 
Greeks  received  from  the  Jews,  and  pronounced  differently  from  the 
present  punctuation. '  But  who  can  assure  us  the  word  underwent 
no  alteration  in  the  mouth  of  the  Greeks  ?  Do  not  the  living  Orien- 
tal languages  differ  very  much  in  the  use  of  the  vowels?  But,  above 
all,  did  not  the  Greeks  receive  these  words  directly  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, whose  dialect  did  not  coincide  with  the  Hebrew  in  all  minor 
respects  ? 

4.  ''  In  many  places,  it  is  opposed  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  which,  if  we  may  judge  flrom  the  consonants,  adhered  rather 
to  the  Arabic ;  but  the  punctuation  follows  the  Aramsan."  *     It  is 

'  Jo.  Morinu3y  p.  509,  sqq. 

*  E.  g.  'p'^ ,   Jew,  u  if  "(I** ,    Greece ;  ID*ti3 ,  xv^o?,  u  if  iD*t13 ;    TDT^*^^ » 

Jaq^'Off  as  if  iDi'>^'!I ;  '^03,  more  correctly  in  the  LXX.  and  Coptic  version, 
riaiv,  *^ca ;  y^"!"^  ,  'nqdanig,  as  if  I'J'n^ ;  XibjD ,  26Xvfia,  as  if  tsjs ,  &c.     See 

Lexicon,  sub  voc.  See  Hyde,  Rel.  vet.  Pen.  p.  43 — 67,  and  Eighty  Fref.  ad 
Opp.     Lightfooty  vol.  i.  p.  6. 

•E.g.  SnT»,  waawTTOff;  t3*»5^,  Iptvog;  *p793 ,  xt'/iivoy. 

*  See  Hutchinsany  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  256,  sqq.  Many  English  grammarians 
followed  him ;  e.  g.  Sharp j  Parkhursty  and  Bates;  and,  of  the  Germans,  JSdebmg^ 
Mithridates,  vol.  i.  p.  363.    See  Wahly  1.  c.  p.  492. 
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much  to  be  wished  that  some  of  the  authors  of  this  statemcDt  had 
attempted  to  furnish  proof  of  it.  But  the  statement  of  another 
inquirer,  equally  learned,  "  that  the  punctators  borrowed  their 
punctuation  from  the  Arabic,"  '  shows  how  little  force  this  propo- 
sition has.  The  Arabic  and  the  Aramaean  are  similar,  and  must  be; 
but  they  are  not,  on  that  account,  dependent  upon  one  another. 
The  decisions  of  a  Hutchinson  and  Masclef  deserve  not  the  slightest 
respect,  who,  among  other  assertions,  declare  the  whole  conjuga- 
tion pte/  to  be  a  whimsey  of  the  punctators,  as  if  its  peculiar  inflections 
were  not  as  well  expressed  in  the  consonants,  for  example,  in  the 
participle. 

THE    SAME    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

The  positive  arguments  which  speak  in  favor  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
masoretic  vowel  system,  at  least  as  a  whole,  are  found,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  the  analogous  pronunciation  of  the  Arabic  and  Aramaean 
languages,  so  nearly  related  to  the  Hebrew,  which,  it  seems,  never 
copied  or  gave  a  preference  to  either ;  and,  on  the  other,  in  its  con- 
sistency and  independence  in  those  passages  where  it  differs  from 
both  of  these. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  frequent  agreement  between  the  matres 
lectionis  in  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  manuscripts.  We  conceive 
the  sources  of  it,  in  general,  to  be — the  tradition  of  the  schools  in  Pal- 
estine and  Babylon ;  the  Hebrew  grammar,  even  if  it  were  unknown 
as  a  science  to  both  of  them ;  the  connection  of  certain  passages ; 
the  traditionary  explanations  long  received  in  the  Jewish  acade- 
mies and  versions,  and  particularly  the  Targums.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  an  examination  of  these  separate  arguments. 

1.  Agreeable  to  a  pregnant  remark,  that  was  long  ago  made,  the 
Hebrew  language,  in  respect  to  its  entire  structure,  its  grammar,  and 
its  vocabulary,  stands  midway  between  the  Aramaean  and  the  Arabic. 
The  consonants  show  this  relation  between  them;  but  it  appears  more 
distinctly  in  the  vowels,  and  the  masoretic  system,  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  thorough  analogy  of  the  two  languages,  and  by  its  adhesion 
sometimes  to  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other.  Now,  the  ground  of 
this  agreement  does  not  lie  in  the  punctator's  knowledge  of  these 

'  Jo.  Morinusy  1.  c.  p.  535. 
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two  languages,  or  the  comparison  he  made  of  them,  but  in  a  constant 
tradition 

2.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  every  dialect,  in  its  relation  to  other 
cognate  languages,  maintains  its  own  individuality  and  peculiarities, 
and  since  this  is  the  case  with  the  Hebrew,  in  respect  to  gram- 
matical structure,  usage,  &c.,  so  the  same  relation  shows  itself  in 
the  punctuation,  while,  as  a  whole,  and  in  particulars,  it  differs,  in 
essential  points,  from  the  punctuation  of  the  cognate  languages.  But 
it  differs  from  them  with  a  consistency  and  independence  which  can 
only  be  the  result  of  certain  knowledge,  not  of  vague  conjecture  and 
caprice.  In  respect  to  most  of  these  phenomena,  at  least  an  analogy 
may  be  pointed  out  in  the  circle  of  the  Shemitish  languages. 

We  might  safely  trust  an  authority  which,  according  to  what  has 
hitherto  been  said^  has  produced  so  great  an  influence  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  language,  even  if  it  does  not  produce  proofs,  which,  in 
many  cases,  it  is  not  possible  to  do.  But  positive  grounds  of  con- 
firmation may  be  found  for  many  of  these  statements;  for  example, 

3.  In  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  language  itself,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  known  from  the  consonants 

4.  In  the  matres  lectionis,  as  they  are  called,  in  particular  He- 
brew  and  Samaritan  manuscripts.  Some  of  these  are  at  least  ancient. 
It  is  natural  there  should  be  traces  of  difference  and  disparity  in 
respect  to  a  matter  which  depended  merely  on  tradition  and  usage ; 
yet  this  disagreement  does  not  penetrate  deep  into  the  system,  neither 
does  it  injure  its  consistency,  for  instances  of  this  kind  would 
naturally  precede  the  formation  of  the  system.  Even  prudent  gram- 
marians have  allowed  themselves  many  doubts  and  alterations  in  the 
case  of  grammatical  anomalies  of  a  similar  kind,  where  the  anom- 
alous grammatical  form  seems  to  stand  alone.  But  here,  too  much 
caution  cannot  be  recommended ;  for  many  of  these  anomalies  are 
supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  language  itself,  or,  at  least,  by  that 
of  the  cognate  dialects,  and  therefore  any  alterai*on  would  be  uncer- 
tain and  hazardous. 

THE    SAME    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

All  the  previous  remarks  on  the  vowel  system  relate  only  to  its 
effect  upon  the  language,  and  to  the  general  value  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  old  Hebrew,  which  this  system  has  fixed.  There  is 
another  question,  which  relates  to  the  choice  among  the  different 
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punctuations  which  the  same  word  may  receive  in  particular  places, 
where  it  is  rather  a  question  of  interpretation  than  of  grammar. 
Here  the  case  is  obviously  a  different  one.  But  the  answer  to  the 
question  depends  on  the  value  we  give  to  the  old  exegetic  tradition 
of  the  Palestine  Jews,  and  especially  that  of  the  Targums.  We  have 
stated  above,  that  we  are  constrained  to  set  a  higher  value  on  this 
than  many  critics  of  the  Bible  have  done.  An  examination  of  the 
vocalization,  in  respect  to  exegesis  and  the  division  into  words,  gives 
the  same  result;  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  maintained  that  these 
punctators  understood  the  text  better  than  many  modern  interpreters 
of  it,  who,  in  their  numerous  changes  of  the  punctuation,  oflen  show 
neither  sound  judgment,  nor  good  taste,  nor  exegetical  tact.*  In  a 
great  many  cases,  a  somewhat  finer  knowledge  of  grammar  would 
have  saved  them  the  critical  attempt.^  But,  notwithstanding  this,  it 
is  evident  that  this  tradition  could  give  no  infallible  rule,  and  that 
here,  also,  each  question  must  be  decided  by  its  own  merits. 


^  10. 

THE    ACCENTS. 

The  system  of  accentuation  also  depends  on  the  age  of  the  vowel 
system,  with  which,  in  its  present  form,  it  is  intimately  connected. 

The  design  of  the  accents  is  twofold :  1.  To  point  out  the  tone- 
syllable,  and  at  the  same  time  determine  the  interpunction,  or  the 
relation  which  each  word  bears  to  the  sentence.*  2.  To  designate 
the  modulation  in  the  tone  by  which  the  Old  Testament  was  recited, 
or  intonated,  in  the  synagogues,  in  a  half-singing  manner,  like  the 
cantillating  reading  of  the  Koran  in  the   mosques. •*     The   prosaic 

«  CappelltLS,  Crit.  sac.  vol.  ii.  p.  937 — 956.  On  the  other  hand,  Scharfenberg's 
Remarks.  Michaclis,  Krit.  Bemerk,  zur  alten  Schriflen  in  A.  T. ;  and,  in  oppo- 
sition thereto,  among  others,  see  Stange,  (Anticrit.  in  Ps.,)  Reiske,  (Conject  in 
Jobum  et  Prov.,)  Ziegler,  {Stange^  Theol.  Symmikt.  vol.  i.  p.  166,  opposes  him,) 
Dathc^  Faber,  and  Hensler,  (on  Isa.  p.  270.)  Rosenmnller  and  De  Wettt  think 
otherwise. 

^  See  Michaelisy  on  Ps.  iv.  7,  (Supplem.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  pt.  ii.  p.  551.)  Com- 
pare  Schultens,  Animadv.  in  loc. 

'  So  far  they  are  called  ^'^TslPtS ,  senstis,  rationes.  See  J.  D.  MichatUSf  Ac- 
cent. Heb.;  Halle,  1755,  8vo.  Dachsdlj  Bib.  accentuata;  Leips.  1729,  4to. 
Hirt.  Syst.  Accent. ;  1752. 

«*  Here  they  are  called  ^113*^33 .  Michadis^  De  Ritualibus,  S.  S.  ex  Alcorano 
illustrandis,  §  15,  in  PoWs  Sylloge  Com.  Theol.  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 
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accentuation  is  different  from  the  poetic,  and  the  key  to  this  differ- 
ence is  found  in  the  Sarga,  so  called.* 

It  may  next  be  inquired,  Which  is  the  older,  the  Towel  system  or 
the  accents  ?  Many  modern  writers  *  have  decided  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  and  have  wished  to  date  some  accents  as  musical  notes,  in 
the  time  of  the  old  Hebrew  temple  music,  and,  in  accordance  with 
this  hypothesis,  they  have  attempted  to  decipher  them,  and  find  out 
their  true  ancient  meaning/  In  a  similar  manner  the  Gemara 
makes  the  Levites  recite  according  to  the  accents,  even  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah.*'  But  the  only  argument  adduced  to  support  this  — 
namely,  the  indispensableness  of  musical  notes,  at  a  certain  stage  in 
the  formation  of  Hebrew  music — has  not  the  requisite  value,  especial- 
ly when  we  consider  that  there  were,  at  that  time,  no  characters  for 
the  vowels,  which  were  vastly  more  necessary.  Doubtless,  following 
the  accounts  in  Chronicles,  we  conceive  the  temple  music  to  have 
been  much  more  splendid  and  perfect  than  it  was.  But  we  can  easily 
conceive  that  certain  melodies,  especially  such  as  were  inartificial  and 
not  very  regular,  might  be  preserved  and  transmitted  without  musical 
notes.  If  the  accents  were  at  first  musical  notes,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  place  them  in  the  later  period  of  the  synagogue,  where  it 
was  the  custom  to  reduce  all  the  treasures  of  tradition  to  writing, 
and  thereby  to  fix  them. 

However,  without  wishing  to  set  myself  up  as  an  arbitrator  of  this 
controversy,  almost  boundless  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  the  first  design 
of  the  accents  was  to  regulate  the  intonation  and  interpunction. 
The  first  mention  of  the  accents  in  the  Talmud  and  Jerome '  have 
reference  to  this  use,  and  this  occurs  at  a  time  when  the  Greek 
accents  and  interpunction  were  also  regulated.  And  the  exaggera- 
tion made  of  this  system  of  interpunction  may  not  seem  strange 
among  grammarians  who  surpass  all  others  in  subtilty  and  jninute- 
ness.  Hence  arose  the  subdistinctives  (like  half  and  quarter 
commas)  and  conjunctives,  as  in  the  vowel  system  there  are  half 
vowels,  and  signs  of  the  absence  of  vowels.     The  transition  from 

«  Jablanski,  Prsf.  ad  Bib.  Heb.  §  24.     Kircher,  Musurg,  vol.  i.  lib.  ii.  ch.  5. 

»  Walton,  (1.  c.  iii.  §  45,  56,)  Pavlus,  (Memorab.  vol.  vi.  p.  138,)  Bertholdty  (p. 
179,)  and  Eickkam.    On  the  other  aide,  see  John,  vol.  i.  p.  353. 

'  Speidel,  Traces  of  the  Ancient  Davidic  Music,  in  FarkeVs  Gesch.  der  Ma- 
sik,  vol.  i.  p.  156.    Anton^  in  Pavlusy  Neue  Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  160,  vol.  ii.  p.  80,  sqq. 

*  Nedarim,  c.  4,  fol.  37,  B.  Megilla,  c.  1,  fol.  3,  on  Neh.  riii.  8. 

'  He  mentions  aeeentus,  Epist.  ad  Cypr.  on  Ps.  zc.  11 :  **  Inter  Hebnioiim 
et  LXX.  diversa  est  distinctio."    See  BertkoUU,  p.  196. 
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marks  of  the  tone  and  connection  to  marks  of  declamation,  like 
recitative  notes,  was  very  easy,  on  account  of  the  singing  method  of 
reading  virhich  b  common  to  all  the  Orientals.* 


G. 

(See  $72.) 

SPECIMENS  OP  THE  KIND  OP  DIPPERENCE  BETWEEN  THE 
TWO  PAPAL  EDITIONS  OP  THE  VULGATE.* 

I.      SENTENCES    AND    WORDS    CONTAINED    IN   THE    EDITION  OT 
CLEMENT,    BUT    OMITTED    IN   THAT    OF    SIXTHS. 

Num.  XXX.  11.     Uxor  in  domo  viri,  etc.,  to  end  of  ver^e. 

Prov.  XXV.  24.  Melius  est  sedere  in  angulo  domatis  quam  cum 
muliere  litigiosa  et  in  domo  communi. 

Matt,  xxvii.  35.  Ut  implentur  quod  dictum  est  per  prophetam 
dicentem,  Diviserunt  sibi  vestimenta  mea,  et  super  vestem  meam 
miserunt  sortem. 

Lev.  XX.  9.   Patri  matrique  maledixit. 

Judg.  xvii.  2,  3.  Reddidit  ergo  eos  matri  sus,  qus  dixerat  ei,  Con- 
secravi  et  novi  hoc  argentum. 

1  Sam.  iv.  21.   Quia  capta  est  area  Dei. 

1  Kings  xii.  10.   Sic  loqueris  ad  eos. 

2  Ch.  ii.  10.   Et  vini  viginti  millia  metretas. 

II.   SENTENCES  AND  WORDS  INTERPOLATED  BY  SIXTHS,  ANI 

EXPUNGED  BY  CLEMENT. 

1  Sam.  xxiv.  8.  Vivit  Dominus  quia  nisi  Dominus  percusserit  eum, 
aut  dies  ejusque  venerit,  ut  moriatur,  aut  descendens  in  prslium  peri- 

a  The  Mohammedans  define  their  cantillation  as  a  method  of  observing  the 
pauses ^  and  giving  each  letter  its  just  articvlaiion.  Sa4^,  Trait6  des  Patises  dans  la 
Lecture  de  TAlcoran,  in  his  Notices  et  Extraits  des  MSS.  de  la  Bib.  Imperiale, 

vol.  ix.  No.  3 See  the  works  on  the  antiquity  of  the  accents,  in  ff'olfy 

1.  c.  vol.  ii.  p.  402,  iv.  p.  218.  Comp.  Kocherj  Bib.  vol.  ii.  p.  122,  sqq.  Some 
names  of  accents  are  more  difficult  to  explain,  though  of  Chaldaic  form.  Elias 
Levila  confessed  (D!?t3  21D ,  ch.  2)  that  the  meaning  of  several  was  unknown 
to  him.     See  Explanations,  in  Loscher,  1.  c.  p.  345.     Buxtorf,  Thes.  Gram.  i.  5. 

*  Extracted  from  HodiuSf  1.  c.  p.  505. 
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erit.     Propitius  mihi  sit  Dominus,  ut  non  mittam  manum  meam  in 
Christum  Dominum. 

1  Sam.  XXV.  6.   Ex  multis  annis  salros  faciens  tuos  et  omnia  tua. 

2  Sam.  vi.  12.   Dixitque  David  ibo  et  reducam  arcam. 

2  Sam.  viii.  8.  De  quo  fecit  Salomo  onmia  vasa  srea  in  templo  et 
mare  sreo  et  columnas  altari. 

2  Sam.  xix.  10.  Et  consilium  totius  Israel  venit  ad  regem.  [I 
omit  many  other  examples.] 

III.      MANIFEST    CONTRADICTIONS   BETWEEN   THE    EDITIONS    OF 

SIXTHS    AND    CLEMENT. 

Ex.  xxiii.  18.   S.  tue;  C.  mee. 
Num.  xxxiv.  4.   S.  ad  meridiem ;-  C.  k  meridie. 
Deut.  xvii.  8.   S.  inter  lepram  et  non  lepram ;  C.  inter  lepram  et 
lepram. 

Josh.  ii.  18.   S.  signum  non  fuerit ;  C.  signum  fuerit. 
Josh.  iv.  23.   S.  Deo  nostro  ;  C.  Deo  vestro. 
Josh.  xi.  19.   S.  qus  se  non  traderet,  etc. ;  C.  qae  se  traderet. 
Judg.  xiv.  3.   S.  tuo ;  C.  meo. 

1  Sam.  iv.  9.   S.  nobis;  C.  vobis. 

XX.  9.   S.  ^  me ;  C.  ^  te.     [Many  others  omitted.] 

lY.      DISCREPANCY   IN   NUMBERS. 

Ex.  xxxii.  28.   S.  triginta  tria  m. ;  C.  viginti  tria  m. 
Ex.  xxiv.  5.   S.  vitulos  duodecim ;  C.  vitulos. 

2  Sam.  XV.  7.   S.  quatuor ;  C.  quadraginta. 

2  Sam.  xvi.  1.   S.  diiobus  utribus  vini;  C.  utro  vini. 
1  Kings  iv.  42.   S.  quinque  millia ;  C.  quinque  et  mille.    [Many  in 
following  passages  omitted.] 

y.      OTHER   REMARKABLE    DIFFERENCES. 

Gen.  xxiv.  24.  S.  (ilia  sum  Bathuelis,  filii  Nachor,  quern  peperit 
ei  Melcha;  C.  filii  Melchae  —  ei  Nachor. 

Josh.  iii.  17.   S.  contra  Jordamon ;  C.  contra  Jericho. 

1  Sam.  iii.  2,  3.  S.  nee  poterat  videre  lucernam  Dei  antequam 
extingu^retur ;  C.  oculi  ejus  caligaverunt,  nee  poterat  videre ;  lucerna 
Dei  antequam  extingueretur. 

1  Kings  ii.  28.   S.  ad  Salomonem ;  C.  ad  Joab. 
VOL.   I.  64 
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H. 

(See  $  85.) 
PARALLEL  PASSAGES  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

I.     HISTORICAL  PASSAGES  THAT  ARE  REPEATED. 

1.    Genealogies. 

Gen.  V.  3 — 32.  Compare 

X.2 — 4. 

X.  8,  13—18. 

X.  22—29. 

xi.  10—26. 

XXV.  2—4. 

XXV.  13—16. 

xxxvi.  10 — 14. 

xxxvi.  20—28. 

xxxvi.  31 — 39. 

xxxvi.  40—43. 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  8 — 39. 
Ezra  ii.  1 — 70. 

2.   Narratives, 
(A  greater  part  of  Genesis. 

1  Sam.  xxxi.  1 — 13<  Compare 

2  Sam.  v.  1—3. 

v.  17—25. 

vi.  1—11. 

vi.  12—16. 

vi.  17—19. 

vii.  1—29. 

viii.  1—18. 

X.  1—19. 

xi.  1—12,  30,  31. 

xxi.  18—22. 

xxiv.  1 — ^25. 

1  Kings  iii.  5—13. 

vi.  1—3. 

vi.  19—28. 

vii.  15—22. 


1  Chron.  i. 

i.  5—7. 

i.  8—16. 

i.  17—23. 

i.  f24— 27. 

i.  32,  33. 

i.  29—31. 

i.  35— 37. 

i.  38-42. 

i.  43—50. 

i.  51-^. 

xi.  10—47. 

vii.  6—23. 


See  §  150.) 

1  Chron.  x.  1—12. 

xi.  1—3. 

xiv.  8 — 16. 

xiii.  5—14. 

XV.  25—29. 

xvi.  1 — 3. 

xvii.  1 — ^27. 

xviii.  1 — 17. 

xix.  1 — 19. 

XX.  1 — 3. 

XX.  4 — 8. 

xxi.  1—27. 

2  Chron.  i.  7—12. 

iii.  1^-4. 

iii.  8— 13. 

iii.  15—17. 


•  From  Eichhom,  §  139,  b. 
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1  Kings  vii.  23—26. 

viL  38—51. 

viii.  1 — 11. 

viii.  12—60. 

viii.  62—66. 

ix.  1—9. 

ix.  10—23. 

ix.  26—28. 

X.  1—29. 

xii.  1—19. 

xii.  21—24. 

xiv.  21,  29—31. 

XV.  1,  2,  7,  8. 

XV.  9—15. 

XV.  16—24. 


-  xxii.  2—35. 

-  xxii.  41—60. 


2  Kings  viii.  16—24. 

viii.  25—29. 

xi.  1—3. 

xi.  4—40. 

xi.  21,  xii.  21. 

xiv.  1 — 6. 

xiv.  8—14, 17—20. 

xiv.  21,  22,  XV.  2—7. 

XV.  32—38. 

xvi.  1—20. 

— ■^—  xviii.  1 — 3. 

xviii.  13, 17—37. 

xix.  1 — 37. 


XX.  1 — 11. 
XX.  12—21. 

xxi.  1 — ^9. 
xxi.  17—26. 
xxii.  1—20. 
xxiii.  1 — 3. 
xxiii.  21—23. 
xxiii.  29,  30. 


xxiii.  30 — 37,  zziv.  1—6. 


Compare  2  Chron.  iv.  2 — 5. 

iv.  6,  V.  1. 

V.  2— 14. 

vi.  1—39. 

vii.  4—10. 

vii.  11—22. 

viii.  1—10. 

viii.  17, 18. 

ix.  1—28. 

X.  1—19. 

xi.  1—4. 

xii.  13—16. 

xiii.  1,  2,  21,  23. 

xiv.  1—3, 16—18. 

xvi.  1—6,  11—14. 

xviii.  1 — 34. 

XX.  31 — 37,  xxi.  1. 

xxi.  5—10,  19,  20. 

xxii.  1 — 6. 

xxii.  10—12. 

xxiii.  1 — ^21. 

xxiv.  1—27. 

XXV.  1—4. 

XXV.  17—28. 

xxvi.  1—4,  21—23. 

xxvii.  1 — 9. 

xxviii.  1 — 27. 

xxix.  1,  2. 

Isa.  xxxvi.  1 — ^22. 

xxxvii.  1—38.  2  Ch. 

xxxii.  1 — ^21. 

xxxviii.  1 — 8. 

xxxix.  1 — 8.  2  Ch. 

xxxii.  24—33. 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  1 — 9. 

xxxiii.  18 — ^25. 

xxxiv.  1 — 28. 

xxxiv.  29 — 32. 

XXXV.  1,  17—19. 

XXXV.  20—24, 

xxxvi.  1. 
xxxvL  2—8. 
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2  Kings  xxiv.  8 — 17. 

xxxiv.  18—20,  > 

XX?.  1—30.      ) 
2  Chron.  xxxyi.  22,  23. 


Compare  2  Cnron.  xxxvi.  9,  10. 

Jer.  lii.  9,  10.    2  Chroo. 

xxxvi.  11 — 21. 
Ezra  L  1—8 


I 


II.      LAWS,    HYMNS,    AND    ORACLES,    WHICH    ARE    REPEATED. 


Exod.  XX.  2—17. 

Levit  xi.  2—19. 
Ps.  xviii.  2—50. 

—  cv.  1 — 15. 

—  xcvi.  1 — 13. 

—  cvi.  47,  48. 

—  xir.  1 — 7. 

—  xl.  13—17. 

—  Ivii.  7— 11. 

—  Ix.  5—12. 

—  Ixxx.  3,  7,  19. 

—  cxv.  4 — 8. 
Isa.  ii.  2—4. 
XV.  5. 

x?i.  6,  7,  sqq. 

xxiv.  17,  18. 

lii.  7. 

Jer.  X.  25. 

xxvi.  18. 

xlix.  14—16. 

xlix.  27. 

Hab.  iii.  18,  19. 
Zeph.  ii.  14. 


Compare  Deut.  v.  6—21. 

xiv.  4—18. 

2  Sam.  x:vii.  1 — 54. 
1  Chron.  xvi.  8—22. 

xvi.  23— 3a 

xvi.  35,  36. 

Ps.  liii.  1—6. 

—  Ixx.  1 — 5. 

—  cviii.  1 — 5. 

—  cviii.  6—13. 

—  cvii.  8,  15,  21,  3L 

—  cxxxv.  15—18. 
Mich.  iv.  1 — 8. 
Jer.  xlviii.  5. 

xlviii.  29^—31. 

xlviii.  43,  44. 

Nah.  i.  15. 
Ps.  Ixxix.  6,  7. 
Micah  iii.  12. 
Ob.  i.  4. 
Amos  i.  4. 
Ps.  xviii.  33. 
Isa.  xlvii.  8. 


in.     THOUGHTS,    SENTENCES,    PROVEBBS,    ETC.,   THAT    ARE 

REPEATED. 


Num.  xxiv.  3,  4. 

xxiv.  9. 

Isa.  V.  25. 

X.  6,  7. 

xviii.  2. 

XXXV.  10. 

Jer.  ii.  28. 
vii.  30,  31. 


Compare  Num.  xxiv.  15,  16. 

Gen.  xlix.  9,  xxvii.  29. 
Isa.  ix.  12,  17,  21,  X.  4. 

Ixv.  25. 

XVIII.  7. 

Ii.  11. 

Jer.  xi.  13. 
xxii.  34,  35. 
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Jer.  vii.  33. 

vii.  34. 

XV.  2. 

XV.  13,  14. 

xxi.  19,  20. 

•  •  •       m      a 

XXIII.  O,  O. 

xxxiii.  7,  8. 

xxix.  5. 

XXX.  10,  11. 

xlviii.  40,  41. 

xlix.  19,  21. 

Ezek.  i.  15—21. 

iii.  17—19. 

xi.  18—20. 

xviii.  25. 

Hab.  ii.  8. 
Zach.  iv.  5. 
Prov.  viii.  8. 

XX.  16. 

xxi.  9. 

xxii.  3. 


Compare  Jer.  xvi.  4,  xix.  7,  zxxiv.  20. 

xvi.  9,  XXV.  10. 

xliii.  11. 

xvii.  3,  4. 

xxxviii.  2,  3. 

xxxiii.  15,  16. 

xvi.  14,  15. 

xxix.  28. 

xlvi.  27,  28. 

xlix.  22. 

1.  44—46. 

Ezek.  X.  8—17. 

xxxiii.  7 — ^9. 

XXXV  i.  25—28. 

xviii.  29,  xxxiii.  17,  20. 


Hab.  ii.  27. 
Zacb.  iv.  13. 
Prov.  XX.  22. 

xxvii.  13. 

XXV.  24. 

xxvii.  12. 


I. 

(See  %  86.) 
THE  SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH.* 

^1. 

Among  tbe  ancient  documents  commonly  cited  in  judging  of,  or 
amending,  the  present  Hebrew  text,  there  is  scarce  any  which  has 
exercised  the  minds  of  critics  more  than  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  opinions  of  learned  men  have  been  widely  differ- 
ent, not  only  in  respect  to  its  age,  but  also  in  respect  to  its  character 
and  critical  authority.  Some,  and  in  particular  philologists  of  the 
Catholic  church,  have  far  preferred  it  to  the  masoretic  text;  others 
have  deemed  it  a  point  of  their  religion  not  to  depart  a  finger's 
breadth  from  the  received  text  of  the  church.     While  the  controversy 


•  TnuiBlated  from  the  Latin  treatiie  of  GesenhUj  entitled  De  Pentat.  Sam. 
Origine  Indole  et  Aactoritate,  Commentatio  Philologico-Critica. 
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was  recent,  it  was  carried  on  with  no  small  ardor,  and,  as  it  usually 
happens,  faults  were  committed  on  both  sides.  When  the  more  intel- 
ligent critics  perceived  this,  as  it  was  easy  to  do,  the  greater  part  of 
them  adopted  a  middle  course,  namely,  the  opinion  that  the  authority 
of  the  two  was  nearly  equal  —  that  each  had  its  own  excellences  and 
defects 

ORIGIN    AND    ANTiqUITT    OF    THE    SAMARITAN    CODEX. 

At  what  time  did  the  Samaritans  receive  the  Pentateuch,  and  from 
whence?  This  is  a  very  important  question,  in  the  solution  of 
which  the  critics  of  our  times  have  embraced  various  opinions.  It 
is  our  design  to  examine  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  and  to  give 
our  own  opinion  in  this  matter. 

Those  critics  who  assign  the  highest  antiquity  to  this  codex  main- 
tain that  among  the  citizens  of  the  ten  tribes,  before  the  time  of 
Jeroboam,  there  were  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  they  think 
then  existed  in  its  present  form.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Jo.  Morinus, 
Kennicott,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  and  others,  to  whom  Bertholdt 
has  recently  added  himself  Their  arguments  may  be  comprised 
under  these  four  heads:  — 

I.  *'  Afler  the  institution  of  the  worship  of  the  calf,  so  violent  a 
hatred  arose,  between  the  two  people,  on  account  of  the  disagree- 
ment in  their  sacred  rites,  that  no  one  will  suppose  copies,  afler  that 
time,  could  pass  from  one  kingdom  to  the  other."  Vater  and  De 
Wette  *  have  much  weakened  the  force  of  this  argument,  showing,  by 
many  examples,  that  this  disagreement  in  sacred  affairs  never  de- 
stroyed all  connection  between  the  worshippers  of  God  in  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  that  there  was  no  violent  hatred  between  them  before 
the  building  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim ;  and  who  can  doubt 
that  the  Jewish  prophets,  who  very  oflen  taught  in  the  kingdom  of 
Samaria,  might  have  communicated  the  Law,  if  it  were  then  written, 
to  the  pious  worshippers  of  God  in  that  region  ?  Bertholdt  has  re- 
cently made  use  of  this  argument,  a  little  altered,  but  with  what 
success  the  reader  must  judge.*  He  says,  "  Since  the  Pentateuch 
■ 

«  VateTf  Com.  in  Pent.  vol.  iii.  p.  626.  De  Wette,  Beitrflge,  vol.  i.  p.  188.  See 
the  remarks  of  Paulus,  on  the  origin  and  increaae  of  this  hatred,  Com.  ober 
d.  N.  T.  vol.  iv.  p.  227. 

»  Einleit.  p.  236, 817,  864. 
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not  only  contains  ritual,  but  civil  laws,  the  citizens  of  the  Samaritan 
kingdom,  burning  with  hatred  against  the  parent  state,  woul<*  -  ' 
allow  themselves  to  receive  a  civil  code  from  that  kingdom, 
would  seem  to  be  voluntarily  surrendering  to  the  ancestral  stat 

suffices  us  to  have  stated  this.     It  is  indeed  evident that  c(  - 

ors,  amongst  other  counsels  they  are  wont  to  devise  for  cxting) 
the  spirit  of  a  conquered  people,  make  use  of  this,  namely,  to  fon 
own  and  new  laws  upon  the  province,  in  place  of  the  old  insti 
of  the  country.     Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  every  people,  so! 
for  its  liberty,  does,  with  justice,  adhere  pertinaciously  to  its  )  . 
institutions,  but  assiduously  avoids  all  new  ones,  especially  s 
are  brought  by  a  people  desirous  of  ruling  them.     This  would 
case  in  the  present  instance,  if  the  question  was  about  imposing  on 
the  Israelites  a  civil  code,  proceeding  from  a  Jewish  code,  different 
from  the  sacred  Laws  of  Moses.     But  the  Samaritans,  no  less  than  the 
Jews,  acknowledged  Moses  as  their  lawgiver,  and  observed  his  laws 
and  institutions,  whether  written  or  oral.     They  dissented  in  a  few 
things,  particularly  in  admitting  the  worship  of  the  calf,  and  priests 
who  were  not  of  Levitical  descent.     Now,  admitting,  as  many  do,* 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  gradually  collected  from  various  fragments 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  a  little  after  the  time  of  Rehoboam,  —  in 
receiving  that  code,  the  Israelites  did  not  receive  new  laws,  but  laws 
long  known  and  kept,  though  then,  for  the  first  time,  perfectly  col- 
lected and  arranged  together.     Then  it  is  evident  that  this  codex 
may  have  been  issued  and  promulgated  among  certain  learned  and 
pious  Israelites,  though  not  publicly. 

II.  '*  They  think  it  can  only  be  explained  by  this  hjrpothesis  why 
the  Samaritans  acknowledge  only  the  Pentateuch ;  for,  doubtless,  they 
would  likewise  acknowledge  the  other  books  if  they  had  received  this 
code  from  the  Jews  at  any  late  period."  If  our  statement  be  true, 
—  and  we  will,  by  and  by,  demonstrate  it,  —  that  the  Samaritans,  some 
centuries  after  the  exile,  when  certainly  the  greatest  part  of  the 
sacred  books  was  extant,  received  the  Pentateuch,  with  the  worship 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  suitable  reasons  will  not  be  wanting  why  they 
should  abstain  from  receiving  the  other  books ;  and  in  the  history  of 
religion,  examples  are  not  rare  of  sects,  who  acknowledge  some  por- 
tion of  the  sacred  documents,  and  reject  others  equally  well  known 
to  them.  For  this,  indeed,  was  the  heresy  of  the  Samaritans,  that  they 
not  only  completely  revolted  from  the  worship  at  Jerusalem,  but  like- 

'  PouZttf,  I.  c.  230,  Bqq. 
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wise  rejected  the  prophets  and  other  men  more  recent  than  Moses 
and  Jpshua,  who  were  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  other  Jews — 
for  example,  David  and  Solomon.  These  they  rejected  as  not  in- 
spired with  a  divine  spirit,  and  even  ignominiously  traduced  them/ 
Since  these  things  were  so,  scarcely  will  it  be  expected  that  oar 
heresy  should  acknowledge  the  historical  books  or  the  Psalms,  almost 
every  page  of  which  abounds  with  praises  of  Jerusalem,  —  as  the  seat 
of  worship,  —  of  David,  and  the  Prophets.  I  shall  pass  over  the  Proph- 
ets and  Solomon,  whom  they  accuse  of  almost  overturning  the  Law. 
To  these  is  to  be  added  the  singular  sanctity  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
authority  of  which  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  other  books. 
This  argument  alone,  perhaps,  is  sufficient  to  decide  the  question. 

III.  They  say,  ''  It  is  not  possible  that  the  Samaritans,  after  the 
exile,  should  desire  to  erect  a  temple  in  common  with  the  men  of  Jeru- 
salem, unless  they  had  had  the  Pentateuch."     But  so  far  is  this  from 

the  truth,  that  I  think the  opposite  opinion  might  much  better 

be  drawn  from  this.  I  cite  the  words  of  De  Wette,^  who  thus  speab 
of  the  matter :  "  From  this  very  desire  of  associating  with  the  Jews 
in  the  same  religious  rites,  it  is  shown  that  the  Samaritans  had  no 
fixed  and  legitimate  worship,  or  priests  invested  with  any  authority. 
But,  as  it  is  very  apparent  from  2  Kings  xvii.,  they  seem  to  hare 
fluctuated,  in  their  form  of  worship,  between  the  rites  of  the  Jews 
and  pagans,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  made 
use  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  had  adapted  the  form  of  their  worship 

to  it.     A  people  already  in  possession  of  a  certain  form  of 

rites,  is  not  so  ready  to  take  up  any  other  form.  But  the  Samari- 
tans, desiring  to  share  the  worship  at  Jerusalem  with  the  Jews,  forsook 
their  own  peculiar  form  of  religion  which  they  had  previously  ad- 
hered to." 

IV.  "  Finally,  they  think  the  difference  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
two  nations  is  best  explained  in  this  manner :  they  say  the  Samari- 
tans preserved  the  Law  in  the  same  characters  their  ancestors  had 
used."' 

This  is  a  very  feeble  argument,  and  for  the  most  part  not  expressed 
with  sufficient  accuracy ;  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  writing  charac- 

«  PhotiuSj  Cod.  230.  Paulus,  Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  136,  sq.  Hotdnger,  Exercitatt. 
Antimorin,  p.  23.  TertuUian,  Adv.  Hep.  c.  45.  Eichham^  Rep.  vol.  xvi.  p.  168. 
De  Sacy^  Mem.  sur  I'Etat  des  Samaritaint,  c.  v. 

*  Beitrage)  vol.  i.  p.  234. 

'  MorinuSy  Haubigant^  Bertholdt,  1.  c.  473,  816.  KeUe,  Wurdigang  d.  Moaa- 
ischen  Schriflen,  vol.  i.  p.  64.    Eichham^  §  383. 
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ter  was  not  changed  by  Ezra,  if  it  were  the  true  one,  does  not  affirm 
that  the  present  Samaritan  character  was  in  use  before  the  exile,  but 
another  like  the  Phcenician,  and,  indeed,  the  same  that  now  appears 
on  the  Jewish  coins.  What  forbids  our  believing  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  transcribed  from  the  square  letters  into  the  Samaritan  characters  ? 
This  fact,  in  itself  not  improbable,  b  illustrated  by  the  present  practice 
of  the  Samaritans,  who  are  so  tenacious  of  their  writing  characters, 
that  they  use  their  own  letters  even  when  they  write  in  the  Arabic 
language,  from  which,  however,  no  intelligent  man  will  readily  infer 
that  the  Samaritans,  in  this,  have  imitated  the  most  ancient  manner 
of  writing  Arabic. 

After  so  much  has  been  said,  we  think  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that,  before  the  exile,  the  Pentateuch  might  pass  over  from  the  Jews 
to  the  Samaritans,  if  it  had  been  extant  among  the  Jews  in  its  pre»- 
ent  form ;  but  so  far  are  we  from  thinking  this  actually  took  place, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  good  arguments  which  persuade  us 
that  the  present  form  of  the  Pentateuch  was  not  known,  either  to  the 
Samaritans  or  the  Jews  themselves,  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  and  the 
division  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  first  place,  the  learned  Paulus  *  has 
fully  proved  the  former  [that  it  was  not  known  among  the  Samaritans] 
from  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim ;  for,  admitting  that,  in  the 
time  of  Jeroboam,  copies  of  the  present  Pentateuch  were  current  among 
the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom,  how  could  it  happen  that  the  new 
king,  annulling  the  Levitical  priesthood,  should  transfer  the  adminis- 
tration of  religious  rites,  which  were  limited  to  one  place  by  the  Law 
in  Deuteronomy,  into  many  places,  and  should  establish  a  religious 
worship  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Law?  Would  not  the 
Levites  be  greatly  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  appeal  to  the 
sacred  code,  and  accuse  the  king  of  impiously  overturning  the  laws  ? 

Again:  in  my  opinion,  it  finds  a  very  powerful  support  in  the 
present  text  of  the  Pentateuch;  for  the  Pentateuch,  as  it  is  now 
extant,  contains,  though  in  no  great  number,  certain  marks  of  the 
age  commonly  called  that  of  the  Prophets,  and  likewise  of  the  Cap- 
tivity. Now,  all  of  these  passages  are  found  in  the  Samaritan  copy, 
as  well  as  in  the  Jewish ;  but  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  reduced  to  its  present  form  by  the  Jews,  and  not 
by  the  Samaritans ;  and  hence  it  easily  follows  that  this  book  might 
pass  over  to  the  Samaritans  after  these  latest  fragments  were  united 

•  L.  c.    See  also  Hasse,  Aoasichten  xu  kQntigen  Auf  klarungen  xar  A.  T. ; 
Jena,  1785,  p.  11,12. 
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together,  or,  rather,  after  our  codex  was  brought  into  its  present  form. 
But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Samaritans,  after  the  age  of  Ma- 
nasseh  perhaps,  either  finished  or  interpolated  their  own  Pentateuch 
(which,  it  may  be,  existed  among  them  in  a  more  imperfect  form) 
from  the  Jewish. 

Since  the  vestiges  of  an  age  more  recent  than  that  of  Moses  have 
been  collected  from  these  books,  and  judged  of  by  others,*  it  is  su^ 
ficient  to  mention  those  passages  which  seem  to  demand  a  writer 
later  than  the  time  of  Solomon.  From  the  four  books  older  than 
Deuteronomy,  a  few  passages  may  here  be  cited,  no  one  of  which  is 
earlier  than  the  time  of  the  prophets.^ 

1.  The  following  are  the  most  remarkable :  Gen.  xlix.  We  think 
]t  will  be  confessed,  in  our  times,  that  this  prediction  has  been  adjusted 
by  some  poet  later  than  Jacob  or  Moses,  so  as  to  describe  the  rank  of 
the  tribes,  in  condition  and  lot  The  remarkable  praises  bestowed  in 
this  song  upon  Judah  and  Joseph  (8 — 11, 21 — ^26,)  who  are  placed  far 
before  the  other  tribes,  clearly  betray  an  age,  in  which,  besides  Judak, 
the  royal  tribe,  the  Ephraimiies  began  to  be  a  tribe  of  great  and  royal 
authority  in  the  nation ;  that  is,  the  times  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom. 
To  this  is  to  be  added  another  prediction  of  Jacob,  respecting  Ephraim 
wad  Mantissehf  (who  was  fwmerly  far  the  most  powerful — xlviii.8, 
sqq.,)  which,  indeed,  we  scarcely  doubt  to  refer  to  the  same  age.' 

2.  The  remarks  in  Exod.  xv.  13,  17,  on  the  mount  of  possession, 
the  sacred  habitation,  and  the  sanctuary,  show  that  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  then  built. 

3.  In  Levit  xxvi.  the  dispersion  of  the  people  b  threatened  in 
almost  the  same  words  which  the  prophets  were  wont  to  use,  who 
saw  the  approach  of  the  captivity  under  the  kings  of  Assyria,  or  even 
lived  when  it  took  place. 

4.  In  Num.  xxiv.  22,  under  the  name  of  Assyria^  mention  is  made 
of  the  Babylonian  empire,  or  rather  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  leading  the 
Kenites  into  captivity  in  his  expedition  to  iEgypt/ 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy is  of  still  greater  importance  in  this 

inquiry ;  for  whole  chapters  of  it  —  whether  you  regard  the  hortatory 
and  rhetorical  style  of  speaking,  or  the  matter  of  the  book,  and  the 
very  usus  loquendi  —  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  prophets.  It  is  sufficient 
to  appeal  to  the  song  of  Moses,  (chap,  xxxii.)'     Besides,  there  is  a 

•  PatduSy  iv.  230.    See  Hiuse,  Aussichten,  Ob.  A.  T. 
fr  Voter  J 1.  c.  vol.  iii.  p.  631.    Bauer,  Einleit.  §  249—251. 
*  De  WetU,  1.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  265.       ^  Voter,  1.  c.  vol.  iii.  p.  639.       •  Dt  WttU,  1.  c 
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more  frequent  mention  of  the  dispersion  of  the  people,  (iv.  527,  sq., 
xxviii.  25,  36,  sq. :)  the  law  respecting  prophets  (xiii.  1,  xviii.  20) 
could  scarcely  be  given,  unless  the  people  had  often  been  deceived  by 
the  false  teachers  of  whom  the  prophets  complain.  Moreover,  the 
fondness  for  Levitical  institutions,  to  which  almost  every  page  refers, 
points  clearly  to  the  times  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Levites 
began  to  increase,  (while  the  piety  and  freedom  of  the  people  had 
hitherto  remained  inviolate;)  that  is,  to  the  times  of  the  exile. 

That  we  may  not  repeat  what  has  been  said  by  others,  we  will 
only  add  one  passage,  taken  from  the  blessings  of  Moses,  —  xxxiii., 
composed  not  without  regard  to  the  prediction  of  Jacob,  —  which  con- 
tains an  evident  indication  of  the  time,  and  betrays  a  later  author, 
who  had  lived  in  the  exile.  The  reader  will  perceive  in  what  man- 
ner the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Leoi  are  treated  in  this  prophecy.  Judah 
is  not  praised,  as  before,  for  his  virtue,  power,  wealth,  and  plenty.  A 
few  words  are  used  in  speaking  of  him,  and  prayers  are  poured  out 
for  him,  as  one  broken  and  a  captive. 

Verse  7.    "  Lord,  hear  the  voice  of  Jodah, 

And  restore  [or  bring]  him  to  his  people. 
Let  his  hands  be  sufficient  for  him, 
And  be  a  help  against  his  enemies." 

He  dwells  longer  upon  Levi,  (8 — 11.)  He  passes  in  silence  over 
the  curse  formerly  denounced  upon  him,  (Gen.  xlix.  7,)  and  cele- 
brates him  with  the  highest  praises.  He  exalts  his  piety  and  merits 
before  God  and  the  people  of  Israel.  I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself 
that  one  would  have  written  in  this  manner,  in  any  other  time  than 
that  when  the  captivity  was  near  at  hand,  or  had  actually  taken  place ; 
and  I  cannot  fail  to  refer  the  other  parts  of  Deuteronomy,  also,  to 
the  same  epoch.  For  at  what  period  does  history  represent  Judah 
miserable,  and  oppressed  with  enemies,  while  the  Levites  are  flourish- 
ing in  so  great  power  among  the  people,  except  when  both  tribes 
were  in  exile? 

It  will  be  sufficiently  clear,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  why 
I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  our  Pentateuch  passed  over  to 
the  Samaritans  before  the  time  of  the  exile. 

But  now,  if  the  Pentateuch  contained  no  passages  which  must  have 
had  a  later  origin  than  the  times  of  the  exile,  what  prevents  our  sup- 
posing that  the  Mosaic  books  were  reduced  to  their  present  form 
and  passed  over  to  the  Samaritans  a  little  after  the  end  of  the  exile? 
I  willingly  grant  that  passages  in  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  which  make 
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frequent  mention  of  the  written  Law,  demand  the  first  statement ;  but 
the  last  is  less  probable  for  these  reasons  :  JFHrst,  the  time  in  which 
the  Samaritans,  highly  offended  at  the  repulse  they  had  received 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  began  to  calumniate  and  vex 
them,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  a  proper  one  for  receiving  a  law  from 
them.  Secondly  f  from  the  history  of  Manasseh,  a  Jewish  priest,  who 
established  the  Babylonian  worship  at  Gerizim,  —  nearly  two  centuries 
after  the  exile,  —  it  appears  that,  afler  this  time,  the  Samaritans  were 
destitute  of  Levitical  priests,  and  a  regular  form  of  worship,  conform- 
able to  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch. 

We  have  now  come  upon  a  period  of  time  which  is  very  important 
to  our  cause,  namely,  to  the  origin  of  the  Samaritan  heresy,  and  the 
worship  at  Gerizim.  But  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  delay 
long  upon  it.  As  Josephus  says,  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Codo- 
mannus,'  Manasseh,  the  brother  of  the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem, 
married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  satrap  of  the  Samaritans.  His 
brother,  and  the  other  priests,  disapproved  of  this  marriage,  and 
threatened  to  degrade  him  from  the  priesthood,  unless  he  repudiated 
his  wife ;  he  then  went  to  his  father-in-law,  and  said  he  loved  his 
wife,  but  was  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  the  priesthood  on  her  ac- 
count. His  father-in-law  replied  that  he  should  not  only  retain  his 
priesthood,  but  be  made  high  priest,  if  he  would  retain  his  wife;  for 
he  would  undertake  to  erect  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  like  that 
at  Jerusalem,  and  establish  the  worship  of  God  at  Samaria.  Enticed 
by  this  hope,  Manasseh  adhered  to  his  father-in-law,  and  was  soon 
joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  priests  and  Jews,  who  were  en- 
tangled in  similar  marriages,  and  all  went  over  to  the  side  of  San- 
ballat, and  received  from  him  liberal  grants  of  money  and  lands.  A 
temple  was  erected  by  the  permission  of  Alexander.  And  here  is  the 
origin  of  that  heresy  which  has  ever  since  been  most  thoroughly  de- 
testable to  the  Jews. 

An  appearance  of  truth  seems  to  favor  the  opinion  of  such  as  make 
the  origin  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Samaritan  heresy 
identical,  and  suppose  that  Manasseh  and  his  companions,  who  estab- 
lished the  Jewish  worship  among  the  Samaritans,  brought  this  civil 
and  ritual  code  with  them,  and  communicated  it  to  this  nation.* 
They  who  oppose  this  opinion  draw  their  arguments  from  the  silence 


•  Josephus,  Ant.  xi.  7,  §  2,  8 ;  §  2,  4,  6. 

*  Pridentix,  1.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  414.     PavJus,  Mem.  vol.  vii.  p.  21.     Com.  vol.  iii. 
p.  232.     De  Wette,  1.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  214.     Archaol.  §  46,  aqq. 
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of  Josephus,  and  from  Exod.  xxxiv.  16,  and  Deut.  ?ii.  3.  They  say 
it  is  not  credible  that  Manasseh  would  give  to  the  Samaritans  a  code, 
two  passages  of  which  very  clearly  condemned  his  marriage  with  a 
foreign  woman.  But  it  ought  to  seem  wonderful  that  any  thing 
should  be  gathered  from  the  silence  of  Josephus,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  sacerdotal  men  bad  the  code  of  Moses,  and  made  use  of  it  in 
establishing  the  new  rites ;  nor  is  this  a  matter  of  such  great  im- 
portance that  a  writer  should  speak  of  it  in  so  concise  a  narrative. 

The  other  argument  seems  to  be  of  more  value.  But  it  is  natural  to 
expect  the  descendants  of  priests — who,  shortly  afler,  we  find,  made 
use  of  such  violent  means,  not  only  of  interpreting,  but  even  of  alter- 
ing, the  law,  in  favor  of  the  new  worship"*  —  would  be  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  shadow  of  excuse,  if  any  one  should  dare  attack 
their  pontiff  in  this  name.  Besides,  the  readers  will  remember  that 
the  priests,  though  the  sole  guardians  and  interpreters  of  the  Law, 
were  not  much  to  be  feared  by  the  laity. 

But,  admitting  it  were  true,  as  the  adversaries  of  this  hypothesis  so 
earnestly  maintain,  that  the  Samaritans  had  the  Pentateuch  before 
the  time  of  Manasseh,  —  they  gain  nothing  by  it;  for  if  so  great 
authority,  in  this  matter,  is  to  be  allowed  those  two  passages,  they 
would  rather  oppose  the  reception  of  it  by  Manasseh  and  his  com- 
panions, if  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  had  been  long  known  and  used 
among  the  Samaritans.  But,  on  the  contrary,  our  opinion  receives 
some  support  from  the  corruptions  which  we  see  were  made,  soon 
afler,  to  favor  the  new  worship ;  for  this  could  much  easier  be  done 
in  a  code  just  introduced,  than  in  a  sacred  book,  long  and  elsewhere 
known  by  the  Samaritans.  But  we  wish  merely  to  say  that  scarcely 
any  other  period  can  be  named,  which  is  more  suitable  for  the  origin 
of  the  Samaritan  codex,  than  that  which  we  have  designated ;  and 
since,  in  a  matter  destitute  of  historical  evidence,  we  must  fly  to  the 
probability  of  conjecture,  we  think  this  is  preferable  to  all  others; 
and  certainly  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require  that  the  origin 
of  our  codex  should  be  referred  to  that  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  end  of  the  exile  and  the  erection  of  the  temple  on  Gerizim. 

*  Refi^rring  to  the  corruption  of  Deut  xxvii.  4. 
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